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S.  CUTHBERT'S  STOLE  AND  MANIPLE  AT  DURHAM 

BY  G.    BALDWIN  BROWN  AND  MRS.  ARCHIBALD  CHRISTIE 


HE  fame  of  the  Durham  embroideries, 
found  in  1827  in  the  coffin  of  S. 
Cuthbert,  is  widely  diffused,  but  neither 
Franz  Bock  nor  the  more  recent  writers 

on  ecclesiastical  textiles,  such  as  De 

Farcy,  Dreger  and  Father  Braun,  describe  them 
or  give  any  information  as  to  their  technique  or 
materials.  By  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  Durham  treasures  it  has  recently 
been  possible  for  the  present  writers  to  make  as 
complete  a  technical  examination  as  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  precious  relics  rendered  feasible.  It 
was  noticed  that  a  few  tiny  fragments  of  the  fabric 
had  fallen  away  from  different  parts  and  lay  upon 
the  ground  of  the  cases  where  the  pieces  are 
arranged,  and  these,  minute  as  they  were,  made 
practicable  a  microscopical  and  technical  analysis 
of  the  materials  employed,  in  connexion  with 
which  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Pro- 
fessor Littlejohn,  of  Edinburgh  University,  and 
to  Principal  Laurie,  now  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

The  results  of  these  technical  examinations  as 
to  process  and  material  are  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Archibald  H. 
Christie.  A  few  preliminary  sentences  ot  a  more 
general  kind  may  serve  as  introduction  to  these. 
The  pieces  in  question  consist  in  a  stole  and 
maniple,  with  one  or  two  other  fragments  that  are 
probably  contemporary,  but  are  not  noticed  in 
these  articles.  The  stole  and  maniple  are  repro- 
duced photographically,  so  far  as  they  are  pre- 
served, on  the  folding  PLATE,  while  the  illustration 
in  colour  is  copied  from  careful  coloured  drawings 
made  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  preserved  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  description 
is  printed  opposite  the  Plate,  and  here  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  the  two  pieces  are  of 
similar  design  and  workmanship  ;  the  maniple  is 
practically  complete,  and  was  2  ft.  8J  in.  long, 
exclusive  of  the  fringe,  by  a  width  of  2f  in.  It 
has  on  it,  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  central 
quatrefoil,  two  figures  of  saints,  Sixtus  and 
Gregory,  and  two  deacons,  Laurence  and  Peter, 
with  square  ends  worked  on  the  two  sides.  The 
stole,  of  the  same  width,  was  adorned,  also  on 
each  side  of  a  centre,  with  figures  of  the  major 
and  minor  prophets.  About  six  feet  of  it  are 
preserved  in  five  fragments,  and  there  are  also  in 
separate  pieces  ends  similar  to  those  of  the  maniple. 
Thirteen  prophets  exist  or  can  certainly  beassumed, 
and  if  all  the  sixteen  prophets  originally  found 
place  on  the  stole  it  would  have  been  about  ten 
feet  long.  On  the  reverses  of  the  ends  of  both 
stole  and  maniple  are  embroidered  the  inscriptions 
^LFFL^D  FIERI  PRECEPIT  and  PIO 
EPISCOPO  FRIDESTANO.  /Elflaed  was  the 
second  wife  of  Edward  the  Elder,  son  and  suc- 
cessor to  Alfred  the  Great,  and  died  before  916, 
while  Frithestan  was  Bishop  of  Winchester  from 


909  till  his  resignation  in  931,  and  these  dates  fix 
the  age  of  the  stole  and  maniple  at  almost  exactly 
a  thousand  years.  Their  appearance  at  Durham 
presents  no  difficulty,  for  about  934  King  Athelstan, 
the  stepson  of  JElfixd,  presented  rich  gifts  to  S. 
Cuthbert,  among  which  a  stole  and  maniple  are 
expressly  inventoried.  It  is  quite  likely  that  after 
the  resignation  of  his  see  by  Frithestan  these 
royal  gifts  were  returned  to  the  donors,  and  so 
were  available  as  donations  to  the  northern  saint. 
With  regard  to  their  provenance,  the  inscriptions 
throughout  are  in  Latin  ;  the  gesture  used  by  the 
saints  in  benediction  is  of  the  so-called  Latin 
form,  and  these  facts  would  go  far  to  negative  any 
suggestion  of  a  Byzantine  origin,  while  S.  Gregory, 
who  appears  on  the  maniple,  was  not  a  persona 
grata  at  Constantinople,  though  especially  revered 
in  England.  This  appearance  of  S.  Gregory,  and 
the  fact  that  the  hand  issuing  from  the  clouds  in 
the  central  quatrefoil  of  the  maniple  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Edward  the  Elder,  are  in  favour  of  an 
English  origin,  while  the  occurrence  in  the  name 
Frithestan  of  the  Saxonized  D  makes  the  origin 
of  the  embroideries  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
and  the  North  Sea  almost  certain. 

On  the  subject  of  the  lettering,  and  especially 
on  the  character  D,  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson  has 
been  good  enough  to  favour  us  with  a  note,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  writes  : — 

Coming  to  the  D,  this  form  of  the  Thorn  grew  up  in  the 
loth  century,  no  doubt  from  the  adoption  of  the  Roman 
capitals.  ...  it  was  not  universal  even  in  capitally,  or 
uncially,  written  text  or  titles.  .  .  .  still,  we  must  regard 
the  D  as  having  been  practically  an  English  form,  and 
therefore  its  presence  in  the  Durham  embroidery  has  its 
significance.  All  things  considered,  I  think  the  balance  is 
in  favour  of  the  inscription  having  been  embroidered  by  an 
English  hand.  If  the  embroiderer  was  a  foreigner  he  would 
hardly  have  used  the  D,  unless  he  was  simply  copying.  If 
he  was  composing  he  would  probably  have  used  T  H,  for 
the  D  would,  under  ordinary  conditions,  have  been  an 
unknown  letter.  If  your  date  of  the  Durham  embroideries 
is  right,  the  D  seems  to  be  an  early  instance  of  that  form. 
The  omission  of  the  cross-bar  in  A  does  not  signify.  The 
rustic  capital  is  often  thus  written. 

Apart  from  definite  evidence  of  this  kind,  the 
probability  is  obviously  great  that  the  em- 
broideries are  English  work  executed  in  a 
region  and  by  operatives  under  the  personal 
influence  of  the  queen.  She  is  not  likely  to 
have  gone  to  the  great  expense  of  purchasing 
costly  articles  of  the  kind  abroad,  if  work  of  the 
same  sort  were  being  done  at  home,  and  if  such 
work  were  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  best 
procurable  elsewhere.  Now,  the  almost  con- 
temporary life  of  S.  Dunstan  affords  clear  evidence 
that  fine  embroidery  work,  for  some  of  which  he 
himself  furnished  designs,  was  being  executed  in 
this  part  of  England  within  a  generation  after  the 
time  of  Queen  .<4ilflaed,  whose  own  daughters  and 
stepdaughters,  moreover,  were  trained,  we  are 
told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,'  to  the  labours  of 

^Gesta  Regiiin,  u,  3. 
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the  distaff  and  needle.  As  regards  quality,  we 
are  not  left  to  argue  back  from  the  often-quoted 
statements  about  the  European  reputation  in  the 
13th  century  of  "Opus  Anglicanum",*  because 
there  is  satisfactory  literary  evidence  that  at  least 
as  far  back  as  the  Norman  Conquest  the  art  of 
needlework  was  in  this  country  practised  copiously 
and  with  marked  success.  To  one  or  two  passages 
attesting  this  references  will  be  found  below,' 
and  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  nth  century  there 
may  be  added  "Liber  Eliensis",*  II,  c.  xli  and 
c.  XXX.  If  the  reasonable  assumption  be  allowed 
that  enriched  vestments  presented  by  English 
potentates  or  churchmen  to  foreign  ecclesiastics 
would  be  specimens  of  home  manufacture,  we 
have  notices  of  specially  fine  native  work  that 
carry  us  back  to  within  a  generation  of  the  death 
of  Dunstan,  whose  encouragement  of  needlework 
in  the  south  of  England  has  just  been  referred  to.' 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  design  or  execu- 
tion of  the  Durham  embroideries  to  suggest  a 
doubt  about  the  English  provenance  which  the 
inscriptions,  viewed  in  the  light  of  these  historical 
facts,  sufficiently  attest.  This  is  the  only  point 
about  the  embroideries,  apart  from  their  technique, 
with  which  this  article  attempts  to  deal.  No  critique 
of  the  design  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  possible 
models  that  may  have  been  followed  is  offered, 
though  there  is  material  here  for  an  interesting 
study. 

Both  in  workmanship  and  in  design  these  early 
embroideries  differ  in  many  points  from  the  later 
mediaeval  work.  There  is  about  them  a  greater 
simplicity  of  treatment  and  not  a  suggestion  of 
the  affectation  or  mannerism  which  grew  to  be  a 
rather  marked  feature  of  the  later  work.  These 
earlier  figures  have  not  the  quaint  personality  of 
those  of  later  date,  they  seem  to  represent  types 
rather  than  individuals,  but  by  this  perhaps  they 
gain.  The  familiar  scroll,  with  its  bearer's  name 
inscribed,  is  absent ;  its  place  is  taken  by  isolated 
letters,  spelling  out  the  name,  grouped  round  each 
figure.  This  earlier  fashion  is  a  very  pleasing 
one ;  it  gives  the  name  not  too  obtrusively  and  at 
the  same  time  enriches  the  surrounding  back- 
ground with  a  light  patterning  which  prevents  the 
figure  from  standing  out  too  prominently.  The 
later  scroll  held  by  its  owner,  though  a  picturesque 
device,  sometimes  interferes  overmuch  with  the 
pose  of  the  figure,  in  fact  it  almost  approaches 
the  ridiculous  to  see  Zorobabel,  as  on  the  Salz- 
burg cope,  swinging  one  forward  with  both  hands, 
apparently  converting  it  into  a  skipping-rope. 
The  treatment  of  feature  and  of  drapery  is  also 

^  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Maj.,  ad  ann.  1246. 

'^  Domesday  Book,  i,  149,  I,  74  ;  Will  of  Queen  Matilda,  in 
Arclicsologia,  xvii,  93  ;  William  of  Poitiers,  apud  Duchesne, 
Hist.  Norm.  Script.  .4nt.,  211  B. 

*  In  Gale,  XV  Scriftorcs,  ni,  4S9  f . 

^Chron.  Ccnlulciise,  iv,  22,  in  D'Achery,  Sf>icile,i;iiim,  n,  438  ; 
Eadmer,  Hist.  Novonim,  Rolls  Series,  No.  Hi,  p.  107  f. 


slightly  different.  The  chief  variation  in  the 
former  is  that  the  lines  of  stitching  do  not  com- 
mence in  the  centre  of  the  check  and  run  spirally 
outwards  ;  they  go  in  this  part  up  and  down  the 
face.  These  draperies  deserve  special  study,  for 
they  are  of  great  beauty.  They  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  flimsy  material  hanging  in  clinging 
folds  about  the  figure.  There  seems  to  be  no 
gradation  of  colour  and  no  ornamental  border- 
ing upon  these,  as  on  the  later  work,  but  each 
fold  is  outlined  with  fine  gold  lines  and  the  filling 
of  silk  stitching  follows  as  far  as  possible  the  lead 
of  the  outline.  This  gold  tracery  running  over  the 
draperies  has  a  beautiful  effect.  It  was  a  cunning 
device  on  the  part  of  the  designer,  for  the  con- 
stantly recurring  gold  line  gives  a  brilliancy  to  this 
part  which  might  otherwise  have  appeared  dull  in 
comparison  with  the  lustre  of  the  surrounding 
background. 

The  colour,  though  now  much  faded,  has  been 
lovely  and  also  varied,  but  there  seems  to  be  little 
attempt  at  shading.  Some  of  the  foliage,  which  is 
filled  in  with  lines  of  stitching  following  the 
direction  of  the  outline,  has  each  separate  line  of 
a  different  tint.  This  treatment,  which  seems  to  be 
more  a  variation  of  colour  than  of  tone,  adds  great 
refinement  to  this  detail.  The  hair  is  often  striped 
in  two  distinct  colours,  and  the  letters,  which  have 
no  distinctive  colour  outline,  are  either  of  pale 
plum  or  of  dark  myrtle  green,  employed  more  or 
less  at  random,  for  a  name  is  sometiines  composed 
of  a  few  letters  of  each  tint.  Decorative  effect  and 
surrounding  colour  would  decide  such  detail.  The 
couching  thread  which  ties  down  the  gold  is  of  an 
Indian  red,  and,  judging  by  the  under-side,  it  has 
not  faded  much. 

Close  examination  of  the  execution  discovers 
a  peculiar  technique  no  less  wonderful  than  the 
point  couchc  reiitre  on  retire  which,  three  centuries 
later,  helped  to  make  opus  anglicamim  renowned 
throughout  Europe.  What  manner  of  work  was 
employed  to  achieve  these  marvellous  produc- 
tions has  always  been  a  puzzling  question  ;  possibly 
they  have  only  been  minutely  examined  by  those 
unacquainted  with  the  actual  practice  of  similar 
handicrafts.  The  term  needlework  most  truly 
describes  the  workmanship,  for  it  was  without 
doubt  executed  with  the  needle  and  if  further 
description  is  called  for,  the  process  must  be 
described  as  an  ingenious  combination  of  both 
weaving  and  of  embroidery  ;  such  masterly  work 
lies  outside  the  ordinary  limitations  of  technical 
phraseolog}'.  It  is  probable  that  the  authors  of 
this  work  were  conversant  with  both  these  crafts, 
for  though  embroidery  stitches  were  employed, 
there  must  have  been  a  certain  similarity  in  the 
method  of  procedure  to  that  of  the  tapestry- 
weaver.  The  braid  which  binds  and  decorates 
the  edges  is  woven,  but  the  central  part,  both 
background  and  pattern,  is  entirely  executed  in 
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embroidery  stitches,  which,  according  to  any  ob- 
tainable existing  evidence,  seems  to  have  been 
carried  out  upon  tightly  stretched  tlireads  of 
warp.  In  certain  critical  places  these  threads 
must  have  been  supported  in  some  way,  probably 
by  a  weaving  to  and  fro  of  weft. 

The  most  difficult  question  to  decide  with  regard 
to  technique — the  side  of  the  subject  upon  which 
these  notes  propose  especially  to  dwell — was  upon 
what  foundation  the  stitching  was  carried  out. 
This  difficulty  was  mainly  owing  to  the  extreme 
fineness  of  all  the  materials,  to  their  perished 
condition  and  to  their  partial  disappearance  and 
entanglement  with  each  other  owing  to  the  great 
age  of  the  works.  The  stitches  employed  are 
"stem,"  "split  "  and  "couching."  Practically  all 
pattern  fillings  are  carried  out  in  split-stitch,  and 
all  outlines  in  stem.  Couching  is  used  where- 
ever  gold  occurs.  This  is  upon  the  entire  back- 
ground, the  nimbi  of  the  saints,  outlines  of 
draperies  and  certain  other  minor  details.  The 
execution  of  all  these  stitches  can  be  clearly 
followed  out,  but  a  superficial  examination  reveals 
no  foundation  whatever,  though  the  technique 
gives  evident  proof  that  something  was  present 
originally,  for  the  fabrication  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  knitting  or  plaiting  together,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  work  the  stitches  here  in  use 
without  support.  As  the  foundation  was  clearly  of 
the  most  fragile  description,  the  problem  resolved 
itself  into  an  endeavour  to  find  any  remaining 
portion  of  the  phantom  basis. 

Fortunately,  from  the  evidence  naturally  af- 
forded by  the  technique  itself,  with  the  aid  of 
magnifying-glass  and  microscope,  sufficient  proof 
and  inference  were  forthcoming  to  reveal,  besides 
the  method  of  work,  here  and  there  a  little  of  the 
basis  upon  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  with  this 
knowledge  comes  the  rather  astonishing  discovery 
that  this  marvellously  beautiful  result  was  obtained 
by  comparatively  simple  means.  The  technique,  at 
first  sight  so  mysterious  and  complicated,  is,  apart 
from  its  extreme  fineness,  straightforward  in 
execution — that  is  to  say  it  is  not  so  intricate  from 
the  point  of  view  of  actual  workmanship  as  are 
the  mediaeval  method  of  couching  gold  ormuchof 
the  later  highly  embossed  work.  This  opinion  is 
not  given  without  some  practical  experiment. 
That  it  appears  intricate  the  following  quotation 
proves.  Writing  on  these  embroideries  in  an 
article  published  in  "  The  Transactions  of  the 
Architectural  and  Archeological  Society  of  Dur- 
ham "  (Vol.  I,  1863),  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  F.S.A., 
says : — 

The  whole  of  this  work  is  so  astonishingly  delicate  that  I 
confess  myself  fairly  puzzled  to  say  how  it  can  have  been 
executed.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  any  imitation  of  it  executed  at  the 
present  day. 

A  short  description  of  the  materials  used  will 
make  the  after  discussion  of  method  more  intelli- 


gible. Threads  of  dyed  silk,  and  of  silk  round 
which  arc  wound  spiral-fashion  narrow  strips  of 
thin  gold,  both  of  extraordinary  fineness,  are  the 
only  materials  employed  for  the  working,  and  all 
the  threads,  whether  used  for  the  foundation,  for 
the  embroidery  stitches,  or  for  the  core  of  the  gold 
threads,  appear  to  be  of  the  same  kind  of  fibre. 
Very  early  in  these  investigations  a  question  arose 
as  to  what  these  fibres  were,  and  an  opinion  was 
expressed  by  some  experts  that  they  were  linen, 
by  others  that  they  were  silk.  This  question  was 
finally  set  at  rest  partly  by  comparative  microscop- 
ical and  micrometrical  as  well  as  chemical  tests 
applied  by  Professor  Littlejohn  in  the  Forensic 
Medicine  Laboratory  of  Edinburgh  University, 
and  partly  by  a  very  thorough  analytical  examina- 
tion carried  through  by  Principal  Laurie  and 
Professor  Gibson  at  the  Heriot-Watt  Technical 
College,  Edinburgh.  These  leave  not  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  silk  and  silk  alone  was  the  material 
used  for  the  embroidery  threads  and  for  the  core 
of  the  gold  thread.  Negative  tests  with  the 
appropriate  agents  which  dissolve  silk  but  leave 
linen  fibres  unaltered  had  this  result,  and  the 
Durham  fragments  were  tested,  not  only  against 
modern  linen,  but  against  the  linen  of  Egyptian 
mummy  cloths  from  a  known  tomb  of  the  17th 
dynasty  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum.  In  each  case 
the  linen  resisted  a  solution  which  completely 
dissolved  the  Durham  fibres,  while  a  delicate  posi- 
tive test  applied  by  Professor  Gibson  proved  the 
existence  in  the  latter  of  nitrogenous  elements 
which  demonstrated  their  animal  character.  Direct 
tests  could  not  be  applied  to  the  foundation  threads, 
which  are  thinner  than  the  others  and  are  only  to 
be  seen  in  minute  but  unmistakable  fragments  at 
the  back  of  the  embroideries.  These  foundation 
threads  might  conceivably  be  of  linen. 

The  silk  embroidery  threads,  which  have  no 
twist,  are  used  in  different  thicknesses,  and  for 
outlining  purposes  they  are  coarser  than  for 
fillings.  To  make  the  couched  thread,  the  gold, 
which  is  solid  and  not  silver  gilt,  is  used  in  the 
form  of  a  strip  from  -^^  to  x^tj-  inch  in  width  and 
about  yoVo  i"ch  in  thickness.  This  is  spirally 
twisted  round  the  silk  core,  and  results  in  a  gold 
thread  the  width  of  which  varies  from  -^  to 
yi^  inch,  the  latter  being  the  width  when  the 
thread  has  been  flattened  by  compression.  The 
couched  gold,  after  being  fixed  down,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  some  form  of  severe  pressure.  Possibly 
it  has  been  lightly  tapped  over  with  a  hammer. 
This  is  a  method  employed  at  the  present  day  with 
gold  embroidery;  it  both  burnishes  the  metal  and 
reduces  the  threads  to  an  absolutely  even  surface. 
Examination  under  the  microscope  reveals  a 
coating  of  translucent  resinous  varnish  over  every 
part  of  the  work  which  permeates  right  through  to 
the  under  surface.  This  was  probably  administered 
as  a  protection   when   the   work  was   remounted 
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under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Raine  in  1827.  It  is  not 
original,  for  the  modern  silk  backing,  added  during 
this  remounting  process,  has  been  saturated  with  it 
as  well  as  the  ancient  fabric.  About  nineteen  gold 
threads,  as  they  lie  couched  side  by  side,  measure 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  This  fact  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  fineness  of  the  work,  for  all  is  upon  a 

lijrg  SCHIC 

It  is  likely  that  background  and  pattern  may 
have  had  originally  a  slightly  different  foundation  ; 
the  former  shall  be  discussed  f^rst.  This  is  com- 
posed of  gold  threads,  couched  down  by  a  silk 
one,  upon  a  foundation  of  transverse  horizontal 
threads  of  tightly-stretched  warp.  As  these  foun- 
dation threads  have  in  part  perished,  and  are  in 
any  case  extremely  fragile,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
the  proofs  of  their  former  presence  as  well  as 
stating  the  fact  of  it. 

The  foundation  before  any  work  was  put  upon 
it  would  most  likely  be  in  appearance  similiar  to  the 
diagram  in  FIGURE  i.     This  represents  a  piece  of 

woven  fabric  in 
which  the  central 
portion  is  left  un- 
completed with 
no  weft  threaded 
in  and  out  of  the 
warp.  The  idea 
of  leaving  plain 
fabric  in  part  un- 
woven and  then 

FIGURE    I  ™?S-i"       J^^* 

part  with  pattern 
brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  ancient  fabrics 
recovered  from  the  Akmin  tombs  of  which  there 
are  so  many  existing  examples.  The  pattern, 
however,  upon  these  Egypto-Roman  and  Coptic 
fabrics  is  mainly  executed  by  the  ordinary  tapestry 
method,  that  of  weaving  in  and  out  a  weft  composed 
of  different  coloured  threads,  and  there  is  very  little 
embroidery  stitching  worked  actually  upon  the 
warp.  There  is  a  quantity  of  stem  stitching  upon 
the  completed  web,  but  that  is  another  matter, 
with  little  relation  to  the  present  work.  The 
diagram  in  FIGURE  i  is  not  pure  conjecture;  there  is 

evidence  which 

seems   to    point 

to  such  a  basis. 

In  a  part  where 

the  edging  braid 

has     broken 

away,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  lift  it  up, 

and  underneath 

can    be  seen  a 

piece     of     silk 

fabric  with   the 

edge  turned  over 

as  in  diagram  A  in  FIGURE  2.     Upon  Ufting  up 

this    turn-over,    another    similar    piece    of    silk 


fabric  is  seen  inside  it  with  a  neat  line  of  running 
stitches  fastening  the  two  together  as  in  diagram 
B  in  Figure  2.  The  outer  of  these  two  layers 
is  certainly  the  edge  of  a  silk  lining  which  still  in 
parts  runs  across  the  back  ;  the  inner  one  is  pre- 
sumably the  edge  of  the  foundation  of  the 
embroidered  work.  [FIGURE  i].  At  the  point 
where  this  joins  on  to  the  embroidered  part  there 
is  seen  a  confused  mass  of  thread  ;  this  is  in  all 
likelihood  the  warp  foundation  partly  destroyed 
by  coming  into  contact  with  the  gold  threads  of 
the  ground  which  begin  to  be  laid  upon  it  at  this 
point. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  background  is  supplied  by  watching 
closely  the  method  of  laying  down  the  gold  thread 
with  which  it  is  covered.  This,  which  always 
returns  to  and  fro  between  the  various  details  of 
the  pattern,  as  in  tapestry  weaving   [FIGURE  3], 


is  clearly  at  each  return  of  a  line  pulled  at  tension 
over  some  support,  which  is  not  now,  as  a  rule, 
visible.  A  few  threads  of  the  couched  gold,  seen 
from  underneath  and,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
slightly  pulled  apart  and  released  from  the  couch- 
ing thread,  would  have  the  appearance  of  that  in 
Figure  4.  This  has  been  at  each  turn  of  the  metal 
thread  drawn  down  into  this  position  by  the  couch- 
ing thread  as  it 
also  passed  to  -^ 
and  fro  fixing  the 
metal  thread  in  _  ' . 
place.  This  at  \ 
least  proves  the  "  j 
presence  of  some  - 
kind  of  founda- 

,  ■  n^u      J     ii    J  FIGURE  4 

tion.  The  dotted 

lines  in  the  diagram  represent  the  ground  threads 
over  which,  by  a  kind  of  leverage  action,  it  is 
suggested  the  gold  thread  has  been  drawn. 

Again,  the  gold  threads  as  they  lie  couched  side- 
by-side  upon  the  background  are  peculiarly  closely 
pressed  against  each  other  [Plate  II,  d].  This 
point  is  a  sure  argument  in  favour  of  a  warp  thread 
ground,  for  if  the  threads  of  gold  had  been  couched 
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upon  fabric  they  could  hardly  have  been  set  in  the 
first  place  so  close  to  each  other,  and  when  fastened 
down  would  be  immovable.  Tliis  close  effect  has 
been  obtained  by  the  last  worked  threads  pressing 
down  upon  those  already  worked,  and  it  is  only 
possible  for  the  first  worked  threads  to  yield  to 
pressure  of  this  kind  when  weft  isabsent.  FiGURK  5, 
though  illustrative  of  tapestry  weaving,  explains 


FIGURE  5 

this  point.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  this  dia- 
gram how  easily,  in  answer  to  the  pressure  of  the 
comb,  the  transverse  threads  of  weft  slide  down 
closely  together,  and  whether  they  are  couched  or 
woven  upon  the  warp  the  same  result  can  be 
obtained.  In  fine  weaving  the  point  of  the  needle 
takes  the  place  of  the  comb,  and  it  would  probably 
be  the  needle  which  would  press  the  gold  threads 
together  on  the  S.  Cuthbei't  embroideries. 

Still  further  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  foundation 
of  the  background  is  supplied  by  studying  the  work- 
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ing  of  the  couching  thread  as  it  passes  to  and  fro, 
tying  down  the  gold.  In  order  to  make  this  point 
clear  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  exact  method  of 
work.  The  gold  thread  is  couched  down  upon  its 
unusual  foundation  by  much  the  same  method  as 
that  in  common  use  to-day,  but  it  differs  in  one 
detail,  and  this,  as  it  bears  upon  the  question,  is  of 
importance.  The  modern  method  of  couching  is 
to  fasten  down  the  gold  thread  by  means  of  a  fine 
silk  one,  which  at  intervals  passes  up  from  the  back, 
crosses  over  the  gold  and  then  passes  down  again. 
Figure  6  represents  a  surface  of  gold  thus 
couched,  and  Figure  7  is  a  diagram  explaining 
the  working  of  this  upon  both  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  the 
ground  material.  The 
upper  surface,  A, 
shows  the  gold  thread 
laid  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground  fabric 
and  crossed  at  regular 
intervals  by  a  fine  silk 
one ;  the  under  sur- 
face, B,  shows  the  silk 
thread  constantly 
passing  to  the  correct 
point      for      coming  , 

lu  I.    i      iL       r  i  FIGURE  6 

through  to  the  front ; 

C  is  in  each  case  the  starting  point.  The  gold 
ground  of  the  S.  Cuthbert  embroideries  is 
specially  distinct  in  Plate  II,  E.  This  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  original  and  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  square  ends  of  the 
maniple.  Upon  these  ends  the  gold  is  couched 
horizontally  upon  perpendicular  threads  of  warp, 
which  is  in  opposite  direction  to  the  rest  of  the 
ground. 

In   Plate  II,  e,  the  couching   thread  can  be 
clearly  seen  crossing  at  regular  intervals  over  the 
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horizontal  lines  of  gold  in  similar  fashion  to  that 
in  Figure  6.  At  first  sight  the  crossing  thread 
in  Plate  II,  E,  may  be  mistaken  for  the  warp 
foundation,  for  the  gold  appears  to  be  woven  m- 
and-out  upon  it.  A  glance  at  the  underside,  how- 
ever, shows  at  once  that  this  is  not  the  case,  for 

DESCRIPTION  OF 
The  maniple  occupies  the  uppermost  line  on  the  Plate,  the 
pieces  pendant  from  the  two  extremities  representing  the 
reverses  of  the  two  ends.  The  stole  occupies  the  rest  of  the 
Plate.  The  description  begins  in  each  case  at  the  middle,  for 
as  both  maniple  and  stole  are  worn  doubled  in  the  centre,  so 
that  the  two  halves  hang  down  parallel  to  each  other,  the  design 
shows  correspondence  on  each  side  of  the  medial  point.  Tliis 
is  marked  in  the  maniple  by  a  quatrefoil  in  which  is  the  Divine 
Hand  issuing  from  a  cloud.  Some  conventional  leaves  separate 
the  quatrefoil  from  wreaths  of  cloud,  outside  which  on  each 
side  begin  the  figures.  Similar  cloud-forms  are  seen  beneath 
the  feet  of  all  the  full-length  figures  on  both  vestments,  while 
above  their  heads  there  appear,  not,  as  Dr.  M.  Dreger  says, 
baldachins,  but  compositions  of  conventional  foliage  the  motive 
of  which  is  the  Carolingian  acanthus.  The  names  of  the  figures 
are  inscribed  at  their  sides.  On  each  side  of  the  strip  which 
forms  the  vestment  is  a  border  made  of  a  separate  fabric,  and, 
except  at  the  square  ends  which  have  work  both  at  front  and 
back,  the  strips  were  lined  with  plain  silk,  the  border  being 
turned  over  to  the  back  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  edging  to  this 
lining.  The  part  of  the  border  that  shows  on  the  front  is  -n- in- 
broad,  so  that,  as  the  whole  width  of  each  vestment  is  2J  in., 
there  is  left  a  space  ij  in.  wide  for  the  figures  and  lettering. 
Each  figure  with  the  clouds  on  which  he  stands  and  the  foliage 
above  him  takes  up  about  7  in.  in  height,  the  stature  of  each 
being  about  5  in. 

On  the  heraldic  left  of  the  centre  of  the  maniple  appears  S. 
Sixtus  robed  in  the  tunica  talaris  which  had  become  the  liturgi- 
cal alb,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  over  it  in  a  bordered  upper 
tunic  called  a  dalmatic.  Both  garments  would  be  sleeved  ;  the 
tight-fitting  sleeve  may  be  that  of  the  alb,  and  is  seen  at  the  right 
wrist  of  the  figure  where  it  is  confined  by  a  wristlet  similar  to 
one  of  the  pair  found  on  the  body  of  S.  Cuthbert,  and  no  doubt 
part  of  the  donation  of  Athelstan.  Over  the  dalmatic  is  worn  a 
stole,  comparatively  short,  with  fringed  square  ends  which  seem 
rather  wider  than  the  stole  itself.  Over  these  vestments  Sixtus 
wears  the  chasuble  in  a  simple  early  form  apparently  not  cut  up 
at  the  sides.  Over  his  left  wrist  he  carries  a  maniple,  also  with 
square  ends.  At  the  neck  there  is  no  sign  of  amice  or  humerale. 
The  head  is  tonsured  and  nimbed  ;  the  hands  are  without  gloves, 
as  is  seen  by  the  finger-nails  of  the  left  hand  ;  the  feet  are  clad 
in  a  form  of  shoe  made  of  some  soft  fabric  drawn  up  over  the 
foot  to  the  ankle  and  fastened  along  an  opening  that  extends 
from  the  point  of  the  toes  to  the  top  of  the  instep.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  centre  a  mature  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  appears 
dressed  like  his  predecessor  Sixtus,  but  his  dalmatic  is  ornamen- 
ted down  each  side,  and  he  holds  the  maniple  in  the  right  hand 
instead  of  the  left.  Below  Gregory  stands  his  well-known 
deacon  Peter ,  of  youthful  mien.  His  dress  shows  characteristic 
differences  from  that  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  His  feet 
are  covered  in  the  saine  way  as  the  others,  and  he  wears  like 
them  the  long  alb,  and  has  tight-fitting  sleeves  finished  with  a 
wristlet.  Over  this  is  worn  a  dalmatic  with  fairly  voluminous 
sleeves  and  with  ornaments  down  the  sides,  but  there  is  of 
course  no  chasuble,  which  is  far  excellence  the  priestly  vest- 
ment. He  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  maniple,  and  the  stole  is 
after  diaconal  fashion  worn  over  the  left  shoulder  and  crosses 
the  body  diagonally  to  the  right  hip,  where  the  end  would  be 
united  with  the  other  half  of  the  strip  that  crosses  the  b.ick. 
What  is  shown  on  the  right  shoulder  may  possibly  be  the  centre 
part  of  the  stole  where  it  is  doubled  and  fastened  with  a  pin  to 
the  dalmatic.  The  corresponding  deacon  below  Sixtus, 
Laurence,  is  robed  like  Peter,  but  has  no  orarium  or  stole  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  he  holds  the  maniple  with  the  right  hand. 
Of  the  two  ends  that  under  Peter  is  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
maniple,  but  the  other  end  is  separate,  and  this  led  Raine 
into  an  error  which  has  been  perpetuated  till  quite  recently, 
for  he  appropriated  to  the  maniple  one  of  the  similar  ends  of 
the  stole.  The  end  under  Peter  shows  the  bearded  nimbed  bust 
of  the  Baptist  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  palm  branch  and  in 


no  gold  appears  upon  the  back  excepting  by 
accident.  If  the  gold  had  been  thus  woven  there 
would  be  as  much  of  it  seen  upon  the  back  as 
upon  the  front  [see  weft  in  Figure  5].  This  silk 
thread,  so  clearly  seen  crossing  over  the  gold,  is 
the    couching    thread,    the    warp,    forming    the 

THE  VE.STMENTS 

the  left  a  closed  book.  The  corresponding  piece  is  of  course 
that  with  John  the  Evangelist,  who  has  a  nimbed  head  with 
beard  and  boldly  drawn  moustache  on  a  bust  with  left  hand 
holding  a  palm  branch  and  right  hand  what  seems  to  be  a  cup. 
The  two  Johns,  it  will  be  remembered,  occur  together  on  the 
Ruthwell  and  perhaps  also  the  Bewcattle  Cross.  The  foliage 
ornamentabove  the  square  ends  shows  that  the  present  placing 
is  correct.  The  inscriptions  on  the  reverses  are  noticed  in 
the  text  of  the  article. 

The  stole  is  ornamented  with  figures  of  prophets,  disposed 
like  the  effigies  on  the  maniple  on  each  side  of  a  central  device, 
consisting  in  a  Lamb  within  a  quatrefoil,  outside  of  which  we 
again  see  the  wreaths  of  cloud,  as  well  as  patterns  of  conven- 
tional foliage.  The  vestment  was  recovered  in  five  pieces,  as 
Raine  reports,  the  ends  being  also  separate,  and  the  longest 
existing  piece  shows  a  sequence  of  four  figures.  On  the  heraldic 
right  of  the  centre  is  the  very  mutilated  figure  of  Isai;ih.  O^i  the 
left  of  the  centre  there  comes  almost  immediately  a  break.  On 
the  piece,  however,  placed  next  this  on  the  Plate,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  figure  of  Jeremiah,  for  Raine  read  beside  him  the 
letters  .  .  .  M  I  A  S.  This  may  be  held  to  establish  Isaiah  and 
Jercmi.ah,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  and  as  the  latter  is 
followed  without  a  break  by  Daniel,  we  can  restore  with  prac- 
tical certainty  E/,ekiel  as  next  in  order  to  Isaiah.  The  four  so- 
called  major  prophets  occupy  accordingly  the  places  of 
honour,  and  below  them,  on  each  side,  follow  similarly- 
treated  figures  of  the  minor  prophets,  of  whom,  however,  only 
nine  actually  appear  either  in  person  or  by  their  names,  on  the 
extant  pieces.  The  order  of  some  of  tfie  other  pieces  may 
be  somewhat  conjectural,  but  as  Amos  follows  Daniel  without 
a  break  Hosea  may  be  ranged,  as  in  the  Plate,  in  sequence  to 
the  lost,  but  certain,  Ezekiel,  and  he  carries  after  him 
Joel  and  Habakkuk.  Amos  is  followed  by  Obadiah,  and 
m  the  present  arrangement  Jonah  is  made  to  succeed 
Obadiah,  being  followed  on  the  same  piece  by  Zachariah. 
The  figure  of  Zachariah  is  broken  away  at  the  bust,  but  the 
unnamed  figure  preserved  only  from  the  breast  downwards  that 
follows  on  the  Plate  is  not  the  lower  part  of  Zachariah,  as  the 
reader  will  satisfy  himself  if  he  notes  that  tha  prophets  through- 
out turn  alternately  to  the  left  and  right.  Nahum  ends  on  one 
side  the  series  of  extant  figures  as  at  present  arranged.  This 
arrangement  may  be  justified  by  the  following  considerations  : 
It  will  be  noted  that  two  of  the  extant  prophets,  Joel  and 
Nahum,  differ  from  the  other  complete  figures  in  that  they 
hold  no  palm  branch  in  their  hands.  This  seems,  however,  to 
be  lacking  also  to  Obadiah  and  Zachariah,  in  which  case  the 
general  scheme  would  seem  to  be  that,  while  all  the  major 
prophets  hold  palms,  the  minor  alternate  between  that  action 
and  the  gesture  of  benediction.  Nahum,  in  act  of  blessing, 
would  thus  be  last  on  his  side,  while  below  Habakkuk  would 
come  three  prophets  of  which  the  centre  one  alone  would 
hold  the  palm.  The  square  ends,  which  show  no  trace  of 
fringe,  have  busts  of  James  and  Thomas  the  Apostles,  with 
the  inscriptions  on  the  reverse. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  figures  of  the  prophets  are  un- 
necessary. They  differ  somewhat  in  gesture  and  action,  and 
are  on  the  whole  more  gracefully  drawn  and  fuller  of  life  than 
the  maniple  figures.  In  particular  their  bare  feet  are  sometimes 
delineated  with  a  feeling  for  shape  and  action  that  would  please 
an  artist  of  the  modern  "school.  They  are  all  bearded,  and  have 
long  hair  and  nimbi,  while  their  bodies  are  swathed  in  ample 
draperies  of  an  ideal  type  without  any  hint  at  ecclesiastical 
vestments.  The  robes  are  generally  girded  in  round  the  waist, 
and  there  hangs  at  one  side  a  scarf,  the  fluttering  end  of 
which  suggests  the  familiar  Anglo-Saxon  drapery  of  the 
MSS.  The  cast  of  drapery,  the  girdles,  and  especially  the 
careful  finish  given  to  the  drawing  of  the  robe  at  the  bottom 
by  the  feet  remind  us  of  the  carved  figures  of  angels  in  the 
church  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  possibly  works  of  the  loth 
century. 
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foundation,  is  a  much  finer  one  and  hidden  from 
sight  between  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the 
stitching. 

Figure  8  is  a  diagram  ilhistrating  the  couching 
upon  both  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  stole 
and  maniple.  The  close  perpendicular  lines  re- 
present the  warp  threads  which  form  the  ground 
support.  A  comparison  of  Figures  7  and  8 
shows  that  the  two  methods,  though  carried  out 
upon  different  foundations,  are,  upon  both  front 
and  back,  identical  excepting  for  one  detail.  This 
is  that  in  FIGURE  8  the  couching  thread,  when 
at  the  back,  is  always,  before  passing  again  to  the 
surface,  interlocked  with  the  thread  lying  upon 
each  side  \sce  b].  The  straight  dotted  lines  in 
the  diagram  represent  the  way  the  couching 
thread  would  have  gone  but  for  this  interlace- 
ment. These  dotted  lines  will  be  found  to  agree 
exactly  with  the  couching  thread  in  the  lower 
diagram  of  Figure  7.  The  interlacement  at  the 
back,  which  is  easily  contrived  during  the  process 
of  execution,  is  necessary  because  of  the  unusual 
foundation.  This  simple  device  knits  the  work  so 
well  together  that  it  practically  makes  the  com- 
pleted fabric  independent  of  the  warp  foundation  ; 
if  this  gave  way,  which  is  what  has  actually 
happened,  the  work  would  still  hold  fairly  well  in 
place.  The  interlacement  answers  still  another 
purpose  :  without  this  contrivance  the  couching 
thread  when  passing  across  the  gold  upon  the 
surface  would  incline  to  cross  it  at  a  distinct  angle 
rather  than  straight  over,  because  warp  threads 
even  though  tightly  strung  could  not  hold  the 
couching  thread  so  exactly  in  position  as  if  it  had 
passed  through  fabric. 

This  peculiar  basis  of  warp  threads,  slight  though 
it  is,  fulfils  all  real  requirements,  and  for  this  couch- 
ing, is  hardly  more  difficult  to  work  upon  than 
fabric.  It  serves  as  an  excellent  guide  for  bringing 
through  the  couching  thread  at  regular  intervals, 
and  it  supplies  just  the  least  possible  necessary 
support  for  working  upon.  In  fact,  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  tech- 
nique is  that  the  warp  was  hardly  intended  for 
more   than   a  temporary    support.     The    fragile 


natnre  of  the  basis  probably  accounts  for  this 
couching  process  being  chosen  for  use  rather  than 
weaving.  With  the  latter  technique  the  fine  warp 
threads  of  the  ground  would  not  have  been  of 
sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  gold,  but  with  the 
former  the  couching  thread  is  of  material  assis- 
tance in  the  way  of  support.  By  this  ingenious 
method  the  strength  of  a  fabric  ground  was  ob- 
tained without  its  clumsiness.  Making  use  of  warp 
instead  of  fabric  for  the  working  basis  changes  the 
character  of  the  technique  to  a  wonderful  degree, 
and  it  is  this  treatment  which  is  responsible  for 
the  mysterious  beauty  of  the  background. 

The  reason  why  so  much  of  the  warp  founda- 
tion has  disappeared  may  be  partly  because  it  is 
of  less  substance  than  the  couching  thread,  which, 
though  it  would  soon  fall  to  dust  if  tampered 
with,  is  practically  intact.  And  it  is  possible  that 
the  foundation  threads  were  of  more  perishable 
material.  This  curious  accident  of  one  material 
lasting  and  another  perishing  has  clearly  occurred 
with  other  work  similarly  circumstanced.  On  the 
12th-century  Worcester  fragments  of  embroidery, 
preserved  for  many  centuries  in  the  tomb  of 
Walter  de  Cantelupe,  the  gold  remains  intact,  also 
the  ground  of  silk  fabric,  but  the  couching  thread 
has  practically  all  perished  leaving  little  circular 
hoops  of  gold  standing  out  upon  the  reverse  side, 
through  which,  by  the  point  retire  method  of 
work,  it  once  passed,  securing  the  gold  in  position. 
To  give  still  another  instance  :  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,° 
when  describing  some  late  12th-century  em- 
broideries found  in  an  archbishop's  tomb  at 
Canterbury,  says,  "The  linen  foundation  has 
completely  perished  and  only  some  very  slight 
traces  of  its  former  presence  are  left.  The  stole, 
therefore,  now  consists  of  the  silk  embroidery 
simply  cohering  without  any  actual  support". 

[We  are  obliged  to  John  Hogg  for  the  use  of  the 
blocks  of  Figures  5  and  6,  from  his  publication 
"  Embroidery  and  Tapestry  Weaving  "  by  Mrs. 
Archibald  H.  Christie.— Ed.] 

{To  be  continued.) 


'  Vetusta  Monumenta,  Vol.  vil,  Part  i,  1893. 
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LODOVICO  SCARAMPI.     BY  CRISTOFORO 

GEREMIA 

HE  British  Museum,  by  the  generosity 
of  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund, 
has  recently  acquired  a  good  specimen 
of  the  medal  of  Lodovico  Scarampi,' 
which    is   illustrated  in    Plate  I,  a. 

*For  previous  articles  see  Vols,  xxii,  p.  131,  xx,  p.  200,  and 
XIX,  p.  138,  where  will  be  found  a  full  list  up  to  that  date. 

'  It  was  purchased  at  the  Frankfort  auction  (Cahn's  Catalogue, 
23  Oct.,  1912,  lot  5)  of  the  duplicates  of  the  Berlin  Museum. 


This  medal,  with  its  extraordinarily  characteristic 
portrait  of  th^^arrior-prelate — more  like  an  h-ish- 
man  than  an  Italian,  one  would  say, — is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  again, 
or  to  discuss  its  attribution  to  Cristoforo  Geremia. 
That  attribution  may  be  taken  to  be  as  certain  as 
any  that  has  ever  been  made  of  an  unsigned  and 
undocumented   medal   can    be,^     Tomasini*   has 

'^  Cp.  Arirand  II,  37,  2  ;  Fabriczy  (Eng.  transl.),  pp.  156,  159  ; 
Niimism.  Chron.,  1910,  p.  365. 
^ lllustr.vironim  elogia,  p.  18. 
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already  remarked  that  the  reverse  clearly  refers  to 
Scarampi's  military  triumphs  on  behalf  of  the 
Church.  Scarampi  (or  Mezzarota,  as  he  called 
himself  when  he  became  a  patrician  of  Venice) 
began  his  career  as  a  soldier  in  the  papal  service 
under  Martin  V,  and  rose,  after  the  fall  of  Giovanni 
Vitelleschi,  to  be  commander-in-chief  under 
Eugenius  ;  he  was  employed  for  similar  purposes 
by  all  the  Popes  until  his  death  in  1465.  This 
medal  seems  to  have  been  made  between  that  date 
and  1461,  when  Cristoforo  is  first  known  to  have 
been  working  in  Rome  in  Scarampi's  employment. 
Not  the  least  of  Scarampi's  services  to  the  papal 
court  consisted  in  the  way  in  which  he  controlled 
the  unruly  Romans.  As  admiral  in  1456  he  de- 
feated the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  .^Egean,  and  plun- 
dered some  islands.*  It  was  after  this  that  he  had 
something  like  a  triumph,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
and  this  may  be  the  subject  represented  on  the 
reverse.  On  the  other  hand  the  words  ecclesia 
restituta  would  refer  more  properly  to  his  defeat  of 
Piccinino  at  Anghiari  and  expulsion  of  the  enemy 
from  the  papal  territory  in  1440.  "  Exalto  ",  in  the 
exergue  of  the  reverse,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  explained  ;  it  may  have  been  his  device, 
embodying  a  claim  to  raise  up  the  church  from  its 
fallen  state.  The  medal  should  be  compared  with 
Mantegna's  fine  portrait  at  Berlin. 

IPPOLITO   D'ESTE 

The  rare  medal  of  Ippolito,  the  handsome  son 
of  Ercole  I  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  Eleonora 
of  Aragon,  is  illustrated  in  Plate  I,  B,  from 
the  only  specimen  known  to  me,  that  at  Vienna.* 
Ippolito  was  born  in  1479,  and  made  cardinal  by 
Alexander  VI  in  1493.  As  he  does  not  bear  the 
title  of  cardinal  it  might  seem  that  the  medal  should 
date  from  before  his  promotion  ;  but  his  features 
are  fully  developed,  not  those  of  a  boy  of  less  than 
fifteen  years.  At  the  same  time  the  style  of  the 
piece  forbids  us  to  date  it  much  after  1500. 

In  my  last  notes'  I  discussed  a  few  Florentine 
medals  connected  more  or  less  directly  with 
Niccolo  Fiorentino.  This  medal  is  also  of 
Florentine  work,  and  comes  fairly  close  to  the 
master's  style.  Now  we  have  a  record  of  the 
presence  of  Ippolito  in  Florence  in  1503.  Being 
absent  from  Rome  at  the  death  of  Alexander  VI, 
he  was  hurrying  thither  when,  his  horse  stumbling, 
he  broke  his  leg,  and  was  forced  to  lie  up  at 
Florence  until  he  recovered.  Such  circumstances 
would  be  very  favourable  to  the  employment  of  a 
Florentine  medallist  to  do  his  portrait.  The 
features  as  rendered  on  the  medal  may  well  be 
those  of  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-four  years.' 

*Some  papal  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
Belgrad  in  the  same  year,  which  one  is  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  exploit  of  John  Hunyadi, 

•  I  have  to  thank  Ritter  A.  von  Loehr  for  a  cast .  It  is  described 
by  Armand,  Vol  iii,  p.  169,  G.     Diameter  45  mm, 

'Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  xxil,  p.  131. 
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PIETRO  MONTI 

Obv.  -PETRVS- MONTI  VS-  (wedge-shaped 
stops).  Bust  to  right,  with  long  hair,  classically 
draped,  with  bulla  on  right  shoulder.     Granitura. 

Rev.  VIS-TEMPERA(t)A-FERT  and  in  field 
IN  I  VIA'  (wedge-shaped  stops).  Monti,  nude, 
standing  to  front ;  on  left,  a  halberd,  cuirass,  sword, 
helmet  and  shield,  which  he  appears  to  reject  with 
a  gesture ;  on  r.,  on  two  closed  books  an  open 
volume  with  an  incised  inscription  (apparently 
diw  I  ahil  in  a  kind  of  cursive)  to  which  he  points 
with  his  left  hand. 

Cast.  Diam.  34-5  mm.  See  Plate  I,  c.  Cp. 
Armand  11  20.  6,  "Tresor  de  Numism."  Il.xxxviil, 
8;   Gaetani,  "  Mus.  Mazzuchellianum  ",  i,  p.  159. 

The  "  Tresor  de  Numismatique  ",  dealing  with 
this  medal  ^,  supposes  it  to  represent  the  Venetian 
scholar  and  cleric  Pietro  Monte,  who  died  in 
1457.  Armand  did  not  question  this  attribution, 
although  the  style  of  the  medal  is  clearly  some 
half-century  later.  Moreover,  Gaetani,  in  the 
"  Museum  Mazzuchellianum,"  had  long  ago  point- 
ed out  that  the  person  represented  is,  by  his  dress, 
no  cleric,  and  had  identified  him  rightly  as  the 
Milanese  Pietro,  son  of  Giorgio  Ambrogio  Monti.* 

This  "  vir  monstruosas  doctrinaj  ",  a  proficient 
theologian  and  linguist,  also  followed  the  art  of 
war,  and  commanded  infantry  in  the  Venetian 
service,  distinguishing  himself  particularly  in  the 
battle  of  Ghiara  d'Adda  in  1509.  It  was  in  the 
same  year  that  two  of  his  books  on  military  matters 
were  published  at  Milan.  The  medal,  which 
represents  him  standing  between  weapons  of  war 
and  a  pile  of  books,  clearly  commemorates  his 
double  activity.  The  attitude  of  rejecting  the 
implements  of  war  and  turning  to  literature  illus- 
trates the  remark,  which  I  find  in  Miss  C.  M.  Ady's 
excellent  History  0/  Milan  under  the  Sforza  (p.  298), 
that  "  soldiers,  such  as  Pietro  Monti,  turned  from 
their  active  life  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  tactics". 

Few  have  noticed,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
read,  the  inscription  incised  on  the  book  to  which 
Monti  points.  Mr.  A.  C.  Stewart  of  the  British 
Museum  suggests  that  the  reading,  which  is  very 
obscure,  though  clearer  on  the  Berlin  specimen  '■ 
than  on  our  own,  is  as  given  above.  The  last  word  of 
the  inscription  round  the  field  can  hardly  be 
anything  but  FERT,  although  the  T,  owing  to 
the  stop  which  follows  it  having  run  into  the 
upright  stroke,  resembles  an  E.  We  now  come  to 
the  two  words  in  the  field.  The  A  has  a  top  serif 
to  the  left,  and  a  stop  after  it.     Are  the  words 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  medal  which  Chacon  describes 
as  representing  this  cardinal,  with  the  reverse  "  ne  transeas 
servum  tuum  "  is  of  Ippolito  II  (Armand  I,  222,4). 

*  The  British  Museum  owes  this  medal  and  that  of  Elij.ih  de 
Latas  described  below  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Maurice  Rosen- 
heim, who  presented  them  through  the  National  Art  Collections 
Fund. 

'  P.  Argelati,  Bibl.  Script.  Mediol.  II.  I.  p.  956-7. 

"  Of  which  I  owe  a  cast  to  Dr.  Regling. 


^  0,  G.  J 
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simply  "in  via",  or  is  the  peculiar  A  meant  for  TA, 
and  are  we  to  read  the  whole  inscription  "Vis 
temperata  fert  in  vita(m)  durabil(em)  "  ?  In  any 
case  there  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Horace 
Od.  Ill,  4,  66  :  "vim  temperatam  Dii  quoque 
provehunt  in  mains".  The  solution  could  probably 
be  reached  by  examining  the  works  of  Monti, 
none  of  which  is  accessible  to  me. 

A   GROUP   OF   VENETIAN    MEDALS 

Ohv.  ELIA-DELATAS-EBR  EO-MD52.  Bust 
to  right,  with  curly  hair  and  beard,  wearing 
doublet.  Rev.  -KICA-SVA  GlENETRICE. 
Bust  to  r.,  with  hair  in  net,  wearing  bodice  cut 
square  in  front  over  undergarment. 

Cast.  Diam.  40  mm.  Plate  I,  D.  From  A.  E. 
Cahn's  Auction,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  191 2,  lot  55,  Taf. 
II.     See  above,  note  I.     C/).  Arniand  II,  p.  231,  10. 

The  Jewish  family  of  Latas  or  Lattes  "  (origin- 
ally from  the  village  of  Lattes  near  Montpellier) 
has  been  well  known  in  Italy  for  many  centuries. 
The  member  who  is  represented  with  his  mother 
Rica  on  the  medal  of  1552  [Plate  I,  d]  was  the 
son  of  Immanuel  Lattes,  who  flourished  in  Rome 
at  the  court  of  Leo  X,  from  about  15 15  to  1527. 
The  family  in  the  i6th  century  seems  to  be  chiefly 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Rome  ;  but  the  style 
of  this  medal  points  distinctly  to  northern  Italy, 
and  especially  to  Venice. 

In  fact  the  nearest  parallel  to  it  seems  to  be  a 
medal  of  Girolamo  Cornaro  (Cornelio)  and  his 
wife  Elena,  which  is  illustrated  beside  it  [Plate  I, 
e].  Although  not  quite  so  plump  in  style,  it  has 
similar  lettering,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is 
a  general  resemblance  in  the  way  of  naming  the 
pei  sons  represented,  "  Helena  sua  moglie  ",  corre- 
sponding to  "  Rica  sua  gienetrice  ". 

This  medal  of  Cornaro  and  his  wife  is  generally 
placed  beside  two  others,  one  representing  two 
brothers  of  the  Podocataro  family,  the  other 
Elisabetta  Quirini.  Both  are  illustrated  for  com- 
parison in  Plate  I,  F,  G.  I  am  disinclined  to 
believe  that  they  are  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
Cornaro  medal ;  they  are  at  once  more  delicate 
and  stronger.  But  all  four  medals  come  close  to- 
gether. That  of  Elijah  and  his  mother,  though 
perhaps  inferior  to  its  companions,  is  important 
in  that  it  bears  the  date  1552.  The  others,  or  some 
of  them,  have  been  attributed  to  Riccio,'"  although 

"  See  the  Jewish  Eiicyclopcvdia  s.  v.  ;  Zunz  and  Steinschneider 
in /i;«/iHn(»  (Bamberg),  VI  (186S),  p.  102.  The  most  famous 
niembcr  of  the  family  was  the  celebrated  physician  Jacob  ben 
Immanuel,  or  Bonet  de  Lattes,  the  grandfather  of  Elijah, 
on  whom  see  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  tier  Jiiden  in  Rom, 
II,  pp.81  ff. 

1*  Iveary  (in  his  Guide  to  the  British  Museum  Exhibition,  2nd 
ed.,  p.  43)  attributed  the  three  ipedals  to  Riccio  "chiefly,  on  the 
authority  of  Cicognara",  who,  however,  expressed  his  opinion 
on  the  Cornaro  piece  only.  Armand,  while  leaving  them  under 
the  heading,  indicated  his  doubts.  The  author  of  the  Simon 
Catalogue  (Berlin),  no.  145,  rejects  the  attribution  so  far  as  the 
Cornaro  medal  at  any  rate  is  concerned.  Independently  of  this, 
I  had  noted  in  my  copy  of  Armand  that  these  medals  are  not 
much  earlier  than  1550. 


the  attribution  has  not  met  with  much  favour. 
Elisabetta  Quirini ''  was  the  learned  daughter  of 
the  Venetian  Francesco  and  married  Lorenzo 
Massolo.  She  is  best  known  as  the  subject  of  a 
lost  portrait  by  Titian,"  which  was  in  1544  in  the 
collection  of  Giovanni  della  Casa  (by  whom,  as  by 
Bembo,  she  was  "  affezionata ").  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  date  the  picture  about  1540  ;  but  it 
may  have  been  painted  in  1544,  when  Giovanni 
della  Casa  was  nunzio  at  Venice.  In  the  i8th 
century  the  picture  is  said  to  have  been  in  Rome, 
and  a  copy  of  it  in  Venice  "appresso  li  Padovani 
Pittori".  Giovanni  della  Casa  wrote  a  sonnet  on 
the  picture.  All  record  of  it  seems  now  to  be  lost, 
except  for  an  engraving  made  by  Giuseppe  Canale, 
on  which  the  engraver  (presumably  on  the  basis  of 
conjecture)  has  put  the  date  1560.  The  engraving 
is  rare,  neither  the  British  Museum  nor  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  possessing  impressions  ;  but  Ur. 
Regling  has  kindly  provided  a  photograph  of  the 
Berlin  specimen  [see  Plate  II,  a],  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  both  engraving  and  medal  repre- 
sent the  same  person.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the 
medal  and  the  picture  were  made  about  the  same 
time,  the  former  clearly  cannot  be  the  work  of 
Riccio,  who  died  in  1532.  Elisabetta  was  still 
living  in  1556,  when  her  husband  died,  and  she 
commissioned  Titian  to  paint  the  S.  Laivrence 
of  the  Gesuiti  for  his  tomb. 

As  regards  the  Podocatari,  Ludovico  obviously 
cannot  be  the  man  who  was  made  cardinal  in  1500 
and  died  in  1504.  But  Giampaolo  may  well  be 
that  nephew  of  Livio  Podocataro,  archbishop  of 
Nicosia,  who  died  prematurely  in  or  shortly 
before  1552,'°  and  Ludovico  a  younger  brother  of 
his. 

Again,  the  medal  of  Paolo  Rannusio'"  and  his 
wife  Cecilia  Vitali,  which  is  illustrated  in 
Plate  I,  h,  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Greene's  beautiful 
specimen,  is  from  the  same  hand  as  the  medals  of 
the  Podocatari  and  Elisabetta  Quirini.  Paolo 
was  the  son  of  that  Giambattista  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  Aldine  Press  ;  born  in  1532,  he 
appears  here  to  be  about  25  to  30  years  old,  so 
that  the  medal  dates  from  about  1560. 

Everything,  in  fact,  points  to  the  middle  of  the 
i6th  century  in  Venice  for  the  origin  of  the 
medals. 

The  plump  treatment  of  the  busts  on  the  group 
is  characteristic  of  the  Venetian  style  of  the  period. 
We  see  it  also,  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  work  of 
Alessandro  Vittoria,  as  m  his  portraits  of  Caterina 

"Gaefani,  Mus.  Mazzuch.,  II,  p.  201  ;  Armand  III,  p.  49,  a. 
The  reverse  of  her  medal  represents  the  Three  Graces,  but  is 
omitted  from  tlie  plate  for  lack  of  space. 

"  What  follows  is  gathered  from  the  notes  by  Egidio  Menagio 
to  the  sonnets  of  Giov.  della  Casa  (Opcie,  ed.  1728,  Vol.  i,  p.  19, 
Sonnet  No.  32);  Vasari,  ed.  Milancsi,  vii,  p.  456  ;  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  Titian,  2nd  ed.,  11,  pp.  48,  259  f- 

"  Cicogna,  hcrizioni  Vcnezianc,  iv,  p.  143, 

1"  Or  Khamnusius,  the  pseudo-classical  form  preferred  by  him 
and  his  relations  on  their  medals, 
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Notes  on  Italian  Medals 

Sandella  and  Hadria;  and  Dr.  Bode"  has  noticed 
the  existence  of  a  group  of  medals  of  nameless 
ladies,  doubtless  Venetians,  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  medal  previously 
described  was  in  the  Spitzer  Collection '';  the 
present  one  was  sold  in  the  Frankfort  auction 
mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  duplicates  of  the 
Berlin  Cabinet.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  the 
earliest  known  medallic  portrait  of  a  Jew. 

Had  the  Lattes  family  any  connexion  with 
Venice  or  the  North  of  Italy  ?  Prof.  Kracauer  in- 
forms me  (through  Dr.  Julius  Cahn)  that  Elijah's 
father  Immanuel  was  allowed  a  salary  of  sixty 
ducats  out  of  the  taxes  received  from  the  Jews  of 
the  March  of  Ancona  and  Pesaro,  and  that  Elijah 
also  received  a  salary  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
Jews  of  Pesaro  ;  from  which  he  argues  that 
Immanuel  and  Elijah  must  have  had  a  residence  in 
Pesaro."    One   would  like  to   have  more  precise 

"Zeitsclir.fiii'bild.  Kunst,  xv  (Nov.  1904),  p.  40.  Cp.  also  the 
medal  of  Eugenio  Sincritico  and  his  wife  in  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Italian  Sculpture,  etc.  (1912), 
Case  G,  no.  63. 

"  Purchased  by  Albert  Wolf,  and  figured  and  descibed  by  him 
in  Monatschrijt  fur  Gcsch.  71.  Wissiicsjiieientlnims,  xxxviii  (1894), 
p.  239.     He  mentions  another  specimen  in  the  Berlin  Cabinet. 

1' Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  cp.  cit.  pp,  83  and  104  f.,  mention 
the  payment  to  the  father  out  of  the  revenue  from  the  Jews  of 


details,  for  the  fact  that  a  papal  employe's  salary 
was  paid  out  of  the  revenue  from  a  certain  place 
does  not  prove  that  the  employ^  was  connected 
with  that  place.  But  that  the  medal  is  the  work 
of  an  artist  of  the  Veneto  seems  to  me  to  be 
certain. 

GIOVANNI    FONDATI 

C6z'.  GIOVANNI-  -FONDATI-N-F-  (wedge- 
shaped  stops).  Bust  to  right,  bearded,  classically 
draped,  with  bulla  on  r.  shoulder. 

Cast.  Diam.  41.5  mm.  See  Plate  I,  J.  A.  E. 
Cahn's  Auction,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  23  Oct.,  1912,  lot 
52,  Taf.  II. 

Presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund. 

The  identity  of  this  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
not  been  made  out.  Possibly  he  belonged  to  the 
Bolognese  family  of  Fondazza.  About  the  style 
and  period  of  the  medal,  however,  we  may  make 
a  fairly  safe  conjecture  ;  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
in  dating  it  about  1560,  and  attributing  it  to  the 
classicizing  school  of  Padua,  which  produced 
medals  such  as  that  of  Sir  John  Cheke."" 

the  March  of  Ancona,  but  sav  nothing  about  Pesaro  or  any  pay- 
ment to  the  son.    Elijah  is  given  by  these  writers  in  the  genea- 
logical tree  as  second  son  of  Immanuel,  with  the  date  1554,  and 
his  identity  with  the  person  on  the  medal  of  1552  is  accepted. 
2°  Burlington  Magazine,  Dec.  1907,  p.  150. 


REMBRANDT'S     EARLIER     ETCHING     OF     JAN     CORNELIS 

SYLVIUS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.  HIND 


HE  traditional  identification  of  the 
sitter  in  Rembrandt's  etching,  B.  206, 
with  the  Mennonite  preacher,  Jan 
Cornells  Sylvius,  having  been  ques- 
tioned,' I  take  this  opportunity  of 
reproducing  an  impression  bearing  on  the  subject 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  to  which 
Mr.  John  Charrington  has  called  my  attention. 
It  appears  to  me  to  provide  further  confirmation 
of  tradition,  if  any  be  required.  I  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  regarding  the  sitter  as  the  same  as  is 
represented  in  the  picture  dated  1645  in  the 
Carstanjen  Collection  (Bode  290,  now  exhibited 
in  the  Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich,  formerly  in  the 
Berlin  Museum),  which  also  bears  the  traditional 
name  of  J.  C.  Sylvius.  In  spite  of  this  tradition, 
and  what  seems  to  me  convincing  resemblance 
between  the  picture  and  the  etching  of  1634,-  Dr. 
Bode  writes  of  the  picture  in  Vol.  iv  of  his  Rem- 
brandt work  (p.  36),  "  the  noble  and  serious,  almost 
gloomy,  features,  relieved  only  by  a  slight  ray  of 
light  that  glances  off  them  on  to  the  open  book 
before  him,  have  little  in  common  with  the  plain, 
'  E.g.  by  Ur.  W.  von  Seidlitz,  Kritisches  Vergcichniss  dcr 
Radicriingen  Rembrandts,  Leipzig,  1895. 

'  Which  we  may  assume  Dr.  Bode  accepts  as  a  portrait  of 
Sylvius,  for  he  speaks  of  the  etchings  of  Sylvius. 
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in  fact  ugly,  face  of  Sylvius,  who  died  in  1638,  and 
whose  appearance  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  etch- 
ings. Such  likeness  as  there  is  lies  in  such  super- 
ficial traits  as  the  scanty  beard  ". 

If  we  knew  only  the  Carstanjen  picture  and  the 
posthumous  etching  of  1646  (B.  280,  Hind,  225), 
I  could  understand  serious  reason  for  doubting  the 
identity  of  the  sitter  in  the  picture.  But  the  etch- 
ing of  1634'  forms  a  bridge  between  the  two — i.e., 
between  the  somewhat  lofty  features  of  the  picture 
and  the  more  squat  appearance  of  the  face  in  the 
print. 

To  me  the  shape  of  the  forehead,  nose,  and 
cheeks,  the  line  of  the  mouth,  and  the  cut  of  the 
beard,  all  point  indubitably  to  the  same  person  in 
the  picture  and  posthumous  etching,  though  the 
face  and  figure  are  given  an  added  dignity  in  the 
picture.  But  this  enhanced  dignity  would  be 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  a  posthumous  com- 
mission given  to  the  artist  by  relatives  who  would 
desire  the  ideal. 

The  posthumous  etching  undoubtedly  repre- 
sents Sylvius  nearer  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
certainly  looks  more  than  four  years  older  than  in 

'Or  1633,  as  it  is  sometimes  read.  The  figures  of  the  date 
are  obscured  by  the  heavy  shading  of  the  background. 


T.C...^ 
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Rembrandt* s  Earlier  Etching  of  Jan  Cornelis  Sylvius 


the  etching  of  1634,  but  a  man  is  Hkely  to  age 
in  appearance  very  suddenly  after  seventy,  for 
Sylvius  was  seventy-four  at  his  death  in  1638. 
The  cheeks  have  sunk,  leaving  the  cheek  bones 
more  marked,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  has  emphasized 
the  contours  of  the  skull  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
shape  of  the  nose  :  but  there  are  the  same  lines 
between  the  brows,  and  the  same  mouth  and 
beard. 

Very  probably  the  sketch  for  the  Carstanjen 
picture,  preserved  in  the  Collection  Friedrich 
August  II,  Dresden,*  was  done  at  the  same  time  as 
the  etching  of  1634,  or,  at  least,  immediately  based 
on  sketches  made  at  that  period  in  preparation  for 
the  pose  to  be  followed  in  the  painting. 

The  inscription  on  the  Cambridge  impression  is 
in  the  formal  hand  of  a  professional  calligrapher — 
some  such  man  as  Lieven  van  Coppenol,  who  was 
portrayed  by  Rembrandt  in  both  pictures  and 
etchings.     It  runs: — 

Dit  's,  vrienden,  Jani  beeld,  dit  's  Syli'i  achtbaer  weesen 
Godts  dienstknecht  tot  den  eind,  in  jaeren  schoon  gereesen 
Tot  ses  mael  twalf  en  meer,  een  man  in  als  een  Man 
Wiens  geestigh  brein  en  tongh  soo  menigh  Ziele  wan. 
Wie  paerd'  aen  kunst  de  deugd,  was  geessel  voor  de  boosen 
Een  baecken  voor  Gods  volck,  een  troost  der  moedeloosen 
Een  Stat  en  vreugd'  der  zyn,  een  soob  egaefde  Ziele 
Die  God  en  menschen  beid'  ten  hoochsten  wel  beviel. 

These  verses,  signed  W.D.  (initials  which  I  am 
unable  to  explain),  may  be  translated  : 

*  Reproduced  in  Original  Drawings  by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn, 
edited  by  F.  Lippmann,  continued  by  Dr.  C.  Hofstede  de  Groot. 
Ser.  IV,  24B. 


This,  friends,  is  Jan's  image,  this  Sylvius's  venerable  being, 

God's  servant  to  the  end,  advanced  in  years 

To  six  times  twelve  and  more,  a  man  in  all  a  man 
Whuse  fertile  brain  and  tongue  so  many  a  soul  did  win. 

Who  united  knowledge  with  duly,  was  a  scourge  to  the  wicked, 

A  beacon  for  the  godly,  a  comfort  to  the  downcast. 
The  prop  and  joy  of  his  people,  a  soul  so  gifted 
That  in  the  highest  degree  he  pleased  both  God  and  man. 

The  verses 'as  well  as  the  title  Johannes  Sylvius 
Amstelod.  functus S.S.  Minist.  A"'  XL  V.  (Jan  Sylvius 
of  Amsterdam,  who  had  completed  forty-five  years 
of  the  Ministry)  show  that  the  inscription  is  post- 
humous, but  the  writing  is  evidently  not  much 
later,  or  at  least  contemporary  with  Rembrandt. 

Again,  all  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sitter  in  the 
etching  of  1634  should  have  been  removed  by  the 
Latin  verses  on  an  early  etched  copy,  published  by 
Cornelis  Danckerts,  evidently  (from  the  last  line) 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  sitter. 

SiLVius  en  Janus,  regidus  virtutis  amator 

Cum  Piela'c  fercns  relUgionis  onus 

Per  rerum  casus  multcs  iam  doctus  ab  aiinis 

Amstela  pascit  oves  ore  tuas  placido. 

C.  Danckerts  excudit. 

And  finally  there  is  something  in  the  MS. 
mscription  in  Rembrandt's  hand  Ann  Jan  Corne- 
lius Sylvius  dese  vier  priuten  on  the  back  of  an  im- 
pression still  preserved  by  the  Van  Lennep  family, 
the  heirs  of  Sylvius.*  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
other  three  prints,  but  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
Rembrandt  was  sending  the  sitter  four  impressions 
of  his  own  portrait. 

*Of  which  Mr.  J.  de  Villiers  has  kindly  given  me  the  above 
transcription  and  translation. 

^  See  C.  Hofsfcde  de  Groot,  Die  Uiliiinden  iibsr  Rembrandt, 
The  Hague,  1906  (No.  32). 


THE     VENETIAN     SCHOOL 
LECTION,    OLDENBURG 
BY  TANCRED  BORENIUS 

iMONG  the  smaller  German  picture 
galleries,  that  belonging  to  the  Grand 
,  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  housed  in 
'  the  Augusteum,  in  the  capital  of 
^the  Duchy,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  Comparatively  few  tourists  find 
their  way  to  that  attractive  little  old-world  city ; 
but  once  you  are  in  Bremen,  Oldenburg  is  only 
at  about  an  hour's  distance,  and  certainly  richly 
repays  a  visit.  A  good  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
picture  gallery  may  be  formed  from  a  volume 
entitled  "  Die  Grossherzogliche  Gemalde-Galerie 
zu  Oldenburg,"  containing  a  number  of  repro- 
ductions (principally  etchings),  with  text  by 
Dr.  Bode,  (Vienna,  Gesellschaft  filr  vervielfalti- 
gende  Kunst,  1888)  ;  or,  better  still,  from  a  more 
recent  work,  "  Die  Grossherzogliche  Gemaelde- 
Galerie  im  Augusteum  zu  Oldenburg,"  with 
photogravure  plates  and  text  by  Dr.  A.  Bredius 
and  Dr.  F.  Schmidt-Degener,  published  in  1906 
by  Carl  G.  Oncken's  Hofkunsthandlung  at  Olden- 


IN    THE    GRAND-DUCAL     COL- 


burg,  where  excellent  photographs  of  practically 
every  picture  of  importance  in  the  gallery  may 
also  be  obtained. 

North  German  collections  are  generally  rich  in 
good  Dutch  pictures,  and  the  Oldenburg  gallery 
forms  no  exception  from  this  rule ;  but  it  is  rare 
to  find  in  them  an  Italian  section  so  compre- 
hensive and  important.  All  the  principal  schools 
are  represented  in  it,  though  no  doubt  in  varying 
number  and  excellence.  Among  the  Lombard  pic- 
tures, there  are  two  such  capital  works  as  Ambrogio 
de'  Predi's  Profile  of  a  Girl  (No.  46)  and  Andrea 
Solario's  signed  Salome  (No.  47)  ;  there  are  also 
interesting  specimens  of  the  Florentine,  Ferrarese, 
and  South  Italian  Schools  ;  but  the  Venetian 
pictures  are  both  more  numerous  and  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  any  other  school. 

Under  Giovanni  Bellini's  name  we  find  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  (No.  77  ;  acquired  in  1870  from 
the  collection  of  the  Conde  Montija  of  Madrid) 
signed  lOANNES  BELLINVS  (with  the  second 
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Venetian  School  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Collection^  Oldenburg 


L  taller),  a  work  [PLATE  I,  A]  which  has  hitherto 
usually  not  been  accepted  as  being  by  the  master 
himself  ^  ;  yet  it  seems  that  both  the  breadth  and 
simplicity  of  design  and  the  delicate  feeling  give 
it  a  very  good  right  to  that  great  name.  The  picture 
is,  unfortunately,  not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  composition  is  repeated,  with  several  varia- 
tions, in  a  somewhat  later  Madonna  from  the 
Bellini  school,  now  in  the  Provinzialmuseum  at 
Bonn  (No.  9,  Wesendonk  collection).  Giovanni 
Mansueti  is  represented  by  a  little  Madonna  and 
Child  with  SS.  Jerome  and  John  the  Baptist 
[Plate  II,  b],  fully  signed  "lOANNES  DE 
MANSUETIS  FACIEBAT"  (No.  79;  acquired 
in  1869  from  the  collection  of  the  Conte 
Castelbarco  of  Milan).  The  composition  is,  of 
course,  akin  to  Giovanni  Bellini  in  a  general  way, 
and  the  design  of  the  central  group  recalls  that 
in  Basaiti's  large  and  very  Bellinesque  Madonna 
and  Saints  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Benson  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  and  direct  influence 
traceable  in  this  work  is  Cima's.  In  spite  of 
the  feeble  drawing,  the  picture  has  much  attrac- 
tion both  through  its  simple,  unaffected  feeling, 
and  the  beautiful  rhythmic  disposition  of  spaces, 
which  Mansueti,  indeed,  achieves  with  a  feeling 
quite  his  own,  dispensing  with  modelling  to  a 
great  extent  and  treating "^  form  almost  as  in  a 
tapestry. 

A  propos  of  Mansueti,  I  should  like  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Cook  [Plate  II,  c] 
bearing  the  inscription  : — 

ANTVS 
DE  MESSI 

NA- 
OPVS- 
The  author  of  this  work,  who  is  clearly  not 
Antonello  da  Messina,  is  considered  by  Morelli* 
and  Dr.  L.  Venturi '  as  a  distinct  individuality, 
different  also  from  Antonello  da  Saliba.  For 
my  own  part,  I  was  formerly  inclined  to 
identify  him  with  the  last  -  mentioned  artist,* 
but  a  closer  study  of  Antonello  da  Saliba's  style 
does  not  confirm  this  view.  I  now  think  that 
the  present  picture  is  a  work  by  Mansueti,  whose 
types,  stiff  drawing  and  design  of  drapery  seem  to 
me  clearly  recognizable  in  it.  The  Oldenburg 
Madonna  resembles  it  closely  on  the  points  just 
mentioned,  and  even  more  so  does  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  S.  Jerome  by  Mansueti,  likewise 
signed,  in  the  Verona  Gallery  (No.  340) ;  while  in 

1  Bode,  op.  cit.,  p.  19  (atelier-piece)  ;  Berenson,  The  Venetian 
Painters  of  the  Rciiaissanee,  3rd  ed.,  p.  128  (Rondinelli)  ;  D.  von 
Hadtln  in  Zeilschrijt  fi'ir  bildende  Kunst,  1910,  ser.  ii,  Vol.  xxi, 
p.  139,  etc.,  (atelier-piece). 

"Morelli,  Die  Galerien  zu  Munchen  und  Dresden,  Leipzig, 
i89i,p.252, 

•■<  L.  Venturi,  Leorigini  della  fi-ttiira  aveneziana,  1300-1500, 
Venice,  1907,  p.  285. 

*See  Rassegna  d'Arlc,  1912,  Vol.  xn,  p.  89. 
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his  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  in  the  Kaiser- 
Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin  (No.  18),  we  find 
exact  parallels  to  the  hands  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
angels  in  the  picture  at  Richmond.  It  is  also  most 
intimately  related  to  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Crespi  collection  at  Milan,  which  Prof.  A. 
Venturi  has  tentatively  ascribed  to  Francesco 
Rizzo  da  Santa  Croce,^  but  which  I  am  convinced 
is  also  by  Mansueti.  If  my  attribution  be  correct, 
it  would  seem  natural  to  conclude  that  the  signa- 
ture on  the  picture  in  the  Cook  Collection  was 
added  later,  to  make  it  pass  as  an  Antonello  da 
Messina. 

Returning  to  the  Oldenburg  gallery,  we  note 
that  another  Bellinesque,  Andrea  Previtali,  is  well 
represented  by  a  little  picture  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  Wilderness  (No.  80,  acquired  in 
1869  from  the  collection  of  the  Conte  Castellani- 
Harrach  at  Turin)  [PLATE  III,  d].  Although  the 
picture  no  doubt  exhibits  Previtali's  usual  lack  of 
deeper  inspiration  and  rather  purposeless  and  fussy 
design,  it  also  shows  his  genuine  feeling  for  the 
charms  of  landscape,  while  the  colouring,  of  a  deep, 
glowing  enamel  tone,  is  very  attractive.  The  pic- 
lure  is  signed  on  the  cartellino  to  the  right, 
"Andreas  priuitalus  fatiebat  -M-D-XXI-"  and 
thus  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  artist's 
career. 

Coming  now  to  the  next  generation  of  artists, 
we  find  one  of  the  most  important  examples  of 
Cariani's  art  in  the  group  of  two  ladies  and  a 
gentleman  (No.  82)  [PLATE  III,  e].  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  figure  shows  the  simplicity  and  con- 
summate taste  of  the  mature  Renaissance,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  quiet  colour-scheme  is  very  fine. 
The  exact  meaning  of  this  scene  is  not  quite  easy 
to  fathom.  The  catalogue  describes  the  subject 
as  "  The  Eifersiichtige ",  while  Dr.  Schmidt- 
Degener  interprets  it  as  "  Hercules  between  Vice 
and  Virtue  ",  suggesting  that  the  monogram  on  the 
cap  of  the  male  figure,  consisting  of  the  letters 
C,  H  and  A,  may  be  intended  to  signify  the  words 
KUKta,  'HpaKAT)?  and  dperv)."  It  scems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  female  figure  to  the  right  is  the  protagonist ; 
the  other  woman  appears  to  be  persuading  her, 
while  the  man  is  watching  the  result  with  keen 
attention.  "  The  Temptation  "  would  perhaps  be 
the  most  appropriate  title.  The  picture  was  form- 
erly in  the  collection  of  Count  Schonborn  at 
Pommersfelden  and  was  acquired  at  the  Schonborn 
sale  in  Paris  in  1867.  At  Pommersfelden,  as 
might  be  expected,  it  bore  the  name  of  Giorgione.' 
Otto  Mundler  was  perhaps  the  first  to  pronounce 
it  to  be  by  Cariani  *  and  this  attribution  has  been 

^A.  Venturi,  La  Galleria  Crespi  in  Milauo,  Milan,  1900,  pp. 
15Q,  etc.  (with  reproduction). 

*  F.  Sciimidt-Desener,  op,  cit.,  p.  31. 

'Compare  J.  Heller,  Die  griiflieli  Schonborns  'che  Gcvnllde- 
Sanindnng  zu  Scliloss  Weissenstein  in  Pommersfelden,  Bamberg, 
1845,  p.  24. 

so.  Mundler,  in  Ktinslchronik,  1867,  Ser.  i,  Vol.  II,  p.  134. 
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accepted  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,'  Morelli,'" 
Mr.  Berenson  'i  and  lately  also  by  Prof.  A.  Venturi^^ 
who  at  one  time  had  considered  it  as  a  work  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo/'  to  whom  Dr.  Schmidt- 
Degener  also  ascribes  it.  No  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing m  the  face  of  the  lady  to  the  right  that  recalls 
the  female  type  occurring  in  Sebastiano's  earliest 
works:  but  even  here,  I  think  there  are  indications 
of  Cariani's  individual  language  of  form,  and  the 
other  types,  the  free,  bold  brushwork  and  the 
drawing  of  the  hand  of  the  lady  in  white  seem  to 
me  to  point  to  Cariani  beyond  mistake. 

This  composition  must  once  have  been  very 
popular,  as  there  are  several  old  copies  of  it  in 
existence,  the  best-known  being  that  in  the 
Venice  Academy  (No.  550)."  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  there  exists  an  early  adaptation  of 
the  female  figure  to  the  right  in  this  picture, 
which  belongs  to  Mr.  Charles  Newton-Robin- 
son, in  London ;  the  lady  is  dressed  in  green 
and  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  coin.  Yxova  the  pale, 
blond  colouring  and  the  design  of  drapery,  tending 
to  long  unbroken  lines,  I  take  the  author  of  this 
picture  to  be  Catena.  If,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
\h&Adoraiion  of  the  Shepherds  belonging  to  Viscount 
Allendale  is  a  work  by  Cariani,  Mr.  Newton- 
Robinson's  picture  would  not  be  an  isolated  in- 
stance of  Catena's  imitating  Cariani,  since,  as  is  well 
known,  Catena's  Adoration  oj  the  Shepherds,  in  the 
collection  of  Earl  Brownlow,  is  to  a  large  extent 

"Crowe  and  Civalcaselle,  A  History  of  Painling  in  North  Italy, 
2nd  ed.,  Iii,  455. 

1°  Morelli,  op.  cit.,  p.  3a. 

"Berenson,  The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  3rd 
ed.,  p-  100. 

"See  L'Arte,  1910,  Vol.  xili,  p.  185,  n.  4. 

"  X.  Ventmi,  La  Galleria  Cresfi,  p.  151. 

"  Dr.  Bode  mentions  {op.  cit.  p.  20)  two  copies  :  one  in  the 
Berlin  Gallery  (not  now  shown)  and  another  (comprising  only 
two  heads)  in  a  private  collection  in  England.  Dr.  Schmidt- 
Degener  {op.  cit.  p.  31)  states  there  is  one  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Stiive  of  Osnabruck,  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Cust  that  he  has  seen  another  very  good  one. 


dependent  on  the  Allendale  Adoration.  Person- 
ally, I  think  also  that  the  Oldenburg  Cariani  is  of 
interest  as  helping  to  fix  the  authorship  of  another 
much-discussed  picture — the  Shepherd  at  Hampton 
Court.  In  this  work,  the  general  treatment  of 
light  and  shade,  the  free  and  loose  handling  (note 
especially  the  painting  of  the  shirt)  and  the  very 
stiff  drawing  of  the  hand  strike  me  as  clear  signs 
of  a  community  of  origin  with  the  Oldenburg 
group. 

Other  important  Venetian  pictures  of  the  full 
Renaissance  at  Oldenburg  are  Lotto's  portrait  of  a 
man  in  armour  (No.  83),  Moroni's  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  red  holding  a  fan  (No.  91)  and  the  Venus 
and  Cupid  by  Paul  Veronese  (No.  95).  All  of 
these  will  be  found  excellently  reproduced  and 
fully  discussed  in  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bredius 
and  Dr.  Schmidt-Degener.  A  large  painting  of 
the  dead  Christ  supported  by  two  angels  (No.  8r, 
acquired  in  1870  from  the  Frizzoni  collection  at 
Bellagio)  is  officially  ascribed  to  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo ;  but  although  the  figure  of  Christ  is 
reminiscent  of  his  style,  the  picture  is  undoubtedly 
by  an  inferior  artist  ;  and  the  broad  treatment  and 
somewhat  dry  colours  leave  no  doubt  in  me  that 
Mr.  Berenson  has  rightly  determined  the  painter 
as  Francesco  Beccaruzzi.^'  Leandro  Bassano's 
capacity  for  vigorous  realistic  portraiture  and  his 
individual  feeling  for  colour  are  splendidly 
evidenced  in  the  portrait  of  an  aged  lady  in  a  rich 
dress  of  red  and  gold  brocade  (No.  90;  acquired 
in  1804  from  the  painter  Tischbein).  Among  the 
later  Venetian  pictures  we  may  note  two  large 
decorative  canvases  (Nos.  100  and  loi)  with  sub- 
jects from  the  story  of  Helen,  by  Antonio  Zanchi, 
whose  importance  as  a  link  between  17th  and  i8th 
century  art  is  perhaps  not  now  fully  recognized  ; 
and  a  characteristic  Piazzetta,  S.  Ursula  at  Prayer 
(No.  99). 

"  Berenson,  op.  cit.,  p.  88, 


A  DURER  SUBJECT  IN  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT'S  COLLECTION 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AFTER  RAPHAEL* 
BY  OSKAR  FISCHEL 


jDMIRERS  of  Dilrer's  art  will  at  once 
1  recognize  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
jtration  a  leaf  belonging  to  the  series  of 
'drawings  (now  divided  between  the 
Print  Rooms  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  Louvre  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale)  which 
be  made,  partly  in  his  earlier  style  and  partly  in  that 
of  his  later  years,  from  some  of  the  fifty  North 
Italian  "Tarocchi". 

Thanks  to  the  researches  of  English  and  German 
connoisseurs  we  already  know  seventeen  of  these 
copies,  which  have  been  reproduced  and  annotated 
•  Translated  for  the  Author  from  the  German. 


by  Lippmann,'  and  by  Mr.  Peartree  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Dtirer  Society.-  Among  them  this 
Juslicia  now  takes  its  place  [Plate,  b].  Like 
the  rest,  it  is  copied,  as  the  head  turned  full  face 
plainly  shows,  from  the  so-called  E  Series  of 
Tarocchi  [Plate,  a],  which  itself  is  generally 
considered  to  be  copied  from  the  S  Series '  though 
the  latest  English  authorities  firmly  maintain  the 
contrary  opinion.  Professor  von  Loga  has  re- 
minded us*  that  these  Italian  figures  were  already 

^ Handzeichnuniicn  A.  Di'<rers,  III,  Nos.  210-218. 

'Ninth  Portfolio  of  the  Diirer  Society,  Nos.  9-16. 

'Graphischc  Gcsellschaft  II,  Die  Tarocchi. 

*Jahrb.  d.  KOnigl.preusz.  Kumtsammlungen,  XVI,  236. 
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known  to  Diirer  as  early  as  the  time  of  Schedel's 
"  VVeltchronik". 

Our  leaf  must  be  placed  in  the  series  among 
those  drawn  in  Durer's  later,  but  still  Gothic,  style, 
but  he  has  here  by  his  own  peculiar  science  im- 
proved the  original,  while  giving  a  free  translation 
of  it,  for  instance,  in  the  treatment  of  the  crane. 

That  this  precious  leaf  should  hitherto  have  re- 
mained concealed  has  a  very  curious  explanation 
in  the  histoiy  of  art — it  was  ascribed  to  Raphael. 
At  one  time,  when  the  youthful  Durer  was  still 
unknown  and  the  Romantics  eagerly  attributed 
everything  great  to  "the  divine  Urbinate",  Passa- 
vant' cited  this  leaf  as  a  study  for  the  Jnsticia  in 
the  Chamber  of  Constantine,  although  he  also 
thought  that  the  hand  of  Giovanni  Francesco 
Penni  might  perhaps  be  recognized  in  it. 

The  drawing  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 

the  famous  jurist  Savigny  in  Berlin,  but  although 

his  representatives  have  made  numerous  searches 

for  it  they  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  it,  and 

''Raphael  d'Uibiii,  Paris,  i860,  II,  449,  No.  256. 


it  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  is 
said  to  have  consumed  several  portfolios  of  draw- 
ings. The  reproduction,  which  the  Prince  Consort 
had  made  in  the  fifties  for  his  collection  in  Windsor 
Castle  of  everything  connected  with  Raphael,  thus 
proves  all  the  more  valuable.  I  have  again  to 
thank  the  director  of  the  Royal  Library,  who 
has  been  so  helpful  in  advancing  my  publication  of 
Raphael's  drawings,  for  the  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishing here  the  late  Prince's  reproduction  of  this 
remarkable  lost  drawing  by  Diirer. 

In  the  Prince's  collection  of  photographs  are 
reproduced  many  works  by  Raphael  now  lost, 
which  were  illustrated  here  for  me  in  February, 
1912.''  There  are  also  in  the  collection  reproduc- 
tions, registered  under  Raphael's  name,  of  works  by 
Giorgione,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Lorenzo  Costa 
and  many  others,  formerly  confused  with  his.  But 
it  is  unique  in  the  history  of  art  for  a  drawing,  no 
longer  attributable  to  the  hand  of  Raphael,  to  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  Diirer. 

^  The  Bttrlingtoii  Magazine,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  294,  etc. 


NOTES  ON  PICTURES  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 
BY  D.  8.  MacColl 


THE  DUTCH    SCHOOL— .1    YOUNG  NEGRO 
ARCHER,  ASCRIBED   TO  REMBRANDT 

HIS  picture,  No.  238  in  the 
Wallace  Collection,  has  hitherto 
been  accepted  as  a  genuine  Rem- 
brandt. It  is  praised  by  Waagen, 
Supplement,  p.  87,  accepted  by 
Michel  and  VVurzbach  ;  it  is  No.  148  in  Dr. 
Bode's  "  Complete  Works  of  Rembrandt  ",  and  is 
reproduced  on  p.  i8q  of  "Rembrandt"  in  the 
"  Klassiker  der  Kunst ".  It  was  bought  by 
Mawson  for  the  fourth  Marquess  of  Hertford  at 
the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  collection 
at  Stowe,  1848,  lot  410,  as  A  Negro  armed  with 
Bow  and  Arrows  and  Richly  Attired,  by  Rembrandt, 
for  £26'^  IIS.  The  purchase  was  probably  suggest- 
ed by  Mawson,  for  Lord  Hertford,  in  a  postscript  to 
his  letter  from  Boulogne  of  loth  September,  1848, 
says:  "The  Negro  if  cheap".  It  is  on  wood, within  a 
painted  oval,  the  sight  measurements  of  the  panel 
being  26  by  19I  inches  (66  by  50-5  centimetres). 
It  is  thinly  painted  in  brownish  tones,  with  impasto 
on  details  of  metal,  jewels,  and  in  the  high  lights  ; 
the  velvet  is  green.  Of  the  history  of  the  picture 
before  it  came  into  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  col- 
lection nothing  seems  to  be  known.  The  Marquis 
of  Carnarvon  bought  A  Black  Prince,  ascribed  to 
Rembrandt,  at  a  sale  in  1772  for  ;^5  17s.  6d.,  but  the 
dimensions,  35  by  27  in.,  do  not  agree,  unless  they 
included  the  frame,  nor  do  they  agree  with  those  of  a 
picture  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  to  be  mentioned 
presently.  There  is  some  evidence  that  Rem- 
brandt  painted  A    Moor,   for   a   picture   of   that 
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description  was  among  the  effects  of  an  Amster- 
dam dealer,  Johannes  de  Rendelme,  in  1657, 
valued  at  12  guldens  by  the  painter  Adam 
Camararius,  and  the  collector  Martin  Kretzer 
(Dr.  Bredius  in  "Amsterdamsch  Jaarbukje",  1891). 
The  studies  of  a  negro  by  Rembrandt  in  The 
Hague  Museum  are  different  in  character. 

In  spite  of  the  authorities  cited  above,  and  that  of 
my  predecessor,  Sir  Claude  Phillips,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  believe  that  the  Negro  Archer  was  a 
Rembrandt ;  it  is  too  weak  generally,  and  in 
particular  the  badly  shaped  and  applied  highlights 
on  forehead,  nose  and  lip,  and  the  sharp  metallic 
lights  on  the  velvet  are  quite  unlike  his  painting, 
though  some  part  of  this  effect  may  be  due  to 
over-cleaning.  There  was  a  signature  of  some 
sort,  hitherto  unnoticed,  under  the  bow  to  the  right. 
When  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
closely  in  a  good  light  it  looked,  on  a  first  glance, 
like  an  "R",  with  vague  marks  before  and  after. 
The  "  R ",  however,  was  not  Rembrandt's,  and 
its  surroundings  looked  suspicious.  When  Mr. 
Haines  applied  a  solvent  the  added  touches  came 
away  at  once.  Whoever  had  tampered  with  the 
signature  had  tried  to  obliterate  most  of  it,  and 
had  removed  the  paint  in  places  down  to  the 
panel,  but  the  solider  parts  of  the  original 
writing  had  remained.  These  remains  are  given, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  facsimile  them,  in  the  accom- 
panying block,  the  more  doubtful  parts  being 
represented  by  a  single  line,  or  double  open  lines. 
The  lower  curve,  intersecting  the  tall  letter,  is  the 
original  line  of  the  bow,  afterwards  drawn  in  the 
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position  of  the  higher  curve  ;  to  the  left  of  this 
is  a  loop  of  bowstring,  and  the  negro's  arm.  The 
outline  of  the  block,  to  the  right,  is  that  of  the 
panel. 

The  clearest  part  of  the  lettering  may  be  read 
as  an  H,  a  K,  a  B 
or  an  L,  according 
as  it  is  taken  for 
one  letter  or  two, 
preceded  by  forms 
like  X,  and  fol- 
lowed by  another 
letter.  From  this 
last  part  a  flourish 
descends  below 
the  line.  The  oval 
is  incomplete  at 
the  sides ;  the  panel  has  therefore  probably  been 
cut  down,  and  other  letters  may  have  been  lost. 

It  is  difficult  to  fit  the  fragments  into  the  signa- 
ture of  any  known  disciple  of  Rembrandt.  The 
painting  might  be  Flinck's,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
find  room  for  the  F  of  his  name.  The  picture 
most  nearly  corresponding  (though  I  cannot 
speak  from  memory  for  close  resemblance)  is  Der 


Morenkonig,  by  Hendrik  Heerschop,  No.  825  in 
the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Gallery,  reproduced  on  p. 
209  of  the  illustrated  catalogue.  This  is  also  on 
panel  ;  details  of  the  dress  have  a  general  resem- 
blance, and  also  the  lights  on  the  forehead  :  the 
model  is  different.  It  is  signed  and  dated 
1654  or  59.  The  rscliop  of  Heerschop's  signature 
would  also  correspond  pretty  well,  for  he  pro- 
longs the  tail  of  his  p,  but  again  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the  Hee. 

Dr.  Bredius,  who  carefully  examined  the  picture 
the  other  day,  agrees  that  it  is  not  by  Rembrandt 
himself,  and  at  once  suggested  Heerschop,  or,  fail- 
ing him,  Flinck,  but  was  puzzled  by  the  problem 
of  the  signature.  He  was  inclined  to  read  the 
second  part  as  /  followed  by  u,  with  a  large  uinlaut 
over  the  ii,  but  again  the  attempt  to  read  names 
ending  in  his  into  the  marks  is  baffled  by  the 
want  of  space.  I  must  invite,  therefore,  further 
conjectures  from  the  learned  readers  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine.  It  will  evidently  be  more 
interesting  for  the  Wallace  Collection  to  possess 
a  signed  picture  by  a  follower  of  the  master 
than  one  so  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Rembrandt 
himself. 


WAS  IT  THE  GREAT  THEODORIC'S  ? 
BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 


MONGST  the  priceless  contents  of 
the  Treasury  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  objects  is 
a  silver-gilt  cup,  No.  84  in  Molinier's 
,and  97  in  Pasini's  Catalogues.  In 
explanation  of  the  photograph  here  reproduced 
[Plate,  b]  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  foot 
and  stem  of  the  cup  are  cut  out  of  rock  crystal, 
that  the  body  of  it  is  silver  gilt  and  its  six 
windows  of  rock  crystal.  It  is  20  cm.  in 
height.  It  has  been  called  Byzantine  and  com- 
pared with  a  reliquary  at  Beaulieu,  Corr^ze,  but 
the  comparison  carries  no  conviction,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  thing  is  no  more 
Byzantine  than  it  is  Sassanian  or  Classical  antique. 
In  fact  it  stands  alone  among  the  treasures  of 
antiquity  and,  for  all  anyone  has  proved  until  now, 
it  may  be  of  any  date  and  may  have  been  made 
anywhere.  I  am  here  going  to  suggest  that  it  is 
an  example  of  Ostrogothic  workmanship  and 
may  have  come  to  Venice  from  Ravenna. 

The  structure  of  the  cup  is  peculiar.  We  may 
say  that  there  are  two  cups,  one  inside  and  a  little 
smaller  than  the  other.  The  space  thus  included 
between  the  two  gives  room  for  the  crystal 
window-plates  and  likewise  for  the  other  decora- 
tive details.  These  decorations  are  remarkable 
and  of  the  utmost  importance  for  our  enquiry. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  little  circles  and 
ozenges  cut  right  through  the  body  of  the  outer 


cup.  These  forms  are  arranged  in  bands  around 
the  lip  and  bottom  of  the  cup  and  between  the 
windows.  The  little  rounds  are  filled  with  a  blue 
substance — lapiz  lazuli  or  blue  enamel.  The 
lozenges  are  occupied  by  garnets  or  red  glass 
pastes.  From  their  brown  colour,  however,  I 
take  them  to  be  garnets.  It  is  the  same 
colour  as  that  of  the  stones  in  the  so-called 
cuirasse  ornament  of  the  time  of  Theodoric,  a 
well-known  treasure  in  Ravenna  Museum.  The 
most  important  point  about  these  little  garnet 
lozenges  is  that  each  one  has  inlaid  into  its  surface 
two  tiny  concentric  circles,  apparently  of  gold. 
My  superstructure  of  argument  is  based  upon  these 
tiny  gold  circlets,  which  have  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  it,  though  with  some  help  from  a 
buttress  or  two,  as  shall  be  shown. 

Dr.  Gotze  discussing  a  fibula  (from  grave  84) 
and  a  swastica-shaped  brooch  (from  grave  72)  at 
Weimar,  the  ends  of  whose  four  arms  are  birds' 
heads  fashioned  out  of  flat  garnets  and  their  eyes 
indicated  by  tiny  inlaid  rings  of  gold,'  states  that 
in  his  opinion  such  inlaid  rings  are  an  Ostrogothic 
peculiarity.  He  says  that  they  are  found  in  the 
Petrossa  treasure  (4th  century  Ostrogothic)  and  in 
two  other  objects  both  in  the  Berlin  Museum.' 
I  may  cite  the  following  additional  examples  : — 

'  Die  Funde  von  IFnwar,  Berlin,  iqi2,  p.  29. 
'  An  ear-ring  of  Ostrogothic  form  from  Italy  and  a  heavy  gold 
buckle  from  S.  Kussia. 
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a  bird-headed  pin  from  Anguilcourt  -  le  -  Sart, 
Aisne/  in  which  the  ring  has  dropped  out  from 
the  engraved  circle  made  to  hold  it  [Plate,  c]  ; 
a  splendid  gold  and  garnet  brooch  [Plate,  a] 
from  Sleswig,  in  Stockholm  Museum  (published  by 
Montelius) ;  a  bronze  gilt  (?)  and  garnet  buckle 
from  Yverdon  *  [Plate,  f],  another,  not  dissimilar 
buckle  from  le  Sart  (Boulanger,  pi.  25,  fig.  3)  and 
a  Gothic  buckle  from  Italy.* 

In  all  these  examples  we  find  a  gold  ring 
inlaid  into  a  flat  garnet,  and  all  of  them  are  of 
Ostrogothic  type.  The  origin  of  the  ornament  is 
easily  found  in  the  stamped  or  punched  rings  so 
frequently  used  for  the  decoration  of  objects  of  all 
kinds  of  materials  from  the  Age  of  Bronze  down. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  commonest  of 
decorative  elements. 

It  may  thus  far  be  asserted  with  some  confidence 
that  in  every  known  case  where  a  tiny  gold  circle  is 
inlaid  in  a  garnet  for  decoration,  the  object  decor- 
ated is  either  Ostrogothic  or  has  strong  Ostrogothic 
affinities.  On  the  Venice  cup  there  are  in  each 
case  two  concentric  circles  instead  of  one,  as  in  all 
the  other  known  instances  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  fact  is  material.  Moreover,  Dr.  G5tze,  in  a 
private  letter,  informs  me  that  he  knows  of  one 
object  from  S.  Russia  in  which  a  garnet  is  inlaid, 
not  with  one,  but  with  two  concentric  rings  of 
gold.  The  Venice  cup  was  evidently  the  best 
work  of  one  of  the  best  workmen  of  his  day, 
and  if  he  could  inlay  one  ring  he  could  with  a 
little  more  trouble  inlay  another  with  it. 

The  little  blue  circles  may  likewise  be  paralleled 
by  numerous  Gothic  examples.  One,  however, 
must  suffice  [Plate,  d].  I  select  a  buckle-plate, 
set  with  garnets  and  blue  circles,  found  near 
Houdan,  Seine-et-Oise,  and  published  many  years 
ago  by  Roach-Smith." 

All  these  buckles  are  made  in  the  same  way. 
They  are  of  considerable  thickness,  from  a  quarter 
to  a  third  of  an  inch.  Sometimes  they  are  of 
bronze-gilt,  sometimes  of  silver-gilt,  and  some- 
times of  gold.  There  is  a  flat  lower  plate  on 
which  are  erected  the  metal  walls  containing  the 
stones  or  pastes  as  in  cells.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion to  have  an  upper  and  a  lower  plate  in  most 
instances,  though  there  are  plenty  of  buckles  and 
other  objects  so  constructed.  In  fact,  the  method 
of  a  double  layer  of  metal  as  employed  in  the  cup 
is  a  regular  method  employed  for  some  two 
hundred  years  at  least  by  what  are  called  "  bar- 
barian "  craftsmen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  cite  an  exact  parallel  for  the 
windows,  yet  one,  not  altogether  remote,  is  avail- 
able. This  time  the  material  is  not  metal,  but  ivory. 
It  was  employed  to  makeabuckle,  of  the  kind  called 

^  Boulanger,  pi.  26,  fig.  5. 
*  Revue  Cliaileinaiine,  191 1,  p.  112. 

^A.  Giitze,  Golische  SchtuiUcn,  No.  15,  but  the  ring  here  may 
be  a  cloison  for  another  stone  rather  than  merely  an  inlaid  ring. 
^Coll.  Ant.,  IV,  p.  188. 
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Burgundian,  which  was  found  in  grave  No.  33 
at  Elisried,  Canton  Bern,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  in 
Bern  Museum.  'I'his  buckle  [Plate,  g]  is  rudely 
made,  apparently  in  imitation  of  more  finished 
work  of  the  same  kind,  probably  in  some  better 
understood  material.  The  plate  of  the  buckle  is 
in  two  layers,  between  which  a  slab  of  mica  or 
crystal  was  sandwiched,  and  the  design  was  so 
fretted  out  as  to  let  the  mica  shine  through.  We 
need  not  now  pause  to  discuss  what  the  design 
was  intended  to  represent.  It  can  be  explained 
by  comparison  with  other  Burgundian  buckles, 
which  were  often  decorated  with  open  work, 
though  this  is  the  only  case  I  can  cite  where  a 
transparent  substance  was  framed  in. 

We  thus  find  indisputable  Ostrogothic  analogies 
for  the  double  layer  of  the  cup,  for  the  inlaid  blue 
ornaments,  and  for  the  gold  circlets  inlaid  in  the 
garnets,  whilst  the  use  of  garnets,  inset  into  metal, 
is  the  commonest  form  of  barbarian  decoration. 
P'or  the  form  of  the  cup  we  have  of  course  no 
parallel  because  we  possess  no  other  cup  of  bar- 
barian make  in  the  precious  metals.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  cup  of  the  7th  century  at  Chelles  which 
was  set  with  stones  but  it  is  amongst  the  losses 
of  the  French  Revolution.  An  engraving  of  it 
has  been  preserved,  and  this  translated  into 
colours  may  be  seen  among  the  plates  in  the 
third  volume  of  De  Linas's  Orfevrerie  cloisonnee.'' 
Tradition  assigned  it  to  the  hand  of  S.  Eloi,  that 
remarkable  craftsman,  or  perhaps  patron,  of  the 
time  of  Dagobert.  Its  general  proportions  suffi- 
ciently resemble  those  of  the  S.  Mark's  cup,  but 
it  did  not  have  a  crystal  stem  and  foot. 

The  curious  furrowing  of  the  crystal  stem  is  a 
feature  that  seems  obviously  barbarous.  It  is  not 
amongst  Roman  or  Byzantine  works  of  any  period 
that  one  would  expect  to  find  a  parallel.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  simple  undulating  tendril  with 
alternate  leaves  is  a  very  characteristic  decorative 
feature  of  this  period,  and  for  the  leaves  them- 
selves, with  their  open,  three-fold  division,  it  is 
possible  to  cite  a  closely  similar  treatment  on 
another  object  of  undoubted  Barbarian  make. 
This  is  a  broken-off  portion  of  what  once  was  a 
circular  brooch  of  gilt  bronze,  found  at  Osthofen 
in  Rheinhessen  and  now  in  the  Mayence  Museum. 
On  the  back  of  this  brooch  is  a  runic  inscription 
which  Stephens  interpreted  to  mean  that  it  was 
made  by  a  certain  Gonrat  and  belonged  to  one 
Dah,  or  Daho  [Plate,  e].  Here  the  bits  of  foliage 
between  the  circles  containing  birds  resemble  as 
closely  as  could  be  desired  the  foliage  on  the  foot 
of  our  cup. 

If,  as  I  think,  a  sound  probability  has  thus  been 
established  for  the  Ostrogothic  origin  of  the  S. 
Mark's  cup,  there  can  scarcely  beany  question  but 
that  it  was  made  at  Theodonc's  capital,  Ravenna. 
There  cameos  were  still  wrought  as  late  as  the  6th 
'  See  Michel's,  Hist,  de  I'Ait,  Vol.  I,  p.  421. 
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century,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  and  there 
many  an  ancient  tradition  of  handicraft  lingered 
on  till  the  Lombard  conquest  scattered  the  last 
craftsman  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  If  made  at 
Ravenna,  this  cup  can  scarcely  have  been  made 
for  anyone  but  Theodoric  the  Great.  He  was  the 
universal  employer  there,  in  whose  service  count- 
less craftsmen  laboured.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of 
the  treasures  buried  in  his  tomb  ;  more  probably 
it  belonged  to  the  treasury  of  one  of  Ravenna's 
many  churches.  When  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia 
was   rifled   the    contents   were    sent    to    Venice. 

"  Amongst  other  places,  to  Britain,  where,  as  I  presently 
hope  to  show,  it  was  probably  Ihey  who  made  the  Bewcastle 
and  Ruthwell  Crosses. 


Venice,  too,  was  enriched  with  many  a  sculptured 
stone  from  the  older  city.  If  a  Ravenna  cup 
wandered  away  anywhere  and  was  still  to  be 
preserved  in  the  20th  century,  there  is  no  more 
likely  place  to  find  it  than  in  the  treasury  of  S. 
Mark  at  Venice.  I  like  to  think  that  such  may 
have  been  the  adventure  of  this  silver  cup,  and 
that  if  we  had  a  telescope  that  could  look  back 
through  the  fourth  dimension  into  the  past  it 
might  befocussed  there  upon  this  cup,  bright  with 
new  gilding,  and  the  polish  of  all  its  little  coloured 
stones,  and  with  the  good  red  wine  gleaming 
through  its  crystal  windows,  in  the  hand  of  the 
conquering  Ostrogothic  King,  Theodoric  the 
Great. 


EARLY  FURNITURE— IX 
BY  AYMER  VALLANCE 

CUPBOARDS  (contimied). 

^HE  cupboard  [Plate,  a]  was  ac- 
quired for  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  1912.  It  is  a  handsome 
work,  and  of  German  provenance,  as 
the  fantastic  treatment  of  the  linen-fold 
patterns  (notably  those  in  the  lower  panels  of  the 
front)  unmistakably  prove.  The  spacing  and  pro- 
portions are  excellent.  The  end  panels  (not  shown 
in  the  reproduction)  belong  to  a  simpler  type  of 
linen  pattern.  The  middle  one  at  either  end  is 
placed  with  its  folds  in  an  horizontal  position .  The 
elaborate  moulding  round  the  top  is  characteristic, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  of  foreign  examples. 
The  date  of  this  piece  is  late  15th  or,  more  prob- 
ably, early  16th-century.  The  width  of  the  body 
of  the  cupboard  is  4  ft.  i  in.  by  i  ft.  5^  in.  deep, 
by  3  ft.  5  in.  high,  or,  inclusive  of  the  top  moulding, 

3  ft.  9^  in.  high.     The  slab  upon  the  top  measures 

4  ft.  5J  in.  long  by  i  ft.  7I  in. 

The  other  example  [Plate,  b]  is  of  English 
workmanship.  With  its  two  long  drawers  in  the 
middle,  it  exemplifies  a  transition  between  older 
and  newer  forms  of  furniture,  between  a  cupboard 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  chest  of  drawers  on  the  other. 


It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  middle  panel 
in  the  bottom  row  is  no  part  of  the  original.  The 
flamboyant  traceries  belong  to  the  very  latest 
period  of  Gothic,  when  newer  fashions  were  already 
being  introduced  into  England,  as  witnesses  the 
medallion  of  Francois  i"  type  in  the  middle  of 
the  top  row  of  panels.  The  date  of  this  work  is 
about  1520-30.  The  end  panels  are  of  the  linen- 
fold  pattern ;  and  here  again  one  of  them  is 
placed  with  its  folds  horizontally,  showing  that 
this  particular  treatment  was  common  to  England 
and  the  Continent  as  well.  The  absence  of  any 
sort  of  moulding  to  give  a  finish  round  the  top 
may  be  pointed  out  once  more  as  typical  of  English 
work.  This  example  unfortunately  looks  some- 
what squat  through  having  had  the  legs  cut  off 
flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  horizontal 
member  of  the  framework,  as  the  moulding  with 
the  beginnings  of  a  return  downwards  at  either 
end  clearly  shows.  Both  examples  illustrated  are 
of  oak. 

[Note. — Thanks  are  due  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  to  Mr.  Lionel 
Reynolds  for  kindly  allowing  the  use  of  photo- 
graphs for  reproduction.] 


THE  BEWCASTLE  AND  RUTHWELL  CROSSES 

I_BY  G.   BALDWIN  BROWN.     II— BY  W.   R.  LETHABY 


I 

I  NY  nation  that  is  proud  of  the  monu- 
ments of  its  past  is  gratified  when 
I  these  monuments  attract  attention  and 
I  arouse  controversy  among  foreign 
_;scholars,  though  it  must  happen 
sumeiiaies  that  want  of  acquaintance  on  their  part 
with  the  surroundings  and  historical  setting  of  the 
pieces  in  question  may  result  in  erroneous  conclu- 
sions as  to  date  or  character.  This  is  the  case  with 


the  well-known  Ruthwell  and  Bewcastle  crosses, 
monuments  of  special  value  and  interest,  on  the 
date  of  which  divergent  opinions  are  held  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Suggestions  have  recently 
been  made  that  these  monuments  belong  to  the 
12th  century,  and  are  not  Saxon  at  all,  but  of 
Norman  date.  Such  a  view  might  more  easily 
present  itself  to  one  who  regards  the  two  crosses 
as  isolated  objects  than  to  those  who  know  them 
as  they  really  are,  only  the  two  most  elaborate  and 
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The  Bewcastle  and  Ruth  well  Crosses 


beautiful  of  a  series  of  monuments  similar  in  kind, 
the  number  of  which  must  run  into  the  thousands, 
for  there  are  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  in  York- 
shire alone.  Professor  Cook,  of  Yale  University, 
in  his  recent  treatise,  "The  Date  of  the  Ruthwell 
and  Bewcastle  Crosses"  (Yale:  University  Press, 
1912),  takes  no  note  of  the  fact  that  a  good  many 
of  these  stones  have  come  to  light  in  a  fragmentary 
condition  used  as  building  material  in  mediaeval 
walls,  some  of  which  are  of  pre-Conquest  date. 

To  takeone  case.at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire  the  west 
wall  of  the  church,  dated  by  the  famous  inscribed 
sundial  to  within  a  year  or  two  of  1060  a.d.,  had 
built  into  it  low  down— it  has  lately  been  taken 
out— a  beautiful  tomb  slab  with  the  characteristic 
foliage  scroll-work  upon  it  of  the  "  Anglian  "  type. 
Many  other  stones  the  ornament  on  which  can 
be  dated  typologically  much  later  than  that  on  the 
two  great  crosses,  have  been  found  in  the  founda- 
tions of  walls  ascribed  by  the  architects  who  have 
pulled  them  down  to  the  12th  century.  The 
Normans,  who  were  atrocious  vandals 

showed  but  little  respect  for  the  sepulchral    monuments 
of  their  Celtic  and  Saxon  predecessors,  and  when  about 
to  erect  a  chuich  or  cathedral  the  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  break  up  all  the  crosses  which  were  on  or  near  the  site 
and  use  them  as  wall  stones,' 
and  it  is  due  to  this  predilection  that  we  are  able 
unhesitatingly    to   withdraw    from   serious    con- 
sideration any  theory  of  a  12th-century  origin   for 
the  carved  stones  of   which    the    Bewcastle  and 
Ruthwell     crosses    are    only    the    finest  among 
multitudinous  examples. 

It  is  a  different  matter  to  attempt  to  fix  a  date 
for  these  two  monuments  within  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  to  which  they  certainly  belong.  The 
present  writer  does  not  share  the  belief  which  is 
held  by  many  good  authorities  in  our  own  country 
and  by  some  of  the  leading  French  archaeologists, 
that  they  date  about  670  a.d.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  that  date,  but  there  are  also 
grave  objections  that  make  its  acceptance  in  the 
meantiine  very  hazardous.  It  is  curious  that  the 
two  arguments  that  seem  to  have  most  force  in 
favour  of  a  later  date  than  the  7th  century  are  not 
mentioned  at  all  by  Professor  Cook,  while  one  of 
his  strong  points  in  favour  of  the  ]2th  century  is 
really  an  argument  against  him,  namely  the  icono- 
graphy and  the  motives  in  the  figure  and  decora- 
tive sculpture  on  the  two  crosses,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  consistent  with,  or  even  indicate  an 
early  period.  This  last  statement  had  better  be 
justified  at  once. 

Professor  Cook  seems  struck  by  the  fact  that 
representations  of  sacred  personages  in  various 
attitudes  and  actions  are  common  in  12th-century 
art,  and  are  more  numerous  in  each  case  in  the 
12th  century  than  in  the  7th.  This  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  fact  that  12th-century  works  of  art  in 
general  are  far  more  abundant  than  those  which 
'  Romilly  Allen,  in  VicU  Hist,  Northamptonshire,  II,  191,  note. 
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can  be  dated  five  centuries  earlier.  Several 
definite  statements  which  he  makes  on  the  dates 
of  particular  representations  require  correction. 
We  will  go  through  these  in  his  own  order  :  (a) 
John  the  Baptist  with  the  Agnus  Dei.  This,  he 
says,  p.  47  : 

can  hardly,  according  to  the  indications,  be    earlier  than 

the  12th  century, 

but  he  mentions  himself  elsewhere,  p.  73  note,  a 
very  well  known  early  monument,  probably  of  the 
6th  century,  the  ivory  chair  of  Maximian  at 
Ravenna,  on  which  the  principal  figure  is  2.  John  the 
Baptist  with  a  Lamb,  of  the  very  type  found  on  the 
crosses  !  (B)  The  Annunciation  TiwA  The  Visitation. 
These,  of  course,  p.  47,  "are  foundnow  together,  and 
nowseparate,  in  various  12th-century  buildings," 
but  Dr.  Stuhlfauth-  has  specially  emphasized  the 
following  fact  as  confirmatory  of  the  early  date  of 
the  Ruthwell  Cross,  that  the  primitive  Syro- Pales- 
tinian type  of  The  Annunciation  w'lih  the  standing 
Mary  makes  its  appearance  on  that  monument; 
while  The  Visitation,  though  not  so  common  in 
Early  Christian  art,  occurs  on  the  golden  medallions 
from  Adana  at  Constantinople  of  the  6th  or  7th 
century,  published  by  Dr.  Strzygowski  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  "Etschmiadzin-Evangeliar " 
(Wien,  1 891),  on  the  8th-century  altar  of  Ratchis 
at  Cividale,  and  also  elsewhere,  as  is  indicated  on 
p.  107  of  the  treatise  just  mentioned.  It  was,  more- 
over, one  of  the  scenes  on  the  chair  of  Maximian 
("Felix  Ravenna",  July,  1912,  p.  283).  (c)  The 
Fliglit  into  Egypt,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Cook,  p.  50,  "  is  not  known  in  Christian  art  till  the 
loth  century  at  earliest,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
monuments  before  the  nth  century,"  occurs  on 
these  same  early  golden  medallions,  in  a  form  that 
reminds  us  curiously  of  the  relief  on  the  Ruthwell 
Cross,  with  the  tree  that  comes  above  the  head  of 
the  ass.  (d)  The  Washing  of  the  Feet  of  Christ  by 
ilie  Woman  who  was  a  Sinner.  This  does  not  seem 
to  occur  in  Early  Christian  art,  but  Professor  Cook 
quotes  an  example  of  the  9th  century.  The  Christ 
in  this  scene  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross  is  very  like  the 
glorified  Christ  that  occurs,  as  will  presently  be 
noticed,  on  both  the  crosses,  and  is  an  early  type. 
(e)    Tlie  Crucifixion. 

The  first  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  in  Roman 
painting  belongs  to  the  7th  century.  It  is  rarely  figured  in 
sculpture  in  the  loth  century  and  does  not  become  at  all 
common  till  the  ijlh, 

p.  53.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  well-known  car- 
vings of  this  subject,  both  of  the  5th  century,  on 
the  wooden  doors  of  S.  Sabina  at  Rome,  and  on  a 
British  Museum  ivory,  should  here  be  completely 
passed  over,  especially  as  they  both  show  the  Cruci- 
fied as  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  slightly  clad,  if  at  all 
(f),  p.  56.  This  figure  of  the  Christ  in  attitude  of 
benediction  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  is 
common  to  the  two  crosses.     This  type.  Professor 

-  Dig  Engel  in  dcr  altchristlichen  Kniist,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1897). 
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Cook  admits,  "  is  found  at  earlier  and  later  periods," 
though  "common  in  the  12th  century."  He  might 
have  noticed  that  it  actually  occurs,  though  with 
the  "  symbols  of  the  evangelists  "  for  which  there 
was  no  room  on  the  crosses,  on  the  wooden  coffin 
of  S.  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  of  the  year  698,  as 
shown  on  two  plates,  figs.  34  and  35,  of  his  own 
treatise.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  compara- 
tive inferiority  of  the  work  on  this  coffin  can  hardly 
be  pressed  in  view  of  the  superlative  excellence  of 
that  in  the  contemporary  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne, 
a  monument  that  should  hardly  be  kept  out  of 
sight  in  this  discussion.  As  ior  Paul  and  Anthony, 
p.  58,  if  the  figure  work  in  the  crosses  be  inspired, 
as  many  believe,  by  Alexandrian  ivories,  this  sub- 
ject need  cause  no  surprise,  and  Professor  Cook 
admits  that  there  is  an  Archer,  p.  60,  on  a  Hexham 
slab  that  may  well  be  of  Wilfrid's  date.  The 
Falconer,  p.  63,  he  has  certainly  shown  to  be  un- 
likely in  the  North  of  England  as  early  as  the  7th 
century,  but  he  gives  him  long  hair  that  "  falls  to 
the  shoulders"  (p.  25),  and  yet  (p.  69)  makes  him 
Norman.  Now,  everyone  knows  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  the  Normans  wore  their  hair  cut 
short  like  priests,  and  their  head  shaven  at  the 
back,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
while  the  Saxons  were  characterized  by  an  ample 
chevehtrc.  Hence  the  long  hair  of  the  Falconer  is 
rather  Saxon  than  Norman,  though  it  should  be 
said  on  the  other  side  that  among  other  Saxon 
things  which  the  Normans  appropriated  was  this 
fashion  of  flowing  locks,  which  seem  to  have  been 
worn  off  and  on,  though  only  in  alternations  of 
fashion,  in  the  early  centuries  after  the  Conquest. 
With  regard  to  the  decorative  sculpture,  Pro- 
fessor Cook  admits  the  vine  with  birds  and  other 
animals  as  an  early  motive  (p.  83),  but  naturally 
makes  full  use  of  the  fact  that  the  chequers  on  the 
Bewcastle  cross  are  suggestive  of  Norman  work. 
This,  which  is  an  acknowledged  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  those  who  claim  for  the  cross  an  early 
date,  may  be  partly  removed  when  we  note  not 
only  that  chequer  patterns  occur  in  Egyptian, 
Greek,  late  Celtic,  and  Early  Christian  art,  but  that 
they  appear  in  Ireland  in  the  early  "  Book  of 
Durrow  ",  and  in  sculpture  on  Irish  monuments 
of  about  the  nth  century  that  show  no  sign  of 
Norman  influence.  One  example  is  the  well- 
known  "cumdach"  of  the  Stowe  Missal,  in  the 
Dublin  Museum,  dated  by  inscriptions  between 
1023  and  1052.  This  has  chequers  in  relief  in 
metal.  Another  is  the  doorway  of  the  ruined 
church,  now  in  Presbyterian  possession,  of 
Maghera,  in  Co.  Londonderry.  This  doorway, 
with  its  flat  lintel  and  its  sloping  jambs,  has 
nothing  Norman  about  it,  but  is  an  example  of 
the  native  Irish  Romanesque,  say,  of  about  iioo. 
Mr.  Champneys  makes  it  nth-century.  The 
chequers  here  carved  in  the  stone  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  southern  jamb  are  curiously  like  those 


on  the  Bewcastle  cross.  The  sundial  (p.  89)  need 
give  no  trouble,  for  not  only  is  there  a  Roman 
sundial,  not  unlike  it,  in  the  museum  at  Chesters, 
on  the  i\onian  wall,  but  a  similar  feature,  to  all 
appearance  original,  may  be  seen  in  the  southern 
wall  of  the  early  Saxon  church  at  Escomb,  in 
Durham.  The  interlacings  are  typologically  early, 
for  they  are  beautifully  wrought,  and  show  none 
of  the  recognizably  late  features  with  which 
students  of  early  carved  stones  in  northern  Britain 
are  familiar.  "  The  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne "  is 
full  of  fine  interlacings,  and  the  motives  of  two  of 
the  Bewcastle  panels  actually  occur,  though  in  a 
modified  form,  on  fol.  2  b,  s.  94a  of  the  MS. 

On  the  whole  an  examination  of  the  critique  by 
Professor  Cook  on  the  carving  of  the  crosses  leads 
to  exactly  the  opposite  result  to  that  he  aimed  at, 
as  it  tends  to  confirm  the  view  of  their  early  date, 
and  at  any  rate  to  place  them  convincingly  in  the 
Saxon  period.  The  fact  is  that  inditing  the  fore- 
going has  almost  turned  the  writer  from  a  doubter 
into  a  re-confirmed  believer  in  the  yth-century  date 
of  the  monuments,  so  very  little  is  there  on  them 
that  would  indicate  a  later  period,  so  much  that 
points  directly  to  the  earlier  time.  The  single  fact 
that  in  all  the  foliage  on  the  two  crosses  there  is 
nowhere  a  trace  of  the  classical  acanthus  seems 
almost  to  force  one  to  place  them  earlier  than  the 
Carolingian  renaissance.  There  are,  however,  two 
real  arguments  against  the  early  date.  They  are 
the  following,  and  Professor  Cook  may  be  glad  to 
possess  them.  The  first  is  the  form  of  the  head 
of  the  Ruthwell  Cross.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
how,  in  view  of  his  own  photographs,  he  can  have 
penned  the  statement  on  his  p.  121  that  "  we  have 
no  proof  that  either  of  these  obelisks  was  ever  a 
cross,  that  is,  that  either  ever  had  a  cross  piece  ", 
for  the  undoubtedly  original  top  piece  at  Ruthwell 
and  the  piece  below  with  the  Archer  give  the 
original  form  of  the  cross  head  quite  convincingly, 
and  this  type  is  represented  most  exactly  in  the 
latish  cross  head  from  Rothbury,  Northumberland, 
and  in  the  similar  cross  heads  found  built  into  the 
Norman  walling  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Durham, 
and  dated  by  their  history  and  position,  as  Canon 
Greenwell  has  shown,''  between  the  years  1000  and 
1083.  The  present  writer  has  been  able  to  find  no 
cross  heads  of  earlier  date  so  like  the  Ruthwell 
form,  though  the  one  preserved  in  the  old  Fratry  at 
Carlisle  is  a  little  like  it,  and  may  be  of  early  date.* 

The  second  argument  brings  us  to  the  question 
of  runes.  These  have  been  always  tossed  b.ack- 
wards  and  forwards  between  controversialists, 
those  in  favour  of  a  late  date  pretending  that  they 
cannot  read  them,  and  the  7th  century  enthusiasts 
giving  them  a  sense  that  seems  to  establish  their 

''Transactions  of  the  Architechirixl  and  ArcluwJogical  Society 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  iv,  123. 

*Calverley  and  CoUingwood,  Early  Sciittlnrcd  Crosses  in  the 
Diocese  of  Carlisle,  p.  95. 
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contention    in     the    most    convincing    manner. 
Professor  Cook  is  not  a  rimic  scholar,  and  the 
present  writer  makes  no  claim  to  such  a  title  but 
he  has  had  the  advantage  of  correspondence  on 
this  subject  with  one  of  the  very  foremost  runic 
scholars  of  the    day,  Professor  von   Freising  of 
Upsala.     Now  Professor  von  Freising  believes  in 
the  attribution  to  the  famous  Alcuin,  a  scholar  of 
Northumbrianoriginandtraining,  of  the  "Salzburg 
MS."  which  gives  a  runic  alphabet  something  like 
that  on  the  Thames  sword  in  the  British  Museum 
without  the  five  latest  characters  which  are  given  in 
subsequent    Anglo-Saxon    MSS.    such   as    Otho, 
B,io;  Domit.,A,9;  Galba,  A,2.     These  five  latest 
characters  were  apparently  not  introduced  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  and  tivo  of  them  occur 
unmistakably  in  the  nines  on  the  Bewcastle  Cross. 
Here  let  it  be  said  that  the  present  writer  is  much 
impressed  by  Professor  Cook's  critique  on  "  Aeft 
Alcfrithu"  on  his  p.   38  f.,   but  he  must  at  the 
same  time  assert  with  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  Transatlantic  scholar  is  completely  at  fault  in 
his   treatment  of  the  word  which,  on   p.  43,  he 
massacres    into    "cynn"    and    "burug".      Very 
careful  and  repeated  examination  of  the  important 
line  of  runes  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  northern 
face  of  the  Bewcastle  cross,  confirmed  by  a  large 
scale  photograph  which   is  before  him,  has  con- 
vinced the  present  writer  that  the  word  in  question 
is  "  cyniburyg  ".     The  fourth  character  is  an  "  i  ", 
and    only    resembles   an    "n"   on    account  of  a 
weather-mark  on  the  stone  which  evidently  looks 
in  Professor  Cook's  photograph  like  a  cross-line. 
"  Cyniburyg ",    being   established,    gives   a   fresh 
significance  to  "  Alcfrithu  ",  for  these  may  be  the 
names  of  the  royal   pair  known  in  the  history  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century.     Unfortunately, 
the  initial  and  the  final  letters  of  the  word  Cyni- 
buryg are   two   of  the  five   apparently  kite  ones 
mentioned  above.     Of  the  reading  there  can    be 
no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  the  matter  must  in  the 
meantime  be  left  as  it  stands.     It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  Professor  von    Freising  does   not 
think  that  this  runic   argument  need  necessarily 
override  any  2'e)y  strong  archaeological  evidence 
for  an  earlier  date. 

Professor  Cook  would  have  helped  us  more 
towards  the  solution  of  this  interesting  problem 
had  he  re-stated  in  terms  intelligible  to  the  non- 
philological  reader  the  arguments  he  brought 
forward  in  1890  and  igoi.and  especially  if  he  had 
secured  support  for  his  views  from  recognized 
British  and  German  experts  on  our  early  literature. 
As  it  is,  the  general  faith  in  his  conclusions,  which 
his  deservedly  high  reputation  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar  has  secured  for  them,  will  probably  be 
seriously  shaken  when  we  find  that  forms  which  in 
1890  "  must  be  as  late  as  the  loth  century,  and 
very  likely  posterior  to  950,"  p.  it,  will  now  do 
equally  well  for  about    1150,  and  like  the  runes, 
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may    have   been  used   by  David    of    Scotland's 
Norman  craftsmen  just  as  readily  as  by  the  Saxons 
to  whom  they  both  belonged  as  a  heritage.  Surely 
the   language    must    have    changed    even    more 
between  950  or  1000  and   1150  than  between  950 
and  675,  but  Professor  Cook  gives  no  sign  that  he 
sees  any  difficulty  here.     One  cannot  but  feel  after 
a  dispassionate  review  of  his  treatise  that  this  more 
elaborate   publication    has   really    weakened   the 
impression   produced  by  his  paper   of    1901,    in 
which  one  gladly  recognized  the  expert  writing  on 
his   own   subject   and    confining   himself   within 
its   limits.      It  should   be   possible  to  argue  the 
question  at  issue  not  only  without  prejudice  and 
self-assertion,   but   without   that  special  pleading 
into  which  Professor  Cook  is  too  often  betrayed. 
On    certain   grounds,   some   of    which   are   pro- 
blematical, he  asserts  on  his  p.  41  of  the  Bewcastle 
Cross  that  it  is  antecedently  improbable  that  there 
should  be  such  a  memorial  cross  in  the  England 
of  the  7th   century,  but  surely  his  sense  of  fair- 
play  should  have  led  him  at  least  to   mention  the 
well-known  statement  in  Simeon  of  Durham  that 
when  Acca,  Bishop  of  Hexham  died  in  740  A.D., 
"two  stone  crosses  enriched  with  wonderful  carving 
were  placed,  one  at  his  head,  the  other  at  his  feet." 
This  was  only  forty  years  after  the  7th  century,  and 
Hexham   is  within  a  walk  of  Bewcastle.     If   he 
reply  that  there  were  two  crosses  at  Hexham  and 
only  one  at  Bewcastle,  so  that  the  latter  must  be  of 
the  12th   century,  it  may  be    added  that  on  the 
moors  above  Bewcastle  there  lies  a  second  shaft 
of  the  same  size  and  the  same  stone  as  the  carved 
one,  hewn  from  its  rocky  matrix,  but  never  trans- 
ported to  its  destination  in  the  valley  below. 
G.  Baldwin  Brown. 


In  the  June  number  last  year  I  was  allowed 
to  bring  forward  some  considerations  against 
Commendatore  Rivoira's  contention  that  the  two 
famous  Northumbrian  Crosses  should  be  dated 
as  belonging  to  the  12th  century  rather  than  to 
the  7th.  Quite  recently  Professor  A.  S.  Cook, 
of  Yale,  has  published  a  long  study  of  the 
same  monuments,  in  which  he  follows  the  Italian 
author.  His  work  is  very  thorough,  filling  some 
150  pages,  it  is  well  illustrated  and  it  forms  an 
indispensable  index  to  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
said  on  the  question. 

It  is  time  that  English  scholars  should  them- 
selves make  an  exhaustive  study  of  these  remark- 
able monuments,  and,  having  gone  and  pored 
over  the  actual  stones,  be  ready  to  commit  them- 
selves to  positive  opinions  about  them  as  Pro- 
fessor Cook  has  done.  I  am  entirely  incom- 
petent to  deal  with  the  Runic  inscription  on  the 
Bewcastle  Cross  which  is  now  the  chief  centre  of 
controversy,  but  I  believe  that  properly  equipped 
students  might,  by  taking  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
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in  putting  together  the  records  and  exhausting 
the  possibilities  of  variation,  yet  arrive  at  a  fairly 
accurate  and  acceptable  text.  It  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  Professor  Cook's  work  that  he  has 
hardly  faced  the  problem  of  the  inscription,  but 
has  rather  fallen  back  on  a  merely  negative 
criticism  of  the  results  of  earlier  students,  saying 
that  it  is  nearly  illegible.  He  accepts  only  a  few 
separate  words,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  give 
them  a  connected  meaning. 

There  are  the  following  facts  and  records  to 
go  on  : — (i)  The  clear  Runic  inscription  at  Ruth- 
well  gives  the  forms  of  the  letters ;  and  some 
Anglian  runes,  as  those  on  the  Coin  of  Peada 
(655-57),  and  others  on  S.  Cuthbert's  shrine 
(698)  are  accurately  dated  :  (2)  The  best  result 
that  could  be  got  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  monument  in  its  present  state  :  (3)  The  repre- 
sentations given  by  Kemble  (1840),  Maughan 
(1854  and  1857)  and  Collingwood  (1899),  together 
with  the  readings  of  the  two  latter,  Haigh  and 
Stephens ;  Haigh  seems  to  have  founded  on 
Maughan's  copies,  but  he  examined  the  cross 
himself  and  differed  from  Maughan  on  several 
points ;  where  both  agree  it  is  evidence  that 
the  letters  seemed  clear  ;  Stephens  was  a  foreign 
expert,  and  that  he  could  agree  with  Maughan's 
results  is  evidence  in  its  favour  :  (4)  Readings 
that  are  admitted  by  recent  critics  such  as  Victor 
and  Cook  ;  the  name  Cynnburug  seems  to  be 
granted  by  everyone.  Victor  accepts  "  Alcfrithu  ", 
and  Cook  says  it  "  seems  reasonably  clear  ",  although 
he  urges  that  it  is  a  feminine  form  and  cannot 
thus  apply  to  the  son  of  King  Oswy '  :  (5)  Com- 
parison of  Maughan's  reading  with  the  formulae 
found  on  other  runic  inscriptions  which  he  could 
hardly  have  known  when  he  published  his  reading 
of  the  Bewcastle  runes. 

The  Rev.  J.  Maughan  had,  as  rector  of  Bew- 
castle, special  advantages  for  the  study  of  the 
monument.  In  his  first  account  published  in 
1854  ("  Archccological  Journal  ",  Vol.  xi)  he 
wrote  : — 

I  have  recently  cleared  the  inscribed  parls  from  the  moss  • 
wilh  which  they  were  thickly  coated,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  decipher  the  characters  in  a  satisfactory  manner  .... 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  in  time  I  may  become  better 
satisfied  as  to  the  proper  reading. 
At  this  time  he  published  a  representation  of  the 
long   inscription   giving   the  plainer  strokes   and 
omitting  many  of  the  details  of  his  later  version  ; 
it  was  done  with  accuracy  as  far  as  it  went  and 
forms  a  good  check,  for  as  no  reading  was  sug- 
gested there  is  no  chance  of  too  much  good  will. 
He  published  the  word  Cynnburug,  but  without 
associating  it  with  the  wife  of  Alcfrith.      In  his 
later  account  published  in  1857  he  says  : — 

I  have  examined  the  monument  and  fingered  the  runes 
scores  of  times,  and  scores  of  times  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  decipherings  were  not  correct  on  which 

'  Maughan  thought  that  it  was  a  contraction  of  the  Latin 
form  of  the  name. 


at  a  former  inspection  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  ....  I 
venerate  the  cross  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  made  from  my 
own  bones. 

As  early  as  1854  he  made  out  the  words  -1-  GESSVS 
KRISTTVS.  In  January,  1856,  when  Dr.  Haigh 
read  a  paper  on  the  inscription,  reference  was 
made  to  a  version  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Maughan,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reading 
which  the  latter  published  in  1857  had  by  this  time 
been  substantially  worked  out.  An  important  paper 
of  his  dated  F'ebruary  18th,  1856,  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (MS.  Add.  37232)  gives  the  text  as  after- 
wards published. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  enquiry,  the  words 
4-  GESSUS  KRISTTUS  and  CYNNBURUG 
are  certain  ;  the  last,  it  is  said,  may  represent  the 
name  of  Alcfrith's  wife.  Then  taking  Maughan's 
first  drawing  of  the  long  inscription  made  before 
he  had  a  theory  of  interpretation  and  comparing 
it  with  subsequent  versions  it  seems  almost  certain 

that  the  letters  4-  THIS  SIG SET  .  . 

HW^TR(ED  ?)....  are  correct.  Maughan 
and  Haigh  agreed  on  these.  Adding  ^FT 
ALCFRITHU  which  the  modern  critics  admit, 
there  is  after  all  a  definite  body  of  matter  which 
calls  for  recognition  and  interpretation.- 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of 
Maughan's  text,  I  may  say  a  few  words  on  the 
correspondences  with  other  Runic  inscriptions. 
According  to  Maughan  the  Bewcastle  Cross  is 
named  "  i3eacon  "  in  its  inscription.  This  is  the 
case  also  on  an  early  inscribed  stone  at  Thornhill, 
Yorkshire;  and  the  whole  Thornhill  inscription 
follows  the  general  form  of  that  at  Bewcastle  as 
read  by  Maughan,  thus:  +  (M)  reared  ?eft  (N) 
this  beacon  :  Pray  for  his  soul. 

Now  Professor  Cook,  discussing  the  word  "  asft " 
on  the  Bewcastle  Cross,  says  that  it  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  English  in  the  same  sense  ;  "  though 
'aefter'  according  to  the  customary  readings",  is 
found  at  Thornhill  and  four  other  places.  The 
late  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  illustrated  the  Thornhill 
inscription  from  a  careful  rubbing,  and  the  runes 
which  he  reads  aeft — not  jefter — are  the  same  as 
those  at  Bewcastle  [FIGURE  4],  the  top  row  being 
from  Bewcastle  and  the  other  from  Thornhill. 

In  TJie  Burlington  Magazine  for  June,  1912,  I 
published  the  le'tters  of  the  Latin  inscription  on 
the  cross  at  Ruthwell  and  remarked  that  it  was 
in  a  semi-Irish  hand  such  as  was  in  use  in 
Northumbria  about  the  year  700.  Professor  Cook 
cites  this  note,  but  he  merely  remarks  that  the 
forms  of  "only  C  G  O  and  S  call  for  any 
particular  notice".  Then  he  picks  out  the  O  and 
points  out  that  the  lozenge-shaped  letter  is  found 
in   the    12th  century,   and   that  is  all  his  reply, 

2  Victor  accepts  much  more.  An  abbot  of  Jarrow  was  called 
Hwa:tbercht.  Kemble's  engraving  of  1840  is  also  a  chick  for 
single  letters.  Stuart's  illustration  of  1867  agrees  exactly  with 
Maughan,  so  does  a  beautiful  drawing  made  beloie  iS6^, 
which  belongs  to  Mr.  Phene  Spiers. 
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except  that  in  his  conclusion  he  says  "the  most 
peculiar  letters  of  the  Latin  incriptions  have 
forms  which  elsewhere  occur  in  inscriptions  of 
the  i2th  century."  In  point  of  fact  the  question 
of  the  semi-Irish  hand  did  not  rest  on  one  letter, 
or  on  four,  but  on  the  whole  taken  together  of 
which  the  most  characteristic  letters  are  F,  G,  H, 
M,  N,  P,  Q,  R,  X.  I  would  set  beside  this  a  short 
passage  from  Westwood's  description  of  the 
8th-century  Canterbury  gospels  now  at  the 
British  Museum— the  capitals  "  are  intermixed 
with  numerous  uncials  and  occasionally  with 
square  letters,  especially  the  C  and  G,  the  diamond- 
shaped  O,  and  the  S  in  its  reversed  Z-like  form  ;  the 
M  is  occasionally  formed  of  three  strokes  united  by 


FIGURES    1,   2,   3  AND  4 

bars."  This  might  be  taken  as  a  description  of  the 
Ruthwell  alphabet.  Again,  Professor  Cook  prints 
the  remarkable  contractions  IhS  XPS  as  IHS. 
XKS.,  remarking  that  the  RS  is  partly  illegible.  The 
true  form  has,  I  think,  been  represented  in  every 
published  illustration.  It  is  almost  clear  on 
Professor  Cook's  photographs  (figures  12  and 
133),  and  reference  to  the  cast  at  South  Kensing- 
ton leaves  no  possible  doubt  on  the  question. 
I  before  remarked  on  the  form  IhS,  and  I  find 
this  again  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus  which  was 
written  for  Abbot  Ceolfrid  about  the  year  700  and 
taken  with  him  to  present  to  the  Pope  when  he 
departed  for  Rome  in  the  year  716.  This 
"  prodigy  of  a  manuscript,"  as  Dr.  Hort  calls  it, 
the  earliest  existing  text  of  the  complete  Bible,  is 
another  monument  of  the  art  and  learning  of  the 
Northumbrian  School  at  the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury.    IhS  XPS  are  common  forms  on  Irish  and 
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Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  In  the  Amiatinus  MS.  there 
is  another  curious  point  for  comparison  with  the 
Ruthwell  inscription  in  which  the  word  NATIBI- 
TATE  occurs.  In  the  MS.  Bible  is  a  note  in 
Greek  to  the  effect  that  it,  or  part  of  it,  was 
written  by  one  Master  Servandus,  but  the  name 
in  the  Greek  appears  as  2EPBANA02.  Does  not 
this  suggest  that  the  word  NATIBITATE  was 
written  by  a  Greek  scribe? 

Again,  a  curious  form  of  &  occurs  on  the  Ruth- 
well Cross,  and  a  somewhat  similar  symbol  for  it 
is  common  in  Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.,  including  the 
book  of  Kells.  I  formerly  suggested  that  the  fine 
ornamental  designs  which  are  found  on  some  of 
the  earliest  Saxon  coins  gave  us  types  of  ornamen- 
tation similar  to  those  found  on  our  two  crosses 
[see  Figures  2  and  3].  Figuke  2  is  an  interlacing 
pattern  of  which  the  unit  knot  occurs  again  and 
again  on  the  early  Saxon  Crosses.  FIGURE  3  is  a 
remarkably  able  design  having  a  conventional 
bird  and  foliage,  a  good  deal  like  the  birds  and 
scroll-work  of  the  Ruthwell  Cross.  In  regard  to 
the  runes,  Figure  i,  it  may  be  observed  that  Peada 
received  Christianity  and  his  bride  (Alcfrith's 
sister)  from  Northumbria,  as,  doubtless,  also  the 
form  of  his  runes. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Professor  Cook  in  his 
remarks  on  the  sculptures  of  the  crosses  in  any 
detail.  He  compares  the  subjects  with  other 
subjects  found  on  12th-century  monuments  and 
draws  the  inference  that  the  crosses  are  also  of 
that  century.  I  have  given  a  somewhat  full 
account  of  the  subjects,  noting  early  parallels  in 
Byzantine  and  Coptic  Art,  in  the  "  Architectural 
Review  "  for  August,  19 1 2.  Professor  Cook  makes 
statements  like  the  following  : — 

The  figure-sculpture  points  uniformly  to  the  nth  and  12th 

centuries,  (p.  146) 

The  Flight  into  Egypt  is  not  known  in  Christian  art  til 

the  loth  century  at  earliest,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 

monuments  before  the  nth  century,  (p.  50) 
The  memorial  high  crosses  of  Ireland  do  not  ante-date 

the  I2th  century,  (p.  40) 

Rivoira  shows  that  none  of  the  principal  ones  ante-dates 

the  second  half  of  the  12th  century,  (p.  54) 
He  even  raises  doubts  as  to  whether  our  two  great 
monuments  were  crosses  at  all,  saying  : — 

We  need  to  account  for  the  conception  of  an  upright 

rectangle  or  trapezoid— for  it  will  be  observed  we  have  no 

proof  that  either  of  these  obelisks  was  ever  a  cross  (p.  121). 

And  he  closes  this  section  with  notes  on  "  the 
possible  influence  of  Chartres",  and  other  places 
which  have  12th-century  sculpture.  As  against 
all  this  I  must  refer  to  the  article  before  mentioned 
in  the  "Architectural  Review".* 

'  Amongst  Lysons's  rubbings  and  sketches  of  the  Bewcastle 
Cross  in  the  British  Museum  is  one  showing  the  cavity  for  the 
insertion  of  the  cross-head  on  the  shaft. 

■*  Professor  Cook  argues  that  the  chequer  pattern  was 
unknown  before  the  Norman  period,  but  I  find  it  in  Irish 
works  going  back  to  the  Book  of  Dnnow,  and  in  Sir  G.  F. 
Warner's  account  of  the  Lindisfarne  MS.  he  says  that  the 
ornaments  are  "  cords,  whorls,  chequers,"  etc.  Like  the  cords, 
the  chequer  seems  to  have  been  a  Coptic  pattern. 
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Finally,  I  may  mention  a  few  points  of  detail 
as  showing  how  difHcult  it  is  to  describe  any  work 
quite  accurately.  Professor  Cook  is  mistaken,  I 
think,  in  supposing  that  the  stone  inserted  across 
The  Visitation  makes  "  the  legs  much  too  long  for 
the  rest  of  the  bodies"  (p.  i6) ;  the  full  height  is 
seen  to  be  required  for  the  relief  on  the  other  side. 
S.  John  Baptist  is  said  to  have  "  each  foot  resting 
on  a  ball-shaped  stone  "  (p.  20)  ;  the  balls  are  rather 
the  front  view  of  clogs — as  Professor  Cook  points 
out  in  regard  to  The  Visitation,  "the  shoes  resemble 
sabots  ".  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
missing  of  the  height  of  the  Baptist's  figure  (p.  20) 
— indeed  it  comes  at  the  back  of  TIic  Visitation, 
the  figures  of  which  were  thought  to  be  too  long. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  hands  of  the  Angel 
of  The Annnnctation  "appear  to  be  clasped"  ;  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  head  of  Christ  in  Tlie 
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Crucifixion  was  inclined.  There  were  certainly 
no  crosses  for  the  thieves  right  and  left  of  the 
main  cross.  The  "  horse  or  ass  "  in  The  Flight  to 
Egypt  is  certainly  an  ass,  and  is  not  "  legless  ", 
although  two  of  the  legs  are  now  imperfect. 

I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  Ruthwell  and 
Bewcastle  crosses  are  works  of  the  high  day  of  the 
Northumbrian  school  of  art  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
century.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Bewcastle 
was  a  Roman  station,  and  it  has  probably  had  a 
continuous  history  from  the  days  when  it  was 
made  a  stronghold.  Maughan  tells  us  that  ac- 
cording to  tradition  the  cross  marked  the  grave  of 
a  king. 

Correction. — I  have  said  before  th:it  The  Flifiht  to  Es^ypi 
occurred  on  the  Ravenna  throne,  but  th  it  must  be  Tlic  Jouitiey 
to  BeUilehein  ;  the  foriner  appeared,  however,  at  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  c.  435,  and  is  common  later  in  Byzantine  art. 


LE  TRAITE  DES  AUTOMATES"  t 

DISCUSSION  has  arisen  on  the 
probable  date  of  the  Arabic  manu- 
i script  "Traite  des  Automates",  which 
came  from  the  Library  of  Saint  Sophia 
,at  Constantinople  and  then  belonged 
to  Monsieur  F.  R.  Martin.  Dr.  Martin  attributes 
this  manuscript  to  the  School  of  Mesopotamia  and 
dates  it  about  1185,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  article 
in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  October,  19 12.' 
Monsieur  Blochet,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  this 
manuscript  must  be  placed  nearly  two  centuries 
later  and  must  have  been  written  in  Egypt  in  1354. 
In  Dr.  Martin's  recent  book  "  Persian  Miniatures" 
he  returns  to  this  question  and  maintains  the  date 
which  he  had  already  given.  His  principal  argu- 
ment is  this  :  the  guard-page  bears  the  name  of 
the  Ortokid  sovereign  Nour  ed-din  Mohammed, 
Sultan  of  Caifa.  Elsewhere,  Dr.  Martin  appeals 
to  "the  tradition"  which  relates  that  one  of  the 
personages  represented  in  the  manuscript  was  the 
great  Saladin  himself.  I  have  cominunicated  to 
M.  Blochet  the  passage  which  Dr.  Martin  devotes  to 
this  manuscript  in  his  book  just  mentioned.  M. 
Blochet  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  the 
following  information  in  reply  to  Dr.  Martin. 

Dr.  Martin  did  not  communicate  to  M.  Blochet 
the  title  page  of  his  "  Traite  des  Automates  "  and 
M.  Blochet  made  his  study  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Revue  Archeologique  "  of  1907,  without  having 
seen  the  guard-page. 

M.  Blochet  maintains  the  reading  which  he  gave 
of  the  inscriptions  found  on  two  of  the  cupolas  in 

•  The  Mintatitre  Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia,  India 
and  Turkey  from  the  8lh  to  the  iSth  Century.  By  F.  R.  Martin. 
2  vols.  Bernard  Quaritch.  Reviewed  in  The  Bnrlinjlton 
Magazine     Vol.  x.Xli.,  pp.  349,  etc.  (March,  1913). 

t  Translated  for  the  Author  from  the  French. 

>  TAe  Exhibition  of  Persian  Miniatures  at  the  Musec  des  Arts 
Oecoratifs. 


the  miniatures  which  form  part  of  the  volume 
(figures  5  and  9  of  the  "  Revue  Archeologique  ",  of 
which  figure  5  reproduces  plate  2  of  Martin's 
work,  in  which  the  Arabic  inscription  can  be  read 
particularly  clearly).  The  inscriptions  may  be 
translated  thus  : — "  Glory  to  our  master,  the  Sultan 
regnant"  (the  Sultan  el-Malik  el  Saleh  Salah  ed 
Dounia  wed-din).  In  one  of  them  the  copyist 
wrote  Sala  ed-Dounia,  omitting  the"h"  for  want  of 
space  and  intending  to  insert  it,  but  afterwards  forgot 
to  do  so.  Only  one  prince  exists  in  the  whole  of 
Mtisulman  history  who  bore  the  title  Salah  ed-Din 
and  the  regal  title  el-Melik  el-Saleh  ;  and  that  is  el- 
Melikel-Saleh  Salah  ed-Din  Saleh,  son  of  el-Melikel- 
Naser  Naser  ed-Din  Mohammed,  son  of  el-Melik 
el-Mansour  Self  ed-Din  Kelaoun  who  reigned 
from  22  August,  1351  to  21  October,  1354.  The 
formula  "  Glory  to  our  master,  the  Sultan  regnant " 
is  never  used  e.xcept  of  a  living  and  reigning  sover- 
eign, as  is  quite  evident. 

It  is  impossible  that  el-Melik  el-Saleh  Salah  ed- 
Dounia  wed-Din  can  apply  to  Saladin,  who  bore 
indeed  the  religious  title,  Salah  ed-Dounia  wed- 
Din  but  had  taken  the  regal  title,  al-Malik  al-Naser, 
so  that  his  full  name  was  el- Malik  el-Naser  Salah 
ed-Din  Yousouf.  Now  there  is  no  instance  of 
confusion  between  two  regal  titles,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Saladin  would  never  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  changing  his  title,  el-Melik  el-Naser, 
into  el-Melik  el-Saleh.  It  is  a  case  of  which  there 
is  not  a  single  exarnple  in  Musulman  literature. 

This  is  one  point  precisely  established  by  M. 
Blochet.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  inscriptions 
on  the  cupolas  might  have  been  added  later.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  supposition  has  no 
probability.  It  is  impossible  to  understand,  if  the 
treatise  had  been  written  for  an  Ortokid  sultan  of 
the  12th  century  and  dedicated  to  him,  how  it 
could  have  been  dedicated  150  years  later  by  means 
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of  an  added  inscription  to  a  Mameluc  sultan  witli- 
out  greatness  or  importance. 

The  thesis  maintained  by  M.  Blochet  seems  here 
very  solidly  based.  Nevertheless,  the  inscription 
on  the  title-page  requires  explanation.  But,  let  me 
remark  here,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 
title-page  really  belongs  to  the  same  manuscript.  In 
fact,  Dr.  Martin  did  not  produce  it  until  much  later, 
and  communicated  to  M.  Blochet  in  1906  only  the 
leaves  of  a  manuscript  without  a  title.  It  is  not  in- 
admissible that  the  leaf  now  published  belonged  to 
another  manuscript  concerning  automata,  for  we 
know  that  during  the  course  of  the  13th  century 
several  treatises  on  automata  were  written,  of  which 
an  example  exists  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

The  treatise  on  hydraulic  automata  by  Bediez- 
Zeman  Aboul  Izz  el-Djezeri,  which  is  not  the  same 
as  Philo's,  was  finished  in  602  of  the  Hegira,  at  the 
court  of  Aboul  Fath  Mahmoud,  son  of  Nour  ed- 
Din  Mohammed,  son  of  Kara  Arslan  (597-618  of 
the  Hegira).^ 

Dr.  Martin's  second  argument  rests  on  "  the 
tradition."  The  tradition  would  have  it  that  the 
portrait  of  the  seated  person  placed  on  the  first 
page  of  the  treatise  represents  the  great  Saladin. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  Dr.  Martin  has  omitted  to  tell 
us  whence  he  derived  the  tradition  which  he 
reports.  Is  it  a  tradition  contemporary  with  the 
miniature?  Is  it  an  ancient  one?  Is  it  supported 
by  any  text  of  early  date?  Or  does  it  spring 
from  the  priests  of  Saint  Sophia  or  some  other 
imaginative  person?  This  is  what  we  do  not  know. 
But  what  we  do  know  for  certain — and  I  again 
quote  the  opinion  of  M.  Blochet — is  this  :  It  is 
impossible  that  "el-Melik  el-Saleh  Salah  ed-Dounia 
wed-Din"  can  apply  to  Saladin  who  bore  the 
religious  title  Salah  ed-Dounia  wed-Din,  but  had 
taken  the  regal  title  al-Malik  al-Naser,  so  that  his 
complete  name  was  el-Malik  el-Malik  el-NaserSalah 
ed-Din  Yousouf.  Let  us  view  the  question  in 
familiar  terms.  There  can  be  no  more  connexion 
between  the  great  Saladin  and  the  Saladin  ed-Din 
of  our  manuscript  than  there  is  between  Louis 
XIV  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  were  both  called 
Louis.  The  same  blow  shatters  the  particular 
arguments  by  which  Dr.  Martin,  not  content  with 
seeing  in  this  portrait  of  a- prince  a  portrait  of 
Saladin,  does  his  utmost  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  a 
portrait  from  life. 

We  see  with  what  prudence  we  must  advance 
on  this  difficult  ground,  among  these  obscure 
questions  of  which  the  import  escapes  us  at  every 
turn.  We  must  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  assert  nothing  but  ascertained  facts  the 
accuracy  of  which  can  be  controlled. 

'Ibn  el-Athir.  Historietis  orientanx  dcs  Croisades,  pp.  79  and 
q8  ;  the  author  says  in  his  preface  that  he  composed  the  treatise 
after  hiving  lived  for  25  years  at  the  court  of  Nour  ed-Din 
Moliammed,  son  of  Kara  Arslan,  and  father  of  Aboul-Fath 
Mahmoud  and  of  Sokman  II,  the  brother  of  this  same  Mahmoud, 
at  the  time  of  the  Abbassid  Khalif,  el-Nasir  li-Din  Allah. 
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The  arguments  which  I  have  given  here  are 
M.  Blochet's.  I  shall  welcome  gratefully  all  new 
facts  which  will  help  to  fix  certainly  the  exact 
date  and  origin  of  this  famous  manuscript. 

Claude  Anet. 

THE  INDIAN  PAINTINGS 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  preparing  his 
sumptuous  work  on  the  miniature  painters  of 
Persia,  India  and  Turkey,  Dr.  Martin  should  have 
neglected  to  make  a  serious  personal  study  of  the 
Indian  works.  The  greater  part  of  his  chapter  on 
these  he  confesses  to  have  been  taken  from  Mr. 
Havell's  "  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting". 

Fortified  by  this  research.  Dr.  Martin  proceeds 
to  dismiss  the  question  of  the  Rajput  schools  in 
the  following  supercilious  manner  : — 

This  Rajput  altribution  has  been  exploited  during  the  last 
few  years  and  particularly  by  amateurs  who  have  never 
seen  a  miniature  of  the  great  Indian  periods.  Some  writers 
on  Indian  art  declare  them  to  belong  to  the  Rajput  school, 
and  that  they  represent  the  genuine  Indian  art  descended 
directly  from  the  art  of  the  masters  of  Ajanta.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  these  miniatures  began  to  be  painted  just 
at  the  period  when  European  travellers,  especially  English 
travellers,  went  to  India.  I  am  convinced  that  they  were 
executed  for  sale  to  foreigners  and  they  are  just  as  much 
the  expression  of  the  real  Indian  art  as  the  wood  sculpture 
and  silver  work  sold  to  tourists  in  Trondhjem  are  real 
expressions  of  Norwegian  art.  One  clearly  sees  how  the 
painters,  or  rather  makers,  of  these  miniatures  have  tried 
to  put  all  kinds  of  Indian  subjects  into  the  pictures  to  make 
them  more  saleable. 

Immediately  before  this  he  says  of  some  "  minia- 
tures that  excited  most  admiration  at  the  Munich 
exhibition  "  that  "  Indian  art  critics  attribute  these 
miniatures  of  the  Indian  school  to  an  indigenous 
Rajput  school".  I  do  not  know  who  are  the 
Indian  critics  referred  to  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  did 
not  see  a  single  Rajput  painting  at  Munich.  None 
are  illustrated  in  Dr.  Martin's  present  work,  nor 
are  such  paintings  or  drawings  to  be  found  in  the 
large  European  collections,  unless  quite  excep- 
tionally. This  is  unfortunate  for  Dr.  Martin's 
theory  that  they  were  executed  for  European  and 
especially  English  patrons. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  let  me  say  that  when  I 
first  published  in  England  somethingabout  the  later 
schools  of  Indian  painting  ("  Selected  Examples  of 
Indian  Art",  1910),  I  was  led  to  include  with  the 
true  Rajput  works — viz.  those  painted  in  Rajputana 
and  the  Panjab  Himalayas  in  local  styles  mainly 
derived  from  older  traditions — a  few  which  should 
properly  have  been  described  as  Mughal.  I  agree 
that  the  Hindu  subject-matter  of  these  works,  some 
of  which  are  very  beautiful  (they  are  not  all  of  the 
1 8th  century,  as  Mr,  Vincent  Smith  seems  to  sup- 
pose), does  not  make  them  Rajput ;  though  it  need 
not  appearstrange  if  some  Rajput  elements  survive 
in  them,  if  we  remember  that  most  of  the  Mughal 
painters  were  Hindus.  I  also  agree  that  the  night 
effects  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  secular  Mughal 
paintings,    may,    at    least    in    part,    represent    a 
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development  from  European  suggestions,  in  im- 
ported works  copied  by  Indian  painters.  Nor 
would  anyone  deny  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
later  examples  of  these  works,  which  we  are 
agreed  are  not  Rajput,  may  have  been  made  for 
European  as  well  as  for  Hmdu  patrons. 

Dr.  Martin  must  be  aware  that  I  have  not 
subsequently  described  any  works  of  this  type  as 
Rajput ;  and  to  make  the  matter  quite  plain  I 
issued  not  long  ago  (and  not  in  time  to  be  noticed 
by  Dr.  Martin)  an  erratum  slip  pointing  out  that 
the  pictures  reproduced  on  Pis.  I,  V  and  VI  of  my 
"Selected  Examples",  ought  to  be  called  Mughal. 

I  think  the  inclusion  of  one  or  two  works  proper- 
ly described  as  Mughal  with  those  rightly  called 
Kajput,  at  an  early  stage  of  this  research,  was  a 
much  more  excusable  error  than  at  the  present  day 
to  pretend  that  there  are  no  Rajput  paintings  at  all, 
or  to  suggest  that  they  were  executed  for  tourists. 
We  have  already  seen  that  if  the  Rajput  paintings 
were  executed  for  English  patrons,  their  authors 
were  singularly  unsuccessful,  as  no  Englishmen 
seem  to  have  bought  them  ;  and  indeed,  they  have 
only  recently  come  to  light,  in  Rajputana,  and  even 
more  significant,  in  remote  Himalayan  valleys, 
especially  Kangra,  where  they  have  been  long 
overlooked.  Rajput  painting  is,  more  than  half 
of  it,  a  folk-art,  paralleled  in  embroidery, 
stencils,  and  other  popular  crafts  which  European 
influence  has  touched  only  to  destroy.  How 
could  Dr.  Martin  pretend  that  there  is  any 
connexion  between  such  arts  as  these  and  the 
production  of  futilities  for  European  collectors? 
How,  for  example,  could  he  so  account  for  the 
identity  of  design  of  so  many  of  the  old  Chamba 
riitnals  with  the  contemporary  Pahari  paintings  ? 

Certainly  one  can  occasionally  detect  traces  of 
Mughal  influence  in  some  of  the  Pahari  and 
Rajasthani  works  ;  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were 
otherwise.  But  the  drawing  is  as  distinct  from 
Mughal  as  it  could  well  be.  The  long  simple  lines, 
the  absence  of  relief  and  shading,  and  many 
special  peculiarites  such  as  the  very  long  eyes  of 
the  Kangra  pictures,  and  above  all  the  profoundly 
sincere  and  often  naive  sentiment,  beside  the 
popular  subject-matter  of  many  examples,  and  the 
hieratic  aspect  of  others,  all  these  features  mark 
most  clearly  an  ancient  and  autochthonous  art.  It 
says  little  for  Dr.  Martin's  critical  faculty,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  perception  of  Indian  conditions,  that 
having  before  him  good  reproductions  of  the  real  ^ 
Rajput  works  (especiallyin  The  Burlington  Magazine 
for  March  1912,  and  in  my  "Indian  Drawings  11", 
if  perhaps  he  had  not  seen  the  "  Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift"    for    July),  he  should   still    suppose 

'  In  cise  this  argument  should  he  prolonged,  let  the  Jaipur 
Head  of  Krishna,  and  the  Pahari  Kaliya  Diiiiiaiia  be  taken  as 
critical  examples. 


that  they  could  be  a  product  of  the  decadence  of 
Mughal  art.  The  final  decadence  of  Mughal 
art  is  represented  by  the  modern  Delhi  trade  in 
ivory  miniatures,  made  for  tourists  ;  but  the 
Rajput  painters  worked  for  their  own  countrymen. 

In  modern  times  the  German  colour  printers 
have  found  it  worth  while  to  make  cheap  repro- 
ductions of  Rajput  mythological  pictures  for  sale 
in  the  Indian  bazaars.  In  the  same  way  the  re- 
productions of  the  hybrid  works  of  the  late  Raja 
Ravi  Varma  (would  that  they  might  be  forgotten  !) 
command  a  purely  local  market. 

Leaving  this  point,  I  amglad  to  express  my  agree- 
ment with  Dr.  Martin  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Bodleian  Dying  Man.  Here,  what  rarely  happens, 
the  secular  art,  by  its  intense  concentration,  and  its 
profound  preoccupation  with  Death,  attains  to  the 
same  conviction  that  moves  us  in  the  finest  religious 
works  ;  we  recognize,  in  fact,  that  in  the  greatest 
art,  as  in  the  greatest  life,  there  is  no  distinction  of 
sacred  and  profane.  The  damaged  signature 
seems  to  have  proved  as  illegible  for  Dr.  Martin 
as  for  myself. 

The  selection  of  Indian  paintings,  except  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  well-known  portraits,  is  not 
particularly  satisfactory,  at  least  not  fully  repre- 
sentative. It  is  a  pity  also  that  the  interesting 
portrait  of  Man  Singh  (British  Museum  MS.  Add. 
18801)  is  omitted.  The  equestrian  portrait  repro- 
duced in  colours  is  not  a  very  fine  example.  This 
motif,  by  the  way,  may  be  of  Rajasthani  origin. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
"S.George"  motif — a  horseman  spearing  a  dragon 
— for  which  Dr.  M  artin  also  suggests  (in  connexion 
with  his  Plate  148)  a  European  source,  occurs 
alreadyat  Konarak.in  sculpture  of  the  13th  century, 
quite  free  from  foreign  influences.  The  conception 
is  far  more  likely  to  have  passed  originally  from 
Asia  to  Europe  than  vice  versa.  But  I  agree  that 
the  whole  idea  of  realistic  portraiture,  whether 
equestrian  or  otherwise,  is  foreign  to  the  Indian 
culture,  and  may  well  be  of  European  derivation. 

A  portrait  wrongly  described  is  reproduced  on 
Plate  205  ;  this  cannot  possibly  represent 
Aurangzib,  but  is  a  copy  of  some  much  older 
original.  In  the  case  of  M.  Goloubeff's  Court  0/ 
Jahangir  (PI.  216)  the  painter's  name  is  still  left 
unread,  as  in  the  Munich  catalogue,  while  the  list 
of  Indian  painters  and  their  works  does  not  pre- 
tend to  completeness.  For  one  example,  Hunhar's 
Four  Yogis,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  VV.  Rotlien- 
stein,  and  published  three  years  ago,  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

Dr.  Martin  has  indeed  prepared  a  monumental 
work  on  the  history  of  Persian  miniatures.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  had  he  omitted 
India  altogether. 

Anand.\  Coomaraswamy. 
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ART  IN  FRANCE 

ITHIN  a  few  weeks  all  the  prin- 
cipal spring  exhibitions  will  be 
opened.  The  Salon  des  Ind6pen- 
dants  is,  as  usual,  the  first,  but  the 
_  _  temporary   building    on    the   Quai 

d'Orsay  was  not  ready  by  the  date  originally 
announced  for  the  opening,  which  was  postponed 
until  March  i8th.  The  "  Dessinateurs-Humoristes" 
follow  ;  their  annual  Salon  will  again  be  held  in 
the  Galerie  La  Bo6tie  and  will  be  open  all  the 
month  of  April  and  for  the  first  week  of  May. 
Then  comes  the  Salon  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
in  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  that  of  the 
Soci6t6  des  Artistes  Fran^ais  at  the  end.  There 
is  also  the  important  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
J.  L.  David  and  his  pupils,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Petit  Palais  under  the  auspices  of  the  Town 
of  Paris  ;  it  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series. 
M.  Camille  Gronkowski,  who  has  assisted  M. 
Lapauze  in  the  organization  of  this  exhibition, 
will  write  about  it  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Burlington  Magazine. 

During  March  there  have  been  two  interesting 
exhibitions  of  decorative  art,  one  at  the  Mus6e 
des  Arts  D^coratifs  and  the  other  at  the  Manzi 
Gallery.  Both  show  that  considerable  progress  is 
being  made  in  France  in  this  direction  and  con- 
firm the  hopeful  impression  which  was  left  by  the 
series  of  furnished  rooms  at  the  last  Salon 
d'Automne.  The  exhibition  of  the  month  has 
been  that  of  the  works  of  M.  Renoir  at  Messrs. 
Bernheim-Jeune's  gallery  in  the  rue  Richepance. 
This  exhibition  is  particularly  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  chronological  and  thus  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  evolution  of  the  great  painter.  The 
fifty-two  paintings  exhibited  cover  a  period  of 
forty-seven  years,  the  earliest  having  been  painted 
in  1867  and  the  latest  this  year ;  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions there  is  one  painting  for  each  year.  This 
is  an  excellent  idea,  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
case  of  other  artists. 

The  exhibition  confirms  me  in  my  previous 
opinion  that  it  is  in  his  later  work  that  M.  Renoir 
shows  himself  completely  to  be  the  great  artist 
that  he  is.  Not  only  is  he  entirely  himself,  freed 
from  all  the  extraneous  influences  which,  in  the 
earlier  work,  mingle  with  his  already  marked 
personality  ;  but  the  very  fact  that,  in  his  latest 
work  of  all,  he  has  (perhaps  for  physical  reasons) 
abandoned  the  research  of  technical  precision, 
has  set  him  free  to  display  to  the  full  those  higher 
qualities  which  are  found  only  in  really  great 
artists.  Everyone  knows  that  M.  Renoir  can  no 
longer  pick  up  his  brush ;  it  has  to  be  put  into 
his  hand.  Yet  who  can  look  at  the  Femme  au 
viiroir  painted  within  the  last  two  months,  or  at 
the  two  pictures  lent  by  Mademoiselle  Dieterle, 
the  portrait  of  herself  painted  last  year  and  the 
Nil  sur  les  coussins  which  is  about  five  years  old, 
without  recognizing  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
great  works  of  art  produced  by  a  master  ?     Mar- 
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vellous  in  colour,  these  paintings  show  a  power  of 
expression  far  superior  to  that  of  earlier  pictures 
in  which  there  is  greater  technical  exactitude. 

A  superb  example  of  M.  Renoir's  art  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  is  the  Baignciises  painted  in  1885, 
seven  years  later  than  the  Faniille  Charpentier  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  from 
which  it  shows  considerable  dififerences  in  method. 
A  little  later  still  M.  Renoir  seems  to  have  adopted 
a  technique  which  he  did  not  long  continue  ;  La 
Femme,  la  Vache  ef  la  Brebis  and  the  Baigneuse 
couchee  painted  in  1886  and  La  Natfe  of  1887  are 
strangely  unlike  most  of  the  artist's  work.  Their 
surface  is  almost  like  that  of  enamel  and  they  show 
a  meticulous  attention  to  detail.  1 1  was  somewhere 
about  1890  that  M.Renoir  found  his  final  formula, 
and  from  that  date  to  the  present  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  great  period  of  his  art,  notwithstanding  the  fine 
works  that  he  had  produced  earlier. 

The  earliest  picture  in  the  exhibition,  the  Diane 
Chasseresse,  from  Dr.  Viau's  collection,  and  the 
attractive  Baignense  au  Griffon  of  three  years  later, 
both  show  m  a  marked  degree  the  influence  of 
Courbet.  Three  years  later  again,  in  1873,  comes 
Dansrherbe,hQ\oug\ng\o  M.ClaudeMonet,whohas 
lent  it  to  the  exhibition,  which  shows  considerable 
influence  of  Manet ;  both  Manet  and  M.  Claude 
Monet  painted  the  same  subject  on  the  same  spot  at 
thesame  time.  Of  the  followingyears  there  are  some 
charming  examples,  notably  La  Grenouillere,  of 
i88r.  After  1890  it  is  a  series  of  great  works;  one 
notices  particularly  the  superb  Torso,  of  1899,  ^^e 
Toilette  de  la  Baignense  of  1900-1901,  and  the  still 
later  pictures  already  mentioned.  Of  the  very  few 
landscapes  in  the  exhibition  the  finest  is  the 
Jardin  Flenriste,  1885,  from  the  collection  of  M, 
Paul  Gallimard,  a  perfect  feast  of  colour. 

The  strange  case  of  the  Oscar  Wilde  monument 
still  continues  to  occupy  our  attention.  The  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine  has  now  demanded  its  amend- 
ment or  removal,  after  taking  the  advice  of  the 
"  aesthetic  committee  "  of  the  Prefecture,  a  body 
composed  of  officials  and  a  few  members  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  action  of  the  Pre- 
fect has  not  passed  without  protest,  the  "Gil  Bias" 
and  "  Comoedia  "  having  been  especially  active  in 
denouncing  the  '"  policy  of  the  fig-leaf ".  It  is 
a  little  galling  to  Parisians  that  a  monument  which 
passed  without  objection  in  London  should  be 
found  indecent  in  Paris,  and  they  are,  naturally, 
angry  with  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  for  making 
them  ridiculous.  But  the  wave  of  patriotism  (to 
call  it  by  a  polite  name)  which  is  passing  over 
France,  or  a  section  of  the  French  people,  seems 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  wave  of  prudery ;  this  is 
not  the  only  recent  e.xample.  For  the  credit  of 
France,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  moral  zeal  of 
the  Prefect  will  be  checked  and  that  Mr.  Epstein's 
fine  work  will  remain  in  Pere-Lachaise  without 
alteration. 

M.  Carolus-Duran  has  now  definitely  resigned 


the  directorship  of  the  Villa  M6dicis  and  specula- 
tion  is   busy  as  to  his  probable  successor.     M. 
Gabriel  Ferrier  is  a  candidate  for  the  post,  but  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  M.  Besnard  is  the  most 
likely  appointment.     I  have  already  given  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  his  appointment  would  be  the 
best  possible  in   the  circumstances,  although  in 
any  case  the  Villa  Medicis  cannot  be  of  much  use 
to  French  art.      The  four  years  spent  there  are 
more  or  less  wasted  and  would  be  much  more 
profitably  spent  by  a  young  artist  in  Montmartre. 
At  the  end  of   February  M.  de  Cagny  held  a 
sale  with  a  single  lot,  a  portrait  by  Drouais  of  a 
child  supposed  to  be  the  Comte  d' Artois,  afterwards 
Charles    X.      The   picture,  which  is  signed  and 
dated  1766,  formerly  belonged  to  the   Pembroke 
family,  and  was  in  the  sale  of  Lord   Pembroke's 
collection    in   1862,  when   it  fetched  ;^ioo.     M. 
Wildenstein  paid  ^6,380  for  it  on  February  26th. 
One  of  the  two  most  important  sales  in  March,  so 
far  as  price  goes,  has  been  that  of  the  collection  and 
effects  of  the  late  Mademoiselle  Morlange,  one  of 
the  best-known  figures  in  the  Parisian  demi-monde, 
which  realized  £30,67^  for  495  lots.     A  large  pro- 
portion   of   this   total    was    contributed    by   the 
jewellery  (forty-nine  lots),  which  made  ;^I4,579, 
a  pearl  necklace  being  bought  by  M.  Lindenbaum 
for  ;^6,956 ;    but  very  high  prices  were  paid  for 
the  French  and  English  engravings  of  the  i8th 
century,  of  which  there  were  forty,  the  majority 
being  in  colours.     The  most  expensive  print  was 
Young's  Domestic  Happiness,    after    Hoppner,  in 
colours,  for  which  M.  Bihn  gave  ;^338.     Among 
other    prices    were  :     Les    Hazards    hetirettx    de 
V escarpolctte,  by  De  Launay  after  Fragonard,  £l']6 
(M.   de    Breuil)  ;  Children  gathering  Blackberries 
and  Children   Fishing,   by  Dawes    after  Morland 
(colours),  £268  (M.  Tchernine)  ;  Rnral  Amusement 
and  Rustic  Employment,  by  J.  R.  Smith  (colours), 
£176   (M.  Bihn) ;    Compassionate    Children    and 
Haymakers,  by  W.  Ward  after  J.  Ward,  (colours), 
£2^^   (Messrs.  Boussod  &   Valadon)  ;    A    Young 
Lady  encouraging  the  Low  Comedian,  by  W.  Ward 
after  Northcote  (colours),  ;^I7I ;  Le  Bain  and  Le 
Lever  by  Regnault  after  Baudoin  (colours),  £1^6 
(M,  Georges  Meyer) ;  Gipsies  stealing  a  Child  and 
The  Child  Restored   (colours),  by   Meadows   after 
Singleton,  £162  ;    La  Compagne  de  Pomone  and 
La   Reunion    des   Plaisirs,   by   Janinet    after    Le 
Clerc  (colours),  ;^i23.     The  last-named  price  was 
a  record  for  the  two  prints  in  question.     There 
were  no  paintings  of  any  importance  in  the  sale  ; 
the   furniture    and    objects   of  vertu  sold  well,  a 
suite   of   drawing-room    furniture    covered    with 
Aubusson  tapestry  being  bought  by  M.  Guerault 
for    ;^i,483,    and    an    Aubusson    tapestry  of   the 
Louis  XV  period  by  Mr.  Martin  van  Straaten  for 
;^754.    The   sale    was    conducted   by   M.    Lair- 
Dubreuil. 
The  collection  of  the  late  M.  Edouard  Detaille 
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was  sold  on  March  loth  and  nth  by  M.  Lair- 
Dubreuil  and  realized  a  total  of  _^i  1,072  for 
229  lots.  The  pictures  were  a  miscellaneous  lot 
of  poor  quality  and  the  most  expensive  was  a 
portrait  of  a  man  by  Romney  for  which  Messrs. 
Knoedler  gave  £7^%.  The  only  objects  of  any 
real  interest  in  the  collection  were  five  Brussels 
tapestries.  One  was  the  April  of  the  series  of  the 
months  formerly  attributed  to  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
but  now  believed  to  be  after  Van  Orley ;  it  was  a 
tapestry  of  the  i6th  century,  measuring  about 
12  ft.  6  in.  by  14  ft.  Sin.  and  in  very  fine  condition. 
For  this  tapestry,  which  M.  Detaille  bought  in 
Holland  about  forty  years  ago  for  £^-^2,  Messrs. 
Hamburger  paid  ^2,398.  The  other  four  tapes- 
tries were  a  series  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  illustrating  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
by  Martin  Reymbouts  ;  they  fetched  ^^2,706. 

On  March  14th  M.  Baudoin  sold  the  private 
collection  of  the  late  M.  Mannheim  at  the  Galerie 
Georges  Petit ;  the  total  sum  realized  was  ;^3 1,548 
for  115  lots.  There  were  27  paintings,  pastels  and 
drawings,  none  of  them  of  any  great  interest,  which 
sold  for  a  total  of  £(i,<^\^  ;  the  most  expensive  was 
a  painting  by  an  unknown  French  artist  of  the 
i8th  century,  La  jeime  fille  a  la  colombe,  for  which 
M.  Meyer,  a  private  collector,  paid  the  extremely 
high  price  of  £1,672.  The  highest  prices  were 
made  by  the  miniatures  and  ornamental  boxes. 
M.  Arthur  Veil-Picard  gave  ^^2,204  for  a  pair  of 
miniatures  on  enamel  by  Weyler,  supposed  to  be 
the  portraits  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  wife, 
although  the  portrait  of  the  man  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  authentic  portraits  of  Franklin  ;  the 
same  collector  paid  ^^344  for  another  pair  of 
miniatures,  portraits  of  two  women,  of  the  Louis 
XVI  period.  A  miniature  by  Van  Blarenberghe, 
signed  and  dated  1769,  representing  a  Fete  de 
unit  dans  une  Salle  de  bal,  was  bought  for 
;^i,76o  by  Mr.  Stern-Goldschmidt,  of  Frankfort, 
who  also  bought  a  Fete  dans  la  Campagne,  by 
Lioux  de  Savignac,  for  ^385.  M.  Wildenstein 
gave  ^^466  for  an  unattributed  portrait  of  a  woman 
of  the  Louis  XVI  period  (No.  28).  M.  Ben  Simon 
bought  a  box  in  gold  and  enamel  (No.  41)  of  the 
end  of  the  Louis  XV  period,  for  ;^990,  and  for 
a  similar  box  with  Chinese  subjects  (No.  40),  M, 
Arnold  S61igmann  paid  ;£900. 

The  most  important  sale  that  has  yet  been  held 
this  year  will  take  place  on  April  28th  and  29th, 
when  MM.  Lair-Dubreuil  and  Baudoin  will  sell 
at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit  the  first  instalment 
of  the  stock  of  the  late  M.  Eugene  Kraemer,  the 
well-known  dealer  of  the  rue  Taitbout.  The 
stock  includes  some  very  fine  pictures,  especially 
of  the  French  school  of  the  i8th  century,  as 
well  as  furniture  and  other  objects.  Another 
important  sale  will  be  that  of  the  collection  of 
modern  pictures  belonging  to  Dr.  Abadie 
which    M.    Lair-Dubreuil    announces   for    April 
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17th  at  the  Hotel  Drouot ;  the  collection  is 
particularly  strong  in  works  of  the  1830  school. 
On  April  14th  will  begin  the  sale  of  what  is  left 
of  the  late  M.  Cheramy's  collection  (the  more 
important  part  of  it  having  already  been  sold), 
and  the  third  Rouart  sale  will  take  place  a  week 
later  ;  the  latter  will  contain  a  larger  number  of 
lots  than  the  two  sales  held  last  December,  but 
will  be  much  less  important  as  regards  quality,  all 
the  finest  works  having  been  included  in  the  first 
two  sales. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  I  hear  of  a  sale 
which  will  be  the  sensation  of  the  year,  more  im- 
portant even  than  that  of  the  Steengracht  collec- 
tion,up  till  now  the  most  important  sale  announced. 
At  a  date  yet  to  be  fixed,  between  the  loth  and  the 
2oth  of  June,  that  is,  just  after  the  Steengracht 
sale,  MM.  Lair-Dubreuil  and  Baudoin  will  put  up 
at  the  Manzi  Gallery,  where  the  Rouart  sales  were 
held,  the  whole  collection  of  Herr  Marczell  von 
Nemes,  which  is  being  exhibited  at  the  Dusseldorf 
gallery  until  the  end  of  this  month.     The  collec- 


tion is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  quality  but  also 
for  its  variety,  including  as  it  does  not  only  old 
masters  of  nearly  every  school,  but  also  French 
painters  of  the  19th  century  down  to  Cezanne, 
Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh.  Few  private  collections 
contain  so  many  examples  of  Greco,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  ten  works ;  the  Spanish  school  is  also 
represented  by  several  Goyas.  There  are  many 
works  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  of  the 
17th  century,  and  a  few  examples  of  Italian  and 
Flemish  primitives.  There  are  also  some  portraits 
and  religious  compositions  by  Tintoretto.  Seven 
paintings  of  the  French  and  English  schools  of  the 
1 8th  century  lead  up  to  the  fine  modern  collection, 
which  includes  a  Delacroix,  a  Daumier,  ten  examples 
of  Courbet,  two  of  Corot,  five  of  Manet,  two  of  M. 
Claude  Monet,  five  of  M.  Renoir,  two  pastels  by 
M.  Degas,  six  works  by  Cezanne,  one  by  Gauguin 
and  three  by  Van  Gogh.  The  arrangements  of 
the  sale  are  in  the  hands  of  M.  Kleinberger,  who 
is  assisted,  as  expert,  by  MM.  Jules  F^ral,  Durand- 
Ruel  and  Bernheim-Jeune.  R.  E.  D. 


REVIEWS 

(i)  Medieval  Art  from  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  to  the  Eve  of  the  Renaissance, 

312-1350.  By  W.  R.  Lethaby.  New  Edition.  Duck- 
worth. 5s.  (2)  An  Account  of  Medieval 
Figure-sculpture  in  England.    By  Edward  s. 

Prior  and  Arthur  Gardner.    Cambridge  University  Press, 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  students  tend  more  and 
more  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  medieval 
and  pre-Renaissance  art.  Between  the  ardent 
medisevalists  and  the  modern  advanced  schools, 
the  student  of  classical  art,  as  a  detached  and  pre- 
dominant subject  of  interest,  is  beginning  to  find 
himself  at  a  discount,  and  liable  to  be  relegated 
to  the  domain  of  mere  archaeology.  It  is  only, 
indeed,  within  the  last  few  decades  that  the 
increased  facilities  for  travel,  for  photography, 
for  documentary  research  have  revealed  to  the 
inquirer  the  pulsating  influences  of  the  fine  arts 
throughout  what  is  sometimes  wrongly  known 
as  the  Dark  Ages,  the  thousand  years,  roughly 
speaking,  which  are  covered  by  Mr.  Lethaby's 
valuable  and  deservedly  appreciated  book.  Two 
powerful  influences  have  tended  to  keep  mediaeval 
art  in  some  kind  of  shadow.  One  was  the 
lack  of  that  historical  interest  which  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Renaissance  to 
inculcate,  but  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  this 
Renaissance  led  to  contempt  for  and  destruction 
of  great  monuments  of  mediaeval  art,  culminating 
in  the  injustice  of  using  Gothic  as  a  word  synony- 
mous with  barbarism,  and  of  stigmatizing  as 
Goths  and  Vandals  all  who  refused  to  bow  the 
knee  to  the  tyranny  of  Rome  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
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fine  arts.  Another  influence  has  been  the  pre- 
dominance for  so  many  centuries  of  the  Turkish 
race  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  city  of  Byzantium 
and  the  provinces,  in  which  the  flickering  torch  of 
art  was  handed  on  from  the  survivors  of  Greece 
and  Rome  to  the  pioneers  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  same  contemptuous  disregard  for  history  has 
led  the  Turk  to  destroy,  where  art  was  found  an 
obstacle  to  progress,  or  to  despise  and  neglect, 
where  it  was  unnecessary  or  inconvenient  to 
destroy.  Actual  destruction  is,  however,  less 
practised  deliberately  by  Oriental  races  than  by 
Western,  for  a  great  part  of  mediaeval  art  was 
swept  away  to  make  room  for  the  presumed 
superiority  of  Renaissance  art  and  its  later  imita- 
tions. The  approaching  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
as  a  governing  power  in  Europe  will  make  acces- 
sible once  more  many  monuments  of  mediaeval  art. 
Mr.  Lethaby's  book  is  so  well  known,  he  himself 
has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  study  of  mediaeval 
art,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  call  atten- 
tion to  this  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  work. 
Many  readers  will  no  doubt  have  learnt  from  it 
already  the  story  of  Byzantine  art,  the  true  meaning 
of  the  terms  Gothic,  Romanesque  and  others, 
which  come  tripping  to  our  tongues  without  our 
having  any  clear  idea  of  their  significance.  Mr. 
Lethaby  has  taught  us,  though  not  for  the  first  time, 
how  that  architecture  was  the  mistress  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and,  above  all,  how  that  England,  if 
she  was  indebted  for  her  ideas  and  her  inspirations 
to  France,  yet  won  for  herself  for  a  time  the  place 
of  the  leading  art-producing  nation  in  the  Western 
world.    At  this  point  we  arrive  at  the  subject  which 
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has  been  ably  dealt  with  by  Prof.  Prior  and  Mr. 
Gardner  in  the  sumptuous  volume  now  before  us. 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  as  we  said  before,  that  a 
professor  of  classical  art  and  archasology,  such  as 
Sir  Charles  Waldstein,  should  be  succeeded  as 
Slade  Professor  to  the  University  at  Cambridge 
by  one  who  has  devoted  himself  to  mediaeval  art. 
Once  more  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
in  England  as  elsewhere  architecture  during  the 
middle  ages  reigned  supreme  among  the  arts. 
Painting  and  sculpture  did  not  raise  their  heads 
as  independent  rulers,  until  the  Renaissance  was 
well  advanced.  Education  was  a  luxury,  confined 
to  the  few,  and  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
Popular  education,  scanty  as  it  was,  depended 
upon  what  the  Church  chose  to  put  before  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Hence  the  paintings  and 
sculpture  in  churches  came  to  carry  a  meaning 
beyond  that  of  mere  decoration.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Gothic  style  in  architecture  came  the  oppor- 
tunities within  and  without  for  figured  sculpture  of 
which  the  mediaeval  architetect  gladly  availed  him- 
self. Accustomed  as  we  are  to  think  of  sculpture  as 
a  detached  free-standing  art,  we  have  got  in  the 
way  of  neglecting  the  works  of  sculpture  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  our  cathedrals  and  churches 
here  in  England  as  they  do  in  France.  Ruskin 
was  the  first  to  expound  the  sculptured  book  of 
Amiens  Cathedral.  Chartres,  Reims,  Laon,  all  have 
similar  lessons  to  be  read,  and  so  have  Wells, 
Exeter,  York  and  most  of  our  Cathedrals,  where 
the  sculptured  images  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  the  murderous  hand  of  religious 
fanaticism  or  the  modern  restorations.  The 
Christian  iconoclast  has  struck  and  destroyed 
where  an  infidel  would  have  held  his  hand. 
Much,  however,  has  fortunately  survived,  and  will 
be  fraught  with  new  meaning  to  students  of  this 
splendid  book.  Not  a  figure,  not  an  animal,  not 
even  a  devilish  gargoyle  was  without  its  meaning 
in  mediaeval  art.  Capitals,  corbels,  vault-bosses, 
spandrels,  even  string-courses  are  vocal  with  mean- 
ing, just  as  every  stone  in  a  Gothic  building  is 
quivering  with  activity.  The  angels  of  Lincoln 
are  as  eloquent  in  their  way  as  the  Bible  story  of 
Wells.  Much  of  this  mediaeval  sculpture  was  pure 
English  work,  perhaps  inspired  by  France,  perhaps 
harking  back  to  some  remote  inspiration  from 
Greece  or  Rome.  The  authors  sum  this  up  by 
saying — 

Modern  effort  cannot  now  of  set  purpose  reproduce  the 
simplicities  of  either  mediaeval  or  Greek  art,  and  in  the  same 
way  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  13th-century 
sculptor  to  have  got  his  quality  by  slavishly  following  a 
Greek  model  even  if  he  could  have  got  access  to  it.  The 
similarities  are  not  instances  of  imitation,  but  may  be 
indications  that  the  medic-eval  sculpture  arose  under  the  same 
influences  as  those  which  produced  the  Greek.  Simplicity 
and  directness  were  symptoms  in  both  arts  of  a  certain 
stage  in  their  growth. 

The  work  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  confined 
to  sculpture  in  conjunction  with  architecture.     It 


deals  with  the  wood  carvings  of  roof  and  stall, 
of  bench  ends  and  misericords.  It  includes  a 
special  study  of  the  alabaster  reliefs,  which  were  a 
special  English  product,  and  were  sought  for  all 
over  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  large  section 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  sepulchral  effigy. 
Monumental  effigies  are,  as  the  authors  say,  in 
many  respects  the  most  important  monuments  of 
English  art  that  are  left.  We  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  such  effigies  as  portraiture,  and  it  is 
perhaps  startling  to  find  that  so  many  of  them 
can  be  classified  in  types,  according  to  the 
subject,  bishop,  knight,  lady  or  civilian  ;  that 
these  types  can  again  be  classified  by  material, 
Purbeck  marble,  freestone,  or  alabaster ;  that  these 
again  can  be  classified  by  the  actual  stone  of  the 
district  in  which  they  were  produced,  oolite, 
limestone,  sandstone  or  other.  We  learn  from 
such  evidence  that  there  were  certain  recognized 
centres  of  production,  at  which  a  knight  or  lady  or 
bishop  could  be  ordered  as  by  a  number  on  a  list 
with  a  very  slight  modicum  of  portraiture  to  be 
added  after  selection.  Costume,  armour,  ecclesias- 
tical robes,  were  all  as  conventional  as  the  modern 
church-furnishing  emporiums  of  to-day.  Crossed 
legs  do  not  of  necessity  denote  Crusaders,  but  rather 
help  to  identify  the  workshop  in  which  the  effigy 
was  made.  These  effigies  are  not  only  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  English  Art,  but  also  in  that  of 
England  as  a  nation.  The  study  of  them  is  most 
fascinating,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  Prof. 
Prior  and  Mr.  Gardner  for  bringing  the  materials 
for  their  history  into  such  an  intelligible  form. 
Space,  however,  forbids  us  to  dwell  further  on 
this  subject  than  to  congratulate  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  on  the  copious  illustrations, 
which  in  a  work  of  this  description  may  be 
said  to  make  these  dry  bones  live.  L.  C. 
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COLLECTIONS 

MUSEE  DE  PEINTURE  ET  DE  SCULPTURE  DE  LA 
ViLLE  DE  COURTRAI.  Catalogue  par  M.  G.  CaULLBT, 
Edition  illustree  de  33  reproductions.  "  Flandria,"  Courtrai, 

Catalogo  della  GalleriaComunale  di  Prato. 

A  cura  di  Roberto  Papini  ;  is.  5  (post  free)— CATALOGO 
DELLA  PINACOTECA  DI  VeRONA,  di  GlUSEPl'l 
Trecca;  2s.  (post  free)-ELENCO  DEI  QUADRI 
DELL'  ACCADEMIA  CARRARA  IN  BERGAMO  con  81 
illustrazioni,  2s.  (post  free)  [all  three]  Bergamo  Istituto 
Italiano  d'Arti  Gratiche,  1912. 

MUSEO  ClVlCO  DI  ViCENZA.  Catalogo  della  Pinaco- 
teca,  Vicenza,  1912.     is.  5  (post  free). 

CaT.4lOGO    DE     LAS     PlNTURAS    Y     ESCULTURAS 

DEL  MusEO  Provincial  de  Sevillo  por  don 

Josfe  Gestoso  y  Perez.  J.  Lacoste,  Madrid.  5  pesetas  [with 
98  pages  of  plates.] 

It  is  a  pity  that  Monsieur  Caullet  had  not  more 
interesting   material  on    which   to    exercise    his 
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catalogical  talent,  for  he  has  made  the  utmost  of  the 
material  he  had.  As  we  have  noticed  before,  the 
town  of  Courlrai  is  only  just  beginning  to  extend 
its  industrial  activities  to  the  arts.  The  Museum 
of  Courtrai  contains  no  important  works.  The 
collection  of  old  masters  goes  no  further  back 
than  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  of 
the  works  of  painters  no  more  important  than 
Franz  Floris,  Franken,  Key,  Ryehere,  and  for 
local  reasons,  Savery.  M.  Caullet  has,  therefore, 
wisely  devoted  much  of  his  space  to  bio- 
graphical notices,  quotations  from  well-known 
critics,  and  references  to  other  works  of  the 
painters  of  whom  he  treats,  so  that  his  catalogue 
becomes  of  importance  in  their  iconography.  As 
should  be  done  in  all  such  catalogues,  he  also  gives 
exact  information  where  photographs  and  other 
reproductions  can  be  obtained. 

The  Prato  Gallery  contains  only  136  pictures, 
but  the  new  catalogue  by  Dr.  Papini,  to  whom  the 
reorganization  of  the  collection  is  also  due,  can 
be  warmly  recommended  as  a  model  of  all  that  a 
catalogue  should  be.  It  includes  short  bio- 
graphies of  the  artists  represented,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  each  work  with  historical  and  critical 
notes,  a  useful  bibliography  of  artists  and  pictures 
and  a  brief  historical  notice  of  the  Palazzo  Pre- 
torio,  in  which  the  collection  is  housed — all 
concise,  clear,  and  to  the  point.  The  Palazzo  is 
a  mediaeval  fortress  which  narrowly  escaped 
demolition  some  few  years  ago,  and  its  his- 
tory from  the  13th  century  to  its  restoration 
in  1905  is  interesting  of  itself.  Dr.  Papini's 
arrangement  of  the  pictures  appears  to  be 
excellent.  The  best  works,  all  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  are  placed  in  the  first  room. 
Among  them  are  the  important  signed  polyptych 
by  Giovanni  da  Milano,  Lorenzo  Monaco's  altar- 
piece  of  1408-1412,  and  the  ancona  from  the 
Misericordia,  now  officially  ascribed,  on  Prof. 
Venturi's  authority,  to  Bernardo  Daddi.  Dr. 
Papini  has  failed,  in  spite  of  his  researches,  to 
throw  fresh  light  on  the  predella  pictures  repre- 
senting the  history  of  the  Holy  Girdle.  They  are 
undoubtedly  by  the  same  hand  as  the  little  scenes 
in  the  Vatican  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence, 
and  may,  with  them,  have  formed  the  predella 
of  one  altar-piece.  They  have  been  ascribed 
to  many  different  painters,  among  others  to  Am- 
brogio  and  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  but  no  attribution 
yet  suggested  is  satisfactory.  The  predella,  No. 
12,  is  correctly  ascribed  to  Piero  di  Lorenzo 
Pratese,  and  accounted  a  part  of  the  Nativity 
in  the  Louvre,  The  Datini  altar-piece  and 
the  Nativity  with  SS.  George  and  Vincent  Ferrer 
from  S.  Domenico  at  Prato  are  both  given 
dubiously  to  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  but  the  great 
divergence  in  forms  and  character  between  these 
paintings  and  Fra  Filippo's  typical  works  seems  to 
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preclude  his  having  had  any  part  in  them,  though 
the  exquisite  colour  scheme  and  impressive  con- 
ception of  the  Datini  altar-piece  certainly  make 
this  still  unknown  follower  a  worthy  object  of  special 
research.  In  ciScrihinglheMadonnaand  Child,  No. 
22,  to  Botticini,  Dr.  Papini  differs  from  Professor 
Venturi,  and  agrees  with  Mr,  Berenson.  Andrea 
di  Giusto,  to  whom  it  is  given  by  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  not  only  belonged  to  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, but  was  "  a  bad  compiler."  This  is  clearly 
seen  in  his  well-authenticated  picture  here  of 
1435  (No.  8),  which  is  merely  an  altered  copy 
of  Lorenzo  Monaco's  picture  now  in  the  Uffizi,  as 
Dr.  Siren  pointed  out.  The  well-authenticated 
portrait  of  Baldo  Magini  is  now  ascribed  to 
Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio  instead  of  Bronzino  ;  and  an 
attractive  toudo  is  recognized  as  a  characteristic 
example  of  Raffaellino  del  Garbo.  Among  the  few 
plastic  works  in  the  collection  three  are  worthy  of 
note :  a  pleasing  terra-cotta  by  Giovanni  della 
Robbia  ;  a  tabernacle  by  an  unknown  follower 
of  Ghiberti ;  and  the  fountain  (removed  for 
safety  from  the  Piazza)  by  a  son  of  Pietro 
Tacca,  Ferdinando,  of  whom  little  is  known 
though  his  few  extant  works  prove  him  an  able 
sculptor. 

Of  the  two  North  Italian  Galleries,  that  of 
Verona  is  the  more  important,  for  in  no  other 
can  the  local  school  be  studied  so  completely. 
Until  the  late  Professor  Sgulmero  took  this  gallery 
in  hand  it  was  deplorably  neglected,  and  his  initia- 
tive deserves  acknowledgment.  His  successors 
have  now  completed  his  work.  The  rehanging 
and  classification  of  the  pictures  on  a  combined 
chronological  and  stylistic  basis  has  been  ably 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Gerola.  Room  III  is  devoted 
to  the  Veronese  primitives ;  then  follow  Liberale 
and  Giolfino,  the  Caroti  and  Girolamo  dai  Libri  ; 
Domenico  and  Francesco  Morone  are  grouped 
with  a  master  rare  outside  Verona,  but  very  well 
represented  there,  Paolo  Morando  known  as  Cavaz- 
zola.  Four  other  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  later 
Veronese  and  one  to  the  Venetians.  The 
"  Italian!  "  and  "  Stranieri  "  need  not  detain  us. 
Frescoes  are  kept  together  in  rooms  XX  and 
XXI  and  the  cortile.  The  arrangement  seems 
on  the  whole  excellent,  but  Dr.  Trecca's  cata- 
logue cannot  be  praised.  He  amuses  us  by  his 
quotations  of  incompatible  criticism,  but  offers 
very  little  besides — a  great  fault  in  an  official 
catalogue. 

The  Gallery  at  Bergamo  has  long  required  re- 
organization, but  this  has  now  been  very  success- 
fully accomplished  under  Dr.  Corrado  Ricci.  The 
catalogue  is  incomplete,  for  it  excludes  the  notable 
collection  of  drawings,  engravings,  etc.,  relating 
to  Bergamo  exhibited  in  rooms  VI  and  VII. 
However,  we  believe  that  a  separate  catalogue  of 
these  will  ultimately  be  issued.  But  it  is  a  pity 
that   the    valuable    collection    of    playing    cards 
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bequeathed  in  1900  by  Signer  Baglioni,  exhibited 
together  in  one  case,  are  also  omitted.  The  pic- 
tures of  tlie  Carrara  bequest,  the  nucleus  of  the 
collection,  and  the  Lochis  bequest  of  1859,  for- 
merly kept  distinct,  are  now  arranged  together 
chronologically,  and  in  schools.  The  Morelli 
Collection,  however,  we  are  glad  to  find,  remains 
intact,  according  to  the  great  critic's  expressed 
desire,  in  Rooms  XXI  and  XXII.  The  in- 
formation given  in  the  catalogue  is  very  slight, 
but  within  its  limits,  accurate.  Masters  such 
as  Cariani  and  Lotto,  Moroni  and  Frate  Gal- 
gario  can  be  studied  at  Bergamo  as  nowhere  else, 
together  with  a  few  precious  examples  of  the 
early  Venetian,  Veronese  and  Lombard  schools. 
These  three  catalogues  contain  numerous  small 
illustrations  which  add  to  their  usefulness,  and 
we  hope  that  the  enterprising  firm  at  Bergamo 
which  has  published  them  may  extend  its  useful 
labours  to  other  local  galleries  of  Italy. 

The  Gallery  of  Vicenza,  also  reorganized  none 
too  soon,  has  now  issued  a  small  illustrated  cata- 
logue, systematically  arranged  on  similar  lines. 
Eight  works  by  Bartolomeo  Montagna,  some,  fine 
examples,  hang  together  in  Room  I.  In  Room  II 
are  many  works  by  his  immediate  followers,  in- 
cluding Buonconsiglio,  whose  wonderful  Pictd  in 
its  poignancy  of  feeling  and  noble  simplicity  of 
treatment  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  represen- 
tations of  this  subject  known  to  the  present  writer. 
The  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  altar- 
pieces  of  Cima,  and  an  exceptionally  fine  Jacopo 
da  Ponte,  signed  and  dated  1573,  painted  for  the 
Rettori  of  Vicenza,  and  containing  their  portraits 
as  donors,  are  among  the  other  treasures  of  this 
attractive  gallery.  It  contains  also  interesting 
pictures  by  Northern  painters. 

The  Provincial  Museum  of  Seville  is  occupied 
almost  exclusively,  as  it  should  be,  with  works  of 
Seville  art.  As  Don  Jose  Gestozo  y  Perez,  the 
learned  compiler  of  this  excellent  catalogue  of 
the  paintings  and  sculptures,  points  out,  foreign 


schools  are  scarcely  represented  at  all.  Nor  is 
the  collection  so  large  as  might  be  expected  in  so 
famous  a  city,  but  Spain  happily  retains  in  situ 
more  of  its  decorative  art  than  any  other  European 
country,  and  there  is  some  ground  in  Spain  for 
hope  that  none  will  be  degraded  in  the  future  to 
the  rank  of  mere  museum  objects  unless  that  course 
is  the  alternative  to  total  destruction.  The  collec- 
tion is  housed  in  the  buildings  of  the  suppressed 
convent  of  the  Merced,  and  the  property  is  vested 
in  the  Real  Academia  Sevillana  of  which  Dr. 
Gestoso  is  the  general  secretary.  Though  the 
walls  of  the  zagiidn,  vestibule  and  first  court  are 
lined  with  tiles  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  they 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  catalogue. 
This  is  a  pity,  since  they  would  be  treated  with 
special  knowledge  and  authority  by  so  e.xperi- 
enced  a  writer  on  ceramics  as  Dr.  Gestoso. 
The  pictures  and  sculptures  are  wisely  arranged 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Seville 
School  to  the  best  advantage,  and  a  whole  room 
is  devoted  to  its  most  characteristic  master, 
Juan  de  Nisa  y  Valdes  (Valdes  Leal),  of 
whom  thereare  23 examples.  None,  however,  seem 
to  attain  the  power  of  Sir  Frederick  Cook's  fine 
picture,  S.  Bonaventura  retiiviied  from  the  Dead, 
which  was  reproduced  by  the  Arundel  Club  in  its 
portfolio  for  1905.  The  other  masters  most  fully 
represented  are,  as  one  might  expect,  Murillo 
(by  24  works),  a  painter  at  present  suffering  from  a 
former  appreciation  generally  considered  now,  at 
any  rate  outside  Spain,  to  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  (by  22  works),  Zurbaran,  who 
is  not  appreciated  so  highly  as  he  deserves. 
His  temperament,  emphasized  no  doubt  by 
the  demands  of  his  chief  patrons,  the  severe 
Carthusians,  give  his  form  and  colour  a  statuesque 
dignity  scarcely  reached  anywhere  else  in  the 
effervescent  17th  century.  A  certain  number  of 
Flamenco-Hispanic  pictures  help  to  throw  light 
on  that  question,  but  are  not  very  important  in 
themselves. 


NOTES 

A  discussion  about  the  approach  to  the  Admiralty 
Arch  has  occupied  the  daily  Press  of  late.  It  has 
been  urged  that  no  questions  of  expense  ought  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  creating  a  worthy  approach  to 
the  Mall.  One  thing  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  : 
that  no  worthy  approach  is  possible  while  the 
Admiralty  Arch  exists.  Rarely,  even  in  London, 
has  a  building  been  erected  so  entirely  devoid  of 
any  logical  idea  of  relative  proportions,  so  totally 
wanting  in  the  sense  of  scale.  It  is,  of  course,  too 
much  to  hope  that  this  colossal  blunder  can  be 
rectified  by  doing  away  with  the  Arch.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  cannot  regret  that  com- 
paratively inoffensive  commercial  buildings  should 


be  allowed  to  obscure  a  view  which  is  calculated 
only  to  humiliate  those  who  care  for  our  national 
architecture.  The  more  we  can  do  to  cover  up  so 
egregious  a  failure  the  better. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  established  to 
enquire  into  the  architectural  reconstruction  of 
the  Regent  Quadrant  has  been  published.  It 
would  have  been  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  any 
inquiry  into  the  fundamental  questions  of  modern 
street  architecture,  but  we  confess  the  report  is 
disappointing.  The  commissioners  appear  to  have 
heard  the  objections  of  the  shopkeepers  on  the 
one  hand  and  views  of  "official"  architects  on 
the  other,  and  to  have  attempted  a  compromise 
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between  the  two.  The  idea  that  the  shopkeepers' 
requirements  were  simply  a  primary  datum  for  the 
architects  to  work  from  seems  not  to  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  them,  and  they  were  content  to  allow 
them  as  much  of  what  they  needed  as  architectural 
orthodoxy  would  allow.  The  design  of  the  present 
hotel  is  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  future  work, 
but  is  to  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  greater 
simplicity.  For  this  much  we  must  be  thankful, 
but  even  our  respect  for  Norman  Shaw's  work 
elsewhere  cannot  prevent  us  from  reaffirming  our 
belief  that  this  particular  design  is  a  piece  of  scenic 
stage  property  and  not  in  any  way  a  genuine 
attempt  at  solving  the  problems  of  the  modern 
shop  by  means  of  modern  constructional  possibili- 
ties. Until  these  fundamental  questions  are  fairly 
faced,  until  architects  come  out  from  the  shelter 
of  archaeological  pedantry  and  try  to  do  the 
actual  work  which  is  demanded  of  them,  we  shall 
continue  to  build  more  or  less  imposing  pastiches 
of  which  the  essentially  fictitious  and  unreal  nature 
must  become  more  and  more  apparent  each  time 
we  see  them. 

The  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  paintings 
and  screens  formed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  has 
been  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  a  donor 
who  wishes  to  be  anonymous.  This  magnificent 
gift  will  very  greatly  enrich  the  recently  created 
sub-department  of  Oriental  Prints  and  Drawings, 
and  will  fill  up  a  number  of  gaps  in  the  existing 
collection.  Practically  all  the  schools  and  periods 
of  Japanese  painting  are  represented  ;  and  there 
is  a  small  number  of  important  Chinese  paintings. 
The  collection  contains  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  items.  It  will  necessarily  be  some  time 
before  it  can  be  properly  accommodated  in  the 
Museum,  and  arranged  and  made  accessible  to 
students.  On  the  removal  of  the  Department 
of  Prints  and  Drawings  to  the  new  wing  of  the 
Museum,  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  a  selection  of 
the  paintings  and  screens  from  the  Morrison 
Collection  in  the  spacious  upper  gallery  of  the 
new  building. 

We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  desire  that 
the  work  of  Norman  Shaw  should  be  commemo- 
rated in  London,  but  we  cannot  approve  the  form 
which  the  promoters  of  a  memorial  propose  that  it 
should  take.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  portrait  bust 
opposite  New  Scotland  Yard,  which  was  built  from 
his  designs.  We  have  already  stated  that  we  con- 
sider the  dwelling-house  No.  190  Queen's  Gate,  the 
work  of  Norman  Shaw  himself,  the  best  memorial 
in  London  both  of  his  most  characteristic  art  and 
of  his  charming  personality.  If  more  is  needed 
and  the  owner,  Mr.  Frederick  Anthony  White, 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  consent,  let  the  least 
unsightly  record  possible  be  placed  upon  the 
house  itself.     If  that  is  impossible,  let  a  similar 
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record  be  placed  upon  New  Scotland  Yard  or 
any  other  work  of  Norman  Shaw  that  may  be 
preferred.  The  London  architect  who  will  most 
need  posthumous  commemoration  is  Nash,  for  at 
the  present  rate  of  demolition  none  other  will  soon 
be  left  to  him.  The  works  of  Norman  Shaw's  life 
celebrate  him  better  than  any  cenotaph  which 
London  at  any  rate  is  likely  to  provide  at  present ; 
if  the  promoters  of  the  memorial  consider  that 
they  do  not,  our  estimate  of  Norman  Shaw  is 
higher  than  theirs. 

The  Contemporary  Art  Society,  whose  first 
exhibition  in  London  is  now  being  held  at 
the  Goupil  Gallery,  is  not  yet  well  enough 
known  to  attract  all  the  support  that  it  requires. 
The  following  statement  of  its  aims  and  record 
will,  it  is  hoped,  aid  in  that  direction.  The 
Society  was  founded  in  1910  mainly  to  acquire 
works  by  contemporary  artists  at  the  modest 
prices  possible  before  they  are  officially  recog- 
nized, and  thus  provide,  as  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl 
has  described  it,  "a  place  of  suspense",  where 
such  works  might  be  held  until  opinion  has  de- 
clared itself,  and,  such  as  may  be  thought  worthy, 
may  find  a  place  in  a  national  or  municipal 
collection.  During  the  last  century  scarcely  any 
official  attempt  was  made  to  secure  for  the  nation 
any  vital  contemporary  painting  of  permanent 
importance,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
intelligent  private  munificence  that  Alfred 
Stevens,  Watts,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Whistler, 
and  the  Impressionists  are  represented  at  all  in 
the  national  or  municipal  collections.  It  is 
to  avoid  a  like  reproach  that  the  Society  is 
working  at  present,  but  it  must  be  evident  that 
a  committee  containing  critics  so  diverse  as 
Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  Mr.  Campbell 
Dodgson,  Mr.  Robert  Ross  and  Mr.  A.  Glutton 
Brock,  to  name  but  a  few  of  its  members,  would 
fail,  as  committees  usually  fail,  if  the  system  of 
purchase  by  committee  were  adhered  to,  and 
consequently  it  was  decided  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Society  that  a  single  buyer  should  be  elected 
every  six  months  with  practically  full  power  to 
buy  according  to  his  judgment  within  the  means 
placed  at  his  disposal.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  purchases  have  shown  a  breadth  of  view  con- 
sonant with  the  divergent  views  of  the  subscribers. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  artists  whose  work 
has  been  acquired  :  Mr.  Augustus  John,  Mr. 
Christian  Symons,  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  Mr. 
Muirhead  Bone,  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Storey,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Ambrose  McEvoy,  Mr.  Duncan 
Grant,  Mr  Eric  Gill,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Epstein  ;  the 
net,  therefore,  has  been  spread  wide.  In  addition 
to  the  purchases,  nineteen  in  number,  many  gifts 
have  been  received  including  works  by  Charles 
Conder,  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes,  Mr.  Mark  Fisher, 
A.R.A.,  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts,  Mr.  Havard  Thomas, 
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and  Mr.  Jacob  Epstein.  All  these  works,  acquired 
either  by  purchase  or  gift,  as  well  as  others 
lent  to  the  Society,  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
municipal  galleries  of  Manchester,  Bradford, 
Leeds,  Aberdeen,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  and 
Leicester,  and  have  been  visited  by  over  250,000 
people  in  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  months — 
a  very  gratifying  result,  which  cannot  but  have 
helped  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the  newer 
life  ot  art.  During  the  coming  autumn  a  new  series 
of  exhibitions  will  be  arranged  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  starting  with  Swansea 
and  Bournemouth.  The  Society  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  purchase  of  works  by  living 
British  artists,  but  a  special  fund  is  allocated  to 
the  purchase  of  works  by  foreign  artists.  Up  to 
the  present  only  one  drawing,  by  Gauguin,  has 
been  purchased.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
fund  will  be  supplemented,  since  our  public  col- 
lections are  entirely  without  examples  of  the 
modern  French  school.  The  Society  remains  the 
legal  owner  of  the  works  it  acquires,  lending 
them  for  exhibition  to  any  public  gallery  that  asks 
for  them,  but  it  has  a  discretionary  power  to  offer 
them  as  absolute  gifts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
exhibition,  which  closes  on  the  12th  of  April,  will 
be  well  attended,  and  will  attract  many  new 
subscribers.  All  particulars  as  to  membership 
can  be  obtained  from  the  honorary  secretary, 
C.  K.  Butler,  Esq.,  Bourton  House,  Shrivenham. 

With  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzhenry  one 
more  link  with  the  great  English  collectors  of  the 
last  century  has  passed  away.  He  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  artistic  circles,  and  his  knowledge  of 
French  art,  especially  of  early  Sevres  porcelain, 
was  generally  recognized.  He  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  was  a  generous  and  frequent  donor 
to  that  collection. 


REMBRANDT'S  BALAAM 
In  the  first  number  of  "  Art  in  America,"  the  new 
quarterly.  Dr.  Bode  publishes  the  interesting  early 
Rembrandt,  representing  Balaam  with  the  angel 
and  his  disobedient  ass.  Speaking  about  this 
picture.  Dr.  Bode  says  only  : 

"  Several  years  ago,  a  picture  that  came  from  The 
Hague  appeared  under  Rembrandt's  name  in  a 
private  collection  at  Prague  ".  Now  Dr.  Bode  could 
have  told  more,  and  as  the  history  is  an  amusing 
one,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  it  here  : 

Several  years  ago  a  painter  from  Amsterdam 
brought  this  interesting  work  of  the  young  Rem- 
brandt to  my  house.  He  had  found  it  in  .  .  . 
"  une  maison  galante  "  of  Amsterdam,  and  bought 
it  there  for  100  guildens.  (Perhaps  less  I )  A 
"  connoisseur "  of  Amsterdam  had  told  him  it 
might  be  by  Lastman.     He  was  in  raptures  when 


I  told  him  that  he  was  now  the  proprietor  of  an 
interesting,  genuine,  early  Rembrandt. 

I  took  advantage  of  his  joy  at  this  news  to 
get  the  promise  of  his  lending  the  picture  for 
a  year  to  the  Mauritshuis.  But  as  it  was  in  a 
neglected  state,  and  the  panels  loose,  I  promised 
him  to  take  it  personally  to  Professor  Hauser 
to  Berlin.  This  I  did,  and  Dr.  Bode  saw  it  then  and 
there,  and  of  course  he  had  the  same  opinion  of 
it.  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot  did  not  then  believe  in 
the  authorship  of  Rembrandt,  but  in  "  I'Art 
Flamand  ",  Dec.  191 2,  he  says  he  had  changed  his 
mind  since  the  original  signature  by  Rembrandt 
was  discovered  on  the  picture. 

In  Italy,  at  Pallanza,  1  received  a  telegram  from 
the  painter  :  "  Please  telegraph  Hauser  send  back 
Rembrandt  immediately  Amsterdam  ". 

The  man  had  sold  the  picture  for,  I  believe, 
8,000  guilden,  to  the  dealer  Goudstikker,  who 
again  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hoscheck  at  Prague  ;  so  the 
painter  never  kept  his  promise,  and  the  Maurits- 
huis never  saw  the  the  Balaam. 

This  is  the  "veridique"  history  of  Rembrandt's 
Balaam  and  his  Ass.  A.  Bredius. 

THE  MISERS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  QUENTIN 
MATSYS 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  The  Bniiiiigton  Magazine,  Vol.  xx,  p.  252, 
it  is  interesting  to  record  that  an  undescribed 
example  of  this  painting  is  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Lawrence  Jones,  Bart,  having  been  purchased 
in  1828  from  the  Solly  collection.  This  version 
corresponds  almost  exactly  to  that  in  the  collection 
of  Baron  Oppenheim  at  Cologne  [ibid.,  Plate  II, 
(f)],  but  a  different  inscription  is  on  the  pages  of 
the  book,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

74- 

Sensuz  Le  peyement  de  La 

Gabelle  de  Ian  1549 

Item  La  Gabelle  du  Vin 
Mont'        105II, 

Plus  La  Gabelle  de  L 
Orge  mont  ...  135II, 

Plus  La  Gabelle  du 

Charbon  mont        

Somme  mont      

The  costumes  in  Sir  Lawrence  Jones's  painting 
are  extremely  vivid  in  colour,  the  principal  figure 
being  attired  in  a  bright  blue  robe  with  a  scarlet 
cap,  the  other  in  a  red  dress  with  bright  blue  lining 
and  a  light  green  cap.  On  the  thumb  of  the 
principal  figure  is  a  signet  ring  with  a  red  stone 
on  which  is  the  shield — sable  on  fess  between 
three  cinquefoils  (?)  argent,  similar  to  that  worn  by 
the  same  figure  in  Baron  Oppenheim's  painting. 
The  coins  in  Sir  Lawrence  Jones's  painting  are 
mainly  French.  The  date  of  1549  is  interesting, 
as  this  painting  appears  to  be  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  Oppenheim  version,  who  is  shown  to  be 
Cornelis  van  de  Capelle.  If  this  painter  be  identi- 
cal with  the  well-known  Corneille  de  Lyon,  who 
was  residing  at  Lyons  in  1541,  the  version  belonging 
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to  Sir  Lawrence  Jones  must  have  been  painted 
at  Lyons.  This  identity  has  not,  however,  been 
fully  established,  and  it  is  possible  that  our 
Cornelis  van  de  Capelle  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Corneille  de  La  Haye,  who  came  to  be  known  as 
Corneille  de  Lyon.  Lionel  Cust. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  OF  SALES 
IN  APRIL 

[Auctioneers  are  reminded  that  these  catalogues  are  too  late 
for  notice  unless  they  reach  us  by  the  15th  of  the  month  previous 
to  the  month  of  sale.     Many  continue  to  reach  us  too  late.] 

From  Otto  Helbing's  Successors,  Lenbachplatz 
4,  Munich,  we  have  received  three  catalogues. 
{1)7  and  8  April  :  the  mediaeval  and  miscellaneous 
coins,  medals  and  plaquettes,  from  the  stock  of  the 
iate  firm  of  Zschiesche  und  Koder ;  the  10  excellent 
plates  show  the  interest  to  be  mainly  German  :  (2) 
9  April  and  following  days  ;  Greek,  Roman  and 
Byzantine  coins  from  the  same  stock  (24  plates, 
showing  a  good  representative  series)  :  (3)  14 
April  and  following  days ;  the  Siegmund  Nagel  and 
William  Lonng  collections  of  coins  and  medals 
(with  14  double  plates).  The  outstanding  feature 
of  this  third  catalogue  is  a  remarkable  series  of 
medals  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 

Rudolph  Lepke,  Potsdamerstr.  122  a-b,  Berlin, 
sells  on  22  and  23  April  the  Parpart  collection  of 
coins  and  medals,  and  a  series  of  medals  and 
plaquettes  (chiefly  Italian)  from  various  collections 
(17  plates).  In  the  catalogue  we  recognize  the 
hand  of  the  numismatist  who  inaugurated  a  new 
epoch  in  medal  sale-catalogues  with  his  scholarly 
description  of  the  Lanna  collection,  which  already 
takes  rank  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Helbing,  Wagmullerstr.,  15,  Munich,  send  us 
a  small  catalogue  of  nearly  1300  lots  of  engravings, 
woodcuts,  lithographs  and  drawings  collected  by 
the  late  Professors  Holmberg  and  Seitz  of  Munich 
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L'Arte.  Fasc.  V.  October,  1912. — Dr.  Biancale  writes  on 
the  work  of  Evaristo  Baschenis  {1617-1677)  a  painter  of 
Bergamo,  principally  known  by  his  still-life  compositions  of 
musical  instruments,  numerous  examples  of  which  are  reproduced 
in  the  Collection  of  Prof  Bernardi  at  Bergamo  and  elsewhere. 
Works  by  Bartolomeo  Betlcra,  perhaps  a  pupil  of  Baschenis, 
are  also  referred  to.  The  attractive  figure  of  a  boy  carrying  a 
basket  of  bread,  in  the  collection  of  Count  G.  Suardi,  is  ascribed 
to  Baschenis  by  the  writer,  though  judging  from  the  illustration 
it  seems  to  be  by  another  and  better  artist.  Dr.  Schiff  identi- 
ties two  works  by  Duccio,  referred  to  by  Vasari  as  having  been 
executed  for  Pisa  and  Lucca.  One,  a  work  of  his  middle  period, 
originally  in  S.  Francesco  at  Pisa,  was  once  in  the  Opera  del 
Duorno  there,  and  is  now  in  private  possession.  The  writer 
has  traced  its  pedigree  and  points  out  that  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  another  Madonna  formerly  at  Pisa  in  the  collection 
of  Signora  Tadini-Buoninsegni,  which  by  some  writers  has 
been  designated  "  La  Madonna  di  Pisa  "  ;  this  painting  is  not 
by  Duccio,  but  only  of  his  school.  The  second  work,  a 
Madonna  and  Child  now  the  property  of  the  writer,  was 
painted  for  Lucca  and  is  probably  of  the  period  of  the  Maestii 
of  Siena.  An  English  contributor  writes  on  frescoes  at 
Tagliacozzo  and  recognizes  in  them  the  hand  of  Andrea 
Delitio,  the  author  of  frescoes  in  the  apse  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Atri,  a  little-known  painter  who  is  believed  to  have  worked  in 
the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  probably  came  from  Guardia- 
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and  others,  ranging  from  the  15th  to  the  19th 
century,  but  apparently  cliiefly  of  the  later  periods. 
The  sale  will  be  on  8  April  and  the  following  days. 
In  six  pages  of  illustration,  the  drawings.  No. 
953,  a  Jan  Both,  and  963,  a  Chodowiecki  interior, 
seeiTi  the  most  attractive,  but  perhaps  several  by 
Wilhelm  von  Diez  will  be  more  appreciated  in 
Germany. 

From  the  advanced  proofs  of  the  illustrations  to 
Lepke's catalogue  of  Dr.  Oertel's  collection  of  wood 
sculpture  of  the  principal  German  13th  and  14th 
century  schools,  the  sale,  which  is  to  take  place  on 
the  6th  May,  seems  to  be  an  important  one.  The 
statues  appear  to  be  of  a  high  standard  and 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  epoch,  in  particular, 
for  the  early  period,  No.  4  and  i8a,  both  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  No.  iSd, Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  and  for 
thelater  period,  No. 75, not  a  very  fine,but  originally 
posed  and  portraitlike  equestrian  S.  Martin,  and 
No.  144,  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  unusual,  clad, 
German  "  putti  ". 

Like  Lepke,  the  wise  promptitude  of  Christie, 
Manson  and  Wood  in  issuing  their  catalogues 
merits  a  preliminary  notice  of  their  excellent 
catalogue  of  the  Modern  Pictures  and  Drawings  of 
the  McCulloch  Collection.  Christie's  catalogues, 
illustrated  with  many  good  reproductions  by  the 
Rembrandt  gravure  process,  form  of  themselves  a 
uniform  library  very  useful  to  historians  of  the  arts, 
and  no  auctioneer's  catalogues  are  at  once  so 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  so  convenient  for  reference 
as  theirs.  Though  more  copiously  illustrated  the 
superficies  of  others  tend  to  make  them  much  less 
convenient  for  use.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
it  should  be  noticed  that  neither  Lepke's  sale  of 
wood  carvings  nor  Christie's  of  the  McCulloch 
Collection  takes  place  until  May,  when  we  shall 
again  draw  attention  to  them. 


grele,  and  produced  paintings  there  and  at  Sulmona.  Dr. 
PicciRELLi  on  frescoes  in  the  Caldora  chapel  in  Santo  Spirito 
at  Sulmona  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  15th  century,  much 
injured  but  fine  in  such  parts  as  are  still  intact.  No  clue  as  to 
their  author  exists,  but  the  writer  suggests  the  name  of 
Leonardo  diTeramo,a  citizen  of  Sulmona  and  painter  of  repute, 
who  was  employed  at  the  court  of  King  Ladislaus  in  1407  and 
later,  and  died  c.  1435.  Dr.  Papini  has  an  important  paper 
entitled  "  La  costru/ione  del  Duomo  di  Pisa." 

Fasc.  VI.  November-December,  1912. — Dr.  Giovannoni 
begins  a  series  of  articles  on  churches  of  the  second  half  of  the 
i6th  century  in  Rome,  and  deals  first  with  the  little  church 
of  S.  Caterina  dei  Funari,  the  architect  of  which  he  has  dis- 
covered to  be  Guidetto  Guidetti,  a  name  new  in  the  annals  of 
architecture.  The  idea  of  some  writers  that  the  building  was 
not  all  of  one  period  and  was  completed  at  a  later  date  by 
Giacoma  della  Porta  is  shown  to  be  erroneous.  The  facade  of 
Santo  Spirito  in  Sassia  is  proved  to  be  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  ; 
Guidetti  belonged  to  his  school  and  had  some  share 
in  the  building  of  this  church.  The  writer  shows  that 
Guidetti  was  the  architect  of  the  chapel  of  Cardinal 
Federico  Cesi  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  tombs  of  the 
Cardinal  and  his  brother  in  this  chapel  being  the  work  of 
Kra  Guglielmo  della  Porta.  Dr.  Serafini  continues  his 
papers  on  Umbrian  miniature  art,  dealing  here  with  the  i4-i6th 
century.     Attention   is  drawn  to  a  small  portrait  of  Federico 
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Duke  of  Urbino,  by  Fra  Carnevale,  hitherto  regarded  as  a 
miniature  on  parchment  but  now  proved  to  be  tempera  paint- 
ing on  panel,  adapted  as  the  binding  of  the  Codex  Urb.  Lat. 
508)  Vatican  Library)  ;  its  Ukeness  to  the  portrait  in  the  Brera 
altar-piece  is  striking,  which  altar-piece  Dr.  Serafini,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  believes  to  be  by  Fra  Carnevale, 
executed  in  1472.  Dr.  Galassi  on  the  fragments  of  Raphael's 
lost  altar-piece  of  the  Coronation  of  S.  Nicholas  of  Toleitlnio, 
re-discovered  at  Naples  and  Brescia  by  Dr.  Fischel  ;  Dr. 
Calossi  on  the  exhibition  held  in  Venice  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  Campanile  ;  many  records  of  its  history  past  and  present 
were  there  brought  together.  Prof.  Venturi  discusses  the 
Layard  Collection  and  gives  interesting  details  gathered  from 
private  letters  and  papers  which  he  was  permitted  to  consult 
in  the  lifetime  of  Lady  Layard  The  International  Congress 
of  the  History  of  Art  held  in  Rome  in  October  last  is  referred 
to  at  length,  and  some  of  the  papers  are  given.  Dr.  Biancale 
has  a  supplementary  note  on  Baschenis  ;  more  information 
is  furnished  concerning  Bettera,  who  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Bergamo,  and  to  have  been  still  living  in  168S.  Dr.  Modi- 
GLIANI,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor,  refers  to  a  signed 
work  by  Baschenis  in  the  Museo  della  Scala  at  Milan,  described 
by  Dr.  Biancale  as  only  of  his  school. 

L'Arte.  F"asc.  I,  February,  1913. — Dr.  Ozzola  on  classical 
ruins  in  paintings  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  Dr.  Fiocco 
on  a  cassoiie  in  the  Pitti  with  a  composition  imitated  from  one 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  Schifanoia  Palace,  Ferrara.  Second 
article  by  Dr.  Giovannoni  on  Churches  of  the  second  half  of 
the  Cinquecento  in  Rome.  More  information  is  given  relating 
to  the  architect  Guidetti  ;  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto  in  Trastevere  is 
dealt  with,  and  the  facjade,  exclusive  of  the  upper  window  in  the 
centre  and  the  clock,  is  ascribed  to  Vignola.  Dr.  Salmi  pub- 
lishes new  documents  concerning  Parri  Spinelli  which  rectify 
some  of  Milanesi's  notes  to  Vasari's  life  of  this  artist,  and  throw 
light  upon  an  existing  painting  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Arezzo. 
It  was  ordered  from  him  in  June,  1435,  and  completed  by  June, 
1437.  The  year  of  his  death,  hitherto  unknown,  is  proved  to 
have  been  1453.  Other  articles  entitled  "  Le  Pitture  Benedettine 
di  Santa  Maria  delle  Grotte  presso  le  sorgenti  del  Volturno  ", 
and  "  Incision!  su  Stagno  di  Francesco  Algarotti  ".  Dr. 
Cristofani  refers  to  unknown  or  unpublished  paintings  by 
Matteo  di  Pietro  da  Gualdo  ;  Dr.  Marangon'I  writes  on  the 
exhibition  of  drawings  by  Barocci  in  the  Uffizi ;  and  more  papers 
read  before  the  Historical  Congress  of  the  History  of  Art  in 
Rome  (Sections  III  and  IV)  are  given. 

BOLLETTINO      D'ARTE      DEL      MiNISTERO      DeLLA     PUBBLICA 

ISTRUZIONE.  November-December,  1912. — In  this  number  are 
printed  some  of  the  speeches  delivered  before  the  Archaeo- 
logical Congress  in  Rome  in  October,  1912.  The  address  by 
Prof.  Cavenaghi  on  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  oil 
paintings  is  of  the  highest  practical  value  and  interest.  The 
article  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  interested  in  this  particular  subject.  Some  examples  of 
the  disfigurement  of  pictures  by  repainting  are  given,  and  many 
more  are  alluded  to  ;  The  Madonna  ivitli  Angiis,  by  Mantegna, 
in  the  Brera,  an  instructive  e.xample,  is  reproduced  before  and 
after  restoration. 

January-February,  1913.  Anno  VII,  Fasc.  I-II. — This  num- 
ber contains  two  more  speeches  delivered  before  the  Congress  ; 
one  by  Dr.  Giovan'Noni  on  Architectural  Restoration,  the 
other  by  Dr.  Boxi  on  Method  in  Archaeological  Research. 

Felix  Ravenna,  No.  5,  1912.— Dr.  GERoLAon  the  mosaic  of 
the  apse  of  the  old  Cathedral  at  Ravenna,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  i8th  century,  though  some  fragments — a  figure  of  the 
Madonna  as  "  Orante  "  and  five  heads — have  been  preserved. 
From  a  drawing  of  the  mosaic  made  before  its  demolition  and 
afterwards  engraved,  and  from  other  sources,  the  writer  is 
able  to  give  some  idea  of  the  whole  composition,  the  date  of 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  the  early  12th  century.  Dr. 
Bernicoli  continues  his  notices  of  art  and  artists  at  Ravenna 
from  the  13th  to  the  15th  century. 

No.  6. — Further  contributions  by  the  same  writer  dealing 
with  artists  of  the  i6th  century  ;  new  documents  relating  to 
Baldassare  Carrari  da  Forli  from  1502-1528;  many  notices  of 
the  Zaganelli,  of  Bartolomeo  Caprioli  of  Brescia,  of  the 
years  1527,  1531,  a  painter  not  otherwise  known,  but  who, 
from  the  nature  of  the  works  here  mentioned,  must  have  been 
an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  of  Francesco  da  Rimini  (1537), 
and  of  later  painters,  including  Luca  Longhi  (notices  of  1531 
to   1564   and  later)   and  other  members  of  this  family.     Dr. 


San'TI  MuratoRI  publishes  notices  and  documents  relating  to 
Barocci's  altar-piece  for  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  signed  and  dated 
1583,  and  now  in  the  Brera. 

No.  7. — Dr.  Tura  writes  of  the  ambone,  which  in  the  early 
I7tli  century  was  still  in  the  Cathedral  at  Ravenna  and  bore  an 
inscription  with  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  Sant'  Agnello, 
who  tilled  the  see  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century  ;  it  \vas 
subsequently  broken  up  and  then  wrongly  re-constructed,  some 
small  fragments  being  now  in  the  Museum  and  others  are 
missing.  Dr.  Ballardini  reproduces  an  inscription  and 
imprcsa,  the  so-called  "  Caprone  Manfrediano",  which  he 
believes  to  be  the  badge  of  Astorgio  I  di  Giovanni  M.infredi 
(d.  1405)  ;  it  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ceparano 
and  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Faenza.  The  scroll  with  a  motto 
in  German  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  though  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  presence  since  the  Sforza  and  the 
Gonzaga  frequently  used  German  mottoes  ;  the  Manfredi,  more- 
over, are  believed  by  some  to  have  been  of  Teut  mic  descent. 
Dr.  Cervellini  deals  with  "L'ordinamento  delle  tavoletle 
nella  Cattedra  eburnea  di  Ravenna  "  and  Dr.  Gerola  reports 
upon  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  Forlimpopoli  and  upon  the 
Tempio  Malatestiano,  Rimini,  in  his  capacity  of  Inspector  of 
the  monuments  and  works  of  art  in  the  Komagna. 

Rassegna  d'Arte,  November,  1912. — Drs.  Colasanti  and 
Gerevich  give  an  illustrated  account  of  the  Italian  pictures  in 
the  Palffy  Collection,  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  at 
Budapest.  Mn.  Mason  Perkins  has  a  note  on  a  banner  by 
Giovanni  Boccatis  da  Camerino  in  the  Piatt  Collection  at 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  The  Madonna  della  Misericordia, 
which  came  from  a  private  collection  at  Foligno.  Mme. 
Errera  writes  on  the  treasure  of  mediasval  embroidery  at 
Anagni,  reproducing  some  of  the  finest  of  the  liturgical  vest- 
ments preserved  in  the  sacristy  there,  and  Dr.  Sartorio  on 
"  Le  colonne  vitinee  e  le  colonne  tortili,"  with  illustrations 
from  Rome,  Toscanella,  Terracina,  and  elsewhere. 

December. —  The  Palazzo  Raimondi  at  Cremona,  by  Dr. 
GusALLl.  "  Gli  Spadaj  e  i  Lanzari  di  Milano,"  by  Dr.  Gelli, 
notes  gathered  from  documents  examined  by  the  writer  when 
compiling  his  "  History  of  Milanese  Armourers,"  the  third 
volume  of  which  is  not  yet  published.  Dr.  Astolfi  reproduces 
a  picture  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the  elder  in  a  private  collection 
at  Genoa.  Dr  Bombe  publishes  documents  relating  to  Barocci 
at  Perugia  and  his  first  work  there  for  the  Chapel  of  S.  Bernar- 
dino, in  the  Cathedral  ;  studies  for  the  picture  exist  in  various 
collections.  The  frame,  with  numerous  statuettes  (now  de- 
stroyed), was  by  the  sculptor,  Vincenzo  Danti.  The  writer 
identifies  a  picture  in  the  Louvre  as  once  in  S.  Agostino,  Perugia  ; 
believes  it  to  be  by  Barocci,  though  ascribed  only  to  a  pupil  by 
earlier  writers.  Studies  for  this  picture  are  enumerated.  Mr. 
Mason  Perkins  reproduces  the  altar-piece  of  Chiusdino  (Siena), 
executed  between  1430-32  by  Sa.ssetta,  formerly  in  the  church 
of  S.  Martino,  and  now  in  the  Municipin.  The  destruction  of 
Casa  Viani  at  Pallanza  is  referred  to,  and  a  document  relating 
to  the  Madonna  on  the  exterior  of  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Reggio  Emilia  is  published,  which  proves  that  it  is  the  work  of 
Bartolomeo  Spani,  executed  between  1522  and  1523. 

Rassegna  d'Arte,  January,  1913.  One  of  the  Editors, 
Count  Cagnola,  writes  on  the  Italian  pictures  in  the  Raczynski 
Collection  at  Posen.  Mr.  Mason  Perkins  on  the  "  Mostra 
Ducciana"  at  Siena.  Other  articles  on  paintings  in  the 
Bargello  Museum,  Florence,  and  on  a  work  bv  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  in  th^  Church  of  S.  Andrea  at  San  Gimignano  signed 
and  dated  1466.  Canonico  Saccani  publishes  a  new  document 
relating  to  the  sculptor  tSartolomeo  Spani— his  contract,  dated 
Dec.  8,  1520,  with  the  Canons  of  S.  Prospero  at  Reggio  fortlie 
tomb  of  the  Prothonotary  Apostolic  Ruifino  Gabioneta.  Under 
"Notizie"  reference  is  made  to  the  Crespi  and  Layard 
Collections  and  the  beautiful  early  Correggio  The  Nativity, 
once  in  the  Crespi  collection  and  now  in  the  Brera,  is  repro- 
duced. Pordenone's  frescoes  in  S.  Maria  di  Campagna  at 
Piacenza  which  are  stated,  by  Dr.  Pettorelli,  to  be  in  very 
bad  condition,  are  to  be  restored  by  Prof.  Cavenaghi. 

Rassegna  d'Arte,  February,  1913.— Dr.  Scalia  on  Pietro 
Novelli  il  "  Monrealese  ",  with  reproductions  of  his  works  at 
Palermo,  Catania  and  elsewhere.  Count  Malaguzzi  Valeri 
on  Luini,  dealing  fully  with  Senatore  Beltrami's  recent  book 
on  this  painter  ;  illustrations  of  little-known  works  by  Luini 
and  his  followers  are  given,  and  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  a 
charming  composition  by  the  master,  which  perished  in  the 
earthquake  at  Messina.     Mr.   Mason  1'erkins  concludes   his 
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notice  of  the  "  Mostra  Ducciana  "  at  Siena  and  observes  that 
the  money  spent  on  this  exhibition  might  have  been  more 
profitably  expended  on  improving  the  conditions  of  the  Gallery 
at  Siena  ;  the  collection,  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
history  of  art,  is  one  of  the  worst  organized  and  least  cared  for 
in  Italy.  The  same  writer  has  an  additional  note  on  the  altar- 
piece  of  Chiusdino  and  identifies  two  fragments  belonging  to  it 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Piatt,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  and  m  the 
Gallery  at  Massa  Marntlima.  Under  "  Cronaca  "  the  discovery 
of  15th-century  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco,  Montone 
(Perugia)  is  reported  ;  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Supino  has  proved 
fhataterra-cotta  Madonna  at  Berlin,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Jacopo 
delta  Querela,  is  by  Nicolo  dell'  Area,  and  that  after  long  negotia- 
tions the  Martelli  family  of  Florence  have  now  agreed  to  cede 
to  the  Italian  Government  the  S.John  the  Baptist  by  Donatello  ; 
two  other  works  of  less  importance  they  are  permitted  to  sell, 
while  the  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  acquire  the 
coat  of  arms. 


Madonna  Verona.  Fasc,  23.  1912.— Dr.  Toa  continues  his 
notes  for  an  inventory  of  works  of  the  Schojl  of  Verona  prior  to 
Paolo  ;  as  a  rule  only  signed  or  documented  works  are  included. 
An  article  on  the  Marotina  chapel  (in  the  Church  of  S.  Paolo) 
deals  with  the  altar-piece  painted  for  one  of  the  Marogna  family 
by  Paolo  Veronese  in  1565.  In  this  chapel  has  also  been  hung 
another  picture  of  note,  now  ascribed  wiih  probability  to  Bon- 
signori.  Another  paper  treats  of  the  interesting  early  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  di  Valpolicella. 

Fasc.  24. — The  following  articles  may  be  noted  as  of  interest : 
"  I  Cavalieri  tedeschi  ed  i  loro  ritratti  e  stemmi  dei  secoli  XIV- 
XVI  affrescati  in  S.  Giorgetto  di  Verona  "  by  Dr.  Gerola  ;  the 
names  of  numerous  unknown  Veronese  sculptors  of  the  15th 
century,  recovered  from  documents  in  the  Archives  at  Verona 
(Estiini  and  Anagrafi),  are  published  by  Dr.  Mazzi  ;  Dr.  Fiocco 
writes  of  a  humble  painter  of  Verona  of  the  second  quarter  of 
the  15th  century,  Ranuccio  Arvari  ;  and  Dr.  da  Hsca  treats  of 
the  Church  of  SS.  Quirico  and  Giulitta. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ECCLESIASTIC  BY  RIDOLFO  GHIRLANDAIO 
BY  TANCRED  BORENIUS 


'HE  vigorous  and  striking  portrait  of 
an  ecclesiastic  wliicli  we  are  enabled 
to  reproduce  by  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  P.  and  D.Colnaghi  and  Obach 
is  probably  unknown  to  most  students 
of  the  present  day.  That  it  is  a  work  by  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio  cannot  well  be  doubted  on  the  evi- 
dence of  its  style.  In  the  general  arrangement, 
it  is  very  closely  allied  to  Ridolfo's  Golclsiniih  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  (No.  207)  and  the  portrait  of 
Girolamo  Benivien'i  in  the  National  Gallery 
(No.  2491  ;  Salting  bequest)  ;  the  modelling,  with 
its  sharp  definition  of  the  planes,  is  also  his,  and 
so  is  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  of  the  distant 
landscape.  In  the  drawing  of  the  hands  one 
notices  the  tendency  towards  roundness  of  form 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio. 
The  general  system  of  design  with  its  amplitude 
and  monumental  quality  shows  a  strong  influence 
of  such  portraits  of  Raphael's  Roman  period  as 
the  Madrid  Cardinal  and  the  liigltirami ;  the 
vivacity  and  intensity  of  expression  also  recall  the 
latter  portrait. 

Although,  as  said,  this  picture  is  now  very  little 
known,  it  is  not  altogether  unrecorded  in  art 
literature.  It  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  and  in  the  catalogue  of 
the    Malmesbury   sale   in    1876   it    is   entered   as 


"  attributed  to  Raphael  "  and  described  as  a  por- 
trait of  Evangelista  Andrea  Tarasconi,  secretary 
to  the  Popes  Julius  II  and  Leo  X.  It  is  therefore 
in  all  probability  identical  with  the  portrait  of 
the  same  person,  attributed  to  Raphael,  which 
Passavant  ("Raphael  d'Urbin  ",  II,  363)  notes  as 
having  been  sold  by  the  Roman  picture-dealer 
Valati  to  an  Englishman.  The  description 
which  Passavant  gives  of  the  portrait  does 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  tally  with  the 
present  picture,  but  then  he  only  knew  the 
Valati  portrait  from  hearsay.  Valati,  it  may  be 
added,  claimed  that  the  portrait  sold  by  him 
was  the  same  as  that  seen  in  1530  by  the 
Anonimo  Morelliano  in  the  collection  of  Antonio 
Foscarini  at  Venice  and  concerning  which  he 
notes  :  "  El  retratto  insino  al  cinto  a  oglio  in 
tavola  del  Parmesan'  favorito  de  Papa  Julio 
fu  de  mano  de  Raffaello  d'Urbino,  avufo  dal 
Vescovo  de  Lodi ". 

The  present  picture  adds  one  more  to  the  number 
of  portraits  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio  which  in 
former  days  have  passed  under  more  illustrious 
names,  and,  apart  from  their  artistic  merits,  offer 
considerable  interest  to  the  historian  as  pieces  of 
evidence  of  the  gradual  popularization  of  the 
artistic  ideals  of  the  cinquecento. 

'  Tarasconi  was  a  native  of  Parma. 


MR.  JOHN  PIERPONT  MORGAN 


"ITH  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan  The 
hniiiigton    Magazine   loses    one  of 

.its   earliest  and   staunchest   friends. 

I  When  the  heavy  task  of  reorganizing 

'  the  Magazine  became  necessary,  Mr. 
Morgan  helped  us  generously  towards  the  new 
capital,  and  from  that  day  to  this  his  interest  in 
our  effort  to  uphold  the  standard  of  art  historical 
scholarship  among  English-speaking  peoples  has 
never  failed.  So  lately  as  last  year,  it  was  owing 
to  his  generosity  that  we  were  able  to  publish  in 
adequate  form  his  remarkable  collection  of 
Byzantine  enamels.  We  speak  of  his  loss  there- 
fore with  sincere  regret. 

This  desire  to  further  the  serious  study  of  ancient 
art  was  constant  and  genuine  with  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  it  was  an  evidence  of  his  firm  grasp  of  the 
essentials  of  any  situation  that  presented  itself  to 
him.  He  could  see  the  advantages  of  scholarship 
although  he  himself  had  nothing  of  the  scholar  in 
his  nature.  In  the  world  of  art  quite  as  much  as 
in  the  world  of  finance  Mr.  Morgan  was  above 
everything  a  man  of  action.  His  successful  raids 
upon  the  private  collections  of  Europe  were  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  with  the  rapid  decisive 
energy  of  a  great  general.  He  believed  in  military 
methods  ;  he  regarded  rapidity  and  irrevocability 
of  decision  as  more  important   than  accuracy  of 
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judgment;  he  considered  discipline  more  effective 
than  a  nice  discrimination.  And  in  spite  of  many 
instances  of  failure  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  for 
the  end  he  had  in  view  his  choice  of  means  was  a 
wrong  one.  None  the  less,  these  Napoleonic 
methods  made  him  something  of  a  portent  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  estimate 
judicially  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  his  world- 
wide activity.  Certainly  both  were  on  the  colossal 
scale  of  the  man's  nature. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  indubitably  a  great  man.  He 
would  have  been  a  great  man  if  he  had  started  life 
with  two  cents  instead  of  two  millions.  He  was 
great  in  the  formidable  fixity  of  his  will  and  in  the 
rapidity  and  ineluctability  of  his  decisions,  in  the 
extraordinary  exactitude  and  retentiveness  of  his 
memory  and  in  his  power  of  dominating  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  Having  become  the 
greatest  financier  of  his  age  he  determined  to  be 
its  greatest  collector,  and  he  succeeded.  He  was 
a  great  collector  ;  he  was  not  a  connoisseur.  It 
was  the  conquest  of  the  most  precious  olijects  of 
all  ages  and  countries  that  tempted  his  active 
spirit.  And  this  continual  conquest,  carried  on  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  his  financial  campaigns,  left  him 
but  little  leisure  for  that  prolonged  contemplation 
of  the  intimate  beauties  of  his  spoils  which  is  the 
delight  of  the  connoisseur. 
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Mr.  John  Pierpont  Morgan 

Conquest  was  his  joy ;  who  can  tell  how  much 
the  desire  for  conquest  was  inspired  in  him  by  an 
instinctive  feeling  for  the  :csthetic  needs  of  his  ctiun- 
Iry,  and  how  much  by  the  sheer  delight  in  acquisi- 
tion ?  But  conquest  being  his  aim,  how  supremely 
he  succeeded,  and  by  what  surprising  and  novel 
methods  !  When  first  he  began  to  give  for  works  of 
art  those  colossal  prices  which  have  ever  since  aston- 
ished the  world,  there  were  those  who  wondered 
that  so  astute  a  man  of  business  should  be  so  easily 
duped  when  he  left  the  regions  of  the  higher  finance 
for  the  close  entanglements  of  art-dealing.  But  Mr. 
Morgan  had  his  idea.  He  saw  first  of  all  that  his 
prices  would  force  up  the  market  all  round  and 
would  actually  increase,  as  nothing  else  could,  the 
capital  value  of  his  investments.  But  he  saw, 
what  was  more  important  for  him,  that  only  prices 
which  struck  the  imagination  could  conjure  the 
masterpieces  of  Europe  from  theirancestral  homes. 
And  ever  since  then  the  game  has  gone  on,  ever 
faster  and  more  furious,  and  ever  for  higher  and 
higher  stakes.  No  careful  and  meticulous  buyer 
could  have  carried  off  to  America  a  quarter 
of  the  spoils  which  Mr.  Morgan  did  in  the  com- 
paratively short  time  which  lie  took  to  accomplish 
liis  astounding  campaign. 

But  for  the  hypnotic  efifect  of  these  universally 
proclaimed  and  much  discussed  prices,  but  for 
the  general  atmosphere  of  excitement,  and  the 
spread  of  a  gambler's  spirit  in  the  art  world,  more 
than  half  of  the  former  possessors  of  those  trea- 
sures would  have  indignantly  repudiated  the  idea 
of  selling  them  in  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  generally  spoken  of  as  buying 
under  the  best  expert  advice.  Notliing  could  be 
further  from  the  fact.  No  one  could  advise  Mr. 
Morgan.  He  might  or  he  might  not  listen  to 
statements  inducing  him  to  admire  or  wish  for  an 
object.  But  his  acute  personal  desire  to  possess  it 
was  the  only  deternrining  factor.  That  desire  was 
evoked  in  various,  sometimes  in  quite  capricious, 
ways.  It  often  had  more  to  do  with  the  accessory 
historical  or  romantic  associations  than  with  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  the  object  itself,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  provenance  and  history  of  an 
object  was  sometimes  represented  as  being  even 
more  illustrious  than  pedantic  accuracy  would 
allow. 

Mr.  Morgan's  taste  in  works  of  art  has  naturally 
often  been  discussed.  It  is  urged  that  a  man  who 
made  such  great  and  genuine  collections  must 
have  had  a  profound  feeling  for  art.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  replied  that  a  man  who  was  from  time 
to  time  notoriously  deceived  in  the  genuineness, 
the  artistic  importance  and  value  of  what  he 
bought  cannot  have  had  real  understanding  and 
can  only  have  succeeded  in  so  far  as  he  submitted  to 
expert  opinions.  Neither  of  these  views  represents 
accurately  Mr.  Morgan's  position.  As  we  have  said, 
he  frequently   consulted  scholars  and  experts,  but 
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in  any  case  his  final  decision  was  emphatically  his 
own,  and  he  never  bought  what  he  did  not  like, 
merely  on  recommendation.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
feeling  for  works  of  art  was  the  outcome  rather  of 
a  romantic  and  historical  feeling  for  the  splendour 
of  past  ages  than  a  strictly  ajsthetic  one.  What  he 
recognized  in  an  object  was  primarily  its  impor- 
tance, the  part  it  had  played  in  the  evolution  of 
civilization.  This  attitude  left  him  at  times  defence- 
less before  the  unscrupulous,  but  it  gave  unusual 
catholicity  to  his  collections. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  financiers  who 
become  collectors  show  a  peculiar  bias  towards 
that  class  of  works  of  art  which  were  originally 
executed  for  men  of  their  own  stamp,  notably,  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  ohjcis  de  luxe  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance. Mr.  Morgan  had  no  such  feeling.  He  was 
quite  as  much  moved  by  works  of  art  which  had 
originally  a  purely  religious  or  ceremonial  function, 
and  his  collections  of  Byzantine  and  early  Gothic 
art  show  how  fortunate  a  result  this  catholicity  of 
taste  has  produced.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Morgan's 
enthusiasm  for  early  art  was  a  comparatively  late 
outcome  of  his  activity  as  a  collector.  It  was  not 
till  he  had  acquired  some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  18th-century  art,  of  which  the  Grasse  Fragonards 
and  the  collection  of  18th-century  furniture  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  are  the  most 
striking  examples,  that  his  acquisitions  of  early 
Gothic  art  began  to  absorb  his  energies.  But  he 
was  at  all  times  open  to  consider  new  classes 
of  objects.  His  first  love  was  books,  and  to  the 
end  he  was  particularly  attracted  by  exceptional 
specimens  either  of  early  printing  or  illuminated 
manuscripts.  In  this  category  his  purchase  of 
the  illuminated  MSS.  which  had  once  belonged 
to  Willi.un  Morris  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
magnificent  collection.  A  very  fine  and  early 
Persian  example,  a  recent  addition  to  this  col- 
lection, will,  by  his  permission,  be  shortly  pub- 
lished by  TIic  Burlington  Magazine: 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  short 
article  to  give  even  the  briefest  outline  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  innumerable  collections.  Inalmostevery 
branch  of  art  from  Sumerian  to  18th-century 
French  painting  he  showed  the  keenness  of  his 
ambition  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  methods. 
Modern  art  alone  had  no  appeal  for  his  romantic 
imagination.  One  may  say,  however,  that  although 
he  took  a  keen  interest  in  pictures  and  from  time 
to  time  gave  immense  prices  for  them,  his  feeling 
for  objiis  d'ait  was  more  intimate  and  on  the  whole 
more  discriminating. 

Of  the  effect  of  his  methods  upon  the  financial 
world  of  art  it  is  difficult  to  speak  definitely  at 
present.  The  rapidity  and  we  may  add  the 
occasional  caprice  of  his  decision  gave  to  the 
trade  in  antiques  a  new  character.  It  was  always 
possible  that  the  most  extravagant  investment  on 
a  dealer's  part    might  meet   with   an  astonishing 


recompense,  but  it  might  also  lead  to  disaster. 
It  is  even  said  that  a  work  which  had  been  per- 
emptorily refused  at  a  comparatively  low  price 
on  one  day  was  accepted  with  delight  at  a  far 
higher  price  under  more  auspicious  circumstances. 
To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  these  personal 
characteristics  unsettled  and  demoralized  the 
business.  The  high  prices  which  began  to  range 
cut  off  the  smaller  and  more  careful  buyers  and 
made  the  dealers  look  exclusively  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  occasional  windfalls.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  produced  in  the  general  public  an  alto- 
gether new  reverence  for  ancient  art.  The  Philis- 
tine, who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  art  as  a 
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trifling  and  frivolous  embroidery  upon  life,  began 
to  realize  that  it  might  occupy  a  more  important 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  than  he  had  ever 
supposed  possible. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  patron  shares  the  immortality 
of  the  artists  whom  he  patronizes,  but  one  may 
venture  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Morgan's  activities 
as  a  collector  were  on  such  a  grandiose  scale  that 
in  the  art  history  of  our  day  he  may  take  a  place 
analogous  to  that  occupied  by  the  great  papal 
patrons  of  the  Renaissance.  Had  there  been  a 
Michelangelo  in  the  modern  world,  one  can 
picture  Mr.  Morgan  employing  him  and  quarrelling 
with  him  quite  in  the  manner  of  a  Julius  II. 
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HE  discovery  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  gold  ground  is  couched  does  not 
necessarily  decide  the  same  question 
for  the  pattern.  For  the  background 
the  only  way  to  reach  the  effect  ob- 
tained was  to  work  upon  threads,  but  for  the 
pattern  this  was  not  so  ;  in  fact,  for  working  many 
parts  of  it,  more  support  than  stretched  threads 
seems  needful  by  way  of  foundation.  Also 
there  was  no  object  to  be  gained  in  this  part  by 
working  upon  threads ;  it  would  only  add  un- 
necessary technical  difficulty,  with  no  compen- 
sating advantage  in  effect.  To  a  skilful  worker 
no  insurmountable  obstacle  is  encountered  in 
working  either  split  or  stem  stitch  upon  warp 
alone,  provided  that  the  threads  composing  it  are 
extremely  fine  and  tightly  strung,  and  that  the 
lines  of  stitching  do  not  run  in  the  exact  direction 
of  the  warp  threads.  It  is  possible  to  stitch 
straight  across  these,  or  at  an  angle,  but  it  is  not 
easy — in  fact,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  it  possible 
— to  stitch  upon  and  in  a  line  with  them. 
Upon  certain  portions  of  the  pattern  the  stitching 
runs  parallel  to  the  foundation  warp  threads,  for 
upon  this  part  the  lines  of  working  go  perforce  in 
all  directions.  Sometimes  upon  half  a  letter, 
upon  the  hair  or  forehead  of  a  saint,  and  upon 
quite  a  large  number  of  other  details  the  stitching 
has  to  run  directly  across  the  band  which  is  in  a 
line  with  the  warp  threads  of  the  foundation,  so 
the  question  as  to  how  this  difticulty  was  overcome 
must  be  faced. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  some  marvellously 
skilful  worker  had  attempted  and  carried  out  the 
almost  superhuman  task  of  executing  the  stitching 
entirely  upon  a  warp  basis,  in  the  direction  exactly 
with  it  when  unavoidable,  as  well  as  in  the  easier 
converse  direction.  In  such  a  case  it  is  likely  that 
there  might  have  been  some  slight  difference 
perceptible  in  the  result  between  work  executed 
•  Coiilinacd  from  p.  17. 


with  comparative  ease  and  work  done  under  great 
disadvantage.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  in 
the  appearance  of  the  surface  stitching  of  any 
special  difticulty  in  any  part,  for  in  no  matter  which 
direction  the  stitches  run  they  are  equally  facilely 
executed.  Again,  if  this  foundation  difficulty  had 
not  been  mastered  in  some  satisfactory  way,  the 
direction  of  the  warp  thread  basis  of  the  square  ends 
of  both  stole  and  maniple  would  not  have  been 
deliberately  altered  [see  Figure  9].  That  sketch 
shows  how  this  change  aftects  the  du'ection  of 
the  foundation  threads,  but  as  the  half-figures  and 
surrounding  lettering  here  obviously  could  not 
also  be  represented  sideways,  the  result  is  that  the 
most  important  lines  of  stitching 
on  these  square  ends  run  parallel 
to  the  warp  threads  of  the  foun- 
dation. And  these  remarks  can  be 
applied  with  perhaps  still  greater 
force  to  the  working  of  the  nimbi 
on  the  heads  of  the  saints  which 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  later,  it 
is  evident  that  this  reversal  of  the 
direction  of  the  gold  thread,  both 
upon  the  ends  and  upon  the  nimbi, 
makes  a  pretty  finish  to  the  vest- 
ments, but  on  the  supposition  of 
a  similar  warp  foundation  for  both 
background  and  pattern,  this  volun- 
tary act  would  be  courting  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle. 

The    difficulty    has    not     been 
overcome  by  working  the  pattern  lu.iKt.  y 

separately  on  fabric  and  afterwards 
insetting  it,  for  ground  and  pattern  interpenetrate 
too  much  for  this  to  be  a  possible  explanation. 
It  follows  therefore  th.it  the  pattern  must  have 
been  executed  in  sitn  and  with  some  kind  of 
additional  support  to  the  warp  basis,  so  the  pro- 
blem is  what  this  support  was  and  how  it  was 
applied.    V'ery  liltlc  evidence  is  given  by  the  work 
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itself,  for  this  part  of  it  is  more  difficult  to  examine 
than  the  gold  ;  the  only  thing  which  can  be  noted 
is  that  the  silk  work  seems  more  closely  matted 
together  than  the  gold  ground,  and  this  points  to  a 
firmer  foundation.  There  seems  to  be  only  two 
possible  ways  of  strengthening  the  warp  basis  for 
the  execution  of  the  pattern  :  (i)  by  apply mg  a 
superficial  layer  of  tissue-like  fabric  ;  or  (2)  by 
weaving  in  and  out  a  weft.  The  former,  a  device 
actually  adopted  for  some  later  mediaeval  em- 
broideries, would  be  quite  possible  but  it  entails 
some  unnecessary  technical  difficulty  ;  the  latter, 
if  attempted  in  the  right  way,  is  a  straight- 
forward undertaking  and  was  in  all  probability  the 
method  adopted  by  the  workers  of  the  stole  and 
maniple. 

The  character  of  weaving  is  strongly  impressed 
upon  every  portion  of  the  S.  Cuthbert  work  in 
spite  of  the  embroidery  stitching  clearly  in  evidence 
upon  the  entire  surface.     This  can  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways,  partly  by  the  warp  basis  of  the 
background    and   partly  by  the   pattern    having, 
previously  to  being  embroidered,  passed  through 
a   weaving    process.     To    take   one   instance   of 
this  pervading  stamp  of  weaving— the  letters  have 
the  appearance  at  first  sight  of  having  been  woven 
in,  though  a  closer  inspection  shows  the  embroid- 
ery stitches.     It  really  is  their  outlines  which  sug- 
gest weaving.   They  are  beautifully  formed  letters, 
but  they  sometimes  have  a  curious,  though  not 
unattractive.tilt  toonesideortheother,andthisisan 
accident  which  is  more  likely  to  happen  in  weaving 
than  in  embroidery,  for  in  the  former  process  the 
pressing   down    of    the  fresh  woof  threads  upon 
the  warp  sometimes  tends  to  shift  the  outlines  of 
work   already  completed.     This  marked  charac- 
teristic   which    pervades    the    whole    design    and 
especially  the  smaller  details  (as  would  be  expected), 
together  with   the    persistent  interpenetration  of 
pattern  and  ground,  gives  the  key  to  the  method 
of  execution  ;  for,  owing  to  this  latter  point,  the 
most  practical  way  of  carrying  out  the  work  would 
be  to  follow  the  method  of  the  tapestry  weaver 
and   execute    ground    and   pattern    concurrently. 
With  an  embroidery  of  which  all  parts  are  filled 
in  with  stitching  it  is  often   best  to  work  all  the 
background  first,  and  then  fill  in  the  pattern  after, 
but  in  tapestry  weaving  a  piece  of  background  must 
be  put  in  first  and    then    the  portion  of  pattern 
abutting  on  it.     The  whole  fabric  is  thus  slowly 
built  up  on  a  gradually  extending  basis  of  com- 
pleted work.       If  this  method  was  not  adopted  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  weave  in  later  small 
portions  of    ground   which    had  previously  been 
enclosed  by  pattern,  or  vicc-vcrsa;-A\'io  the  com- 
pression of  the  completed  weft,  attained  by  beating 
it  with  a  comb,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  carried 
out.    These  remarks  apply  equally  to  many  details 
of  the  S.  Cuthbert  embroideries — for  example,  to  the 
couching  down  and  compression  of  the  gold  upon 
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the  minute  spots  of  background  inside  letters,  such 
as  P  and  D.  The  adoption  of  the  tapestry  proce- 
dure in  great  part  removes  this  difficulty,  for  the 
insides  of  these  letters  would  be  worked  before  the 
letters  themselves  were  completed,  which  would 
considerably  simplify  the  working.  A  diagram 
[Figure  10]  will  explain  this  later. 

But  this  weaver's  method  of  setting  to  work  is 
necessary  for  a  still  more  important  service.  It  pro- 
vides a  perfectly  straightforward  way  of  adding  the 
required  support  to  the  warp  threads  underlying 
the  pattern.  The  unusual  course  of  adapting  em- 
broidery methods  to  a  tapestry  weaving  process, 
though  ingenious,  is  nevertheless  simple.  It 
amounts  to  this— upon  the  warp  underlying  the 
background  the  gold  is  couched  down  instead  of 
being  woven  in  and  out,  and  upon  the  warp  under- 
lying the  pattern  a  fine  silk  weft  is  woven  in 
and  out  in  order  to  prepare  a  firm  basis  for  the 
after-embroidery  stitching.  This  is  all  executed 
after  the  manner  of  tapestry  weaving,  working 
gradually  up  the  warp  and  taking  background  and 
pattern  in  turn  as    they   come.     It  will    be  best 
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explained  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram  illustrating 
the  commencement  of  an  actual  piece  of  the 
maniple.  Plate  IV,  F,  gives  a  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  showing  a  portion  of  the  draperies 
and  surrounding  lettering  of  S.  Sixtus,  and 
Figure  10  is  a  diagram  of  the  same  part  showing 
how  it  would  appear,  supposing  the  work  to  be 
just  commenced.  The  dark  band  at  the  base 
represents  the  edging  braid,  which  hardly  shows 
in  the  corresponding  photograph.  The  perpen- 
dicular lines  represent  the  warp  basis,  and  upon 
these  can  be  seen  transverse  lines  representing 
the  tracing  of  some  drapery,  a  sandal,  parts  of 
letters,  etc.  The  horizontal  lines  occurring  at  the 
base,  just  above  the  edging  braid,  represent  the 
commenced,  couched  gold  threads  of  the  ground. 
This  has  been  completed  just  as  far  as  is  practic- 
able before  working  any  part  of  the  pattern.  Having 
reached  the  stage  thus  illustrated,  the  next  pro- 
ceeding would  be  to  weave  a  very  fine  weft  to  and 
fro  upon  the  warp  threads  occurring  immediately 
underneath  a  portion  of  the  pattern.  The 
blackened  portions  of  the  letters  in  the  diagram 
show   exactly   how  much   of   the    pattern   basis 
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could  be  woven  in  before  continuing  with  some 
more  of  the  background.  Only  after  that  would 
the  small  portions  of  gold  background,  occurring 
inside  P  and  round  S  and  T,  be  couched 
down,  and  then  the  weaving  of  the  basis  of 
the  letters  could  be  continued.  Thus  by  de- 
grees the  gold  ground  would  be  completed  and 
at  the  same  time  a  satisfactory  foundation  pre- 
pared for  the  silk  stitching  of  the  pattern.  It  is 
possible  that  upon  expanses  of  drapery  and  other 
parts  where  the  silk  work  runs  directly  across  the 
warp  the  stitching  of  the  pattern  was  done 
directly  upon  the  threads  without  any  preparation, 
though  it  is  more  likely  that  the  whole  band  was 
transformed  in  the  manner  described  above  into  a 
firm  fabric  before  the  embroidery  was  commenced, 
for  this  certainly  seems  a  more  workmanlike  treat- 
ment. The  silk  stitching  of  the  pattern  which 
would  now  be  carried  out  needs  no  explanation, 
for  the  only  difficulty  about  it  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  was  executed.  Its  beauty  and 
excellence  of  technique  are  beyond  praise. 

The  nimbi  adorning  the  heads  of  the  saints  are 
of  the  finest  imaginable  workmanship.  They  are 
executed  in  gold  thread  which  is  couched  down  in 
very  similar  fashion  to  th.at  of  the  ground,  though 
with  certain  slight  differences  in  treatment.  In 
order  lo  emphasize  this  important  part,  the  artist 
resorted  to  two  devices.  To  make  the  discs  show 
up  from  the  surrounding  ground,  the  gold  is  laid 
in  contrary  direction  to  it,  also  its  surface  is 
decorated  with  varying,  beautiful  little  geometrical 
patterns  which  are  contrived  by  the  couching 
thread,  when  tying  down  the  gold,  following  some 
regular  sequence  or  order  [see  Plate  IV,  g].  The 
execution  of  these  nimbi  must  have  taxed  the 
workers'  skill  to  the  utmost,  for  some  of  the 
patterns  are  very  complex,  and  therefore  much 
more  difficult  to  execute  than  the  simple  alternating 
device  adopted  for  the  ground.  One,  of  particu- 
larly intricate  design,  the  nimbus  of  Jonas,  the 
worker  evidently  found  too  great  a  task,  for,  in 
one  awkward  spot,  all  attempt  at  keeping  to  the 
pattern  is  given  up.  The  change  in  direction  of 
the  laying  of  the  gold  upon  this  part  makes  it  more 
than  improbable  that  the  nimbi  are  worked  on  the 
transverse  threads  of  the  warp  which  forms  the 
foundation  for  the  gold  of  the  background,  for, 
owing  to  this  change  in  direction,  gold  and 
foundation  thread  run  exactly  together,  which 
makes  quite  another  thing  of  couching  upon 
warp.  The  theory  propounded  above  for 
strengthening  the  basis  of  the  pattern  answers 
admirably  for  the  nimbi ;  also  they  have  the 
superficial  appearance  of  being  couched  upon 
fabric  rather  than  warp,  for  any  pressing  together 
of  the  gold  like  that  of  the  ground  is  pointedly 
absent  (compare  nimbus  and  surrounding  back- 
ground in  Plate  IV,  g),  also  on  the  one  nimbus 
which  is  ragged  and  therefore  possible  to  examine, 


the  couching  thread  does  not  interlace  at  the  back, 
which,  as  before  pointed  out,  would  be  an  un- 
necessary complication,  on  a  fabric  foundation. 

Each  of  the  long  narrow  strips  composing  stole 
and  maniple  would  most  likely  be  carried  out  in 
separate  sections.  The  probable  limitations  in  size 
of  loom  or  frame,  the  extra  speed  gained  by  setting 
several  workers  to  work,  and  the  ease  with  which  a 
small  frame  could  be  turned  about  at  need,  make 
this  dividing  up  almost  a  necessity.  And  that  it 
was  the  case  is  fairly  evident  even  in  the  reproduc- 
tion in  Plate  III.  The  distinct  lines  of  the  lower 
edge  of  each  base  of  cloud  upon  which  the  figures 
stand  seem  to  mark  clearly  the  start  and  finish  of  a 
fresh  section  [see  also  Plate  II,  d].  This  theory 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  technique 
varies  slightly  in  different  parts. 

When  the  separate  pieces  were  each  embroidered, 
all  would  be  joined  together  and  strengthened  with 
the  backing  of  silk  referred  to  previously,  of  which 
some  still  remains.  To  complete  the  vestments, 
the  only  part  remaining  to  be  added  would  be  the 
edging  braid.  This,  a  lovely  little  work  of  art,  was 
made  especially  for  the  purpose.  The  materials 
used  are  identical  with  the  rest,  and  in  certain  parts 
the  fashion  of  the  braid  is  altered  to  fit  in  with  the 
necessities  of  the  design.  It  is  ingeniously  woven 
so  as  to  appear  quite  complete  upon  the  surface, 
with  a  firm  finish  upon  each  edge,  but  upon 
exainining  the  vestments  it  is  observable  that  a 
narrow  piece  of  the  same  braid  continues  and  turns 
over  the  underside.  Thus  it  binds  as  well  as 
decorates  the  edges.  Upon  the  portion  of  braid 
which  runs  round  the  four  sides  of  the  square  ends 
[see  Plate  III]  thenarrower  turn-over  is  omitted, 
for  owing  to  another  square  of  embroidery,  also 
edged  with  braid,  backing  upon  this  part,  the  turn- 
over becomes  superfluous. 

This  brings  to  a  conclusion  a  somewhat  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  these  works  of 
art  were  wrought.  Some  of  these  statements  are 
based  upon  direct  evidence  obtained  through  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  originals,  and  some 
upon  practical  knowledge  which  can  affirm  that 
certain  results,  seen  to  be  obtained,  can  only,  or  can 
most  easily,  be  reached  in  certain  ways.  In  the 
latter  case  an  attempt  has  been  made,  in  order  to 
give  the  assertions  more  weight,  to  explain  the 
methods  of  work,  but  this  will  naturally  be  more 
easily  understood  and  more  readily  accepted  as 
proved,  by  workers  in  the  crafts  of  embroidery 
and  of  weaving  than  by  those  lacking  technical 
knowledge.  The  surpassing  beauty  of  this 
work,  its  unique  age  and  interest  call  for  this 
serious  consideration,  for  clearly  named  and 
dated  work  of  Saxon  times  is  an  invaluable 
possession.  About  the  signatures  there  can  be  no 
deception,  for  they  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
design  and  are  in  stitch  and  m.iterial  one  with  it. 
The  significance  of  the  inscriptions  must  not  be 
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overlooked — these  are  royal  embroideries,  executed 
at  the  order  of  a  queen  ;  presumably  they  represent 
the  utmost  effort  of  their  time.  It  is  not  possible 
to  suppress  a  passing  regret  that  the  name  of  the 
designer  and  workers  has  not  also  been  handed 

THE  VAN  EYCK  MEDIUM 
BY  A.  P.  LAURIE 

HE  problem  of  the  medium  used  by 
Van  Eyck  and  his  immediate  followers 
has  been  so  often  discussed  that  I 
should  not  venture  to  deal  with  the 
matter  again  if  I  had  not  the  excuse 
of  having  made  some  fresh  experiments  which 
help  to  throw  a  little  further  light  on  the  matter. 
Before  describing  these  experiments,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  briefly  what  the  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  mediums  were  at  the  time  of  Van  Eyck. 

In  the  first  place,  wc  have  egg  or  tempera,  the 
medium  used  in  Italy,  and  described  fully  by 
Cennino  Cennini.  In  the  second  place  we  have 
oil,  like  linseed  or  nut  oil.  The  use  of  linseed 
oil  for  painting  was  known,  as  is  now  universally 
recognized,  long  before  Van  Eyck.  It  is  described 
by  Theophilus  and  also  in  later  manuscripts,  and 
Cennino  Cennini  himself  gives  a  very  full  account 
of  how  to  use  it  for  oil  painting.  Eastlake  and 
others  have  suggested  that  this  oil  was  prepared 
too  thickly  for  ordinary  painting,  but  there  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  of  this.  It  was  usually  clari- 
fied by  exposure  to  the  sun.  This  would  improve 
its  drying  qualities  and  at  the  same  time  would 
very  gradually  thicken  it.  This  thickening  process 
could  be  stopped  at  any  convenient  stage,  and  if 
it  was  not  too  thick  to  grind  pigments  in,  it  was 
not  too  thick  to  paint  with,  as  we  shall  see  later. 
However,  if  Eastlake  is  right  in  the  assumption 
that  very  thick  oil  was  used,  there  is  a  method  by 
which  it  could  still  be  utilized  for  grinding  and 
painting.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
introduction  of  dryers  or  the  secret  of  how  to 
make  a  boiled  drying  oil  was  necessary.  Artists' 
colours  to-day  are  ground  in  raw  oil  and  dry  with 
quite  sufficient  rapidity,  and  the  best  artists'  oil  is 
prepared  by  sun  refining.  Dryers  and  drying  oil 
arc  only  used  when  the  ordinary  rate  of  drying 
requires  to  be  hastened,  and  are  for  instance 
universally  used  by  housepainters. 

Van  Eyck,  then,  can  have  had  nothing  new  to 
discover  about  the  possibilities  of  oil  as  a  medium 
for  painting.  The  accounts  of  Ely  and  West- 
minster confirm  the  view  that  the  use  of  linseed  oil 
was  thoroughly  understood  long  before  Van  Eyck. 
Moreover,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Van  Eyck 
introduced  any  new  technique  at  all,  as  his  com- 
plete mastery  over  his  material  points  to  the  cul- 
mination of  an  old  technique  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  painter,  not  the  experimental  efforts  of  one 
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down.  There  is  the  name  of  the  royal  lady  who 
commanded  the  work,  that  of  the  bishop  who  wore 
the  vestments,  but  the  signature  of  the  artists  is 
stamped  only  in  the  beauty  of  exquisite  design  and 
workmanship. 


who  is  working  with  something  untried  before, 
and  I  have  never  doubted  that  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  such  authentic  remains  as  may  exsist  of 
northern  schools  of  painting  before  his  time  will 
make  this  clear. 

It  is  convenient,  however,  to  speak  of  the  Van 
Eyck  medium,  as  we  have  its  possibilities  most 
perfectly  revealed  in  his  hands  and  those  of  his 
immediate  followers.  The  first  question,  therefore, 
that  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  whether  this 
medium  was  anything  else  but  linseed  oil.  Let 
us  begin  by  looking  at  the  documentary  evidence 
that  we  have  upon  this  subject.  We  have  already 
seen  that  oil  painting  was  described  by  the  writers 
before  his  time.  What  can  we  say  of  those  after 
the  time  of  Van  Eyck  ?  Unfortunately,  there  is 
not  very  much  information  to  be  obtained  as  to 
15th-century  receipts.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
the  notes  in  French  by  Jehan  le  Begue  at  the  end 
of  his  collection  of  manuscripts,  in  which  we  find 
two  interesting  references  to  mediums,  one  (Merri- 
field  Vol.  I,  page  306),  the  medium  which  has  so 
often  been  discussed,  made  out  of  wax  and  glue, 
and  the  other,  the  statement  that  all  colours  temper 
with  the  gum  of  the  pine  or  of  the  sapin  except 
minium  and  ceruse,  which  are  tempered  with 
white  of  egg  (page  294). 

In  addition,  we  have  the  receipt  in  the  Strasburg 
MS.  noted  by  Eastlake,  in  which  we  are  told  to 
grind  pigments  in  oil  and  add  a  few  drops  of 
varnish  to  each,  and  there  is  the  reference  in  the 
Venetian  manuscript  on  which  Herr  Ernst  Berger 
(Vol.  Ill,  p.  231)  lays  so  much  stress,  for  a  medium 
for  paintmg  on  glass,  consisting  of  an  emulsion  of 
egg  and  varnish. 

Coming  to  later  times,  Vasari  tells  us  that  when 
they  (the  pigments)  are  ground  with  these  oils  used 
as  a  distemper,  nothing  else  is  needed  so  far  as  the 
colours  are  concerned  but  to  lay  them  on  with  a 
brush.  In  spite  of  Herr  Berger's  ingenious  efforts 
to  make  this  mean  something  different,  I  cannot  take 
it  to  mean  anything  but  what  it  says— namely,  that 
the  pigments  are  to  be  ground  in  oil  and  oil  only. 
At  a  later  date  Van  Mander,  claiming  to  describe 
the  technical  methods  of  Van  Eyck,  does  not  speak 
of  anything  except  oil.  In  fact  there  is,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  only  one  other  reference,  by  Vasari,  to 
the  use  of  a  different  medium  to  oil.  No  doubt  if 
oil  was  used  it  was  laid  on  very  thinly  in  the  lights 
and  very  smoothly  and  evenly  on  a  white  gesso, 


so  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture  would  be 
preserved  by  the  white  gesso  below.  Moreover, 
the  more  thinly  and  evenly  oil  is  laid  on,  the 
more  durable  it  is. 

Oil  may  be  regarded  as  a  colloid  substance 
always  on  the  move.  When  thick  and  uneven, 
it  wrinkles  and  cracks ;  when  not  protected 
by  a  little  varnish,  it  collects  dirt ;  when  of 
any  depth,  it  darkens.  Thin  layers  on  a  white 
ground  with  a  drop  or  two  of  varnish,  laid 
flat  and  even,  should  prove  very  durable.  If  we 
examine  the  pictures  themselves,  the  whole  matter 
becomes  more  puzzling.  The  pictures  by  Van 
Eyck  and  his  immediate  followers  in  the  German 
and  Flemish  schools  are  wonderfully  preserved. 
Not  only  the  pigments  but  the  medium  itself  have 
stood  the  test  of  time. 

But  if  we  assume  a  special  medium  for  Van  Eyck 
and  his  immediate  followers,  when  does  its  use 
stop  ?  If  we  compare  the  pictures  of  the  15th  with 
those  of  the  17th  century,  we  are  at  once  struck 
with  the  difference.  The  medium  has  in  many 
places  perished  in  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other 
case,  except  for  minute  haircracks,  it  is  perfect. 
But  if  we  pass  from  picture  to  picture,  where  can 
we  say  that  the  use  of  this  special  medium  ceases 
and  ordinary  oil  painting  begins  ?  How  far  can 
we  say  that  the  condition  of  a  picture  is  due  to 
its  being  painted  on  canvas  instead  of  panel, 
and  to  the  completely  different  way  in  which  the 
oil  has  been  handled  ?  One  answer,  then,  to  the 
question  "  What  is  the  Van  Eyck  medium  ?  "  is 
that  the  medium  is  oil,  the  paint  being  laid  thinly 
and  evenly  on  white  gesso  and  panel,  and  probably 
with  the  admixture  of  a  little  varnish. 

Having  stated  the  case  for  oil,  let  us  consider 
briefly  what  other  medium  was  possible,  and  to 
do  this  we  must  begin  by  considering  what  other 
materials  were  available.  Besides  linseed  and  nut 
oil,  various  resins  were  known  such  as  sandarac, 
mastic,  and  amber,  and  the  semi-liquid  natural 
varnishes,  Venice  and  Strasburg  turpentine.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  volatile  solvents  such  as  petroleum 
and  turpentine  and  spike  oil  were  in  use.  All 
these  substances  involve  the  art  of  distillation  (the 
crude  petroleum  found  naturally,  requiring  to 
be  rectified)  and  though  the  art  of  distillation  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  alchemist  and  doctor, 
Cleopatra,  of  the  2nd  century,  whom  Bernard 
Shaw-  and  Professor  Murray  have  confused  with 
a  very  different  lady,  yet  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  volatile  mediums  were  articles  of  commerce 
available  for  the  artist. 

The  earliest  receipts  for  varnishes  made  with 
these  media  are  found  in  manuscripts  of  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century.  I  have  been 
able  to  prove,  however,  the  use  of  turpentine 
or  some  such  volatile  medium  at  an  earlier 
date  than  this.  There  is  a  manuscript  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh  (18. 1.7),  in  which 
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the  pigments  have  been  laid  on  with  beeswax 
as  the  medium.  These  thin  smooth  coats  of 
beeswax  necessitate  the  use  of  a  volatile  medium 
such  as  turpentine,  and  the  dale  of  this  manuscript 
is  known  to  lie  between  1465  and  1489.  In  this 
instance,  therefore,  and  at  this  date,  it  must  have 
been  used,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  it  was  in 
common  use  unless  other  examples  are  found, 
and  this  does  not  take  us  back  to  the  time  of  Van 
Eyck. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  such  volatile  media 
were  not  known  to  Van  Eyck.  This  assump- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  receipts  for  varnishes 
before  and  about  his  time  in  which  sandarac, 
mastic,  Venice  turpentine,  etc.,  are  disolved  in 
linseed  oil  alone.  In  these  receipts  the  proportion 
of  resin  to  oil  is  very  high  and  the  resulting  mass 
is  far  too  thick  and  sticky  to  grind  pigments  in  or 
to  paint  with.  But  as  was,  I  believe,  first  pointed 
out  by  Herr  Berger,  if  such  varnishes  are  made  into 
an  emulsion  with  egg,  we  at  once  get  a  medium  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  grind  pigments,  and  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  paint.  It  is  stiff  but  not 
sticky,  it  does  not  flow  as  varnishes  do,  and  I  have 
with  such  a  medium  put  in  the  finest  touches 
which  remain  absolutely  unchanged  and  sharp 
with  a  fine  camel-hair  brush.  On  drying,  the 
medium  becomes  transparent  or  nearly  so,  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  varnish.  I  have 
made  up  such  mediums  with  equal  volume  of  egg 
and  oil  copal,  and  with  equal  volumes  of  egg  and 
a  varnish  consisting  of  two  parts  of  Strasburg 
turpentine  to  one  part  of  oil.  I  have  used  both 
the  white  and  the  yolk,  and  the  two  mixed  together. 
For  Ernst  Berger's  experiments  with  such  emul- 
sions, the  reader  is  referred  to  his  book.  Some 
artists  are  at  present  experimenting  with  such 
mixtures. 

This,  then,  is  the  only  other  possible  medium 
that  could  have  been  used  by  Van  Eyck.  He  had 
the  choice  of  three :  egg,  oil,  or  emulsion  of  egg 
with  oil  or  varnish.  He  could  not  paint  in  varnish 
alone  without  volatile  diluents — the  most  he  could 
possibly  have  done  would  have  been  to  rub  on  hot 
varnish  as  a  glaze  with  the  pigments  already  mixed 
or  dissolved  in  it.  Now  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
would  use  an  emulsion  of  egg  and  oil,  as  this 
would  not  protect  the  pigments  better  or  prove 
more  durable  than  the  oil  itself.  If  he  used  the 
emulsion,  it  was  doubtless  to  enable  him  to  use 
varnish  and  thus  get  a  medium  durable  in  itself 
and  more  capable  of  preserving  fugitive  pigments. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  here  as  a  guiding  light 
that  fugitive  pigments  become  absolutely  perma- 
nent wlien  locked  up  in  pure  resin,  but  are  not  per- 
manent in  oil.  The  introduction  of  a  little  oil  is 
not  fatal  to  the  preservative  qualities  of  resin  like 
mastic  or  pine  balsam  like  Venice  turpentine,  but 
every  addition  of  oil  is  diminishing  the  preservative 
qualities.     It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
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varnishes  of  the  time  of  Van  Eyck  containing  very 
little  oil,  and  made  up  largely  with  Venice  or 
Strasburg  turpentine  would  be  highly  protective  to 
pigments.and  yet  sufficiently  elastic  not  to  crack  off 
like  a  spirit  varnish,  and  that  the  emulsifying  with 
egg  would  not  destroy  these  properties  if  the  white 
was  used.  The  use  of  the  yolk  which  contains 
so  much  undrying  oil  might  be  more  injurious. 

What  documentary  evidence,  then,  have  we  got 
in  favour  of  such  a  medium  ?  I  fear  very  little. 
There  is  the  receipt  for  painting  on  glass  with  an 
emulsion  of  varnish  and  egg  given  in  "  The  Vene- 
tian Manuscript  "  (Sloane  MSS.,  416)  which  is 
quoted  by  Eastlake  (Vol.  I,  p.  225),  and  to  which  I 
have  already  referred ;  and  Vasari  in  his  account  of 
Van  Eyck  says  that  such  emulsions  had  been  tried 
in  Italy  and  failed. 

In  order  to  realize  how  little  evidence  exists  in 
favour  of  this  medium,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
Herr  Berger's  book  with  a  critical  mind  and  see 
how  little  that  elaborate  piece  of  special  pleading 
comes  to.  We  must  therefore  hesitate  long  before 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a  whole  great  school 
of  painters  used  a  special  medium  of  which  all 
trace  has  disappeared,  and  which  had  already 
become  unknown  when  Vasari  wrote  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Painters ",  though  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  argued  that  his  account  of  the  discovery 
of  Van  Eyck  certainly  suggests  that  he  knew  the 
Van  Eyck  medium  was  not  merely  oil,  though  he 
did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was.  What,  then, 
is  the  experimental  evidence  in  favour  of  this  egg 
varnish  emulsion  ?  I  have  two  kinds  of  evidence 
to  bring  forward  in  its  favour,  one  direct  and  the 
other  indirect.  I  shall  begin  first  with  the  indirect 
evidence. 

The  indirect  evidence  is  derived  from  what  we 
may  call  the  Van  Eyck  green.  In  pictures  by 
Van  Eyck  and  his  immediate  followers,  we  find  a 
magnificent  green  which  is  not  found  in  later  times. 
Of  what  is  this  green  composed  ?  In  the  time  of  Van 
Eyck  it  was  possible  to  make  a  green  by  mixing  a 
blue  with  a  yellow,  or  to  use  malachite,  natural  or 
artificial,  or  verdigris  or  a  vegetable  green  lake  of 
which  the  old  sap  green  is  the  representative,  all 
the  modern  sap  greens  being  imitation.  In  the 
Edinburgh  National  Gallery  there  is  a  15th-century 
German  panel  on  which  there  is  a  fine  green, 
similar,  though  not  quite  so  brilliant  as  some  of 
the  greens  used  by  Van  Eyck.  This  panel,  which 
is  in  capital  preservation,  is  a  very  good  example 
of  early  "oil"  painting.  The  green,  on  examination 
under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  homogeneous 
and  very  transparent.  It  is  not  a  mixture  of  blue 
and  yellow  ;  it  is  also  not  verdigris  in  its  ordinary 
condition.  It  is  fairly  well  matched  by  sap  green, 
but  it  differs  from  it  under  the  microscope.  Sap 
green,  under  the  microscope,  contains  rich,  trans- 
parent, brownish-green  particles.  The  green  on 
the  German  panel  contains  here  and  there  bluish- 
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green  particles,  and  has  also,  here  and  there, 
opaque  dark-brown  particles.  It  is  therefore  not 
a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  nor  is  it  verdigris 
ground  in  oil,  nor  apparently  is  it  sap  green.  If 
it  were  sap  green,  it  would  have  faded  long  ago  if 
merely  ground  in  oil. 

There  is  still,  however,  another  possibility.  De 
Mayerne  tells  us  how  to  make  a  beautiful  green 
by  dissolving  verdigris  in  hot  Venice  or  Strasburg 
turpentine.  He  uses  the  product  as  a  green  var- 
nish for  glass.  Such  a  green  is  easily  made.  The 
verdigris  dissolves  easily,  and  is  very  beautiful. 
Our  modern  verdigris  is  much  bluer  in  tint  than 
the  15th-century  verdigris,  but  various  tints  can 
be  obtained  by  adding  saffron  to  the  mixture. 
Under  these  conditions  the  saffron  as  well  as  the 
verdigris  would  be  quite  permanent.  The  addition 
of  a  little  oil  does  not  prevent  the  solution  of  the 
verdigris.  If  excess  of  verdigris  is  added,  and  the 
whole  strongly  heated,  and  the  resulting  product 
examined  under  the  microscope,  the  bluish,  partly- 
dissolved  particles  are  seen,  with  opaque  brown 
spots  where  the  verdigris  is  decomposed  by  the 
heat,  this  agreeing  with  the  German  green  in 
appearance.  It  is  too  blue  in  tint,  but  this  is 
easily  corrected  by  saffron. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  positive  on  this  point.  The 
examination  of  a  varnished  picture  surface  with 
the  microscope  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
matter,  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing a  separate  sample,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  highly 
probably  that  the  green  on  the  German  panel  has 
been  made  this  way.  This  involves  the  use  of  a 
highly  resinous  medium,  and  therefore  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this  highly  resinous 
medium  was  either  rubbed  on  hot  as  a  uniform 
glaze  over  the  underpainting  in  oil,  or  it  was 
emulsified  with  egg  and  painted  on.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  picture  almost  compels 
the  second  conclusion — namely,  that  the  medium 
used  was  flexible  under  the  brush.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  the  indirect  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  an  emulsion  was  used.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  direct  evidence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  technical  detail,  but 
after  a  large  number  of  experiments  I  have  been 
successful  in  devising  methods  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able stains,  by  which  the  examination  of  a  minute 
fragment  of  a  painting  under  the  microscope  makes 
it  possible  to  tell  whether  it  is  painted  with  an  egg 
or  size  medium  on  the  one  hand,  or  whether  it 
is  painted  with  an  oil  or  varnish  medium  on  the 
other.  A  minute  fragment  from  the  edge  of  a 
panel,  if  it  is  a  true  section,  is  sufficient.  There 
is  no  uncertainty  in  distinguishing  between  a  var- 
nished tempera  picture,  for  instance,  and  a  picture 
in  oil.  It  is  obviously  a  more  difficult  problem  to 
decide  whether  an  emulsion  has  been  used,  and 
therefore  I  put  forward  the  results  with  diffidence, 
and  do  not  regard  them  as  positively  final. 


The  first  example  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  was  from  a  series  of  panels,  probably 
of  German  origin,  and  obviously,  from  the  cos- 
tumes, of  the  15th  century.  They  had  evidently 
never  been  in  the  hands  of  a  restorer,  but  were 
in  good  preservation,  except  that  they  had  been 
at  some  time  mechanically  injured,  and  por- 
tions of  the  paint  scraped  off.  This  made  it 
possible  to  secure  a  minute  fragment  of  the 
loosened  paint  at  the  edge  of  a  large  area  of  de- 
struction. This  fragment  consisted  of  two  layers, 
a  lower  layer  of  white  lead  which  had  been  laid 
diiectly  on  the  panel,  and  the  upper  layer  of 
azurite  blue.  The  lower  layer  consisted  of  white 
lead  in  oil.  The  upper  layer  was  covered  with  an 
old  varnish  which  had  turned  brownish-yellow, 
and  which  may  have  dated  from  the  painting  of 
the  picture  or  been  put  on  later.  The  azurite  gave 
every  indication  of  having  been  laid  on  with  an 
egg  varnish  emulsion.  The  next  picture  exa- 
mined was  the  German  panel  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  Edinburgh  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  This  also  was  quite  typical 
in  the  quality  of  its  surface  and  appearance,  but 
had  been  laid  over  in  recent  times  with  a  varnish. 
Under  the  frame  at  the  edge,  part  of  the  paint  had 
been  broken  away,  making  it  possible  to  obtain  a 
little  isolated  fragment — the  samples  required,  I 
may  say,  are  not  larger  than  a  pin-head.  This 
consisted  of  a  yellowish  thin  chalk  gesso,  on 
which  was  laid  a  very  thin  painting  which  again 
was  covered  by  a  modern  varnish.  The  con- 
clusion come  to  by  the  tests  was  that  the  gesso 
medium  and  the  painting  medium  were  the  same. 

Here  again  the  result  of  the  examination  under 
the  microscope  goes  to  show  not  only  that  the 
medium  used  for  the  gesso  and  for  the  painting 
was  the  same,  but  in  both  cases  this  was  an 
emulsion  of  egg  with  oil  or  varnish.  It  will  there- 
fore be  seen  that,  so  far,  the  microscopic  evidence 
given  by  these  two  15th-century  "oil"  pictures 
above  concerned  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  in 
both  cases  an  emulsion  was  used.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  examine  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  early  oil  pictures  before  a  final 
conclusion  could  be  come  to  as  to  the  medium 
used,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  put  too 
much  weight  upon  two  isolated  experiments  of 
this  kind.  I  think,  however,  we  are  justified 
in  saying,  whether  we  regard  the  evidence  from 
the  green,  or  the  evidence  from  the  actual  micro- 
scopic examination,  that  the  probability  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  an  emulsion  by  the  early  "oil" 
painters  is  considerably  strengthened,  while  the 
new  method  of  enquiry  by  means  of  suitalile 
samples  under  the  microscope  is  worthy  of  a 
more  extended  trial. 

Such  emulsions,  in  so  far  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  them,  do  not  stand  weather- 
ing out  of  doors  as  well  as  the  pure  oil  or  varnish. 
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This,  however,  does  not  at  all  prove  that  they 
would  not  be  very  permanent  if  used  for  pictures 
which  are  kept  indoors,  as,  for  instance,  the  egg 
medium  which  has  proved  so  permanent  would, 
of  course,  perish  rapidly  if  exposed  to  weathering 
conditions.  I  have  also  noticed  a  tendency  when 
dry  to  get  covered  with  minute  flaws  when  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope.  This  does  not  always 
take  place,  and  can  probably  be  avoided,  much  of 
course  depending  upon  the  exact  conditions  under 
which  the  emulsion  has  been  made  up.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  there  was  a 
tradition  in  the  North  for  painting  with  an  emulsion 
of  egg  and  varnish  which  existed  before  the  time 
of  Van  Eyck,  and  which  was  brought  to  its 
highest  perfection  by  Van  Eyck  and  his  immediate 
followers.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  this  method  and  its  replacement 
by  the  use  of  oil  to  which  a  little  varnish  had 
been  added  was  due  to  the  preparation  in 
commercial  quantities  of  the  volatile  mediums 
such  as  turpentine  which  opened  up  new  possi- 
bilities to  the  artist  in  handling  stiff  and  sticky 
mediums. 

I  should  therefore  like  to  suggest,  as  opening 
up  a  new  line  of  enquiry,  that  possibly  the  real 
revolution  in  methods  of  painting  from  the  tempera 
of  Italy  and  the  egg-varnish  emulsions  of  the  North 
was  due,  not  to  any  discovery  in  the  possibilities 
of  linseed  oil,  but  to  the  preparation  in  commercial 
quantities  of  such  mediums  as  turpentine  and 
petroleum  (we  know,  for  instance,  that  Kubens 
used  turpentine),  and  therefore  it  is  rather  to  the 
history  of  the  development  of  distillation  as  a 
commercial  process  that  we  have  to  look  in  order 
to  get  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  change  in  tech- 
nical methods  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  and  beginning  the  i6th  century. 

Note. — Since  writing  this  article  I  have  found 
a  beautiful  transparent  green,  which  can  I  believe 
only  be  verdigris  dissolved  in  balsam,  in  illumi- 
nated MSS.  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  century.  I 
have  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  make 
a  systematic  examination  of  a  picture  wliich  is 
apparently  of  the  late  i6th  century  [see  Plate 
facing  p.  68],  The  reasons  for  regarding  the 
picture  as  of  this  date  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  costume,  which  belongs  to  about  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  presence  of  smalt  (the  blue  used  throughout 
the  delicate  grey  of  the  ruff),  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  came  into  use  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  i6th  century. 

It  will  be  noted  that  towards  the  edge  of  the 
picture  some  of  the  paint  and  gesso  has  been 
broken  away,  and  I  took  advantage  of  this  to 
remove  some  small  samples  of  about  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head  from  this  broken  edge.  If  this  broken 
portion  had  not  existed,  one  might  similarly  have 
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taken  tiny  samples  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
panel,  but  there  is  more  risk  in  that  case  that  they 
may  have  been  doctored  up  to  repair  accidental 
injuries.  The  result  of  the  examination  of  these 
particles  was  to  show  that  in  the  first  place  the 
oak  panel  had  been  covered  with  a  stout  coat  of 
glue.  Upon  this  had  been  laid  a  gesso  which  was 
not  merely  size  and  whitening,  but  also  contained 
a  certain  amount  of  oil  or  varnish,  thus  being  of 
the  nature  of  an  emulsion.  On  removing  this 
gesso,  a  layer  of  paint  was  left  which  gave  no 
indication  of  being  itself  an  emulsion,  and  was 
certainly  of  the  nature  of  an  oil  film,  but  on  the 
application  of  special  tests  gave  indications  of  the 
presence  of  varnish  mi.\ed  in  considerable  quantity 
with  the  oil. 

I  have  brought  forward  several  reasons  which  I 
think  make  it  at  any  rate  highly  probable  that  the 
Van  Eyck  medium  was  an  emulsion  of  egg  and 
varnish.  If  this  view  is  correct,  this  present 
picture  marks  an  interesting  transition  period 
from  the  Van  Eyck  medium  to  oil  painting.  The 
emulsion  is  no  longer  used  in  the  actual  paint, 
but  it  is  used  in  the  gesso  ground,  while  in  place 
of  a  mixture  of  egg  and  varnish  we  find  a  mixture 
in  which  the  varnish  probably  contains  more  oil 
than  would  have  been  used  by  Van  Eyck,  and,  by 
the  introduction  of  more  oil  and  probably  a  certain 
amount  of  "turps",  has  been  converted  into  a 
manageable  medium. 

In  some  tests  which  I  made  on  a  panel  of  a  later 
date  unfortunately  the  fragment  that  I  had  was  so 
small  that  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but  believe 
it  to  be  oil  alone  on  a  gesso  simply  of  whitening 
and  size,  thus  corresponding  with  later  practice. 
The  results  of  this  examination  clear  up  com- 
pletely, I  think,  the  apparent  difficulty  of  deciding 
when  the  Van  Eyck  medium  was  departed  from 
and  oil  painting,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  came  in. 
It  is  also  of  value  in  accounting  for  the  magnificent 
state  of  preservation  of  many  pictures  of  the  i6th 
century,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decayed 
condition  of  others. 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  panel  the  pigment 
and  the  medium  have  been  perfectly  preserved. 
There  are  one  or  two  large  cracks  owing  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  wood,  and  for  the  same  reason 
there  are  fine  longitudinal  cracks  running  down 
the  picture,  but  if  the  wood  had  been  as  durable 
as  the  medium,  the  picture  would  be  as  perfect  as 
on  the  day  on  which  it  was  painted.  It  is  at 
present  covered  with  a  spirit  varnish,  and  if  this  is 
removed  the  surface  underneath  is  found  to  be 
extraordinarily  hard,  and  with  a  slight  almost  egg- 
shell gloss. 

The  hardness  of  the  surface  and  the  durability 
of  the  picture  are  easily  understood  if  we  consider 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  built  up— the  layer 
of  glue  passing  to  a  mixture  of  glue  and  varnish 
in  the  gesso,  and  then  the  oil  and  varnish  on  the 
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final  surface,  so  that  all  is  bound  together  by  the 
similarity  of  the  mediums. 

The  next  point  to  be  investigated  was  the  perfec- 
tion with  which  the  high  key  of  colouring  of  the  face 
has  been  preserved.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  dark 
painting  round  the  face  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  face  itself,  but  it  seemed  important  to  settle  the 
thickness  of  these  paint  layers  by  actual  measure- 
ment, and  for  this  purpose  a  small  sample  was  taken 
from  the  neck  by  means  of  a  microscopic  boring 
sampler  which  1  have  before  described,  and  placed 
so  that  the  edge  could  be  examined.  The  result  of 
this  examination  is  distinctly  interesting. 

An  ordinary  layer  of  oil  paint  laid  on  flat  with 
a  brush  upon  canvas  .  is  from  two  to  three 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  paint 
on  the  neutral  tinted  background  of  this  panel  is 
about  the  same  thickness,  but  the  layer  of  white 
lead  lying  over  the  gesso  on  the  neck  is  only  about 
three  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or 
roughly  one  tenth  that  of  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
These  very  thin  glazings  are  lying  on  cream- 
coloured  gesso  below,  and  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
understand  why  that  part  of  the  picture  has  re- 
mained so  high  in  key. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  in  connexion  with 
these  results  that  there  is,  I  believe,  a  practice 
among  picture-dealers  when  buying  old  Dutch 
pictures  on  panel,  of  testing  them  with  the  point 
of  a  pin.  If  the  picture  is  hard  right  through, 
it  is  regarded  as  genuine,  if  it  is  merely  hard  on  the 
surface,  it  is  regarded  as  a  modern  forgery.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  where  the  technique  which 
I  have  just  described  has  been  employed,  the 
picture  will  be  hard  throughout.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  use  of  these  emulsions  has 
not  departed  from  the  traditions  of  the  workshop, 
as  at  the  present  day  in  the  relining  of  pictures 
similar  mixtures  of  glue  and  varnish  are  made  use 
of. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  attempting  to 
reproduce  old  methods,  we  have  all  been  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  Cennino  Cennini,  who,  after 
all,  was  writing  for  Italian  painters,  and  repeating 
Byzantine  traditions.  Pictures  for  a  northern 
climate  require  to  be  painted  with  more  durable 
stuff. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  this  picture 
seem  to  me  to  clear  up  many  obscure  points. 
Where  this  tradition  had  been  kept  to,  the  pictures 
are  in  perfect  condition  ;  where  it  had  been  de- 
parted from,  the  pictures  have  deteriorated  ;  and 
gradually,  as  we  move  further  and  further  from 
the  time  of  Van  Eyck,  the  tendency  is  to  find 
pictures  in  worse  and  worse  condition,  while  the 
passage  from  varnish  and  egg  or  size  throughout 
the  picture  to  varnish  and  size  for  the  gesso  and 
varnish  and  oil  for  the  painting,  and  then  from 
that  to  a  gesso  of  size  alone  and  painting  with  oil 
alone,  are  easy  to  understand. 


"DAVID  ET  SES  ELEVES"  AT  THE  PETIT  PALAIS— I 
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W-^^3  0UIS  DAVID  died  in  1825,  and  he 
JY  3^^^^  had  won  the  grand  prix  dc  Rome  iii 
W  vC^wi  ■'77+  Thus  there  is  probably  no 
y  ■^^^ij!^  other  artist  whose  reputation,  whether 
liL^^^^y  contemporary  or  posthumous,  rose 
and  fell  to  such  extremes  as  his  during  so  short  a 
period  as  the  hundred  and  forty  years  since  his 
first  success.  While  Napoleon  ruled  the  nations 
with  fire  and  sword,  David  held  the  arts  in  equal 
subjection  by  means  of  a  new  formula,  nascent 
indeed  contemporaneously  with  him  and  mani- 
fested by  his  masterly  envelopment,  but  neither 
created  by  him  nor  even  revived.  David  held 
undisputed  sway  over  painting  and  furniture  and 
a  large  control  over  the  planning  of  all  buildings 
for  religious  uses.  The  rational,  logical  French 
public,  which  delights  in  clearly  defined  actuality, 
obeyed  David  meekly,  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
re-establishment  of  a  single  vigorous  dictatorship. 
Then  suddenly,  during  his  lifetime,  the  revulsion 
against  him  set  in.  The  old  exile's  work  became 
the  object  of  systematic  depreciation,  while  a 
violent  campaign  was  opened  against  his  pupils 
personally,  and  against  all  the  theories  of  art 
which  constitute  David's  system  of  c-csthetics. 
The  romantic  school  then  made  its  appearance, 
and  then  the  realistic ;  next  came  gradually  the 
triumph  of  individualism  and  with  it  the  complete 
enfranchisement  of  art.  This  was  the  signal 
to  the  author  of  Les  Sabiiies  and  Leonidas  of  a  still 
deeper  downfall.  The  name  of  David  became 
synonymous  with  pedantry',  frigid  painting  and 
pretentious  art.  But  the  years  continued  passing, 
until  men  of  taste  bethought  themselves  of  a 
charming  and  quite  natural  niche  in  David's  too 
frequently  theatrical  work,  namely,  his  portraiture. 
At  last  good  sense  is  resuming  its  rights  and  we  are 
realizing  that  plenary  damnation  is  not  only  unjust 
but  stupid  too.  We  are  taking  the  opportunity  of 
revising  judgment  by  weighing  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  with  the  serene  detachment  which  is 
induced  only  by  lapse  of  time. 

It  is  under  such  conditions  that  the  Exhibition 
"  David  et  ses  Eleves  ",  organized  by  the  town  of 
Paris,  and  entrusted  to  the  enlightened  direction  of 
M.  Henry  Lapauze,  has  now  been  opened  at  the 
Petit  Palais.  It  has  a  wider  scope  than  the  collec- 
tion of  numerous  pictures  together ;  it  gives 
tangibility  to  an  important  strain  in  the  evolution 
of  French  art.  The  organizers  have  not  only 
sought  to  gratify  the  public  eye,  but  to  offer  an 
object-lesson  to  the  public  mind.  It  is  from  this 
double  point  of  view  that  I  propose  to  consider  the 
subject,  glancing  at  once  through  the  rooms  of  the 
Petit  Palais,  and  also  through  the  historical  phases 
of  David's  period. 

The  charming  aesthetics  of  the  i8th  century  in 
'  Translated  for  the  author  from  tlie  French. 


France  resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  formula. 
If  we  except  a  small  number  of  strongly  original 
temperaments,  such  as  Watteau's  and  La  Tour's, 
we  cannot  help  recognizing  that  18th-century  art 
was  essentially  and  almost  exclusively  decorative. 
Decoration  was  its  h/kt?;.  Its  colour  was  often 
conventional  ;  it  generally  disregarded  historical 
probability  ;  no  doubt  the  sum  of  its  attainment 
amounted  to  little  more  than  frivolity,  destitute  of 
any  noble  ideal.  But  how  charming  it  is  !  How 
sensitive  is  the  adaptation  of  its  motives  to  the 
architectural  setting,  whether  the  setting  was 
deliberate  or  imposed  !  Its  faults  themselves 
often  become  exquisite  points  of  distinction. 
Only,  the  school — if,  indeed,  I  may  call  it  one  at 
all — died  of  its  own  success  ;  its  pupils  were  mere 
fading  reflections  of  their  masters  and  all  its 
elegances  and  refinements  were  disappearing  fast 
with  the  aristocratic  society  which  had  admired 
and  encouraged  it  with  such  delicate  discrimina- 
tion. The  appearance  of  a  realist  like  Chardin 
already  marked  the  start  of  a  new  current.  And 
yet  the  first  blow  was  not  to  be  struck  by  a  painter. 
The  publication  of  Lessing's  "  Laocoon"  in  1766 
announced  the  resurrection  of  that  cult  of  the 
antique  which  had  before  constituted  the  Renais- 
sance. But  Winkelmann  had  forestalled  Lessing 
by  his  "  History  of  Art  ",  filled  with  new  views  of 
Greek  aesthetics  which  had  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  all  over  Europe.  At  the  precise 
moment  when  some  of  the  rarer  spirits  were 
guiding  the  crowd  towards  the  study  of  classic 
art,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  again 
emerging  from  their  ashes,  and  revealed  to  an 
astonished  world  their  hitherto  inviolable  secrets 
of  an  art  preserved  with  its  beauty  intact,  in 
circumstances  almost  miraculous.  Who  were 
the  sufferers  by  this  revelation  ?  First,  the  pseudo- 
savants  who  had  invented  a  stage-antiquity  :  and 
next,  Boucher,  Greuze,  Van  Loo ;  and  the  fall  of 
those  painters  from  fashion  was  very  sudden. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  David  initiated 
this  change  of  taste.  On  the  contrary,  he  left  for 
Rome  much  prejudiced  against  the  formulae  of 
art  which  he  went  there  to  study,  perhaps  because 
its  superiority  had  been  dinned  into  him  by  his 
master,  Vien.  The  exhibition  at  the  Petit  Palais 
offers  us  in  the  Apollon  ci  Diane  pcr(aiit  de  Iciirs 
flcchcs  lesjUlcs  de  Niobe,  painted  in  1772,  striking  evi- 
dence of  David's  first  tendencies.  Its  pink  amorini, 
conventional  draperies,  and  mannered  composi- 
tion, all  betray  the  degenerate  disciple  of  Boucher. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  La  Mart  dc  Scncqiie, 
in  which  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  might  well 
have  enticed  the  painter  to  a  severer  manner  if  he 
had  had  one.  David's  long  sojourn  in  Rome, 
from  1775  to  1 78 1,  transformed  hira.  He  followed 
assiduously  the  new  movement  ;  indeed,  his 
temperament  predisposed  him  to  do  so,  and  we 
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rarely  find  so  great  a  change  within  so  short  a 
time.  There  is  evident  proof  of  it  in  the  Belisaire 
demandant  I'aunione,  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  the 
town  of  Lille.  Our  painter's  manner  appears  here 
entirely  reorganized  ;  he  has  repudiated  all  his 
former  airs  and  graces.  He  has  profited  by  his 
Roman  studies  to  rediscover  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  antique,  but  unfortunately  his 
effort  is  only  too  obvious  ;  actuality  is  entirely 
lacking. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  shows  plainly  the 
duality  of  David's  temperament,  that  the  eques- 
trian portrait  of  the  Comte  Potocki  [Plate,  a] 
dates  from  1781,  the  same  year  as  the  Belisaire. 
The  portrait  still  reflects  David's  first  manner, 
chastized  and  invigorated.  The  picture,  which  now 
belongs  to  Comte  Xavier  Branicki  and  fills  a 
panel  of  the  grand  salon  in  the  Palais  de  Willanow, 
near  Warsaw,  has  not  been  exhibited  since  the  year 
it  was  painted,  until  now.  Its  history  is  curious. 
While  David  was  on  his  way  to  Naples,  he  was 
invited  to  one  of  Ferdinand  the  Fourth's  hunts ; 
during  a  halt,  much  admiration  was  excited  by 
the  grace  with  which  a  great  Polish  noble  amused 
himself  by  breaking  a  horse  reputed  unbreakable  ; 
this  spectacle  of  elegance  and  skill  attracted 
David,  who  chose  to  represent  him  in  shirt 
sleeves  and  yellow  breeches,  wearing  the  riband 
of  S.  Louis — scarcely  a  gala  costume,  but  dignified 
by  the  wearer. 

At  the  Salon  of  1781,  when  this  portrait  was  ex- 
hibited together  with  the  Belisaire,  all  thesuccess  fell 
to  the  latter  ;  this  was  because  it  possessed  the  great 
recommendation  to  its  contemporaries  of  being  in 
startling  opposition  to  the  tradition  which  had 
previously  inspired  the  whole  century,  and  had  by 
then  become  wearisome  to  everyone.  In  this 
picture,  which  thus  reflects  the  tendency  of  its 
period,  the  painter  of  Les  Horaces  (1784)  and  of 
Les  Sabines  (1799)  may  already  be  found  in  germ. 
But  on  the  contrary,  what  interests  us,  a  hundred 
and  forty  years  later,  in  the  portrait  of  the  Comte 
Potocki,  is  that  we  see  in  it  the  arrival  of  the 
painter  at  the  halfway-house  to  Realism,  and  his 
inauguration  thus  of  that  series  of  remarkable 
pictures  regarded  by  himself  as  of  slight  importance 
and  yet  now,  perhaps,  his  best  title  to  fame.  The 
exhibition  happily  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  these  canvases.  First,  there  are  some  curious 
portraits  in  the  most  18th-century  manner  imagin- 
able, such  as  the  portrait  of  Madame  Biiroii  (1769) 
and  the  portraits  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Sedaine.  Many  visitors  will  be  surprised  to  find 
the  authentic  signature  of  David  on  paintings 
so  very  "un-davidian".  Monsieur  et  Madame 
Pecoiil  is  of  the  year  1783,  as  is  also  the  very  fine 
portrait  Monsieur  Desmaisons  of  the  David  Weill 
collection  ;  these  lead  on  naturally  to  Lavoisier  ct 
sa  femme  (lySj),  the  celebrated  picture  lent  by 
Monsieur    de    Chazelles ;    and    to   La   Marquise 
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d'Orvillers  (1790)  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis 
de  Turenne,  The  aristocratic  elegance  which 
pervades  these  pictures  gives  no  hint  that  David  was 
about  to  fraternize  with  Kobespierre  and  take  his 
seat  in  the  Convention  among  the  Montagnards 
prepared  to  vote  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
Of  his  Revolution  period  we  have  in  the  exhibition 
two  magnificent  examples,  Le  Convcntionnel  Michel 
Gerard  et  sa  famille,  a  picture  full  of  vigour,  nature 
and  sincerity,  lent  by  the  Musee  du  Mans,  and  the 
famous  Marat.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Musee  royal  de  Bruxelles  in  resigning  its  possession 
to  Paris  for  a  little  while,  the  Petit  Palais  has  been 
enabled  to  create  a  lively  sensation.  We  know 
that  on  the  14th  of  July,  1793,  the  day  before  the 
tribune's  assassination,  a  deputation  from  the 
section  of  le  Contrat  Social  presented  itself  before 
the  Convention  and  that  its  leader  exclaimed, 
"  Ou  es  tu,  David  ?  Tu  as  transmis  a  la  posterite 
I'image  de  Lepelletier-St.  Fargeau  mourant  pour 
la  patrie:  il  te  reste  un  tableau  a  faire  1 "  "Ainsi 
ferai-je",  responded  David  with  enthusiasm.  On 
the  15th  of  November  he  carried  the  picture  of 
Marat  into  the  Assembly  and  pronounced  this 
speech  :  "  Citizens,  the  people  commanded  its 
faithful  friend  David,  '  Take  thy  brushes  and 
avenge  our  friend  Marat  ! '  I  heard  the  people's 
voice  and  I  obeyed."  The  Convention  at  once 
decreed  that  the  picture  should  be  fastened  to  the 
walls  of  the  Salle  des  Seances. 

Now  we  cannot  see  this  picture  without  feeling 
at  once  the  passionate  ardour  with  which  it 
was  executed.  Here  David  has  left  in  his 
wardrobes  all  the  properties  which  he  borrowed 
from  casts  of  the  antique,  and  plunges  into 
bare  action.  Even  his  frigid  palette  warms  a 
little.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  combine  motives  in 
order  to  enhance  the  expression  of  pathos.  For 
instance,  Marat  holds  in  his  hand  a  petition  on 
which  are  written  the  words  which  had  enabled 
Charlotte  Corday  to  gain  access  to  him  :  "  II  suffit 
que  je  sois  bien  malheureuse  pour  avoir  droit  a  votre 
bienveillance  ",  Moreover,  "  ihe  Friend  of  the 
People"  was  writing  at  the  moment  that  he 
received  his  death-blow,  and  his  hand  was  tracing 
the  words  "  Vous  donnerez  cet  assignat  a  la  mere 
de  cinq  enfants  dont  le  mari  est  mort  pour  la 
defense  de  la  patrie  ".  All  this  is  depicted  on  the 
canvas  ;  thus  the  artist  accumulates  all  his  efifects, 
touching  all  the  springs  of  sensibility.  The  human 
being  appears  through  the  painter.  We  have 
indeed  travelled  far  from  Les  Sabines. 

The  portrait  of  Mme.  de  Verninac  (1799),  lent 
by  Mme.  de  Verninac,  leads  up,  by  its  sober, 
elegant  simplicity,  to  the  portrait  of  Mme.  Recamier 
which  David  painted  the  following  year.  Finally, 
an  important  group  of  portraits  lent  by  Mme. 
Bianchi,  a  descendant  of  David,  presents  us  to 
all  the  members  of  the  aged  painter's  family  when 
he  lived  in  exile  at  Brussels,  and  among  them  to 
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Mile.  David,  reproduced  here  [PLATE,  B].  There 
are  also  his  latest  portraits, Le  Prince  dc  Gavre{i%i6), 
de  Sieycs  (1817),  lent  by  the  Vicomte  de  Berenger, 
and  Lenoir  (also  1817).  But  in  my  opinion  the 
most  marvellous  productit)n  of  David's  brush  is 
Pie  VII  et  Ic  Cardinal  Caprara,  the  magnificent 
study  lent  by  the  Marquise  de  Ganay.  It  was  made 
for  the  vast  picture  LeSacre,M-\6.  it  is  only  among  the 


great  Venetians  that  we  can  find  mastery  parallel 
to  this  in  naturalism  at  once  so  passionate  and  so 
delicate.  But  the  pleasure  which  this  fine  work 
gives  us  is  tempered  with  regret,  when  we  think 
what  a  great  painter  David  might  have  been  if  he 
had  simply  followed  his  natural  genius  instead  of 
burdening  himself,  as  he  too  often  did,  with  barren, 
elusive  theories. 


THE  PROBABLE  ORIGIN  OF  AN  ANTONELLESQUE 

COMPOSITION 

BY  TANCRED  BORENIUS 


[N  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna  there 
ihangs  a  full-length  Madonna  and  Child 
'  (No.  89)  [Plate,  a],  officially  ascribed 
^to  Bocciiccio  Boccaccino.  The  picture 
►  comes  from  the  collection  of  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold  William,  in  the  inventory  of  which, 
made  in  1659,  it  is  assigned  to  Giovanni  Bellini, 
as  a  work  by  whom  it  is  also  engraved  by  P.  Lise- 
betiusin  Teniers's  "Theatrum  pictorium"  (1660). 
In  E.  von  Engerth's  catalogue  of  the  Vienna 
Gallery  (1884)  it  is  given  to  the  school  of  Giovanni 
Bellini.  Subsequently  the  late  Prof.  VVickhoff 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  work  of  the  Cremonesc 
school,  closely  recalling  Boccaccio  Boccaccino;' 
and  this  name  has  now,  as  said,  received  the 
oflicial  sanction.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  in 
the  face  of  the  Virgin  that  recalls  the  favourite 
type  of  Boccaccino  ;  but  the  picture  seems  to  me 
entirely  to  lack  the  quaint,  winsome  gracefulness 
of  that  artist ;  everything  is  here  solid  and  massive. 
A  heavy  chin  like  that  of  the  Madonna  seems  to  me 
unthinkable  in  a  work  by  Boccaccino.  And  how 
different  the  Virgin's  cloth-of-gold  robe  is  from  the 
brocades  of  Boccaccino,  with  their  magic,  jewel-like 
glow  !  Mr.  Berenson  has  ascribed  this  picture,  with 
a  query,  to  the  pseudo-Boccaccino  ;  ^  but  this 
attribution  also  seems  to  me  unconvincing.  The 
colouring  andthetreatmentof  form  reveal  a  follower 
of  Giovanni  Bellini  ;  but  the  types,  the  design 
of  drapery  and  the  treatment  of  the  hair  are 
distinctly  reminiscent  of  Antonello  da  Messina  ; 
and  the  connexion  with  his  style  becomes  even 
more  evident  when  one  discovers  that  the  com- 
position is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
signed  Madonna  by  his  follower  Antonello  de 
Saliba,  now  in  the  Communal  Gallery  at  Spoleto 
(Sala  I,  No.  29)  [Plate,  b].^    The  resemblance 

'  F.  Wickhoff,  "  Les  ecoles  italiennes  au  Musee  hnpferial  de 
Vienne  "  in  Gazette  dcs  Beaux-Arts,  .Ser.  in,  Vol.  ix  (1893),  p.  17. 

-  B.  Berenson,  Nortli  Itatiaii  Paiiitcn  qftlic  Renaissance  (1907), 
r.  169. 

^  This  altar-piece  was  formerly  in  the  church  of  Montesanto 
Vigi,  a  now  deserted,  but  once  prosperous  village  near  Spoleto 
(E.  Brunelli,  "Antonello  de  Saliba"  in  L'Artc,  Vol.  vii,  1904, 
p.  284).  The  signature,  in  script,  is  on  the  cartellino  at  the 
bottom  of  theprincip.il  panel  and  runs  :  "Antonellus  mesaneus 
pinait ".    The  scapular  held  by  the  Madoniui  and  the  star  on  her 


between  the  two  pictures  is,  indeed,  so  great  that 
it  lies  close  at  hand  to  conclude  that  the  Vienna 
picture  is  also  by  Antonello  de  Saliba,  but  there 
is  so  fundamental  a  difference  of  style  between  the 
two  pictures  as  to  make  such  a  view  inadmissible. 
Antonello  de  Saliba  renders  form  tightly  and 
without  any  feeling  for  the  whole  of  the  object 
represented,  simply  adding  detail  to  detail  ;  not  so 
the  author  of  the  Vienna  picture,  who  achieves 
both  fulness  and  unity  of  design  in  his  representa- 
tion of  form.  How,  then,  is  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  pictures  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Every  student  of  Venetian  painting  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  great  works  of  the  principal 
artists  called  forth  an  enormous  number  of 
imitations.  Thus,  Giovanni  Bellini's  altar-pieces 
at  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S.  Giobbe  and  S. 
Zaccaria  became  perfect  mines  of  motives  for  his 
followers.  Now  we  know  that  in  1475-76, 
Antonello  da  Messina  executed  a  Madonna  ami 
Child  ivitli  S.  Michael  and  Other  Saints  for  the 
church  of  S.  Cassiano  at  Venice,  which  elicited 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  contemporaries 
and  the  influence  of  which  on  Venetian  painting 
must  have  been  tremendous.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
picture  disappeared  early  ;  already  Ridolfi  (1648) 
speaks  of  it  as  having  been  removed  from  S. 
Cassiano,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  its  further 
history,  nor  does  there  exist  any  record  as  to 
what  the  composition  was  like  ;  but  could  not  the 
Vienna  and  Spoleto  Madonnas  be  imitations  of 
that  famous  work  ?  There  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  S.  Cassiano  picture  showed  some 
resemblance  to  the  altar-piece  painted  by  Antonello 
but  two  years  earlier  for  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio 
at  Messina  and  now  in  the  gallery  of  that  city  ;  and 
in  connexion  with  the  question  now  before  us  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Messina  Madonna 
offers  several  points  of  contact  with  the  Vienna 
and  Spoleto  pictures.  The  loss  of  the  S.  Cassiano 
picture  is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  serious  gaps 
in  the  history  of  Venetian  painting,  and  it  would 

breast  (indicating,  as  has  been  kindly  pointed  out  to  me,  that  now 
at   any  rale  she    is  Our  Lady  of    Mount  Carmel)   are    later 

additions. 
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therefore  be  extremely  interesting  if  one  succeeded 
in  finding  out  something  about  its  composition. 
In  the  light  of  the  theory  here  advanced,  it  gains 
e.g.  a  new  and  interesting  significance,  that  Alvise 
Vivarini's  large  Madonna  and  Saints  in  the  Kaiser- 
Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin  (No.  38)  in  many 
respects  is  akin  to  the  Vienna  and  Spoleto 
pictures. 

As  the  present  article  is  concerned  with  the 
school  of  Antonello  da  Messina,  1  may  perhaps 
take  the  opportunity  of  considering  a  point  raised 
by  Mr.  Berenson  in  the  March  number  of 
the  "Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts"  concerning  the 
Madonna  and  Child  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Benson's  collec- 
tion which  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Burling- 
ton Fine  Arts  Club.  In  his  book  on  Lotto,  Mr. 
Berenson  attributed  this  picture  to  F\)golino.  In 
writing  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibi- 
tion to  the  "  Kassegna  d'Arte"  I  ventured  to 
dispute  this  attribution  and  to  ascribe  the  picture 
to  Jacopo  d'Antonello.  In  the  course  of  a 
conversation  during  last  spring  with  Mr.  Berenson, 
I  found  him  to  be  vehemently  opposed  to  my  sug- 
gestion and  firmly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
his  previous  attrilDution.  It  is  therefore  something 
of  a  surprise  to  find  that  in  the  above-mentioned 
article  of  the  "  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts"  Mr.  Beren- 
son describes  the  picture  as  one  which  "  bears  the 
name  of  Fogolino  "  without  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  he  who  first  gave  that  name — at  least  as 
far  as  published  opinions  go— and  that  he  has  not 
only  come  round  to  my  view  of  its  affinity  with 
Antonello's  school,  but  actually,  surpassing  the 


correction,  gives  it  to  Antonello  himself.  It  is  of 
course  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  Mr.  Berenson, 
after  scouting  my  general  notion  of  Antonellesque 
affinities,  should  have  been  able  to  embrace  it, 
even  though,  like  many  converts,  he  appears  to 
me  to  overshoot  the  mark.  This  pleasure  is,  how- 
ever,somewhat  mitigated  by  finding  that, so  far  from 
receiving  acknowledgment  for  my  share  in  pointing 
to  the  way,  I  am  the  object  of  a  severe  reprimand  for 
not  having  gone  so  far  as  Mr.  Berenson  now  does  and 
attributed  the  picture  to  the  master  rather  than  to 
the  scholar.  It  is  surely  rare,  even  in  the  amenities 
of  art  historical  studies,  for  a  critic  to  make  his  con- 
version to  a  nearer  standpoint  the  opportunity  of 
an  attack  on  the  very  author  who  had  helped  him 
to  attain  his  clearer  insight  of  the  truth.  I  quite 
incline  to  think  that  I  may  have  attempted  too 
great  a  precision  in  giving  the  picture  to  one 
particular  artist  of  Antonello's  school,  namely 
Jacopo  d'Antonello,  but  I  should  like  to  insist  once 
more  upon  the  extraordinary  difference  of  quality 
between  this  picture,  admirable  though  it  be  in  its 
way,  and  Antonello's  authentic  works.  It  appears 
to  me  lacking  in  the  peculiar  vitality  and  intensity 
of  Antonello's  drawing,  and  I  fail  to  see  that 
wonderful  plasticity  which  moves  Mr.  Berenson  to 
compare  it  to  the  work  of  Cezanne.  In  modelling 
it  is  hard  and  precise  rather  than  truly  plastic,  and 
in  every  way  it  shows  the  sound,  but  uninspired 
technical  ability  of  a  minor  master  of  the  period. 
I  admit  the  possibility  that  the  admirable  qualities 
of  spacing  and  general  planningof  design  may  point 
to  its  derivation  from  some  greater  lost  original. 


TWO  PERSIAN  LUSTRED  PANELS 


I— A  MIHRAB  OF  LUSTRED  TILES  FROM 
THE  MASJED-E-MAIDAN,  KASHAN 

'HE  value  of  glazed  pottery  in  archi- 
tectural embellishment  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized.  Even  in  our 
unsympathetic  climate  good  use  has 
_  been  made  in  the  past  of  the  "en- 
caustic "  tile  pavements  which  were  found  to 
harmonize  so  admirably  with  Gothic  surroundings, 
and  at  the  present  day  mural  decoration  in  glazed 
tiles  is  increasing  little  by  little  in  the  interiors  of 
buildings.  Indeed,  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  architecture  of  our  towns  may  be 
brightened  by  a  judicious  use  of  glazed  ornament 
on  the  external  structures. 

France  and  Italy  long  ago  advanced  far  in  this 
direction  :  witness  the  della  Robbia  wall  and 
ceiling  decorations,  the  Petit  chateau  dc  Madrid  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  grottes  delcclables, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  lined  with  Palissy's 
creations,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  past  glories 
of  the  16th  century.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the 
use  of  wall  tiles  or  aznlejos  has  been  general  for 
many  centuries,  and  this  is  accounted  for  partly 
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by  the  survival  of  Moorish  traditions  and  partly 
by  the  special  suitability  of  this  architectural  fea- 
ture to  the  climatic  conditions.  The  brilliancy 
and  permanence  of  the  kiln-tired  colours,  the 
bright  reflections  of  the  glaze,  and  the  cool 
cleanliness  of  the  surface  are  most  fully  appre- 
ciated in  the  light  and  warmth  of  southern  and 
eastern  countries.  In  rare  instances  even  the 
more  expensive,  less  tractable  material,  porcelain, 
has  been  applied  to  similar  purposes :  witness 
the  rooms  in  the  palace  of  Capo  di  Monte  and  in 
the  palaces  of  Madrid  and  Aranjuez  which  were 
Imed  with  porcelain  plaques  and  moulded  orna- 
ments, and  above  all,  the  famous  Nanking  pagoda, 
the  greatest  monument  of  the  union  of  ceramics 
and  architecture  which  has  ever  existed.  In  this 
wonderful  structure,  demolished,  alas !  in  the 
T'ai-ping  rebellion  in  1855,  the  lower  story  was 
cased  in  pure  white  porcelain  and  the  upper  tiers 
in  hard  pottery  glazed  with  yellow,  blue,  turquoise, 
green  and  purple. 

But  in  none  of  these  instances  was  the  beauty 
of  ceramic  design  and  colour  so  skilfully  adapted  to 
architectural  needs  as  in  the  Mohammedan  mosques 
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and  public  buildings  of  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia. 
If  the  Turkish  and  Damascus  tiles  with  their  gay 
colours  and  bold  floral  designs  were  unrivalled 
in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  the  mediaeval 
Persian  tile  with  its  intricate  patterns  in  golden 
brown  lustre  and  pale  blue  or  in  deep  intense 
blue  relieved  by  white,  red  and  gold  has  a  more 
subtle  appeal  and  perhaps  an  even  more  sump- 
tuous aspect.  Probably  the  finest  known  example 
of  Persian  lustred  tile-work  was  the  mihrab'  in 
the  ruined  mosque  of  the  Imamzade  Yaya  which 
was  built  at  Veramin  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
13th  century.  It  was  fitting  that  the  Moslem 
artist  should  lavish  the  best  of  his  skill  on  the 
decoration  of  the  mihrab,  the  prayer  niche  direct- 
ing the  faithful  towards  Mecca,  and  certainly  the 
mihrab  at  Veramin  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
example  of  gorgeous  lustre  work.  The  warm 
cream-coloured  ground  of  the  tin-enamel  which 
hides  the  clay  was  covered  with  spirited  designs 
framed  by  intricate  traceries  in  golden  lustre 
which  seems  to  have  borrowed  some  of  the 
radiance  of  the  eastern  sunlight,  and  touched  here 
and  there  with  light  passages  of  clear  pure  blue  of 
the  cloudless  sky.  Isolated  Veramin  tiles  and 
portions  of  mihrab  and  other  mural  decoration  in 
lustred  faience  are  fo  be  found  in  our  museum 
collections,  but  lo  appreciate  the  full  splendour  of 
the  work  it  is  necessary  to  see  all  the  parts  of  the 
structure  displayed  together  as  a  complete  whole, 
conditions  which  are  not  easily  realized  outside 
Mohammedan  countries.  The  coloured  Plate 
included  here  illustrates  a  tiled  mihrab,  thirty  years 
older  than  that  of  Veramin,  but  in  the  same  brilliant 
style,  and  one  which  is  without  doubt  the  largest 
in  lustred  faience  ever  removed  from  its  native 
surroundings.  It  once  stood  in  the  Maidan 
mosque  at  Kashan,  where  it  was  seen  some  thirty 
years  ago  /)(  siiu  by  Mme.  Dieulafoy,  whose  illus- 
trations ■'  show  that  even  at  that  time  it  was  not 
quite  complete,  a  few  of  the  side  tiles  being  absent. 
Since  then  it  has  been  removed  piece  by  piece  and 
its  component  parts  patiently  collected  during  the 
space  of  twenty  years.  Eventually  it  was  brought 
to  England  and  loaned  for  a  time  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  The  few  missing  parts  have 
been  skilfully  restored  and  the  absent  portions  of 
the  Koranic  inscriptions  reconstructed  with  the 
aid  of  a  Persian  calligrapher  in  Teheran,  and  the 
whole,  which  reaches  the  surprising  dimensions  of 
9  ft.  by  6  ft.,  has  been  set  up  for  exhibiton  by 
Vincent  Robinson  &  Co.  at  34  VVigmore  Street. 

The  architecture  of  this  splendid  mihrab  sug- 
gests an  Arab  doorway,  or  rather  two  doorways 
one  within  the  other,  and  each  flanked  by  columns 
with  calix-shaped  capitals  and  surmounted  by  a 
pointed  arch.      The  whole  is  built    up  of  many 

'See  F.  Sarre,  Denkm^Ur  Persiiclier  Baiikimst,  P.irt  vu,  .iiid 
Text  p.  67. 
'Dieulafoy,  La  Perse,  etc.,  Paris,  1SS7,  p.  206. 


sections  of  thick  terra-cotta,  the  surface  moulded 
with  relief  designs  covered  with  creamy  white  tin- 
enamel  and  painted  in  lustre  and  blue.  The 
spandrels  and  spaces  enclosed  by  the  arches  are 
filled  with  singularly  beautiful  arabesque  foliage 
designs,  the  branches  being  in  high  relief  and 
coloured  blue  and  the  foliage  in  lower  relief  in 
cream  white,  while  the  background  of  the  whole  is 
covered  with  smaller  white  foliage  patterns  reserved 
in  a  lustred  ground  which  is  further  etched  with 
tiny  scrolls.  The  columns  have  no  reliefs  but  are 
painted  in  lustre  with  interlacing  arabesques 
reserved  in  white,  and  the  remaining  designs  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  borders  with  Kufic,  Karmeti 
and  Neshky  inscriptions  coloured  blue  and  rising 
in  relief  from  a  lustred  ground.  The  blue  varies 
from  pure  azure  to  a  turquoise  tint,  and  there  is 
no  monotony  about  the  lustre,  which  changes 
from  pale  golden  brown  to  dark  brown  with 
reddish  reflections.  Here  and  there  the  pattern 
of  the  lustred  background  changes  too,  but  the 
continuity  of  the  Koranic  inscriptions  is  unbroken. 
These  beautiful  borders  effectively  show  the 
wonderfully  decorative  character  of  the  Arabic 
script,  which  is  unrivalled  in  any  language.  Near 
the  bottom  of  the  main  border  on  the  left  con- 
cealed in  cryptogram  lies  the  important  informa- 
tion that  this  beautiful  structure  was  the  work  of 
Hassan,  son  of  Arab  Shah,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  Safar  in  a  year  which  is  probably  623  of 
the  Hejira  (1226  A.D.).  Some,  however,  have  read 
the  last  character  as  eight  instead  of  three,  which 
would  bring  the  date  to  1231. 

II— TOMB  OF  THE  IMAM  HUSAIN 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  early 
Persian  lustred  tilework  in  this  country  is  a  large 
sepulchral  panel  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
forming  part  of  the  collection  of  Persian  art 
brought  to  England  by  Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith  in 
1876.  From  the  inscriptions  with  which  this 
remarkable  monument  is  decorated,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Husain,  son 
of  Ali,  son  of  the  martyr  Husain  Abu  Abdullah,  son 
of  the  apostle  Ali,  son  of  Abu  Taleb.  That  is  to 
say  the  person  commemorated  by  it  was  Husain, 
the  fourth  imam  of  Shiah,  great  grandson  of  the 
fourth  caliph  Ali,  son-in-law  of  Aluhammad.  If 
this  assumption  be  right,  the  date  of  his  death 
would  be  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  of 
our  era.  Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith  in  his  description 
of  the  monument^  rightly  suggests  that  it  was 
erected  some  time  after  the  period  in  which  the 
imam  Husain  died,  though  he  seems  to  have 
assumed  a  much  earlier  date  for  it  than  would  be 
possible  for  a  work  of  the  style  in  which  it  is 
executed.  From  a  comparison  with  other  ex- 
amples of  Persian  tilework  analogous  in  technique 
and  ornamentation  there  can   be  no  doubt  that 


'Persian  Art,  p.  33. 
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the  panel  would  not  have  been  made  before  the 
13th  and  may  even  belong  to  the  earlier  years 
of  the  14th  century.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  set  up  on  the  site  of  the  grave  in  place  of 
an  earlier  commemorative  tablet,  either  in  tilework 
or  more  probably  in  stone,  which  either  had  by 
some  mischance  been  damaged  or  destroyed,  or 
may  have  appeared  too  simple  and  inconspicuous 
in  an  age  of  splendid  artistic  achievements. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  the  monument  consists 
in  the  identity  of  the  person  to  the  honour  of 
whose  memory,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  probably 
erected.  Fifth  in  descent  from  the  Prophet  him- 
self through  his  daughter  Fatima,  the  Husain  of 
our  panel  was  grandson  of  Husain,  son  of  Ali, 
whose  death  on  the  plain  of  Kerbela  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Shiite  faction  with  the  partisans  of 
the  Ommaiyid  dynasty  earned  for  him  the  glory  of 
martyrdom,  and  is  still  yearly  commemorated 
among  the  Shiites  of  Persia  and  India  by  the  miracle 
play  of  "Hasan  and  Husain."  The  exact  location 
of  the  mosque  from  which  the  panel  was  taken  is 
unknown,  but  from  enquiries  made  by  Sir  R. 
Murdoch  Smith  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  for 
the  national  collection,  it  seems  likely  to  have 
been  found  at  Saveh,  between  Kum  and 
Hamadan. 

The  panel  is  slightly  over  si.\  feet  in  height, 
and  is  composed  of  three  separate  slabs,  each 
measuring  some  two  feet  square  and  fired  in  a 
single  piece — a  noteworthy  achievement  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  on  account  of  the  large 
dimensions  of  each  unit.  The  form  of  the  panel 
is  a  narrow  arched  niche  similar  to  the  tilework 
mihrabs  of  the  period,  of  which  numerous  examples 
remain.  The  niche  is  enclosed  by  a  rectangular 
outer   border  of  slight  projection  round  which  is 


inscribed  the  "Throne"  verse  from  the  "Cow" 
chapter  of  the  Koran;  the  characters,  coloured  in 
cobalt  blue,  stand  out  in  relief  on  a  flat  surface 
diapered  with  closely  set  foliage  reserved  in  white 
on  a  ground  of  lustre.  A  horizontal  band  within 
this  border,  above  the  niche,  bears  the  words  of 
the  Shiah  creed  in  lettering  treated  in  similar 
fashion,  "There  is  no  God  but  God,  Muhammad  is 
the  prophet  of  God,  Ali  is  the  vicegerent  of  God  ". 

Two  arches  enclose  the  recess  of  the  niche. 
The  outer  is  of  angular  form  with  triangular 
spandrels  which  are  filled  in  with  rough  blue 
lotus-flowers  on  stems  in  relief  against  a  ground 
of  lustred  diaper  ;  the  flat  front  of  the  arch  itself 
is  painted  in  lustre  with  white  chain  pattern  in 
reserve.  The  inner  arch  is  cusped  and  pointed, 
the  flat  spandrels  being  painted  with  scrolled 
stems  in  dark  blue  on  a  diapered  ground  edged  on 
the  inner  side  with  a  narrow  turquoise-blue  band. 
Both  arches  are  carried  by  slender  attached  shafts, 
the  outer  larger,  the  inner  smaller,  with  baluster- 
shaped  capitals  and  bases.  Capitals  and  shafts 
are  painted  with  various  patterns  of  leafage  or 
imbrications,  the  shafts  being  bordered  by  narrow 
bands  of  plaited  ornament  or  scrollwork  in  lustre 
over  a  turquoise  blue  glaze.  The  niche  itself  is 
entirely  filled  with  the  commemorative  legend 
written  in  horizontal  lines.  The  characters  are 
treated  in  similar  fashion  to  those  of  the  border 
inscription,  being  moulded  in  relief  and  coloured 
dark  blue  against  a  flat  ground  of  minute  folia- 
tions in  white  reserved  upon  deep  brown  lustre. 
The  style  of  calligraphy  and  ornamental  back- 
ground alike  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the 
monument  should  be  assigned  to  a  period  some 
six  centuries  later  than  that  of  the  imam  in  whose 
memory  it  was  raised. 


"THE  STAR"  ROOM,  GREAT  YARMOUTH 
BY  HERBERT  CESCINSKY 


HE  influence  of  the  Italian  classical- 
ism  reached  this  country  early  in  the 
i6th  century,  when  "  Peter  Torrisany  " 
was  perferred  to  "  Master  Pageny  ",  and 

the  style  of   Italy  was  chosen   by  the 

eighth  Henry  for  the  design  of  the  tomb  of  his 
father  in  the  new  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The. Gothic  died  hard,  however,  in  this  country, 
persisting  not  so  much  as  a  whole,  but  in  numer- 
ous details  of  plannmg,  massing,  details  of  mould- 
ings and  the  like,  in  contra  -  distinction  to 
Germany,  where  the  Renaissance  was  adopted 
cautiously  and  awkwardly,  in  the  letter  but  not 
the  spirit,  as  it  were — with  the  Gothic  still  linger- 
ing until  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

The  new  style  appears  to  have  found  favour 
in  England  especially  for  mural  and  interior 
ecclesiastical  work,  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 
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Thus  we  have  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII  in  1516, 
of  Lord  Marney  in  1523,  and  the  wonderful 
screen  in  King's  College  Chapel — perhaps  the 
finest  example  of  woodwork  of  any  period  in 
existence — in  1532-6.  It  remained,  however, 
for  Owen  Jones  in  the  early  17th  century  to 
popularize  the  classical  style  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture and  interior  decoration. 

There  appears  to  have  been  one  general  mistake 
made  by  all  writers  who  have  up  to  the  present 
attempted  to  write  a  history  of  early  English 
woodwork  ;  they  have  treated  the  productions  of 
this  country  as  being  homogeneous,  with  the  same 
influences  at  work  everywhere  during  the  one 
period.  The  possibility  of  the  16th-century  work 
of  the  East  Anglian  counties  being  analogous  to 
the  17th  of  the  Channel  counties  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  suspected,  whereas  Norfolk,  Suffolk 
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and  part  of  Essex  were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
artistic  enlightenment  when  Kent  and  Surrey  were, 
comparatively,  in  the  dark  ages.  The  intercourse 
with  Holland  and  the  Continent  was  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coast 
towns,  London  and  the  Thames  alone  sharing  in 
the  commercial  and  artistic  prosperity  of  this 
period.  To  say  that  the  East  Anglian  woodwork 
of  the  early  i6th  century  is  some  fifty  years  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  England  is  to  state  no 
more  than  the  bare  truth,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  is  useful  in  settling  the  vexed 
question  of  the  dating  of  early  English  classical 
woodwork. 

I  am  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
proprietors,  Messrs.  Greenland,  Ltd.,  to  illus- 
trate two  views  of  the  highly  interesting  room 
in  the  Star  Hotel  in  Great  Yarmouth,  usually 
known  as  the  "  Nelson  Room".  It  dates  from  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  probably 
some  fifteen  years  before  England  had  to  seek  a 
king  from  over  the  border.  The  house  itself — it  did 
not  become  a  public  inn  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  i8th  century — was  built  by  William  Crowe,  one 
of  the  merchant  adventurers  of  England.  Crowe 
was  a  citizen  of  repute,  bailiff  of  Yarmouth  in 
1596  and  1606,  high  in  favour  with  his  Company, 
and  allowed  to  use  and  emblazon  their  arms,  or 
rather,  the  merchants'  mark,  in  the  overmantel  of 
his  principal  room.  Whether  Crowe  conformed 
to  the  strictness  of  the  Heralds'  College  and  bore 
the  arms  of  his  Company  on  a  "  target  hollow 
at  the  chief  flankes "  is  difficult  to  say ;  the 
carving  is  not  in  original  state.  Thus  the  dexter 
S\in  in  Splcndom  on  the  shield  has  disappeared 
together  with  the  globe  or  between  the  two  arms 
cnibowed  in  the  crest.  The  tail  of  the  dolphin, 
sinister,  has  also  suffered. 

The  room  measures  24  ft.  in  length  by  19  ft.  7  ins. 
in  width.  The  panelling,  of  fine  quartered  and 
"  silver  figured  "  oak,  is  in  two  stages,  the  lower 
with  heavy  bolection  mouldings  and  fluted 
pilasters  with  Corinthian  capitals  and  bases. 
Above  is  an  arcading  flanked  with  boldly  carved 
caryatides,  alternately  male  and  female.  In  these 
arches  will  be  noticed  one  of  the  few  remaining  sug- 
gestions of  the  earlier  Gothic  traditions.  The  total 
height  of  the  panelling,  to  the  classical  capping 
moulding  under  the  plaster  frieze,  is  9  ft.  loj  ins. 
The  frieze  itself  is  of  modelled  plaster,  in  strapped 
and  interlaced  ornament,  a  similar  motif  being 
repeated  on  the  beams  of  the  ceiling.  The  latter 
is  coffered  and  slightly  groined  (another  Gothic 
tradition)  in  large  panels  enriched  with  moulded 
plaster  ribs  and  "  pendentes  ". 

The    chimneypiece,  8  ft.    i   in,   in   width   and 


5  ft.  2|  ins.  to  the  springing  of  the  arch  of  the 
opening,  governs  the  heights  of  the  panelling 
stages.  The  detail  of  the  overmantel,  to  a  larger 
scale,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plates.  The 
designs  of  the  carved  frames  surrounding  and 
flanking  the  arms  are  the  finest  features  of  the 
whole  room.  The  curious  arrangement  of  the 
caryatides  or  carved  figures  resting  on  conven- 
tionalized bulls'  heads,  which  are  repeated  all 
round  the  room,  will  be  noticed  in  the  larger 
scale  photograph.  The  execution  of  the  carving 
is  very  crisp  and  fine,  entirely  different  from  the 
usual  crude  cutting  associated  with  Tudor  work  ; 
witness  the  figures  immediately  flanking  the 
central  panel,  for  example.  Another  exceptional 
feature  is  the  interior  porch  in  the  corner  on 
the  left  of  the  chimneypiece,  shown  in  the 
separate  illustration.  Two  doors  have  been 
contrived,  one  in  each  angle,  and  above  are 
two  intricately  moulded  panels.  These  internal 
porches  were  rare,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
other  examples  being  known.  One  of  the  best- 
known  is  in  the  oak  hall  at  Sherborne  Castle  in 
Dorsetshire.  The  idea  is  probably  a  modification 
of  the  "Skreens"  in  the  great  halls  of  the  Early 
Tudor  period,  when  the  family  life  was  more  public 
and  primitive  than  in  the  later  days  of  Elizabeth 
when  the  long  gallery  superseded  the  great  hall 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  country  mansion  of  the 
wealthy  or  noble  English  family. 

This  old  room  in  the  Star  Hotel  is  exceedingly 
interesting  for  many  reasons.  It  is  probably  the 
most  elaborate  specimen  of  late  Tudor  woodwork 
of  its  kind  extant,  especially  when  its  location  in 
the  house  of  a  former  Yarmouth  merchant  is  con- 
sidered. It  is  in  almost  perfect  condition,  very 
little  of  the  original  parts  being  missing  or  muti- 
lated, and  it  has  never  suffered  from  subsequent 
alteration,  such  as  partitioning,  replanning  or  other 
of  the  modifications  which  the  room  in  Sparrowe's 
House  at  Ipswich,  for  instance,  has  undergone. 
Another  point  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquarian 
is  the  late  character  of  the  work  at  such  early  date. 
In  the  absence  of  historical  records  it  would 
have  been  referred  almost  certainly  to  the  middle 
Stuart  period. 

The  finest  of  our  national  monuments  have  their 
vicissitudes,  however,  and  the  "  Nelson  Room " 
•  has  at  length  succumbed  to  the  common  lot. 
From  merchant's  house  to  public  inn  is  but  a  step, 
and  from  inn  to  the  sale-room  is  another.  The 
room  is  now  on  the  market,  and  whether  it  will  be 
acquired  by  a  wealthy  lover  of  our  national  handi- 
crafts, or  whether  American  dollars  will  triumph 
again  over  English  laissez-faire,  only  the  near 
future  will  show. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  ANCIENT  RUSSIAN  ART  IN  MOSCOW 
BY  M.  TH.  LYKIARDOPOULOS 


'NE  of  the  most  interesting  features  in 
'  the  artistic  life  of  Moscow  this  winter 
lis  the  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Russian 
,Art  organized  by  the  Moscow  Im- 
vperial  Archaeological  Institute  in  coinci- 
dence with  the  Romanoff  Tercentenary. 

Although  not  very  large  in  numbers,  it  covers 
quite  a  wide  field  of  artistic  production  from  the 
14th  to  the  i6th  century. 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into  four  sections  : 
icons ;  illuminated  manuscripts  (chiefly  religious) ; 
books;  embroidery  and  fabrics  ;  silver  and  copper- 
work. 

The  interest  of  the  whole  exhibition  is  concen- 
trated on  the  section  of  icons,  consisting  of  nearly 
two  hundred  fine  examples  of  the  work  of  Russian 
painters,  mostly  anonymous,  and  giving  a  complete 
and  vivid  picture  of  the  different  schools  and 
styles  of  Russian  religious  art,  which  is  the  fore- 
father of  Russian  art  in  general.  All  the  icons 
exhibited  are  taken  from  private  collections  and 
range  from  the  14th  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
For  the  first  time  the  general  public  has  been 
afforded  a  chance  of  acquainting  itself  with  antique 
icons  in  their  untouched  authenticity.  Nearly 
all  the  icons  in  this  section  have  been  cleaned, 
that  is,  cleared  of  the  surface  coating  of  drying 
oil  darkened  by  age  that  obscured  them,  and  in 
some  cases  the  coat  of  later  painting  mostly  laid 
on  by  inartistic  and  ignorant  artisans  has  been 
removed.  By  restoration  of  this  legitimate  and 
necessary  kind,  many  of  the  views  concerning 
the  art  of  the  old  Russian  icon-painters  (icoiio- 
pistzer)  which  have  obtained  hitherto  must  be 
entirely  abandoned.  Nobody  can  now  call 
Russian  icon-painting  dark,  monotonous  and  un- 
skilful in  comparison  with  contemporary  Occi- 
dental examples  in  an  analogous  style  of  art.  On 
the  contrary  we  have  before  us  now  several 
hundred  examples  of  an  art  commanding  great 
strength  of  colour,  genuine  invention  in  composi- 
tion, and  a  high  standard  of  skilfulness  in  its 
execution.  Everything  indicates  development 
from  a  profoundly  original  technique  through  a 
very  ancient  and  trustworthy  tradition. 

Ancient  Russian  icon-painting  (iconopis)  owes 
its  origin  to  the  art  of  Byzantium  and  chiefly  to  the 
period  of  the  14th  century.  Only  very  few  icons 
can  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period  ;  the  fewness 
of  these  examples  does  not  allow  any  general  con- 
clusions about  the  icon-painting  of  the  nth  and 
12th  centuries,  represented  at  this  exhibition  by 
single  examples.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  signi- 
ficant group  of  icons  belongs  to  the  14th  century, 
which  is  in  the  history  of  ancient  Russian  icon- 
painting  the  point  of  departure  for  further  develop- 
ment. In  the  14th  century  in  Novgorod,  parallel 
with  the  energetic  activity  of  the  artists  who 
covered  with  frescoes  the  walls  of  the  Novgorod 
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churches  was  founded  the  Novgorod  school 
of  icon-painting,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Russia, 
novgorodskoe  pisnio,  Novgorod  writing.  The 
Novgorod  frescoes  were  executed  with  the  un- 
doubted participation  of  Byzantine  artists  of  the 
period  of  the  Paloeologues,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Novgorod  icons  of  the  14th  century  nearly 
always  show  signs  of  the  traditions  of  the  art  of 
the  Byzantine  Renaissance. 

The  icons  of  this  period  are  distinguished  by  a 
certain  breadth  and  picturesqueness  of  style,  by 
light  colouring  and  simplicity  in  composition. 
The  Novgorod  style  or  pismo  dominates  also 
the  whole  of  the  15th  century.  By  works  in  this 
style  such  first-class  masters  of  icon-painting  as 
Andrei  Rublew  and  Dionisiy  gained  their  fame, 
and  to  it  are  due  the  splendid  decorative  effect  of 
the  Russian  iconostasis.  The  style  reaches  its 
greatest  beauty,  subtleness  and  grace  towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  At  the  same  time 
Novgorod  gave  birth  to  the  Pskov  style  (pskovskoe 
pisvio)  which  differs  in  certain  nuances  of  colour- 
ing from  the  northern  style,  which  presents  a 
simplified  variation  both  of  the  Novgorod  and  of 
the  ancient-Muscovite  school,  distinguished  by  a 
less  breadth  and  less  picturesqueness. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the 
Novgorod  icons  begin  to  lose  the  correct  propor- 
tion of  their  figures  and  the  expressiveness  of  their 
colouring.  At  the  same  time  the  intricacy  of  com- 
position increases.  In  the  second  half  of  the  i6th 
centuiy  the  drier,  more  schematic  and  less  coloured 
Muscovite  icons  begin  to  predominate.  Forsak- 
ing the  monumental  Byzantine  traditions,  Moscow 
begins  to  introduce  into  its  icons  a  great  many 
national  and  popular  strokes.  The  more  artistic 
style  of  Novgorod,  however,  once  more  appears  in 
its  influence  on  the  new  school  of  the  Stroganoff 
masters  that  sprang  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
i6th  century.  Through  the  Ustioog  school  that 
appeared  in  the  i6th  century  among  the  Novgorod 
colonies  on  the  Dvina,  the  Novgorod  tradi- 
tion penetrated  into  the  Stroganoff  style,  and 
represents  the  climax  of  skill  reached  by  Russian 
icon-painting.  In  this  style  we  find  a  happy 
union  of  the  Novgorod  picturesqueness  with  a  love 
for  decorative  effect — the  result  of  Oriental 
influences,  which  are  very  characteristic  of  this 
period  of  Russian  history.  The  works  of  the 
Stroganoff  masters  of  the  end  of  the  i6th  and 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  reach  again  the  same 
high  artistic  level  as  the  best  icons  of  the  Novgorod 
school  of  the  15th  century.  But  this  second 
bloom  of  ancient  Russian  icon-painting  was  also 
the  last.  Beginning  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  the  later,  Stroganoff,  Imperial- 
Muscovite  and  Jaroslav  Schools  show  a  regular 
decline  from  the  old  skill  and  style,  and  little  by 
little  are  replaced    by  the   production    of    later 
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isographs,  strongly  influenced  by  new  Western 
ideas. 

Such  is  more  or  less  the  history  of  the  Russian 
icons  as  demonstrated  by  the  fine  and  carefully 
selected  exhibition  recently  opened  in  Moscow. 
The  other  sections  give  a  no  less  exhaustive 
picture  of  the  development  of  the  applied  arts 
and  crafts. 

The  manuscript  section  contains  a  good  display 
of  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
and  prayer-books  from  the  14th  to  the  17th 
century.  As  the  Russian  orthodoxy  came  from 
Sclav  countries,  mainly  from  Bulgaria  and  Servia, 
the  illuminations  of  course  show  the  manifest 
influence  of  Oriental  art,  chiefly  in  the  decorative 


details.  One  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  the  one  devoted  to  embroidery  and 
fabrics.  Here  are  some  splendid  examples  of  gold 
thread  embroidery  on  velvet — mainly  chalice- 
covers  and  priests'  surplices,  and  also  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  brocades  and  gold  cloths  used 
both  by  priests  and  for  the  costumes  of  noblemen 
{Jjoyars). 

The  metal  section  includes  much  fine  filigree 
work  and  work  of  beaten  silver  ornament  set  with 
jewels — mainly  halos  that  surround  the  heads  and 
figures  of  saints  on  icons  ;  also  a  good  selection 
of  carved  wooden  and  silver  pectoral  crosses  and 
some  good  samples  of  i6th  and  17th  century 
personal  jewellery  in  silver. 


A  PERSIAN  GARDEN  CARPET 
BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 

OR  Chosroes  I,  Sassanian  King  of 
Persia  (A.D.  531-579)  there  was  made 
a  wonderful  carpet,  450  feet  long  by 
90  feet  wide.  It  was  called  "  Chosroes's 
Spring ",  and  was  employed  to 
decorate  a  hall  in  the  palace  at  Ctesiphon.  In 
the  year  637  Ctesiphon  was  captured  by  the 
Arabs  and  all  its  contents  became  their  prey. 
Nothing  astonished  them  more  than  this  wonder- 
ful carpet,  and  several  descriptions  of  it  have  been 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  Tabari  and  other 
Arab  chroniclers.  From  them  we  learn  that  the 
design  of  the  carpet  was  the  plan  of  a  royal 
pleasure  garden  or  paradise.  It  represented  beds 
of  spring  flowers  and  blossoming  trees  divided 
by  paths  and  water  flowing  in  channels.  There 
was  a  broad  border  all  around,  and  here  again 
were  beds  of  bright-coloured  flowers.  The 
yellow  ground  in  this  wonderful  piece  was  of 
gold  thread.  The  leaves  of  trees  and  flowers  were 
of  silk.  Fruits  were  inlaid  with  polished  stones, 
the  waters  were  crystals,  the  blossoms  were 
precious  stones. 

This  working  of  gems  and  other  polished  stones 
into  a  textile  fabric  finds  a  distant  echo  in  the 
custom  still  followed  in  Persia  and  India  of  intro- 
ducing bits  of  glittering  talc  into  the  patterns  of 
embroideries.  Perhaps  originally  the  idea  may 
have  come  from  mosaic  pavements  which  in 
Roman  days  may  have  affected  carpet-design. 
The  mosaic  influence  must  have  been  even 
stronger  in  the  carpet  on  which  the  Khalif 
Motawakkel  was  murdered  in  the  year  861,  for  its 
border  was  adorned  with  circular  medallions  con- 
taining portraits. 

Of  course,  no  garden  exists  which  has  come 
down  from  Sassanian  days,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  there  a  plan  of  one  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
ancient  tradition  of  garden  design  was  carried 
down  in  Persia  right  through  the  middle  ages  and 


survived  into  the  times  of  the  Moghal  Emperors 
of  Delhi.  Whether  any  such  gardens  exist  in 
Persia  I  cannot  say,  never  having  visited  that 
country,  but  I  have  seen  them  in  Kashmir.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  Shalamar  Bagh  and  the 
Nishat  Bagh  near  the  Dal  Lake,  both  made  by 
the  Emperor  Jahangir.  The  Shalamar  Bagh  is 
roughly  oblong  in  form  enclosed  within  a  wall 
and  occupying  the  slope  of  a  hill.  It  measures 
about  500  by  230  yards.  The  Nishat  Bagh 
measures  about  600  by  250  yards.  They  are 
divided  into  terraces.  A  stream  enters  at  the  top 
of  the  garden  and  is  conducted  downwards  in 
channels,  and  led  into  pools.  Both  channels 
and  pools  are  of  rectangular  form  and  framed 
with  wrought  stone.  Sometimes  the  water  pours 
down  evenly  over  a  large  inclined  bed  of  stone, 
the  surface  of  which  is  deeply  engraved  with  a 
design,  breaking  the  water  into  ripples  which 
translate  the  pattern  of  the  stone  into  glitter  and 
movement.  On  the  terraces  there  are  pavilions, 
and  the  open  spaces  are  divided  geometrically 
and  formally  planted  with  trees  or  shrubs.  No 
doubt  beds  of  flowers  of  regular  shapes  were 
likewise  intended  to  find  place.  The  paths  are 
regular,  and  rectangularity  is  everywhere  supreme. 

If  the  ancient  garden  design,  which  was  sub- 
stantially devised  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  times 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Assyria,  has  thus  steadily 
maintained  itself  down  to  our  own  day,  it  is  not 
more  surprising  that  carpets  repeating  this  same 
garden  design  should  likewise  have  continued  to 
be  made  almost  as  long.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
produce  a  mediaeval  example,  but  a  few  still  sur- 
vive from  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  repeti- 
tions of  a  well-understood  type  which  no  doubt 
had  been  made  generation  after  generation  from 
the  time  of  Chosroes  down. 

These  garden  carpets  must  not  be  confused 
with  another  type  in  which  the  formal  element  is 
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absent.  In  this  latter  kind,  of  which  the  well- 
known  carpet  in  the  Poldi  Museum  at  Milan  is  a 
good  example,  the  field  of  the  carpet  is  occupied 
by  what  may  be  called  woodland.  Here  horsemen 
are  hunting  wild  beasts,  or  tigers  lurk  under  trees. 
The  whole  design  is  less  orderly,  or  rather  its 
orderliness  is  less  or  not  at  all  geometrical.  The 
best  of  these  carpets  that  have  survived  are  of  i6th 
century  date.  Earlier  versions  have  perished,  so 
that  we  cannot  pursue  backwards  into  the  past 
the  pedigree  of  the  type,  except  in  the  form  of 
painted  illustrations  in  manuscripts.  Whatever 
that  pedigree  may  have  been  it  was  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  formal  type  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned.  That  came  down  with  strange  persis- 
tence of  arrangement  from  a  remoter  antiquity. 
Hence  the  peculiar  interest  which  belongs  to  these 
formal  garden  carpets. 

If  we  accept  the  canal  as  the  characteristic 
feature  of  this  type,  the  earliest  accessible  example 
is  Dr.  Figdor's  carpet,  reproduced  as  figure  199  in 
Dr.  Martin's  monumental  work.  This  is  of  late 
i6th  century  date.  It  is  of  wool  "with  gold 
and  silver  thread  and  warp  of  silk".  As,  how- 
ever, it  lacks  the  division  into  squares  it  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  grouped  with  the  carpet  under 
consideration.  Closer  to  it  comes  the  Wagner 
carpet  (Martin,  figure  200)  now  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  :  Kirman  work,  not  before  1640, 
says  Dr.  Martin.  It  shows  various  kinds  of  trees 
growing  beside  garden  canals. 

The  only  carpet  reproduced  by  Martin 
(figure  24),  which  undoubtedly  groups  well  with 
ours  [Platp:]  '  is  one  at  Naesby  House,  Sweden, 
which  was  lent  by  its  owner  to  the  Munich 
Exhibition.  In  general  design  the  two  are 
very  similar  but  not  in  colouring,  nor  in  the 
character  of  details.  Dr.  Martin  thinks  it  may  be 
Shiraz  work  and  dates  it  as  late  as  about  1750.  He 
sees  in  it  the  change  of  spirit  which  followed  the 
conquest  by  Nadir  Shah.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  present  carpet  is  of  earlier 
date  and  more  northerly  provenance.  It  may 
therefore  be  assigned  provisionally  to  the  17th 
century. 

One  carpet  and  one  only  known  to  me  may 
be  grouped  absolutely  with  the  one  illustrated.  It 
belonged  in  1891  to  Professor  (now  Sir  Sidney) 
Colvin,  and  was  at  that  time  described  by  me  in 
the  pages  of  "The  Art  Journal".'  Where  that 
carpet  is  now  preserved,  no  one  seems  to  know. 

'  [  We  are  enabled  to  reproduce  this  carpet  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  owners,  Messrs  Vincent  Robinson  and  Co. — Ed,] 
»  Dec.  1891. 


A  comparison  between  the  illustration  in  "  The 
Art  Journal "  and  our  coloured  plate  shows 
the  intimate  relation  between  the  two.  The 
Colvin  carpet  was  once  certainly  longer  than 
when  photographed,  but  not,  I  think,  any 
wider.  The  dimensions  of  the  fragments  were 
14J  by  II  ft.  Its  total  original  length  must 
have  been  either  18  or  27  ft.  The  predominant 
colour  was  the  blue  of  the  border  and  paths.  The 
central  object  probably  represented  a  pavilion, 
seen  from  above.  Four  artificially  rippled  streams 
flow  from  beneath  it,  and  four  trees  (shown  as 
lying  on  their  sides)  stand  at  its  corners.  Beyond 
them  are  four  parterres  with  flowers,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  carpet  are  parts  of  two  more  trees. 
Birds  and  flowers  are  placed  along  the  paths,  and 
there  are  birds  in  the  trees  and  around  the  flower- 
beds. The  wide  and  beautiful  border  is  occupied 
by  cypress  trees  with  shrubs  between,  and  here 
again  are  many  little  birds  besides  larger  ones  in 
pairs,  beak  to  beak  in  the  old  traditional  fashion. 

The  carpet  illustrated  in  the  coloured  Plate  will 
be  seen  at  once  to  resemble  the  Colvin  carpet 
very  closely  in  its  essential  elements,  although  it  is 
very  much  larger  (31  ft.  by  12  ft.  3  in.).  The  central 
ornament  is  now  not  a  pavilion  but  a  tank ;  there 
are,  however,  four  pavilions  along  each  side. 
The  broad  border  with  the  cypress  trees  and 
facing  birds  does  not  surround  the  whole,  but 
edges  the  two  principal  canals.  At  the  angles  of 
each  pavilion  are  again  four  trees,  and  between 
the  trees  are  designs  no  doubt  intended  to  repre- 
sent flower-beds.  This  time  there  are  fewer 
birds  scattered  about,  but  they  will  be  found  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  There  are  no  fish  in  the 
water,  but  over  the  central  pond,  curiously  enough, 
are  four  peacocks,  which  look  as  though  they  ought 
to  have  been  swans.  The  general  effect  of  the 
whole  is  very  fine.  If  you  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
carpet  and  look  along  it,  the  fact  that  it  represents 
a  formal  garden  is  apparent.  Thus  far  this  is  the 
only  complete  carpet  of  the  type,  with  the  exception 
of  the  later  and  less  extensive  Naesby  example.  It 
is  woven  throughout  of  wool,  and  is  on  the  whole 
admirably  preserved.  The  surface  is,  of  course, 
worn  thin,  in  a  few  places  almost  threadbare,  and 
some  holes  have  been  restored  in  the  most  skilful 
manner ;  but  the  original  pattern  and  colouring 
is  everywhere  preserved.  In  short,  this  carpet 
satisfactorily  represents  a  type  which  must  have 
been  made  century  after  century  from  a  remote 
period,  but  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  frag- 
ments, this  example  and  that  at  Naesby  are  the 
only  known  complete  survivors. 
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NOTES   ON  PICTURES   IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 
BY  D.  S.  MacColl 


THE  DUTCH  SCHOOL  {continued) 

'HE  Young  Negro  Archer  is  not  the 
only  doubtful  "Rembrandt"  in  the 
collection.  Another  picture  that  has 
I  hitherto  passed  for  a  Rembrandt,  the 
Portrait  of  the  Artist,  on  copper,  No. 
173,  is  for  several  reasons  questionable.  It  is  a 
version  in  small,  to  the  shoulders,  of  the  half- 
length  of  about  16=55-7  in  the  Imperial  Museum, 
Vienna,  No.  1279.  This  fact  and  the  use  of  copper 
at  the  period  indicated  are  against  it,  though,  if 
a  copy,  it  is  a  skilful  one.  It  is  signed  and  dated 
1650,  but  the  signature  is  peculiar.  It  was  read 
by  Sir  Claude  Phillips,  "  RRem.  ft."  (with  a  doubled 
"  R  ") ;  the  letters  are,  however,  more  probably,  as 
Dr.  Schmidt  Degener  suggests,  "PR  ",  dating  from 
the  time  when  Rembrandt  was  credited  with  the 
name  "  Paul ".  The  fragment  of  a  printed  notice  on 
the  back  suggests,  by  its  form,  that  the  portrait 
came  from  the  Schonborn  of  Pommersfelden 
collection. 

Doubt  has  recently  been  cast  by  Dutch  authorities 
on  the  authorship  of  the  great  picture.  The 
Centurion  Cornelius  [PLATE,  A],  which  has  till  now 
been  generally  accepted  as  a  Rembrandt.  It  is 
based  on  a  drawing  by  Rembrandt  in  the  Amster- 
dam Print  Room  [PLATE,  b],  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  among  the  pictures  he  designed. 
This  picture  was  bought  by  Lord  Hertford  at  the 
Stowe  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  collection 
in  1848  as  Tlie  Unmerciful  Servant  (Lord  Hertford 
hoped  the  price  "  would  not  be  so  unmerciful  as 
the  subject " — he  paid  -£2,300).  But  it  had  been 
engraved  by  James  Ward  in  1800  "  from  an  original 
picture  brought  into  this  country  by  RI.  Bryan, 
Esq.",  as  Tlie  Centuriju  Cornelius  (Acts,  ch.  X, 
verses  7  and  8).  This  title  I  find  is  confirmed  by 
Buchanan,  writing  in  1824,  who  notices  it  under 
the  Bryan  sale  of  1798. 

No.  59,  Rembr.-indt,  T!ie  Ccntniion,  Acts  x.     Considered 

in  Holland  as  the  masterpiece  of  Rembrandt.     Bought  by 

Mr.  Bryan  at  The  Hague  of  the  family  Boers,  for  whom  it 

was  painted,  £1,^22  los.    Bought  by  Sir  F.  Baring.   Ceded 

by  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  with  his  whole  Flemish 

collection,  to  His  present  Majesty  [i.e.,  George  IV]  about 

1812,  the  foundation  of  the  fine  collection  at  Carlton  House. 

It  does  not  appear,  Lord  Northbrook  informs  me, 

in  the  list  supplied  by  Mr.   Cust  of  pictures  sent 

to  Carlton  House,  but  there  are  six  blank  numbers 

in  the  list  of  92  ;  these  pictures  were  possibly  sold, 

with  the  Centurion  among  them.     At  the  Stowe 

sale    the    story    of    its    importation    is   told    with 

variations. 

This   picture  was  painted  at  the   zenith  of  the  artist's 
powers  for   a  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  from    the   repre- 
sentatives of  whose  family  it  was  purchased  by  an  English 
collector,  who   escaped  with  it   in   the   night   before   the 
French  troops  entered  that  city  during  the  last  war'  ;  and 
from  him  it  pissed  to  the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
It  was  in  the  Duke's  possession  in  1836,  when 
Smith    catalogued  it  as  The   Unmerciful  Servant. 
'  That  would  be  19th  January,  1795. 


In  favour  of  that  title  is  the  hang-dog  air  of  the 
central  figure  in  the  group  of  three,  who  looks  like 
a  prisoner  of  the  other  two  ;  also  the  dress  of 
the  "  Lord  ",  who  is  hardly  what  we  expect  from 
Rembrandt  as  a  centurion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
three  figures  agree  well  enough  with  the  "  two 
household  servants  "  and  "  devout  soldier  of  them 
that  waited  on  him  continually"  in  the  centurion's 
story  ;  the  soldier,  however  is  not  a  soldier  in  the 
drawing.  The  "centurion"  or  "lord"  resembles 
the  King  in  Rembrandt's  David  playing  before 
Saul,  and  the  pictures  would  seem  to  be  of  about 
the  same  date.  The  date  usually  given  for  the 
David  is  probably  wrong.  The  nearest  figure  of 
the  three  is  not  unlike  the  David,  the  farthest  is 
"Rembrandt's  brother",  and  the  central  one  has 
some  resemblance  to  Karel  Fabritius's  portrait  of 
himself  in  the  Boymans  Museum  at  Rotterdam. 

The  picture  is  unsigned  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out — an  unusual  thing  with  a  Rembrandt,  and 
strange  in  one  so  important ;  it  is  possible  to  read 
into  certain  marks  "  A°  i6[55?]",  but  the 
possibility  is  too  slight  to  give  any  weight  to  it. 
The  execution  varies  in  quality ;  the  painting 
generally  in  its  breadth  and  varying  force  is  like 
no  one  but  Rembrandt,  but  the  detail  in  parts  like 
eyes  and  other  features  is  not  like  his  best  work, 
and  one  part  is  downright  bad,  namely  the  sleeve  of 
the  "  centurion's "  left  arm  ;  the  background  is 
unusually  black,  coming  up  sharp  against  certain 
contours  and  without  the  relief  suggested  in  the 
sketch  ;  this  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  at  some 
time  a  wash  of  black  has  been  passed  over  it, 
which  may  have  concealed  a  signature.  My 
reading  of  all  this  was  that  Rembrandt  had  painted, 
but  not  himself  finished  the  picture,  and  it  seems 
to  me  unreasonable  to  expect  that  when  the 
dramatic  action,  and  with  it  our  attention,  is  distri- 
buted over  several  figures,  the  same  pitch  of  finish 
should  be  given  to  them  singly  as  Rembrandt 
bestowed  upon  a  portrait  head.  It  would  be  a 
strange  thing,  moreover,  if  one  of  the  finest 
dramatic  compositions  among  his  paintings  should 
have  been  carried  out  by  another  hand.  It  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  Rembrandt,  who 
developed  so  admirable  a  dramatic  power  and 
design  in  drawing  and  etching,  less  frequently 
employed  it  in  painting.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  the 
solidly  made-out  figures  of  a  painting  neutralized 
the  vivid  gesture  and  suggestiveness  of  a  sketch. 

Dr.  Schmidt  Degener,  of  the  Boymans  Museum, 
had,  I  found,  another  theory,  which  I  believe  he 
has  since  developed  in  a  Dutch  publication — 
namely,  that  this  picture  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Rembrandt's  pupil,  Karel  Fabritius.  The  evidence, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  against  such  a  supposition  ;  that 
painter  has  nowhere  approached  the  range  or 
degree  of  power  here  displayed.  Dr.  Schmidt 
Degener   had  independently  noticed  the  likeness 
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in  one  of  the  figures  to  Karel,  and  when  I  pointed 
out  that  Karel  Fabritius  could  hardly  have  painted 
himself  in  that  attitude,  he  fell  back  on  Barent 
Fabritius  as  an  alternative ;  but  his  compo- 
sition and  painting  in  no  way,  it  seems  to  me, 
resemble  this.  Dr.  Bredius  has  more  recently 
examined  the  picture  at  close  quarters,  along  with 
that  acute  young  critic,  Mr.  J.  O.  Kronig.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  it  was  painted  by  some  pupil  of 
Rembrandt's,  neither  Karel  nor  Barent  Fabritius, 
and  touched  in  parts  by  the  master.  Such  a 
theory  does  not  appear  to  me  to  fit  the  facts, 
because  it  is  the  big  relations  that  are  right  in 
the  picture  and  the  details  that  are  sometimes 
puzzling ;  there,  for  the  present,  I  must  leave  the 
question. 

I  will  not  delay  here  over  small  points  connected 
with  the  remaining  Rembrandts,  but  pass  to 
another  painter.  It  appears  probable  that  we  have 
in  the  Wallace  Collection  two  pictures  by  a  rather 
rare  painter,  Johannes  Van  Noordt,  by  whom  there 
are  signed  portraits  at  Amsterdam,  genre  and 
history  pieces  elsewhere.  These  pictures,  two 
little  boys,  each  with  a  hawk  on  his  wrist,  and  one 
of  them  a  very  charming  figure,  have  hitherto 
passed  under  the  name  of  Maes  (Nos.  20  and  96). 
But  Dr.  de  Groot  and  Mr.  Van  Riemsdijk,  of  the 
Amsterdam  Museum,  have  independently  sug- 
gested that  they  are  by  the  painter  of  the  closely 
resembling  pictures  by  Van  Noordt  at  Lyons  and 
Brussels.  Dr.  Bredius  agrees  with  the  attribution, 
and,  so  far  as  photographs  are  evidence,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  justified. 

Before  leaving  the  Dutch  school  I   will  briefly 


note  a  few  more  points.  The  picture.  No.  168,  A 
Girl  IVaieriiig  Plants,  hitherto  catalogued  as  by 
Schalcken,  is  a  version  of  the  signed  Gerard  Dou  at 
Dresden,  No.  1712;  No.  163,  by  Willem  von  Mieris, 
is  not  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,  but  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  from  the  Williams  Hope  Collection  ;  No. 
179  is  not  I'enus  and  Cupid,  but  Paris  and  CEiione  ; 
Paris  has  written  her  name  on  the  tree  and  added 
"  Beminne  ",  the  Dutch  for  "  Love  "  ;  Berghem,  No. 
25,  Coast  Scene  with  Figures,  is  L'Ancien  Port  de 
Genes,  engraved  by  Aliamet ;  No.  256,  Italian 
Landscape  ■with  Figures,  is  Jupiter  with  the  Nymphs 
on  Mount  Ida  ;  No.  690,  Italian  Landscape  with 
Figures,  is  Tlie  Musical  Shepherdess  from  the  Wells 
of  Redleaf  Collection.  Among  many  other  Dutch 
pictures  that  can  be  identified  from  the  pages  of 
Smith  is  Karel  Du  Jardin,  No.  641,  which  is  his 
No.  19,  Mendicant  Songster,  W.  Van  de  Velde  ; 
No.  296  is  marked  by  the  golden  lion  on  the  ship 
as  a  scene  in  Cornells  Tromp's  compaigns,  probably 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  admiral  is  in  the 
pinnace  ;  No.  yy  Smith  calls  the  Battle  of  Solebay 
(Southwold  Bay)  1672 — Van  der  Heyden,  No.  195, 
is  a  scene  in  Cologne.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Editors  I  will  at  a  later  date  bring  together  various 
corrections  and  additions  to  the  notices  in  Dr.  de 
Groot's  Catalogue  Raisonne  for  the  use  of  its 
readers. 

A  picture  by  the  Flemish  painter  Gonzales  Coques, 
No.  162,  has  a  special  interest  if  the  traditional 
title  given  by  Smith  is  right,  viz :  Gonzales  and 
his  Two  Datighters  (with  a  portrait  of  the  mother 
hanging  behind).  Our  well-known  Coques,  the 
Repos  Chanipctre,  is  dated  1647. 


A    PAINTER     IN    DELFT    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE 

16TH  CENTURY 

BY  MAX  J.   FRIEDLAENDER* 


INCE  the  monuments  of  Old  Dutch 
painting  are  believed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  iconoclasts,  and  the  churches 
of  Holland  are,  as  we  see,  empty, 
all  hope  of  a  history  of  Dutch  art  in 
the  15th  and  early  i6th  centuries  had  been  aban- 
doned. But  the  situation  is  not  really  so  desperate 
as  that.  Wlierever  internal  evidence  offered  itself, 
criticism  has  been  able  to  group  together  pictures 
of  Dutch  origin  in  comparatively  large  numbers. 
The  output  of  work  of  Geertgen,  the  Haarlem 
painter,  was  increased  manifold.  And  we  discover 
paintings  by  Cornells  Engelbrechtsen,  Jan  Mostaert, 
Jacob  van  Amsterdam,  in  as  large  numbers  as  those 
by  contemporary  painters  in  the  South  Nether- 
lands. 

The  study  of  Dutch   book-printing  enables   us 
to-day  to  reconstruct  with  some  certainty  the  art- 
•  Translated  for  the  Author  from  the  German. 
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centres  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
period  about  1500.  The  setting  up  of  book-printing 
and  book-illustration  offers  a  standard  whereby  the 
degree  of  culture  can  be  measured,  and  admits  of 
conclusions  on  the  exercise  of  the  painter's  pro- 
fession at  that  time.  If  the  history  of  the  book 
tells  one  of  a  confluence  of  forces  in  Holland 
towards  Antwerp  about  1500,  it  is  only  revealing 
a  movement  that  betrays  itself  also  in  the  history 
of  painting. 

'  The  Dutch  towns  on  which  the  history  of  the 
book  sheds  light  are :  Delft,  Gouda,  Haarlem, 
Zwolle,  Deventer  and  Leiden.  The  series  is 
noteworthy.  We  have  every  reason  to  assume  a 
high  standard  of  reproduction  in  the  sphere  of 
painting  at  Delft.  Gouda,  which  lies  next  to 
Delft,  deserves  special  notice,  because  from  there 

'C/.  Conway,  The  Woodcutters  of  the  Nellurlands  in  the  15//; 
Century.    Cambridge,  1884. 
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came  very  early,  in  i486,  far  the  finest  illustrations, 
the  series  in  the  "  Chevalier  dd'libcre", 

I  have  collated^  the  work  of  a  Dutch  painter 
of  the  15th  century  who  seems  to  be  even  more 
primitive  than  Geertgen — the  work  of  the  master 
of  the  Virgo  inter  Virgiiies,  and  with  the  aid 
of  woodcuts  which  show  similarity  of  style  with 
his  paintings  have  ventured  on  the  date  of  the  works 
and  the  place  where  they  were  painted.  I  drew  the 
conclusion  that  "Delft  or  Gouda  has  the  first  claim 
to  be  considered  the  home  of  the  style  we  are 
considering,  as  represented  by  the  master  of  the 
Virgo  inter  Virgines". 

In  the  course  of  further  research  into  the  art  of 
Delft,  I  struck  on  a  triptych  altar-piece  in  the 
Rijks  Museum  at  Amsterdam  (No.  50,^  lent  by 
J.  P.  R.  de  Nerce  van  Babberich  since  1889),  which 
represents  in  the  centre  picture  S.  Anne  and  the 
Virgin  with  the  Child  Christ,  and  in  the  wings  a 
founder's  family  and  saints.  The  donor — according 
to  a  credible  inscription.  Dirk  van  Beest — was,  as 
the  Amsterdam  catologue  tells  us,  Burgomaster  of 
Delft.  The  centre  piece  is  by  a  different  hand 
to  the  wings,  and  belongs  to  the  school  of  the 
so-called  Master  of  Frankfort.*  It  is  quite  possible 
and  not  without  parallel  that  Dirk  von  Beest  added 
the  portrait-wings  to  the  somewhat  Antwerpian 
picture  of  the  Madonna.  Of 'course,  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  two  came  together  at  a  later 
date. 

Only  the  wings,  which,  moreover,  are  superior 
to  the  centre  picture  in  quality,  interest  us 
here.  And  they  interest  us  specially  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  a  Burgo- 
master of  Delft  has  only  allowed  his  portrait  and 
that  of  his  family  to  be  painted  by  a  native  of 
Delft,  or  at  any  rate  by  a  man  working  in  Delft. 

On  the  left  wing,  Dirk  van  Beest  is  represented 
with  four  sons  under  the  protection  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist.  On  the  right  wing  is  his  wife  Geertruyt 
van  Diemen  with  a  daughter  and  the  Magdalene. 
In  the  year  i486  Dirk  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  This  we  know  from  the  inscription, 
and  it  explains  the  palm  branch  on  the  donor's 
arm.  The  style  and  the  costume  give  the  date  of 
the  wings  as  about  15 10.  Dirk's  age  would  appear 
to  be  about  60. 

The  style  of  the  painter  who  is  here  seen  work- 
ing for  a  Burgomaster  of  Delft  can  be  traced  again 
elsewhere.  A  winged  altar-piece  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Kneppelhout  at  Oesterbeek,  to  which  Herr 
van  Riemsdijk  directed  my  attention,  is  by  the 
some  hand  as  the  founder's  wing  at  Amsterdam. 
In  the  middle  are  Mary  with  the  Child  and  two 
female  saints  ;  on  the  inside  of  the  wings,  the 
founder  (without  coat  of  arms)  and  a  bishop  are 

"Cf.  Jahrhuch  d.  Kgl.  i>r.  Ksts.,  1910,  Vol.  n. 

'Photo.  Bruckmann. 

*A  replica  of  the  centre  piece,  of  much  the  same  quality,  in 
the  Squindo  Collection  (sale,  Munich,  1903)  and  the  Emil 
Goldschmidt  Collection  (sale,  Berlin,  1909). 


on  the  left,  the  lady  donor  with  a  saint  on  the 
right ;  on  the  outside  of  the  wings,  painted  in  grey 
on  a  grey  ground,  is  The  Amumciation. 

The  richest  and  most  important  work  which  I 
have  hitherto  recognized  to  be  by  the  Master  of 
the  Delft  wings,  is  the  Triptych  recently  added  to 
the  National  Gallery  in  London  by  the  munificence 
of  Earl  Brownlow.  At  Ashridge  this  triptych 
bore  the  name  of  VVohlgemut.  In  the  centre  piece 
is  The  Crucifixion,  on  the  left,  Christ  Exposed  to  the 
People,  and  on  the  right.  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross.  The  wealth  of  figures  and  the  vitality  of 
the  whole  presents  a  happy  example  of  the  author's 
talent  at  its  best  [PLATE]. 

There  is  none  but  stylistic  evidence  as  to  the 
date  of  the  altar-piece  and  its  place  of  origin, 
because  the  saintly  founder  who  kneels  on  the  left 
on  the  edge  of  the  centre  piece,  can  scarcely  be 
identified  without  a  coat  of  arms. 

The  Wallraff  Museum  in  Cologne  contains  (No. 
492,  Jacob  Cornelisz^)  a  triptj'ch  with  The  Cruci- 
fixion and  dedicatory  wings, which,  being  a  little  later 
in  date  and  rather  weaker,  gives  slightly  less 
forcible  expression  to  our  master's  genius.  In  this 
case  the  coat  of  arms  is  not  missing,  though  I  am 
unable  to  interpret  it.  The  composition  of  the 
centre  panel,  in  the^t';;;'t'»;o///and  in  the  accessory 
scenes  of  the  landscape  background,  is  distinctly 
reminiscent  of  the  London  picture. 

Finally  I  ascribe  to  the  same  master  the  Madonna 
with  S.  Bernard  in  the  Archbishop's  Museum  at 
Utrecht.'  Characteristic  of  him  are  the  compara- 
tively small  bodies  and  the  big  expressive  heads. 
The  hands,  particularly  the  hands  of  the  founder, 
seem  rapidly,  often  cursorily,  treated.  The  little 
finger,  bent  stiffly  on  the  raised  hand,  presents  a 
striking  peculiarity.  The  youthful  women,  with  their 
hair  brusquely  smoothed  back  from  their  vaulted 
foreheads,  have  broad  noses  turned  up  at  the  end 
and  frequently  their  mouths  slightly  opened.  The 
contours  are  accentuated  by  the  drawing. 

In  temperament  and  inventiveness  our  master 
proves  himself  to  be  at  least  the  equal  of  his  Dutch 
contemporaries  and  all  the  artists  influenced  by 
Holland,  such  as  Engelbrechtsen,  Jacob  van 
Amsterdam,  the  Master  of  the  Turin  Crucifixion, 
the  Master  of  the  Ai.x-la-ChapclIe  altar-piece,  the 
Master  of  S.  Severin  and  the  Master  of  the  Heiligc 
Sippc. 

Should  mygroupingproveitselfto  betrue,  wehave 
made  some  advance,  especially  if  we  consider  this 
master  in  connexion  with  the  Master  of  the  Virgo 
interVirgines.  We  gain  someidea  of  two  generations 
of  Delft  painting.  The  Master  of  the  Virgo  inter 
Virgines  may  be  said  to  have  worktd  between 
1470  and  1500,  and  the  Master  of  the  Brownlow 
Triptych  between  1490  and  1520. 

5  Photo.  Braun  33,037. 

"Diilberg  (Franz),  FnihhoUaitdcr  in  Utrecht,  Kleinmann. 
Taf.  14,  Dcr  Mcister  von  St-  Scvcrin  vcrwaudt. 
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JADE 

BY  R.  L.   HOBSON 

R.  LAUFER'S  treatise  on  Jade^  is 
the  most  important  work  on  Chinese 
art  and  archaeology  which  has  ap- 
peared    since    1909,    the    date    of 

"Chinese      Pottery     of     the     Han 

Dynasty  ",  by  the  same  author.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  treated  the  subject  mainly  from  the  cultural  and 
religious  standpoint,  as  is  fitting  in  an  anthropo- 
logical series,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  kept  in  view 
the  collection  of  jades  in  his  museum,  supplying 
the  necessary  information  for  the  study  of  that 
and  consequently  of  other  collections.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Laufer's  aim  has  been  to  make  clear  through- 
out the  meaning  of  the  forms  and 
decorations  of  the  chief  types  of 
jade  objects,  with  the  result  that 
he  has  supplied  a  valuable  com- 
^ '  "^  'J^^i^  menlary  on  symbolism  in  Chinese 
1  /^%'  '^*3l  art,  the  understanding  of  which  is 
as  indispensable  to  the  student  as 
the  knowledge  of  history  and 
technique. 

In  many  ways  Mr.  Laufer's 
book  marks  a  new  era  in  Chinese 
iferV  ,^  "^  archeology,  which  has  been  sadly 
?.v"\-.';-i''l3  hampered  in  the  past  by  want  of 
first-hand  information.  Mr.  Laufer 
is  a  trained  and  practical  archaeo- 
logist who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  and  collecting 
for  several  years  in  China,  and  he 
has  worked  with  the  best  native 
antiquaries,  investigating  their 
collections  and  their  iiouvaiUes. 
¥q<c  there  is  a  modern  school  of 
criticism  in  China  making  a 
scientific  study  of  antiquities  and 
art  independently  of  the  conven- 
FiGURE  I  tional  archaeology  of  the  encyclo- 

^Jade,  a  Study  in  Chinese  Ardicrology  nvd  Relii^ion.  By 
Berthold  Laufer.  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  Anthro- 
pological Series,  Vol.  X.    Chicago,  1912. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE 
Examples  a  to  e  are  jade  girdle-clasrs  of  the  Han  j-eiiod 
(206  B.C.  to  220  A.D.).  Clasp  A  is  light  green  with 
layers  of  brownish  red,  and  is  decorated  with  "grain  "  or 
'•  millet  "  pattern,  and  with  the  head  of  a  monster,  protably 
the  I'ao-i'ich  ogre,  at  the  end  ;  length,  ir7  cm.  Clasps  B 
and  c  are  light  grey,  with  a  certain  amount  of  earth  stain, 
the  design  representing  a  hydra,  or  archaic  dragon, 
watching  its  young  one.  Clasp  D  is  light  green,  with 
purple  clouding,  and  Clasp  E  white  with  brown-rtd 
patches  ;  and  both  are  decorated  with  cloud  scroll  designs 
and  a  monster's  head.     (See  Laufer,  Plate  XXXIII.) 

[Figure  I  (see  above).  M.  K.Takeuchi  kindly  allows  us  to 
forstall  a  description  ot  fine  iade  objects  in  his  own  collec- 
tion, which  he  will  shortly  make  in  these  pages,  by  allowing 
us  to  reyroduce  a  rough  drawing  of  one  of  them,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  make  of  the  back  of  the  clasps,  Plate,  a  to  E. 
He  desires,  however,  to  record  his  belief  that  they  are  not 
girdk-clasps,  but  rather  sword-hooks.  M.  Takeuchi's  piece 
(13-3  cm.  long,  Han  period)  is  of  bluith  white  jade  with 
russet  stains,  and  the  front  surface  is  slightly  disintegrated. 
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p^edias  which  has  so  long  taken  the  place  of 
spade  work.  Mr.  Laufer's  investigations  are  based 
on  the  important  work  of  Wu  Ta-ch'eng,  the 
Kii  yii  t'u  k'ao  or  "  Investigations  into  Ancient 
Jades  with  Illustrations",  published  in  1889.  Many 
of  Wu's  illustrations  are  reproduced,  and  his 
criticisms,  a  rare  combination  of  scholarship  and 
common  sense,  are  laid  under  free  contribution. 
"  It  will  be  noticed  at  a  glance",  says  our  author, 
"  how  widely  different  this  material  is  from 
that  published  in  the  former  Chinese  works. 
All  his  {i.e.,  Wu's)  ancient  specimens  have  a 
spontaneously  archaic  character ".  This  is  a 
severe  but  not  unmerited  reflection  on  the  earlier 
books,  and  Mr.  Laufer  backs  it  up  by  a  searching 
criticism  of  the  celebrated  Sung  classics,  the  Ku 
yil  f'n  p'u  ("Investigation  of  Ancient  Jade  with 
Illustrations")  and  the  Po  kit  i'li  {"  Illustrations  of 
Antiques"),  with  caustic  comments  on  those  who 
have  relied  on  such  works  for  their  main  facts. 
"  Studies  exclusively  based  on  such  books,  without 
regard  to  the  world  of  reality,  deserve,  in  my 
opinion,  no  acknowledgment  and  are  practically 
worthless  ".  "  It  seems",  he  continues,  "  that  the 
Chinese  commentators  attempted  to  render  an 
account  of  the  appearance  of  cerernonial  and  other 
antiquarian  objects  either  on  the  ground  of  oral 
tradition  or  from  hearsay,  or  in  the  majority  of 
cases  on  reconstructions  evolved  from  their  own 
minds  :  but  their  comments  are  not  based  on  a 
real  viewing  of  the  objects  concerned  ".  An  ex- 
treme instance  is  given  of  a  Sung  illustration 
which  depicts  two  Chou  ritual  objects,  with 
"grain  pattern"  and  "rush  pattern"  respectively, 
as  having  ears  of  wheat  and  a  clump  of  rushes 
naturalistically  drawn  on  their  surface.  Modern 
research  has  identified  the  originals  and  found 
that,  true  to  the  traditions  of  Chou  art,  these  pat- 
terns are  conventionally  expressed,  the  one  by  a 
number  of  raised  dots  representing  grain,  and  the 
other  by  a  kind  of  matting  diaper.  It  is  further 
pointed  out  that  the  "  Ku   yu  t'u  p'u  "  in  effect 
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The  decoration  represents  a  she-dragon  watching  over 
her  young.— Ed.] 
Example  f  is  a  woman's  girdle  ornament  of  the  Han  period 
made  of  greyish  jade  with  red  patches.  The  body  of  the 
design  is  reminiscent  of  an  ancient  perforated  object  called 
KiuJi,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  two  hydras,  their  heads  seen 
from  above,  v\ho  "are  winding  around  the  lower  and  left 
side  of  the  jade  plaque,  and  spiral  ornaments  in  open-work 
suriound  the  two  spear-shaped  points  ".  The  whole  design 
—the  pair  of  hydras,  the  fertilizing  cloud  sciolls,  etc.— 
sjmbolizes  the  reproductive  powers  of  nature.  It  is 
apparently  about  S  cm.  in  length.  (See  Laufer,  Plate  XXIX.) 
Example  g  is  a  fine  carving  of  the  fabulous  creature  called  p'i- 
lisitii,  whose  function  was  to  ward  off  evil  influences.  It  is 
of  "  onicn-green  jade  with  lavers  of  brown  patches  strewn 
in  ",  and  is  confidently  ascribed  to  the  Han  period.  Its 
length  is  17  cm.     (See  Laufer,  Plate  XLIII.) 

[We  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  photographs  of  all  the  objects  illustrated  in  the 
Plate,  with  permission  for  reproduction. — Ed.] 
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takes  each  class  of  object  and  conjugates  it  ac- 
cording to  a  regular  scheme  of  ornament,  confi- 
dently assigning  dates  to  varying  antiquities  with- 
out the  slightest  explanation  of  the  chronology. 
It  is  even  suggested  that  this  book  is  in  reality 
a  grammar  of  ornament  illustrated  by  clever  Sung 
draughtsmen  for  the  benefit  of  the  jade-carvers  of 
the  period. 

Mr.  Laufer's  own  procedure  is  very  different. 
In  dealing  with  Chou  jades  he  goes  straight  to  the 
contemporary  books  on  Ritual  such  as  the  "  Chou 
li  "  and  "  I  li ",  interpreting  the  ancient  texts  not  by 
means  of  ingenious  conjectures  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  commentators,  but  with  the  help  of  actual 
objects  excavated  from  Chou  tombs.  In  this 
his  own  experience  is  supplemented  by  the  work 
of  Wu  Ta-ch'eng,  who  treated  his  own  material 
by  the  same  practical  methods.  The  result  is  a 
really  workmanlike  treatise  on  jade  from  the 
earliest  times  and  in  all  its  aspects,  mineralogical, 
cultural  and  artistic. 

Few  materials  are  more  suitable  than  jade  for  a 
comparative  study  of  Chinese  art  in  its  different 
periods.  The  antiquity  and  universal  application 
of  jade  to  ceremonial  and  personal  uses,  its  in- 
herent beauty  and  indestructibility,  and  its  sup- 
posed talismanic  virtues  have  made  it  the  national 
gem  of  China,  where  itis  regarded  by  all  as  a  symbol 
of  purity  and  moral  worth  and  reputed  by  the 
Taoists  to  be  the  food  of  the  Immortals.  Princes 
contend  for  the  rarer  varieties,  while  the  lower 
grades  are  within  reach  of  the  poor.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  material  specially  suited  to  dis- 
play the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Chinese  for 
glyptic  ornament,  and  a  representative  collec- 
tion should  be  an  epitome  of  Chinese  art 
motives.  It  is  this  feature  which  gives  such 
a  wide  interest  to  Mr.  Laufer's  book,  and  the 
chapters  dealing  with  personal  ornaments  m 
jade  will  appeal  no  less  to  the  dilettante  than 
to  the  student. 

Having  shaken  himself  free  from  the  confusions 
of  the  Sung  commentators,  Mr.  Laufer  has  formu- 
lated the  broad  characteristics  which  we  may 
expect  to  find  in  the  designs  of  the  great  periods 
of  Chinese  art.  The  Chou  art  reflecting  the 
priestly  culture  of  the  time  is  symbolical  and 
geometrical,  following  definite  rules  and  con- 
ventions in  which  the  individual  is  lost  and  the 
type  alone  studied. 

The  Han  art,  on  the  other  hand,  breaks  loose 
from  these  restraints  and  allows  the  individual  to 
express  his  own  thoughts  in  the  way  he  thinks 
best.  The  result  is  a  return  to  nature  and  the 
dawn  of  sentiment  in  Chinese  art.  The  T'ang 
dynasty  is  a  period  of  splendid  realism,  of  great 
conceptions  and  lifelike  execution.  The  T'ang 
art  is  instinct  with  "life  movement";  the  stone 
"  breathes  and  struggles "  and  is  alive  like  the 
pictures  of  Wu  Tao-tzu.     The  Sung  art  interprets 


the  moods  of  nature ;  it  is  contemplative  and 
impressionist.  The  later  dynasties  mainly  follow 
up  the  Sung  traditions  or  revive  the  ideals  of  more 
ancient  periods. 

True  to  the  origiijal  intention  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Laufer  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  study  to  the 
earlier  periods.  Indeed,  the  jades  of  the  Ming 
and  Ch'ing  dynasties  are  only  accorded  separate 
treatment  in  two  concluding  chapters.  But  the 
work  is  none  the  less  indispensable  to  the  modern 
collector  because  of  the  general  information  it 
contains  on  the  material  itself  and  because  it  lifts 
the  veil  which  conceals  the  inner  meaning  of 
so  many  Chinese  designs  and  shows  how  their 
symbolism  may  be  interpreted  by  reading  them 
rebus  fashion.  This  is,  of  course,  an  e.xercise  of 
ingenuity  possible  only  to  a  sinologist.  No  one, 
for  instance,  could  read  in  the  common  motive  of 
"red  bats  in  clouds"  a  rebus  for  the  phrase  hung 
fii  cli'i  t'ien  (great  happiness  equalling  heaven), 
unless  he  knew  that  the  sound  hung  represented 
the  character  for  "  vast  "  as  well  as  "  red  "  and 
the  sound  fu  the  character  for  "  bat "  as  well  as 
"  happiness  ".  Still,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Western  student,  aided  by  such  works  as  Mr. 
Laufer's,  should  not  master  the  rebus  meanings 
of  the  more  frequent  Chinese  designs.  The 
quest  of  the  rebus  is  a  fascinating  pursuit,  but  it 
has  its  dangers,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Chinese  words  have  tones  as  well  as  sounds, 
and  that  words  which  in  romanized  form  appear 
the  same  to  the  eye  may  be  different  to  the  ear  and 
would  make  very  bad  puns  indeed.  When  feeble 
or  far-fetched  these  rebus  readings  are  only 
irritating,  as  when  a  combination  of  the  character 
shoii,  a  swastika  (wan),  a  bat,  an  orchid  (laii)  and 
the  fungus  {ling chili)  are  read  as  wan  shoti  fn  Ian 
ling,  "  numberless  years  and  luck  may  come  to  an 
end  only  at  old  age".  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
Mr.  Laufer  was  not  primarily  responsible  for  this 
sample. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  all  works  which  are  largely 
based  on  Chinese  literature  much  will  depend  on 
accuracy  of  translation.  The  difficulties  of  the 
Chinese  language  are  proverbial,  and  one  lifetime 
is  hardly  long  enough  for  the  Westerner  to  over- 
come them.  Mr.  Laufer's  renderings  in  several 
cases  have  not  escaped  criticism.  It  clearly 
makes  much  difference  whether  yang  wen  on 
p.  44  is  rendered  literally  as  "  male  pattern  "  or  as 
a  crystallized  phrase  meaning  "  in  relief ",  especially 
if  the  former  translation  leads  to  a  theory  on 
phallic  designs.  But  if  there  were  a  dozen  such 
doubtful  passages  in  the  book,  it  would  be  a 
venial  matter,  where  so  much  ground  is  covered 
and  so  much  deep  research  patiently  carried 
through.  Greater  latitude  must  in  fairness  be 
allowed  in  sinology  than  in  any  other  form  of 
research.  There  are,  however,  a  few  far-reaching 
conclusions  which  may  fairly  be  challenged  ;  as 
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for  instance,  when  (p.  290)  a  familiar  floral  ara- 
besque is  stated  to  be  of  Persian  origin.  Whether 
the  central  motive  of  these  medallions  (a  conven- 
tional flower  surrounded  by  foliage)  is  derived 
from  the  rose  or  from  the  lotus  which  its  form  cer- 
tainly suggests,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
of  any  instance  in  which  it  appears  in  Persian  art 
before  the  loth  century.  Nor  can  we  pass  by 
the  attribution  of  two  glazed  pottery  vases  on 
Plate  XIX  (and  apparently  two  more  in  the  fol- 
lowing plate),  both  of  which  "  have  presumably 
been  made  in  the  kilns  of  Ju  Chou  ".  The  Ju 
ware  is  the  rarest  of  all  the  Sung  porcelains,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  practically  extinct  at  the  end 
of  the  i6th  century.  These  pieces,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  the  excellent  illustrations,  are 
of  a  familiar  type  and  wonderfully  like  the  later 
Canton  and  Yi-hsing  glazed  stonewares.  The 
dating  of  the  later  jades  is  always  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  without  doubting  Mr.  Laufer's  attribu- 
tions of  the  Sung  and  Ming  specimens,  we  might 

ART  IN  FRANCE 

ANY  of  the  best-known  members 
of  the  Socidte  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts  are  absent  from  this  year's 
I  Salon  or  are  but  slightly  represented. 
.M.  Albert  Besnard  sends  only  one 
picture,  a  small  portrait  not  particularly  remark- 
able. Yet,  although  some  of  the  absentees  are  a 
distinct  loss,  the  Salon,  so  far  as  painting  is 
concerned,  is  more  interesting  than  it  has  been  for 
some  time.  Both  last  year  and  the  year  before  I 
was  obliged  to  say  that  the  Societe  Nationale 
seemed  to  be  loosing  its  raison  d'etre  and  becoming 
stereotyped  and  exclusive.  This  year  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  note  encouraging  signs  of  a  new  de- 
parture and  a  readiness  to  open  the  door  to 
tendencies  hitherto  barely  tolerated. 

The  hanging  has  never  been  so  well  done,  and 
M.  Aman-Jean,  who  has  directed  it,  is  to  be 
congratulated.  He  must  also  be  congratulated  on 
the  impartiality  that  he  has  shown  in  giving  a 
prominent  place  to  the  works  of  some  of  the 
younger  men,  many  of  them  outsiders.  They 
deserve  it,  but  merit  does  not  always  obtain  recog- 
nition. M.  Aman-Jean  has  arranged  in  the  large 
octagonal  room  which  is  the  first  of  the  Salon  a 
number  of  paintings  which  are  among  the  best  in 
the  exhibition.  As  one  enters  the  door  from  the 
staircase,  one  sees  on  the  wall  facing  one  M.  Louis 
Chariot's  remarkable  picture,  Paysans  attables 
(Morvaii),  on  either  side  of  it  M.  Andre  Chapuy's 
Dimanche  en  baiilieitc  and  M.  Ladureau's  Briileiirs 
de  goetnon,  and  above  them  M.  Roby's 
U improvisatenr  {pays  basque).  They  are  four 
very  different  but  profoundly  interesting  works, 
which  merit  the  place  of  honour  given  to 
them.      M.     Chariot's    picture    is,    perhaps,    the 
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reasonably  ask  for  further  information  on  the 
points  which  led  to  the  ascription,  for  instance,  of 
the  ewer  and  vase  on  Plate  XLVI  to  the  Ming 
dynasty. 

These  trifling  criticisms  will  only  throw  into 
fuller  relief  the  general  excellence  of  Mr.  Laufer's 
work,  which  will  be  read  with  unabated  interest 
from  cover  to  cover.  In  its  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject  it  will  be  found  invaluable,  and  like  all 
scholarly  works  it  is  full  of  incidental  items  of  in- 
formation which  will  be  gratefully  gathered  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  things  Chinese.  The  illus- 
trations throughout  are  copious  and  good,  some 
of  the  coloured  representations  of  jade  being  quite 
remarkable,  and  a  full  index  and  bibliography 
complete  the  usefulness  of  the  book,  whose  only 
drawback  is  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Chinese 
type.  The  Field  Museum  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  such  a  valuable  publication,  and  it  will  be  noted 
with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Laufer  contemplates  several 
further  monographs  on  Chinese  antiquities. 


finest  in  the  Salon  ;  if  I  hesitate  at  all  on  that 
point,  it  is  only  because  of  the  claims  of  M.  Jules 
Flandrin's  Jeiuies  Cavaliers  pres  d'line  source.  M. 
Chariot  is  quite  a  young  man,  hitherto  little  known, 
and  is  neither  a  member  nor  an  associate  of  the 
society  ;  his  work  shows  some  influence  of  Cezanne 
and  much  more  of  Le  Nain,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
intensely  personal.  Admirable  in  design  and 
colour — it  is  painted  in  low  tones  of  blue  and 
green — the  picture  is  the  work  of  an  artist  who  has 
something  to  say  and  says  it  without  unnecessary 
elaboration.  For  my  own  personal  taste  I  should 
choose  M.  Flandrin's  picture  already  mentioned, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  works  that  he  has  yet 
painted  ;  here,  again,  is  a  master)'  of  design 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  method  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  painting  of  M.  Chariot.  But  why  is 
this  picture  hung  on  the  landing  above  the  stair- 
case ?  It  is  true  that  one  can  see  it  to  fair  advantage, 
but  many  visitors  to  the  Salon  ignore  the  landings, 
which  are  considered  the  worst  places  in  the  Salon. 
M.  Aman-Jean  has  done  his  work  so  well  as  a  whole 
that  this  exception  is  surprising.  One  may  also 
wonder  why  the  three  amusing  pictures  of  M. 
Hanicotte,  a  sort  of  modern  Breughel,  share  the 
same  fate  ;  they  are  better  in  every  way  than  the 
majority  of  the  pictures  on  the  line  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Salon. 

To  return  to  the  first  room,  the  large  picture  of 
M.  Andre  Chapuy  shows  that  this  painter  has  made 
great  progress  ;  he  has  always  been  charming,  but 
hitherto  he  has  given  us  only  slight  studies.  This 
picture  of  a  Parisian  Sunday  by  the  river  is  a  fine 
composition  which  places  its  creator  at  once  in  a 
different  category  from  that  to  which  one  would 
have    hitherto    assigned    him.     M.    Roby's    very 
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different  painting  has  also  great  qualities ;  the 
group  assembled  in  a  severe  Basque  landscape  is 
painted  with  a  remarkable  vigour.  In  the  same 
room  are  the  two  most  interesting  pictures  of  M, 
Sureda,  the  powerful  painting  of  M.  Vasquez-Diaz 
and  one  or  two  other  notable  works.  If  the  whole 
Salon  contained  as  large  a  proportion  of  good 
pictures  as  this  lirst  room,  it  would  indeed  be  in- 
teresting. 

A  detailed  criticism  of  the  Salon  is  impossible 
here  ;  one  can  but  note  with  pleasure  the  signs  of 
revival.  Among  other  paintings  which  strike  more 
or  less  the  same  note  are  those  of  M.  Antoni,  M. 
Charles  Dufresne,  Mr.  Cucuel,  M.  Joseph  Lepine, 
M.  Jacques  Mathey.and  the  two  remarkable  portraits 
by  Madame  Mutermilch.  There  are  others,  but 
these  are  among  the  best.  American  painters  arc 
strongly  represented  ;  the  cleverness  of  most  of 
them  is  prodigious,  but  one  fears  that  it  is  often 
excessive.  Mr.  Cucuel,  who  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, is  the  American  painter  who  seems  to  me 
to  have  the  most  solid  qualities,  but  there  are 
several  American  paintings  of  great  promise,  if 
only  the  cleverness  of  the  artists  does  not  mislead 
them.  Of  course  there  are  the  well-known 
American  painters  such  as  Mr.  Frieseke  and  Mr. 
Charles  Hawthorne ;  Mr.  Frieseke's  colour  is,  as 
usual,  most  attractive,  and  he,  too,  is  extremely 
clever,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  lacking. 
There  is  certainly  now  an  American  school ;  the 
American  paintings  can  at  once  be  distinguished 
in  spite  of  the  strong  French  influence  in  most 
of  them.  Very  few  of  the  English  paintings  are 
worth  notice,  but  I  must  mention  Miss  Beatrice 
How,  who  makes  steady  progress  and  whose 
pictures  of  mothers  and  children  are  most  personal 
and  possess  great  qualities  of  expression.  They 
won  the  admiration  of  all  the  French  critics  to 
whom  I  spoke. 

M.  Cottet,  M.  La  Gandara,  M.  Lucien  Simon  and 
M.  Paul  Madeline  all  strike  out  a  new  line  this 
year.  The  daring  colour  of  M,  Cottet's  Jour  de 
pardon  is  not  entirely  successful,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  worth  making.  M.  Simon's  Le  Pare 
is  rather  artificial,  and  his  nude  is  just  a  nude 
painted  with  great  mastery  of  technique.  I  prefer 
his  other  pictures,  especially  the  two  little  land- 
scapes. M.  Madeline  gives  us  some  decorative 
pictures  of  considerable  charm,  quite  different  from 
his  exhibits  of  previous  years.  M.  La  Gandara's 
Don  Quixote  and  views  of  Paris  suggest  that  he 
might  as  well  have  kept  to  his  fashion  plates. 

The  sculpture  is  not  very  interesting  as  a  whole. 
M.  Rodin  sends  a  superb  bust  and  a  plaster  with 
a  large  slice  conspicuously  cut  out  of  its  leg.  The 
work  of  M.  Aronson  and  M.  Jose  Clara  is  inter- 
esting as  usual.  Of  course  there  are  many  pictures 
and  sculptures  of  merit  besides  the  few  that  have 
been  mentioned.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  good  Salon, 
though  not  a  sensational  one. 


The  appointment  of  M.  Henri  Marcel  to  the 
Directorship  of  the  National  Museums  in  succes- 
sion to  M.  Pujalot,  who  has  returned  to  the  police 
force,  is  certainly  a  good  one.  M.  Marcel  has 
shown  that  he  has  both  a  broad  mind  on  artistic 
questions  and  also  great  force  of  character.  It 
may  be  anticipated  that,  under  his  directorship,  the 
keepers  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Louvre 
will  receive  a  strong  backing  and  the  outside  in- 
fluences will  be  kept  in  check.  M.  Marcel  is  not 
a  man  to  allow  the  Conseil  des  Musees  Nationaux 
to  have  things  all  its  own  way.  M.  Homolle  suc- 
ceeds M.  Marcel  as  Director  of  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  a  position  for  which  his  great  learning 
admirably  fits  him.  This  appointment  compensates 
M.  Homolle  for  the  injustice  done  to  him  in  regard 
to  the  loss  of  La  Joeonde. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  M.  Albert  Besnard 
will  be  appointed  Director  of  the  Villa  Medicis,  and 
his  official  nomination  is  daily  expected  at  the  time 
of  writing.  The  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  which 
has  to  present  three  candidates  to  the  Minister,  has 
selected  M.  Besnard  as  its  first  choice,  with  M. 
Gabriel  Ferrier  and  M,  Nenot,  the  architect,  as 
second  and  third.  The  Minister  usually  appoints 
the  first  choice  of  the  Academy,  although  he 
is  not  bound  to  do  so,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
known  that  the  choice  accords  with  his  own 
inclinations.  The  appointment  of  M.  Besnard 
is,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  best  that  could 
be  made. 

Resignation  is  in  the  air  ;  after  the  retirement  of 
M.  Carolus-Duran  we  have  that  of  M.  Jules 
Claretie  from  the  Directorship  of  the  Comedie 
Fran(;aise,  which  has  just  been  announced.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  his  most  likely  successor  is 
M.  Carre,  the  present  director  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
but  other  names  are  also  mentioned.  It  is  hardly 
thought  possible  that  M.  Antoine  will  cross  the 
water  from  the  Odeon  ;  his  appointment  to  the 
Comedie  Francjaise  would  cause  a  revolution  in  the 
house  of  Moliere. 

The  new  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees,  in  the 
Avenue  Montaigne,  which  has  just  been  opened,  is 
a  new  departure  in  theatrical  architecture  and 
•  decoration.  Its  distinguishing  notes  are  unity  and 
simplicity.  The  exterior  is  very  simple  and  digni- 
fied, its  only  decoration  being  some  bas-reliefs  by 
M.  Bourdelle.  The  large  theatre,  which  is  used 
for  opera,  is  extremely  beautiful  ;  the  galleries  are 
formed  of  plain  marble  with  just  a  rim  of  gilding  ; 
the  effect  of  the  marble  with  the  red  silk  hangings 
behind  is  most  successful.  M.  Maurice  Denis  has 
painted  the  ceiling  and  also  designed  the  organ 
above  the  proscenium,  which  has  bas-reliefs  by  him. 
Various  parts  of  the  building  are  decorated  by  M. 
Bourdelle  and  Madame  Marval,  and  the  small 
comedy  theatre,  which  is  on  an  upper  storey  and  is 
reached  by  a  series  of  lifts,  has  a  curtain  painted 
by  M.  Roussel. 
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The  exhibition  of  David  and  his  pupils  seems  to 
attract  large  numbers  of  visitors  and  is  extremely 
interesting,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it 
here,  as  it  is  dealt  with  by  M.  Gronkowski.  At 
the  Musee  Cernuschi  M.  d'Ardenne  de  Tizac  has 
organized  a  very  interesting  loan  exhibition  of 
Buddhist  art,  which  includes  many  fine  works  from 
private  collections  and  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  Chinese  exhibition  at  the  same  museum  last 
year.  Messrs.  Bernheim-Jeune  have  been  showing 
for  a  few  days  the  paintings  and  drawings  brought 
back  from  Morocco  by  M.  Henri-Matisse  ;  one  or 
two  of  the  paintings  struck  me  as  being  among  the 
finest  that  the  artist  has  yet  produced  ;  their  colour 
is  marvellous  and  their  design  masterly. 

On  May  5th  will  be  opened  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Hotel  de  Sagan,  which  M.  Jacques  Seligmann  has 
kindly  lent  for  the  purpose,  a  loan  exhibition  of 
works  of  art  other  than  pictures  of  the  13th,  14th, 
15th  and  i6th  centuries,  in  aid  of  the  "  Croi.^c  Rouge 
Frangaise ".  The  exhibition  has  been  organized 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Marquise  de 
Ganay,  the  Vicomte  d'Harcourt,  M.  Gustave 
Dreyfus,  M.  Martin  Le  Roy  and  others,  and  the 
finest  private  collections,  not  only  in  Europe  but 
also  in  America,  have  been  drawn  upon.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  works  of  art  have  been  sent  from 
America  to  an  exhibition  in  Paris.  The  German 
collectors  have  been  particularly  generous  in  lend- 
ing, and  Dr.  Bode  has  sent  his  entire  collection  of 
early  Italian  faience.  Among  other  collections 
contributing  are  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  of  Messrs.  Otto  Beit,  Leopold  and  Alfred 
de  Rothschild,  George  Blumenthal,  Jules  Bache, 
William  Salomon,  P.  H.  Lehmann,  Mortimer  Schiff, 
Privy  Councillors  Gutmann  and  Simon,  Count 
Wiiczek  Miller,  Herr  von  Eichmann  and  many 
Parisian  collectors,  including  MM.  Martin  Le  Roy 
and  Gustave  Dreyfus.  The  exhibition  will  certainly 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  have  ever  been 
held,  consisting  as  it  does  entirely  of  objects  from 
private  collections. 

The  sale  of  the  late  M.  Cheramy's  collection  held 
in  the  middle  of  April  included  a  large  number  of 
pictures  bought  in  by  their  late  owner  at  the 
previous  sale  held  during  his  lifetime  in  1908.  In 
nearly  every  case  these  pictures  fetched  much 
lower  prices  than  those  at  which  they  were  bought 
in  five  years  ago  and  in  some  cases  the  difference 
was  startling.  Thus,  the  contemporary  copy  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Virgin  0/  the  Rocks,  which  M. 
Cheramy  bought  in  in  1908  for  .^3,120,  now 
became  the  property  of  Mme.  Matza  for  ;£i8o,  a 
lower  price  than  was  paid  for  it  by  M.  Cheramy, 
who  bought  it  at  the  Plessis-Belliere  sale  in  1897 
for  £27"] ■  Another  picture  of  the  school  of  Leonardo, 
the  Saint  John  Baptist,  bought  in  in  1908  for  ;^550, 


fetched  only  ;^35.  Of  nine  pictures  by  Dela- 
croix that  M.  Cheramy  had  bought  in  in  1908,  six 
shared  the  same  fate  ;  the  Hercnle  et  /i /ces/^;  fetched 
;^i,ioo  as  against  ;^i,43o  in  1908;  the  Madeleine  en 
pricre  ;^I40  as  against  £6go  in  1908  ;  the  Hamlet 
et  Polonins  £S7^  as  against  /^88o  in  1908, 
and  threeothers  declined  in  a  smaller  proportion.  As 
for  the  "  Constables  "  they  were  this  time  honestly 
catalogued  as  only  "  attributed "  and  fetched 
nominal  prices.  The  drawings  in  the  collection 
fetched  on  the  whole  good  prices,  but  the  other 
prices  in  the  sale  were  generally  low  ;  the  fine  pastel 
by  M.  Degas,  Lcs  Danseiiscs  roses,  for  which  M. 
Georges  Bernheim  paid  only  ;f628,  was  extremely 
cheap.     Are  prices  beginning  to  fall  ? 

Not  in  all  cases,  if  one  may  judge  by  a  recent 
sale  of  18th-century  colour-prints  ;  there  were  two 
collections,  one  of  which  consisted  of  twenty-four 
prints  and  fetched  .£'9,187  and  the  other  consisting 
of  thirty  prints  (not  all  in  colours)  fetched  .£4,8-',2. 
The  former  total  was  a  record  for  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  prints,  and  some  of  the  individual  prices 
were  enormous. 

May  will  be  crowded  with  important  sales, 
beginning  with  the  second  instalment  of  the 
Kraemer  Collection  on  the  5th  and  6th  at  the 
Galerie  Georges  Petit,  where  no  fewer  than  seven 
sales  will  be  held  during  the  month.  They  include 
two  important  collections  of  modern  pictures,  those 
of  the  late  Marquis  de  I'Esperonniere  and  of  Mr. 
Bally,  to  be  sold  on  the  9th  and  22nd  respectively. 
The  Zervudachi  Collection,  which  will  be  sold  at 
the  same  gallery  on  the  i6th,  also  includes  modern 
pictures  as  well  as  works  by  old  masters.  These 
are  the  principal  picture  collections,  although  there 
will  be  pictures  and  drawings  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  three  sales  of  private  properties 
to  be  held  at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit  on  the 
19th,  26th  and  29th  of  the  month  ;  the  first  of  these 
sales  will  be  strong  in  objets  d'art  and  the  other 
two  in  furniture  and  tapestries.  On  May  30th 
M.  Baudoin  will  sell  at  the  Galerie  Manzi-Ioyant 
the  contents  of  J.  B.  Carpeaux's  studio,  consisting 
entirely  of  original  works  by  the  sculptor.  Among 
them  are  the  original  terra-cottas  of  the  famous 
groups.  La  Danse  (at  the  Paris  Opera)  and  Ugolin 
et  scs  Enfants ;  several  original  plasters,  including 
that  o{  La  Genie  de  la  Danse ;  the  tinted  plaster  of 
Figaro  made  by  Carpeaux  for  himself  when  he  was 
judge  in  the  competition  arranged  by  the  news- 
paper;  the  bronze  of  the  Three  Graces,  and  many 
others.  Among  the  portrait  busts  are  those  of 
Napoleon  HI  and  the  Empress  Eugenic  in  terra- 
cotta and  several  in  plaster,  including  portraits  of 
the  Princess  Mathilde,  President  Gr^vy  and  other 
well-known  persons. 

R.  E.  D. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 

COREAN  POTTERY 

To  the  Ediiors  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 

Gentlemen, — I  noted  with  interest  the  remarks 
made  by  M.  Petrucci  in  reply  to  my  letter  on 
Corean  Pottery  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
publish  in  the  February  issue.'  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  owing  to  a  change  of  form  in  one  ot  the 
sentences  in  my  letter,  M.  Petrucci  quite  misunder- 
stood the  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  The  last 
sentence  in  the  first  paragraph  of  my  letter  should 
have  read  :  "  It  seems  clear  that  he  has  fallen  into 
this  error  of  judgment  from  not  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  very  beautiful  Sung 
specimens  of  the  class  [Plate  I,  A  and  c]  which  he 
describes".  In  the  letter  as  published  this  was  made 
to  read  "from  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  very  beautiful  Sung  specimens  illus- 
trated in  Plate  I,  a  and  c,  of  his  article  ". 

In  M.  Petrucci's  article  lie  refers  to  the  Yuan 
period  the  two  specimens  which  he  illustrates  : 
even  for  this  later  period  they  are  of  an  inferior 
order.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  M.  Petrucci  expects 
to  write  much  more  fully  on  this  interesting  subject, 
and  when  he  does  this  I  hope  that  he  will  base 
his  arguments  upon  fine  Sung  examples  of  the 
pottery  which  we  think  was  made  at  Song-do,  and 
not  on  inferior  and  heavy  specimens  such  as  those 
illustrated  in  his  article. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John   Platt. 

[We    have    communicated    this    letter   to    M. 

Petrucci,  who  replies  that  he  has  no  change  to 

make  in   his   previous   conclusions.      We   regret 

that  in  passing  Mr.  Piatt's  former  letter  through 

'  VoL  XXI,  page  29S. 

REVIEWS 

Byzantine  Research  Fund.   The  church  of  s.  Eirene 

at  Constantinople,  by  Walter  S.  Geokge,  with  a  historical 
notice  by  Alexander  Van  Millingen  and  an  appendix  on 
the  Monument  of  Porphyrios  by  A.  M.  Woodward  and  A.  J. 
B.  Wage.  4to.  87  pp.  Frontispiece,  29  plates.  Published 
for  the  Fund  by  Henry  Frowde.     2  guineas  net. 

This  handsome  volume,  on  which  the  Byzantine 
Research  and  Publication  Fund  may  be  con- 
gratulated, is  the  first  complete  publication  of  a 
church  which  until  quite  recent  years  has  never 
been  accessible  for  prolonged  study.  Close  to  Sta. 
Sophia,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  Seraglio 
enclosure,  it  has  served  as  an  armoury  from  an 
early  time  after  the  Turkish  Conquest.  Permission 
to  enter  it  has  always  been  obtained  with  some 
difficulty,  and  neither  time  nor  facilities  have  been 
accorded  for  serious  examination.  A  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances,  succeeding  the 
advent  to  power  of  the  Young  Turks,  enabled  the 
researches  to  be  carried  out  upon  which  the 
present  book  is  based.  They  lasted  for  five  months 
during  the  year  1910  ;  and  as  they  were  coincident 
with  restorations  to  the  fabric,  Mr.  George  was 
enabled  to  subject  the  whole  building  to  ininute 


the  press,  the  words   "of  the  class"  were  inad- 
vertently omitted. — Ed.] 

S.  CUTHBERT'S  STOLE  AND  MANIPLE 

To  the  Editors  of  Th-e,  Burlington  Magazine. 
Gentlemen, — A  curious  ambiguity  in  expres- 
sion occurs  in  the  article  on  "S.  Cuthbert's  Stole 
and  Maniple"  in  last  month's  number.  Professor 
Brown  writes  :  "  Their  appearance  at  Durham 
presents  no  difficulty,  for  about  934  King  Athel- 
stan,  etc.,  presented  rich  gifts  to  S.  Cuthbert, 
among  which  a  stole  and  maniple  are  expressly 
inventoried.  It  is  quite  likely  that  after  the 
resignation  of  his  see  by  Frithestan  (931)  these 
royal  gifts  were  returned  to  the  donors,  and  so 
were  available  as  donations  to  the  northern 
saint".  This  seems  to  me  likely  to  give  the  un- 
instructed  reader  the  impression  that  S.  Cuthbert 
was  alive  at  the  time,  whereas,  of  course,  he  died 
according  to  Bede  in  687.  Might  I  suggest  that 
the  presence  of  the  embroideries  in  question  at 
Durham  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  S.  Cuthbert's 
remains  were  finally  interred,  after  many  wander- 
ings, in  a  church  built  at  Durham  in  997.  Con- 
sidering the  esteem  in  which  the  saint  was  held 
even  during  his  life,  and  the  fact  that  shortly  after 
his  death  the  splendid  Lindisfarne  Gospels  were 
illuminated  and  dedicated  to  "God  and  S.  Cuth- 
bert ",  the  suggestion  that  the  embroideries  were 
a  royal  donation  would  most  likely  be  correct, 
though  more  precisely  a  donation  to  the  cus- 
todians of  the  saint's  body,  and  intended  to  be 
interred  along  with  it  in  what  proved  to  be  its 
final  resting-place. — Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  M.  Doran. 


examination.  His  monograph  thus  supersedes  all 
previous  published  notices,  the  writers  of  which  in 
no  case  enjoyed  similar  advantages. 

Of  the  early  Church  of  S.  Eirene  built  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  nothing  is  left,  except  perhaps 
the  foundations  ;  it  was  burned  during  the  Nika 
riot  in  532.  Of  the  succeeding  church,  built  by 
Justinian  after  that  outbreak,  a  good  deal  remains  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  actual  structure  and  in  the 
narthex.  The  upper  part  of  Justinian's  building 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in  740  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  ;  and  the  existing  upper 
part,  including  the  dome,  probably  dates  from  the 
last  years  of  that  monarch  and  the  first  of  his 
successor  Constantine  Copronymus.  These  were 
both  iconoclast  emperors,  and  the  fact  explains  the 
character  of  the  mosaics  in  the  apse,  which  have  no 
human  figures,  but  simply  a  large  cross  with  a 
border  of  conventional  ornament  and  double  in- 
scription. Since  the  8th  century,  the  main  building 
has  undergone  no  extensive  alteration,  and  though 
affected  by  more  than  one  earthquake,  has  not 
again  been  seriously  damaged.     The  ground  plan 
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recalls  that  of  a  typical  Eastern  basilica,  but  the 
constructive  idea  is  different  :  here  the  design  is 
domical,  and  a  large  elliptical  vault  covers  the 
western  part  of  the  nave.  Every  part  of  the 
structure  is  minutely  described  by  Mr.  George, 
while  the  numerous  plans,  blocks  and  photographs 
make  all  the  details  clear.  For  every  theory 
adduced  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  several  parts, 
now  probably  established  with  finality,  Mr.  George 
always  produces  a  precise  reason.  The  work 
strikes  one  as  peculiarly  competent  and  reliable 
throughout ;  and  both  in  its  drawings  and  in 
its  letterpress  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  record 
should  be. 

Among  points  of  general  interest  we  may  notice 
the  remarks  upon  the  rather  daring  methods  of 
Byzantine  building.      The  procedure  appears  to 
have  been  often  very  irregular,  and  the  planning 
far  from  exact.  The  builders  adopted  rule-of-thumb 
expedients,  which  suggest  ignorance,  but  were  really 
deliberate  ;  the  endeavour  to  dispense  with  center- 
ing was  prompted    not   entirely  by  a  desire   for 
economy,  but  also  by  the  wish  for  greater  freedom 
in  planning.     For  "  the  use  of  centering,  unless  the 
arches    be   pointed,  or    the    centering    be   very 
elaborate  or  very  heavy,  involves  close  adherence 
to  simple  geometrical  form  in  the  vaults  and  rigidly 
controls  the  plan  of  the  spaces  to  be  covered " 
(pp.   36-7).     The   pendentives    and   the   domical 
vault  in  this  church  show  irregular  forms  ;  but 
these  very  irregularities  are  proofs  that  the  vaulting- 
system  followed  must  have  been  perfected  by  long 
experience.     The  irregularities  are  thus  to  be  re- 
garded not  as  the  result  of  timid  and  crude  work- 
manship, but  of  a  bold  and  fully  developed  system 
(p.  71).     To  the  layman,  these  passages  are  very 
interesting;  they  introduce  us  to  men  skilful  enough 
to  build,  as  one  might  say,  with  the  free  hand,  and 
suggest  that  some  of   the  charm  in  Byzantine  in- 
teriors  may   derive   from   the   absence   of    rigid 
mathematical   exactitude.     We   are  reminded   of 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  architect 
shunned  a  perfect  symmetry.     Another  point  of  in- 
terest concerns  the  setting  of  mosaic  cubes,  where 
again  rule-of-thumb  methods,  approved  by  long 
experience,  come  into  play  :  in  setting  his  ground, 
the  workman  pitched  the  tesserae  of  gilded  glass  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  a  bright  reflection  towards 
the  most  "important  places  in  the  building.     The 
coloured  tesseras  are  of  larger  size — about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  longest  dimension,  the 
white  ones  being  of  marble.     The  bed  in  which 
the  cubes  are  set  averages  an  inch   and  a  half  in 
thickness  ;   it  is  composed  of  lime-mortar  mixed 
with  broken  reeds,  over  which  was  floated  a  thin 
coat  of  slow-setting  plaster  as  required.     The  apse 
of  S.  Irene  is  distinguished  by  a  liberal  interpola- 
tion of  silver  tessera;  among  the  gold  cubes  of  the 
ground  ;  they  are  placed  more  or  less  at  haphazard, 
but  are  never  contiguous  ;  this  arrangement  softens 
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and  lightens  the  whole  effect,  getting  rid  of  the 
brassy  tone  so  often  remarked  in  mosaic  back- 
grounds. The  only  mosaics  now  remaining  are 
those  in  the  apse,  with  their  cross  and  inscriptions, 
finely  reproduced  in  colouron  Plate  XVII, and  some 
ornamental  designs  in  the  narthex  (Plate  XVI II) ; 
the  former  are,  as  already  noted,  of  the  iconoclastic 
period  ;  the  latter,  which  are  very  charming  in 
conception,  belong  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 
Space  fails  to  mention  the  numerous  other  features 
of  interest,  with  which  this  careful  account 
abounds  ;  but  we  may  point  to  the  discussion 
of  the  bricks  and  tiles,  and  the  stamps  with 
which  they  are  impressed  (Plate  XVI).  The 
appendix  by  Messrs.  Wace  and  Woodward  is  a 
scholarly  account  of  the  sculptured  base  of  the  lost 
bronze  statue  erected  to  the  charioteer  Porphyrins, 
which  has  stood  for  many  years  in  the  courtyard  of 
S.  Eirene.  The  Sculpture,  which  closely  resembles 
in  style  that  upon  the  columns  of  Arcadius,  must 
however,  be  a  good  deal  later,  and  is  dated  to  the 
very  end  of  the  5th  century ;  it  is  well  illustrated 
by  four  collotype  plates.  Dr.  Van  Millingen's 
introductory  chapter  gives  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  an  excellent  and  succinct  account  of 
eight  pages  necessarily  resembling  in  a  general 
way  that  published  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
Churches  of  Constantinople.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  issue  of  this  admirable  publication  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  generous  support  of  Dr. 
Edwin  Freshfield,  the  first  president  of  the  fund. 

A.  L.  P. 

(l)  WaTTEAU  ET  son  ECOLE.  Par  Edmond  Pilon. 
Brussels:  Van  Oest.  (2)  KLASSIKER  DER  KUNST 
XXI.  WATTEAU,  des  Meisters  Werke,  in  182  Abbil- 
dungen,  herausgegeben  von  E.  Heinrich  Zimmermann. 
Stuttgart  u.  Leipzig  :  Deutche  Verlags-Anstalt.  (3)  UN 
PROBLfeME  D'ArT.  WATTEAU  EN  AlLEMAGNE. 
Etude  sur  L'Enseigne  de  Gersaint  par  Aloin-Beaumont, 
Paris. 

Among  the  singular  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  appreciation  of  artists,  and  the 
assignment  to  each  of  his  proper  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  fame,  no  instance  has  been  more  re- 
markable than  the  advance  of  Jean  Antoine 
Watteauin  the  estimation  of  critics,  collectors,  and 
even  painters  themselves,  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  This,  moreover,  is  not  due  to  any  mere 
snobisme  on  the  part  of  millionaire  purchasers,  but 
to  a  genuine  delight  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  painters.  The  very  name  of  Watteau  suggests 
something  light  and  graceful,  poetic  if  unreal, 
romantic  and  to  be  found  in  the  Never-Never- 
Land,  voluptuous  without  being  sensual,  the  most 
fascinating  illustration  of  the  Eternal  Feminine 
in  life.  Watteau  with  his  phthisical  tendency 
throughout  life  was  essentially  feminine  in  his 
art.  His  male  figures,  even  his  portraits,  which 
are  otherwise  very  vigorous,  all  have  a  certain 
delicacy  and  languor  about  them.     Many  books 
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have  been  written  about  Watteau  lately  since  the 
brothers  De  Goncourt  re-established  his  fame  by 
Mr.  Mollett  and  Sir  Claude  Phillips  in  England, 
Messrs.  Paul  Platz,  Virgile  ]osz,  Camille  Mauclair 
andothersinFrance;andquiterecently  Watteauhas 
been  honoured  with  a  volume  in  the  useful  series 
of  "  Klassiker  der  Kunst",  a  tribute  from  Germany, 
in  which  country,  thanks  to  the  good  taste  and 
prescience  of  the  great  king  Frederick  II,  some  of 
VVatteau's  best  works  are  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  collection  at  Potsdam.  The  volume 
now  before  us  by  M.  Edmond  Pilon  is  the  latest 
biography  of  the  painter  and  contains  much  that 
is  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  worth  reading. 
It  is  copiously  and  well  illustrated,  like  all  the 
publications  issued  by  Messrs.  Van  Oest  et  C''', 
of  Brussels  and  Paris.  We  do  not  feel,  however, 
as  if  M.  Pilon  has  told  us  much  that  was  new 
about  the  painter  of  Valenciennes.  Indeed,  in 
some  respects  he  seems  to  be  hardly  up  to  date,  as 
in  the  case  of  Watteau's  visit  to  England.  It  is 
curious  how  ill-informed  foreign  critics  are  about 
England,  and  especially  about  English  artists,  and 
how  they  depend  upon  Walpole's  "  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  "  as  their  principal  authority.  Hogarth 
was  only  an  unknown  apprentice  to  Gamble  when 
Watteau  was  in  London,  while  the  tradition  of 
Watteau  having  painted  four  paintings  for  the  King 
of  England  has  long  been  disproved,  the  four 
pictures  at  Buckingham  Palace  having  for  many 
years  past  been  attributed  to  Pater  and  accepted  as 
his  work  by  all  critics  of  Watteau's  own  paintings. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  proof  that  Watteau 
was  appreciated  to  any  special  extent  in  England 
before  the  early  days  of  the  19th  century. 

With  these  reservations  the  reader  will  find  in 
M.  Pilon's  book  an  interesting  study  of  Watteau's 
career,  including  a  full  account  of  his  celebrated 
paintings  of  U Evibarqueineiii  pour  I'lsle  de  Cythcre 
at  Berlin  and  in  the  Louvre,  and  L'Enseigne,  the 
famous  signboard  painted  for  his  friend  Gersaint, 
and  now  also  at  Berlin. 

We  are  disposed  to  cross  swords  with  those 
writers  who  describe  Watteau  as  the  most  French 
of  French  painters.  We  would  rather  look  upon 
him  as  a  Fleming,  and  a  Fleming  throughout  life, 
the  lineal  descendant  artistically  of  Rubens, 
Brueghel,  and  Teniers,  who  brought  to  Paris 
a  spirit  of  realism  which  is  seen  in  his  innumer- 
able and  admirable  drawings.  Inspired  in  Paris 
by  the  artificial  romance  and  finesse  of  a  rococo 
age,  he  became  the  Watteau  whom  we  know,  but 
something  different  from  the  essentially  French 
spirit  of  Boucher  and  Fragonard.  M.  Pilon, 
however,  sums  him  up  well  as — 

Un  genie  a  part,  tres  eleve,  tres  en  dehors,  un  genie  qui 
ne  re<;oit  du  monde  pervers  que  les  fechos  nfecessaires  i 
son  ceuvre  ;  un  merveilleux  idealiste,  et  pourtant  un 
id^alistea  qui  rien  du  r6alisme  n'est  inconnu  ;  un  dessina- 
teur  incomparable,  un  scrupuleux  ohservateur,  mais,  avant 
tout,  v.n  pocte  ;  voila  ce  qu'est  Antoine  Watteau. 


M.  Pilon  gives  also  an  account  of  Claude  Gillot, 
Nicolas  Lancret  and  J.  B.  J.  Pater,  and  in  so 
doing  brings  out  the  difference  between  a  great 
original  artist,  such  as  Watteau,  and  the  excellent 
practitioners  like  the  artists  mentioned. 

With  reference  to  the  famous  L'Eiiseigiie  printed 
for  Gersaint,  an  interesting  brochure  has  been 
issued  by  M.  Aloin-Beaumont,  in  which  the 
history  of  the  painting  is  given  in  full,  and  the 
varying  results  of  the  two  versions  in  the  collection 
of  the  German  Emperor  at  Potsdam  and  M.  L. 
Michel-L6vy  in  Paris  are  discussed,  but  without 
arriving  at  any  final  decision.  L.C. 

AlLGEMEINES  LEXIKON  der  BILDENDEN  KiJNST- 
LER  von  der  Antil<e  bis  zu  Gegenwart  herausgegeben 
von  Dr.  U.  Thieme  u.  F.  Becker.  7"  Band.  Cioffi- 
Cousyns.     604  pp.     Leipzig  (Seemann). 

The  issue  of  the  volumes  of  this  valuable  work  is 
regular,  and  the  now  generally  recognized  reli- 
ability of  the  information  given  is  fully  maintained 
in  the  present  portion.  Considering  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  monographs  and  articles 
which  have  to  be  examined,  of  alleged  rectifica- 
tions of  hitherto  generally  admitted  attributions 
and  dates  that  cannot  be  accepted  until  their  reli- 
ability has  been  tested, which  involvesagreatamount 
of  time  and  trouble,  it  is  astonishing  that  such 
good  progress  has  been  made.  Of  the  biographies 
of  Italian  artists  the  most  important  are  those  of 
Colantonio,  Correggio,  Pietro  da  Cortona  and 
Lorenzo  Costa.  The  proportion  of  British  artists 
is  larger  in  this  than  in  any  of  the  previous 
volumes.  The  Netherlanders,  too,  are  fairly 
numerous.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  painters  bear- 
ing a  patronymic  name  such  as  Claeis,  who  in 
most  dictionaries  have  to  be  sought  for  under 
from  ten  to  as  many  as  thirty,  are  here  properly 
brought  together  under  one,  M.  L.  Baer  puts 
forth  the  theory  that  James  Coene,  the  miniaturist 
of  Bruges,  was  the  founder  of  the  Tournai  school 
of  painting,  and  master  of  the  so-called  "  Master 
of  Flemalle".  This  seems  to  be  a  mere  conjecture 
founded  on  resemblance  between  Coene's  minia- 
tures and  those  in  a  Book  of  Hours  of  the  use  of 
Rome,  bound  by  James  Pouille  of  Tournai,  who, 
for  aught  we  know,  may  have  been  settled  and 
working  at  Paris  at  the  same  time  as  Coene  ;  at 
all  events  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  living 
at  Tournai.  Of  MarcellusCoffermans,  of  Antwerp, 
a  painter  quite  unknown  until  the  appearance  of 
his  signed  masterpiece  at  the  Antwerp  loan  exhi- 
bition of  1892-93,  we  have  here  a  list  of  ten  signed 
pictures,  1561-70,  and  of  many  more  attributed  to 
him.  There  are  in  the  biography  of  Corneille  de 
Lyon  contributed  by  that  able  critic  of  portraiture, 
M.  Dimier.some  errors  which  are  a  curious  example 
of  the  difficulty  French  writers  have  of  realizing  the 
difference  between  French  and  foreign  usages.  It 
is  not  known  where  Corneille  was  born,  certainly 
not  at  The  Hague,  but  in  one  or  other  of  the  many 
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villages  bearing  the  name  Cappelle.  His  family 
name  is  not  known  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
family  names  were  confined  to  the  nobility  and  to 
citizens.  The  inscriptions  on  the  papers  are  per- 
fectly clear,  and  many  such  occur  on  paintings  by 
Quentin  Matsys,  Marinus  van  Roemerswale,  John 
van  Hemessen,  and  other  contemporary  artists. 
M.  Dimier  would  have  done  better  to  examine  the 
entries  of  payments  in  the  accounts  of  the 
receivers  of  the  tax  on  salt.  The  real  name  of  the 
Flemish  portrait-painter  Johannes  Corvus  was 
Rave  ;  he  was  admitted  as  master  into  the  Guild  of 
S.  Luke  at  Bruges,  i8  October,  1512,  and  exhibited 
works  at  the  fair  in  1514.  It  is  not  known  when 
became  to  England, but  it  must  have  been  between 
1524  and  1540.  He  held  office  in  the  Bruges  guild 
as  "vinder,"  in  1541-42.  He  died  in  the  spring  of 
1547,  before  12  May,  and  therefore  cannot  have 
painted  the  Oxford  portrait  of  Dr.  H.  Price.  John 
Rave  was  married  and  had  by  his  wife,  Helen 
Coene,  a  son,  Laurence,  admitted  free  master  in 
1552.  Peter  Coustain  in  1462  polychromed  two 
statues  of  Saints  Philip  and  Elisabeth  which  were 
set  up  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Brussels ;  he  received 
for  this  work  160  l.g.,  the  amount  at  which  it 
was  valued  by  Roger  De  la  Pasture.  Coustain, 
in  1467,  painted  two  panels,  Christ  on  the  Cross  ivith 
the  B.  Virgin  and  S.  John,  and  Onr  Lady  and 
Child,  placed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  duke's 
corpse  when  laid  in  state.  We  cannot  conclude 
these  few  notes  without  congratulating  both  the 
editor  and  the  publishers  on  the  excellence  of 
this  work,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  spared  to  complete  it.  W.  H.  J.  W. 

English   Homes  of  the  Early  Renaissance. 

Edited  by  H.  Avray   Tipping,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    {"  Countiy 

Life  ",  42s.  net). 
The  photographs  of  buildings  and  gardens  pub- 
lished every  week  in  "  Country  Life "  need  no 
recommendation.  They  are  taken  by  experts  in 
architecture  and  photography,  and  printed  with 
the  perfection  of  clearness.  Gathered  together  into 
a  series,  they  gain  in  value  by  the  possibility  of 
easy  comparison,  both  of  the  photographs  and  of 
the  accompanying  comments.  The  fourth  volume 
of  this  series,  now  before  us,  contains  43  houses 
of  the  Early  Renaissance,  all  of  which  are  inter- 
esting examples  of  English  domestic  architecture, 
and  some  of  them,  like  Bateman's  or  Ovvlpen,  not 
the  less  so  for  being  small.  The  introduction  to 
this  volume,  which  we  take  to  be  the  work  of 
Mr.  Avray  Tipping,  adds  much  to  the  importance 
of  the  book  as  a  means  of  study.  The  author 
defines  his  period,  the  clumsily-named  "  Early 
Renaissance  ",  as  extending  from  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  proceeds  to  examine,  feature  by 
feature,  the  development  of  English  domestic 
architecture  during  that  period,  as  affected  by 
Flemish  and  Italian  influence.     Till  Inigo  Jones 
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brought  the  Palladian  style  to  England  in  I615, 
the  former  had  been  far  the  stronger  influence  of 
the  two  ;  under  Jones  it  faded,  until  with  the 
Restoration  architecture  passed  into  its  Late 
Renaissance  period.  The  author  shows  how  the 
supersession  of  the  master-mason  by  the  architect 
and  the  specialization  of  branches  of  the  building 
craft  were  due  to  the  system  introduced  by  Jones, 
and  traces  to  these  causes  the  lifelessness  of  19th- 
century  architecture.  Photographs  reproduced 
from  earlier  volumes  in  this  series  are  well  used  in 
illustration  of  the  author's  points,  and  the  intro- 
duction will  enable  any  amateur  of  the  subject  to 
make  intelligent  use  of  the  book.  H.  H.  C. 


We  have  from  Messrs.  Probsthain,  41,  Great 
Russell  Street,  proof  sheets  of  what  will  apparently 
be  an  attractively  illustrated  catalogue  of  a  stock 
of  Chinese  books  and  pictures,  and  of  modern 
European  works  on  China  and  the  East  in  general. 
Among  the  last  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  R.  L. 
Hobson's  book  on  Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain 
announced  as  far  enough  advanced  for  orders  to 
be  accepted.  We  notice  also  a  copy  of  Dr. 
A.  von  Lecoq's  very  remarkable  work  "  Chotscho  ", 
the  huge  portfolio  of  admirable  reproductions  of 
the  collection  made  by  the  Prussian  Expedition 
to  Chinese  Turkestan.  We  shall  notice  this  great 
work  at  length  later.  Among  the  Chinese  books 
is  a  copy  of  Hsi  C'hing  Ku  Tsien,  1749.  In  the 
list  of  Chinese  paintings  and  prints  the  most  im- 
portant appear  to  be  a  large  Imperial  Hnni  (over 
6  by  3  ft.),  by  Chao  Meng  Fu,  in  which  Kublah 
Khan  is  supposed  to  appear;  A  Vision  of  Fairy- 
land, bearing  the  same  signature,  but  referred  to 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  ;  and  some  of 
the  rare  engravings  in  white  on  a  black  ground. 
— Another  neatly  illustrated  catalogue  announces 
an  exhibition  of  sixty  drawings  by  Lawrence  at 
the  Edward  Gallery,  26,  King  Street,  S.  James's, 
opened  by  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  on  23rd 
April,  presumably  for  some  benevolent  purpose. 
Lawrence's  drawings  are  not  often  exhibited,  and 
since  this  collection  seems  to  be  on  its  way  to 
the  United  States,  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
studying  his  method  will  not  occur  again.  Careful 
notes  on  the  drawings  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Algernon 
Graves. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  two  admirably  illustrated 
catalogues  of  sales  by  Muller,  Doelenstraat  16-18, 
Amsterdam — (i)  of  drawings  by  Rembrandt 
(Hescltine  Collection)  on  27  May,  and  (2)  of 
drawings  by  other  Old  Masters  (Heseltine  and 
Richter  Collections)  on  27  and  28  May,  should 
have  reached  us  so  late  that  all  we  can  do  is  to 
emphasize  here  the  taste  and  judgment  in 
collecting  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine  and  Dr.  J.  Paul 
Richter. 
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NOTES 

Sir  John  Charles  Robinson,  who  died  at  Swan- 
age  on  April  loth,  was  one  of  the  great  influences 
in  favour  of  that  study  of  earlier  art  which  was 
so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  19th  century. 
Although  he  was  nearly  89  he  was  still  a  vivid 
personality  in  art-historical  circles.  So  recently 
as  last  October  we  published  a  communication 
from  him  about  an  Italian  drawing  in  his 
possession.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
independence  of  character.  Above  all,  he  had  the 
courage  of  aesthetic  opinions  which  were  often 
much  in  advance  of  the  culture  of  his  day.  Sir 
J.  C.  Robinson  took  a  leading  part  in  the  earlier 
phases  of  the  art-historical  movement  which 
centred  round  the  formation  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  and  the  founding  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club.  He  had  the  qualities  necessary 
for  such  pioneer  work — the  enthusiasm,  the  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  the  courage  to  follow  his 
instinctive  predilections.  It  was  not  unnatural, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  somewhat  impatient 
of  the  subtleties  and  refinements  introduced  into 
the  study  of  Renaissance  art  by  later  generations 
of  students,  who  were  brought  up  in  familiarity 
with  the  art  which  he  had  first  helped  to  make 
known.  His  instinctive  admiration  for  merit 
made  him  at  times  inclined  to  think  that  every 
good  work  might  be  accredited  to  some  one  of  the 
greater  names  of  Renaissance  art,  and  he  did  not 
altogether  keep  pace  with  the  minute  researches 
upon  which  the  more  scientific  classification  of 
later  days  was  established.  Nevertheless  it  would 
be  hard  to  overestimate  the  good  which  he 
accomplished  for  students  in  England  by  his  work 
for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  and 
by  the  zest  with  which  he  inspired  such  collectors 
as  John  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch  and  Francis  Cook. 
In  particular,  his  interest  in  the  drawings  of  the 
Renaissance  showed  how  true  a  connoisseur  he 
was.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  with  the  exception  of  those  examples  which 
had  already  found  permanent  homes  in  such 
collections  as  the  Uffizi  and  Windsor,  almost 
every  Renaissance  drawing  of  first-rate  importance 
passed  at  one  time  or  another  through  his  hands. 
He  was  made  first  superintendent  of  the  Arts 
Collections  at  South  Kensington  in  1852,  and  it 
is  really  due  to  his  perspicacity  and  foresight  that 
in  those  early  days  the  importance  of  15th-century 
Italian  work  was  recognized  and  such  splendid 
specimens  secured  for  the  Museum. 

Students  of  Italian  art  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Perseus  and  Andronieda  by  Titian,  identified 
as  such  by  Sir  Claude  Phillips,  has  now  been 
brought  down  to  the  line  in  Gallery  XVI  in  the 
Wallace  Collection.  It  has  hitherto  been  difficult 
to  form  an  exact  idea  of  its  quality,  but  now  that 
it  can  be  better  seen,  its  beauty  will  be  generally 
appreciated.     Other  pictures  that  have  now  found 
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a  place  on  the  line  in  this  gallery  are  two  portraits 
of  himself  by  Rembrandt,  the  fine  Titianesque 
Shepherd  Paris,  by  Van  Dyck,  An  Old  Lady  by 
Backer,  and  the  two  North  Italian  portraits 
recently  referred  to  in  The  Burlington  Magazine. 
The  authorities  are  to  be  congratulated  on  these 
changes,  and  also  on  the  transfer  of  the  two 
splendid  busts  by  Houdon,  the  Louis  XIV  by 
Coysevox  and  the  Charles  LX  by  Germain  Pilon 
to  Gallery  VIII,  where  light  and  space  allow  them 
to  be  better  seen. 

The  transformation  of  the  river  front  between 
the  Victoria  Tower  and  Lambeth  Bridge  proceeds 
apace.  The  embankment  garden  is  being  extended 
as  far  as  the  bridge,  the  road  has  been  widened  ; 
one  large  block  of  buildin;^s  is  already  erected 
to  the  east  of  Smith  Square,  and  another,  next  to 
Milbank  House,  is  being  begun.  Only  a  few  yards 
of  wharves  to  the  south  of  Lambeth  bridge  re- 
main to  be  cleared  before  a  broad  highway  to 
Chelsea  will  be  opened,  and  the  Tate  Gallery  will 
no  longer  be  at  the  end  of  the  world.  If  one  could 
only  hope  that  Cowley  Street,  North  Street,  and  the 
older  houses  in  Smith  Square  would  he  spared, 
one  could  tolerate  even  Milbank  House  in  con- 
sidering the  general  gain  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Professor  Adolfo  Venturi  in  his  latest  volume,  on 
Central  Italian  painting  in  the  15th  century 
announces  a  new  attribution  to  Raphael  of  work  in 
the  Cambio  in  Perugia.  The  argument  may  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follows.  Raphael  un- 
doubtedly went  in  1500  to  the  studio  of  Perugino, 
who  was  at  that  time  decorating  the  Cambio  assisted 
by  his  pupils.  Here  Raphael  painted  the  figure  of 
Fortitude  on  the  left  wall  which  shows  him  under 
the  influence  of  Timoteo  della  Vite  and  resembles 
the  Knight's  Viiioii  of  the  National  Gallery.  To 
prove  that  all  three  walls  were  not  painted  in  1500, 
Professor  Venturi  cites  the  lack  of  unity  in  the 
subjects  represented,  the  difference  in  manner  of 
treatment,  and,  especially,  the  fact  that  the  rich  cor- 
poration of  the  Cambio  did  not  make  the  last  pay- 
ment for  the  frescoes  till  1507.  He  then  attributes 
to  Raphael  the  entire  fresco  of  the  Prophets  and 
Sibyls  on  the  right  wall.  This  composition  differs 
materially  from  the  work  of  Perugino  at  that  time, 
and  must  have  been  executed  after  Raphael's  visit 
to  Florence  in  1504,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Leonardo.  We  must,  however,  state 
that  Professor  Venturi's  conclusions  have  aroused 
trenchant  adverse  criticism,  particularly  in  the 
pagesof  our  contemporaries,  the"  Giornale  d'ltalia" 
and  the  "  Marzocco  ".  We  hope  to  recur  to  this 
subject  later. 

The  National  Art-Collections  Fund  has  recently 
presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  two 
life-sized  Chinese  statues  in  marble,  now  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  centre  of  the  West  Hall.     They 
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represent  civil  mandarins  in  Corean  costume,  and 
appear  to  have  formed  part  of  a  series  of  human  and 
animal  figures  standing  in  pairs  on  each  side  of 
the  road  to  a  sepulchral  monument  in  the  north  of 
China.  Their  similarity  to  some  of  the  figures 
ranged  in  front  of  the  tombs  of  the  Ming  emperors 
at  Changping  (near  Pekin)  makes  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  also  date  from  the  same  dynasty, 
though  an  earlier  period  has  been  suggested  for 
them.  They  are  in  any  case  of  considerable 
importance,  for  little  Chinese  sculpture  in  marble 
on  this  scale  has  previously  been  accessible 
to  the  public  in  any  European  museum.  The 
two  mandarins,  who  wear  long  robes  and  high 
cylindrical  hats,  are  carrying  a  casket  and  a 
scroll  [Plate],  indicating  either  the  insignia  and 
patent  of  nobility  of  the  person  commemorated, 
or  precious  objects  brought  as  tribute.  The 
elaborate  bases,  draped  with  diagonally  laid 
cloths,  are  carved  in  one  piece  with  the  figures, 
which  stand  altogether  over  seven  feet  high.  The 
faces  are  broadly  modelled,  with  a  dignity  generally 
associated  with  earlier  periods  of  Far  Eastern  art, 
and  the  hair  is  rendered  in  a  pleasant  convention 
of  fine  parallel  lines.  The  embroideries  are  carried 
out  in  low  relief.  The  whole  surface  of  the  robes 
is  covered  with  cloud-patterns,  among  which  the 
Eight  Emblems  of  Happy  Augury  and  other 
symbolic  devices  are  introduced,  and  there  are 
square  panels  with  ch'i-lins  on  the  breast  and  back  ; 
the  base-cloths  have  a  pattern  of  interlacing  circles 
with  naturalistic  flowers  and  foliage  in  higher  relief 
at  the  corners.  This  treatment  of  textile  patterns 
in  marble  is  curiously  similar  to  the  work  of  some 
more  or  less  contemporary  Western  sculptors  in 
Florence  and  Venice ;  but  the  Chinese  artist  has 
perhaps  been  more  successful  in  avoiding  inter- 
ference with  the  main  lines  of  the  drapery  than 
the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance. 


It  is  with  great  personal  regret  that  we  hear 
of  the  death  of  Miss  Hertz  in  Rome.  Everyone 
whom  the  study  of  early  art  brought  into  contact 
with  her  will  share  that  regret.  Her  collection  was 
neither  large  nor  important,  though  it  contained  a 
few  pieces  of  rare  and  exquisite  quality,  but  it  was 
always  a  pleasure,  which  she  granted  with  the 
utmost  freedom  to  students,  to  visit  it,  and  to  listen 
to  her  expression  of  a  genuine  and  absolutely 
disinterested  enthusiasm  for  the  beauty  of  past 
ages. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES  OF   SALES 
IN  MAY 

To  the  amazement  of  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition 
of  the  McCulloch  Collection  at  Burlington  House 
in  1909,  indignantly  denied  that  it  was  preliminary 


to  sale,  the  collection  is  after  all  to  be  sold  at 
Christie's  on  23,  29  and  30  May.  The  excellent 
illustrated  catalogue  was  noticed  here  last  month. 
Thanks  to  the  Burlington  House  exhibition  the 
pictures  themselves  require  no  further  description. 
Among  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  the  im- 
portant Oertel  Collection,  to  be  sold  by  Lepke  on 
6  and  7  May,  to  which  we  called  attention  last 
month,  we  must  now  add  from  the  fine  complete 
catalogue,  (Nos.  3)  "a  13th-century,  Rhenish", 
Madonna  and  Child ;  (27)  a  highly  expressive 
"early  15th-century,  Tyrolese",  Emperor  En- 
throned ;  (3oand  31) "  late  I4tli-century,  Alsacian  ", 
Virgin  and  S.  John  (beside  the  cross)  ;  (37)  a 
"  late  14th-century,  Ulm  ",  figure  of  a  young  man 
holding  a  hawk,  called  for  no  very  obvious  reason 
S.Quirimis(f)  ;  (43) an  "early  16th-century,  Augs- 
burg ",  S.  Christopher  ;  (172)  a  pleasing  "  early  16th- 
century,  Alsacian",  Madonna  and  Child,  and  (ly;^) 
a  very  remarkable  "  mid- 16th-century  Upper 
Rhenish  "  Bishop. 

In  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  Mr.  Robert  Day's 
collection  of  Irish  stone  and  bronze  implements, 
personal  ornaments,  etc.,  which  will  be  sold  by 
SOTHEBY,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  on  19th  May 
and  the  three  following  days,  we  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  last  four  plates  (XVII  to  XX) 
representing  the  personal  ornaments,  for  sale  on 
22  May.  Four  fine  penannular  fibulas  (Nos. 
376,  383,  384,  386)  ;  "  Serpent "  pins  and  clasps 
(389-391);  a  garter  fibula  (463);  a  ring  brooch 
(464)  ;  an  inscribed  fragment  from  the  bell-shrine 
of  Maelbrigde  (398)  ;  two  lunulae  (406,  407) ;  a 
silver  chain  necklet  or  armlet  (454),  and  coiled 
armlets  (411,  412,  416),  are  among  the  rarest  and 
also  the  most  beautiful  objects  for  sale  in  this 
exceedingly  interesting  section.  SOTHEBY  will 
also  sell  on  i,  2  and  5  May, and  three  following  days, 
the  Browning  Collections.  The  oil  paintings, 
drawings  and  prints  will  be  sold  on  i  May.  In- 
cluding some  of  the  40  works  by  Robert  Barrett 
Browning,  they  are  mainly  of  Browning  bio- 
graphical or  bibliological  interest,  but  a  good 
many  have  intrinsic  merit  also,  such  as  (i) 
Rossetti's  Portrait  of  Tennyson  reading  "Maud", 
(43),  a  fragment  of  an  altar-piece  byGhirlandaio  ; 
and  especially  (65)  Christ  at  the  Column,  Pollaiuolo, 
with  perhaps  other  Italian  pictures,  unillustrated, 
Nos.  45,  48,  55,  58,  64  and  66.  On  the  6th  day  of 
the  sale  (8  May),  various  other  works  of  art  will 
be  sold,  including  two  pieces  of  Italian  tapestry. 
The  catalogue  is  well  illustrated  by  some  three 
dozen  pages,  and  well  worth  purchase  and  preserva- 
tion by  admirers  of  the  Brownings. 

We  regret  that  two  illustrated  catalogues  of 
sales  of  modern,  chiefly  German,  masters  during 
April,  one  at  Helbing's  in  Munich,  and  the 
other  at  Lepke's  in  Berlin,  reached  us  too  late 
for  notice.  [Note.— For  Heseltine  and  Richter 
sales,  see  p.  118.] 
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DUTCH  AND  SPANISH  PERIODICALS 


Onze  Kunst.  August,  September,  1912.— Dr.  Destree  lias 
two  articles  on  Justus  van  Gtient — Joost  van  Wassenhove.  In 
the  first  he  deals  principally  with  the  paintings  executed  for 
Urbino  ;  in  the  second,  with  tapestries  probably  from  his 
Cartoons  and  with  pictures  in  different  galleries  ascribed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Bernath  and  by  Dr.  Valentiner. 

October. — A  new  Rubens  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Max  Rooses,  a 
smaller  version,  almost  square  in  form  (belonging  to  M.  van 
Slochem  at  Antwerp),  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Apple  Tree,  in  the 
gallery  at  Vienna.  Another  version,  in  which  the  angels  in  the 
apple  tree  have  been  omitted,  is  reproduced— a  picture  engraved 
by  Earlora  in  1771,  and  at  that  time  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  but  what  became  of  it  is  unknown.  The  Slochem 
picture  is  regarded  by  the  writer  as  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Rubens. 

November. — A  long  article  (to  be  continued)  by  Dr.  Beets 
on  Dirick  Jacobsz.  Vellert,  whom  the  writer  has  already  dealt 
with  in  "  Onze  Kunst  "  in  the  years  1906,  1907  and  1908.  In 
this  number  Vellert's  drawings  after  1520  are  discussed,  Dr. 
Bautier  on  allegorical  portraits  of  the  Medici  family  by  Justus 
Suttermans. 

December. — Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  writing  on  newly 
discovered  works  by  Rembrandt,  admits  that  he  is  now  in 
agreement  with  Dr.  Valentiner  in  ascribing  to  the  master  the 
Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  formerly  in  the  Weber  Collection, 
and  now  in  America.  Among  new  works  chronicled  are  a 
Knight  of  Malta  (')  in  the  Copenhagen  Gallery,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Madsen,  and  the  signed  portrait  of  Rembrandt's  father, 
which  appeared  in  the  Boulton  sale  (London,  191 1).  The 
question  of  the  Woman  Pliictiing  a  Fowl  (Levaigneur  sale),  now 
freed  from  repaints  and  to  be  dated  c.  1638-1640,  is  touched 
upon.  Among  pictures  reproduced  are  the  following  :  the 
portrait  of  Rembrandt's  brother  Adriaen  of  c.  1654  ;  the  S. 
Bartholomew  of  1657,  formerly  in  Russia,  now  in  London  ;  the 
portrait  of  an  old  man  in  the  collection  of  M.  de  Gelder  at 
Uccle  ;  the  portrait  study  of  a  youth  in  the  collection  of  the 
writer,  and  others. 

January,  1913. — M.  Dubrulle  reproduces  a  recumbent 
alabaster  statue  by  Jacques  Dubroeucq,  in  the  museum  at  Douai 
and  formerly  in  the  church  of  Lalaing,  representing  the  Comte 
de  Lalaing,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries  (d.  1558).  The 
authorship  of  Dubroeucq  is  proved  by  its  close  resemblance  to 
his  signed  work,  a  figure  of  Eustache  de  Croy,  Bishop  of  Arras, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Omer.  The  Lalaing  statue  was  at  one  time 
tentatively  attributed  to  Jean  de  Boulogne  (Gian  Bologna),  the 
pupil  of  Dubroeucq,  but  the  attribution  of  this  striking  figure 
to  Dubroeucq  himself  seems  well  founded. 

OuD  Holland.  Vierde  Aflevering.  1912.— Dr.  Bredius 
on  a  curious  pot  trait  of  1601  by  Cornelius  Ketel  painted, 
according  to  the  inscription,  "sonder  Borstel  oft  Pinsecl", 
which  bears  out  what  was  said  of  this  artist  by  Van  Mander 
concerning  his  eccentric  manner  of  painting  in  his  later  period, 
,  Dr.  Bredius  also  deals  with  the  following  subjects  :  Gcrrit 
Lunden's  copy  of  the  Nightwatch,  proves  ahnost  with  certainty 
that  it  was  produced  for  Frans  Banning  Cocq,  and  traces  its 
pedigree  back  to  the  year  169T,  with  a  hitherto  unknown  document 
relating  to  Rubens  ;  and  with  the  "  Nalatenschap  van  Joannes 
Lutma  (den  Jongen)  ",  the  painter  and  engraver  and  son  of  Rein- 
brandt's  friend  Lutma,  the  goldsmith  of  Amsterdam.  Two,  if 
not  three,  works  by  Rembrandt  figure  in  this  inventory  of 
Joannes  Lutma's  goods.  Dr.  Biema  publishes  a  further 
instalment  of  entries  from  the  treasury  accounts  at  The  Hague 
of  1631-1648. 

Eerste  Aflevering  Een  en  dertigste  Jaargang.  1913. — This 
number  opens  with  an  "  In  Memoriam  ''  note  by  Dr.  Bredius 
on  Dr.  E.  W.  Moos  (1864-1912),  the  Director  of  the  Print 
Room  at  Amsterdam  and  joint-editor  with  Dr.  Bredius  of  this 
periodical,  which  contains  a  last  contribution  from  his  pen, 
a  long  and  important  article  on  the  collection  of  Valerius  Rover 
of  Delft  (d.  1739).  In  1751  the  collection  was  acquired  by 
the  Landgraf  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Many  of  the  sixty-four  pictures 
are  still  at  Cassel,  but  others  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the 
French  occupation,  and  some  eventually  found  their  way  to 
St.  Petersburg.  The  inventory  of  the  collection,  dated  1730, 
now  in  the  University  Library  at  Amsterdam,  is  published  at 
the  end  of  the  article.  Dr.  Bredius  also  draws  attention  to 
two  "  verre  eglomis6  "  pictures,  signed  by  Jan  van  der  Heyden, 


one  in  the  Rijks  Museum,  the  other  in  the  Mengelberg  collec- 
tion. Such  works  by  Dutch  masters  of  the  17th  century  are 
exceedingly  rare  ;  Dr.  Bredius  considers  it  probable  that  Van 
der  Heyden  was  taught  by  Jacob  van  der  UHt,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished glass  painter  of  his  day.  Dr.  Hoogewerff  on 
Theodore  Helmbreker,  a  painter  of  Haarlem  (1633-1696)  ;  an 
exhaustive  catalogue  is  given  of  his  paintings  and  drawings, 
including  those  known  to  be  by  him  and  those  ascribed  to  him 
in  old  inventories  and  sale  catalogues.  Dr.  Hofstede  de 
Groot  continues  his  "  Meeningsverscillen  omtrent  Werken  van 
Rembr.indt  ",  and  states  his  reasons  for  being  unable  to  regard 
the  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  armour  in  the  Mortimer  Collec- 
tion (Tuxedo,  near  New  York)  as  the  portrait  of  the  Marquis 
d'Andelot  ;  he  dates  the  Mortimer  picture  about  the  time  of  the 
Banning  Cocq  and  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon — i.e.,  1624-1644. 
The  same  writer  deals  with  one  of  Jacob  Ruisdael's  many 
followers,  Gerrit  van  Hees.  His  works  have  been  wrongly 
ascribed  to  C.  Decker  and  Simon  Du  Bois ;  a  signed  work  of 
1650  is  in  the  museum  at  Haarlem.  The  writer  further  pub- 
lishes two  new  documents  relating  to  Rembrandt  recently 
discovered  by  Jhr.  Rutgers  van  Rozenburg.  Dr,  Schmidt- 
Deoener  replies  to  criticisms  on  his  article  in  "  Onze  Kunst" 
(Jan.,  igi2),  entitled  "Rembrandts  Eendracht  van  het  Land  ". 

Museum.  No.  9,  1912.— Dr.  Bofarull  continues  his  articles 
on  lace,  dealing  principally  in  this  paper  with  Venetian  point, 
though  reproducing  some  notable  examples  of  Spanish  guipure, 
which  ware  referred  to  in  an  earlier  article. 

No.  10. — Dr.  San'PERE  V  Miquel  treats  of  the  14th-century 
artist  Ferrer  Bassa  and  his  work  for  the  nuns  of  Pedralbes 
(Chapel  of  S,  Michael).  The  contract  for  these  paintings  be- 
tween the  painter  and  the  Abbess,  of  1343,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  convent.  The  compositions  show  a  close  connexion  with 
Giottesque  and  more  especially  with  Sienese  painting,  but  one 
figure,  that  of  S.  Alexis,  stands  out  as  distinctively  Spanish. 
Bassa  here  shows  himself  the  precursor  of  masters  like  Bermejo, 
II  Greco  and  Zurbaran.  An  unsigned  note  deals  with  a 
fragment  of  mosaic  with  fish  discovered  last  September  at 
Ampurias  and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Barcelona. 

No.  II. — The  Cathedral  of  Huesca  and  its  works  of  art  are 
discussed  by  Dr.  Gascon  de  Gotor.  Dr.  Domenech  com- 
memorates the  late  Don  Aureliano  Beruete,  the  distinguished 
painter  and  critic,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death. 
Numerous  reproductions  are  given  of  his  works,  an  exhibition 
of  which  was  organized  last  year  by  his  son  with  the assist.mce  of 
Seiior  Sorolla  the  well-known  Valencian  painter.  Archaeological 
discoveries  in  the  Phcenician  necropolis  of  Punta  de  Vaca 
(Cadiz)  are  chronicled.  The  excavations  here,  begun  in  1891 
and  afterwards  discontinued,  were  resumed  in  1911  with  satis- 
factory results. 

No.  12. — This  number  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  works 
of  art  in  the  ancient  Abbey  of  San  Cucufate  del  Valles  in 
Catalonia  by  Father  Gudiol.  A  fragment  of  the  retablo  of 
the  high  altar  with  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Cncn/ate,  now  in  the 
museum  at  Barcelona,  is  ascribed  to  a  Maestro  Alfonso.  The 
All  Saints  altar-piece  in  the  sacristy  at  S.  Cucufate  has  been 
attributed  to  Pedro  Serra,  a  Catalan  painter  of  the  late  14th 
century.  Some  years  ago  this  picture  hung  in  the  church'over 
an  altar,  the  antependium  of  which,  of  carved  wood  and  metal- 
work  adorned  with  gems,  was  of  exceptional  interest  ;  it  has 
now  disappeared,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sold  and  to  be  in 
England  ;  photographs  of  it  exist,  and  the  writer  gives  a 
detailed  description  which  might  lead  to  its  identification 
Other  works  of  art  still  existing  at  Cucufate  are  referred  to  and 
numerous  architectural  details  are  reproduced. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Espanola  de  Excursiones.  IV 
Trimestre.  1912. —  Dr.  Sentenach  continues  his  articles  on 
the  great  portrait  painters  of  Spain  and  deals  at  considerable 
length  with  Velazquez.  At  the  end  a  useful  chronological  list 
of  portraits  generally  ascribed  to  Velazquez  (from  1620- 1656) 
is  given  and  some  pages  are  devoted  to  his  followers.  Under 
the  heading  "  De  Arte  espanol :  1912",  Dr.  Eli'as  Tor.mo 
refers  to  Dr.  Pijoan's  discovery  of  Spanish  miniatures  of  the 
nth  century  in  the  Vatican  Library  ;  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  Hispano-Roman  sculpture  by  Dr.  Gomez  Moreno,  and 
to  the  history  of  Moorish  architecture  by  Dr.  Velazquez  are 
touched  upon.  Concluding  paper  on  goldsmith's  work  in 
Galicia,  by  Dr.  Balsa  de  la  Vega. 
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TWO  UNKNOWN  CARPACCIOS 
BY  TANCRED  BORENIUS 

|F  there  is  a  painter  who  of  late  years 
pas  found  favour  with  writers  on  art  no 
■  less  than  with  the  art-loving  public  it  is 
/surely  Vittore  Carpaccio.  In  their  monu- 
imental  volume,  published  in  1906,  the 
late  Dr.  Ludwig  and  Signor  Molmenti  produced 
what  will  always  remain  a  veritable  mine  of  in- 
formation concerning  Carpaccio  ;    and  although 
the  last  few  years  have  brought  such  notable  addi- 
tions to  his  cciivre  as  Lord  Berwick's  Nativity,  the 
Abdy  Picta,    Mr.    Brocklebank's    Clirist   and   tlie 
Evangelists  and  the  late  Sir  William  Farrer's  Death 
of  Alexander,  the  discovery  of  the  two  seemingly 
quite  unrecorded  portraits  which  we  are  enabled 
to  reproduce  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  P.  and  D. 
Colnaghi   and  Obach    [see  Plates]  is  certainly 
a   very   welcome   surprise.     The  portraits/  com- 
posed a.spendants,  are  obviously  those  of  a  Venetian 
Senator  and  his  wife  ;  they  are  not  authenticated 
by  any  signature,   but   no   doubt    is  possible  as 
regards  the  authorship.     If  any  proof  were  needed, 
a  glance  at  the  Tico  Courtezans  in  the  Museo  Correr 
would  suffice  for  the  lady,  while  a  fellow  to  the 
man  may  easily  be  found,  for  instance,  among  the 
spectators  in  Tlie  Disputation  0/  S.  Steplicn  in  the 
Brera.  The  female  portrait  is  undoubtedly  the  finer 
of  the  two.     Not  only  does  it  display,  in  an  excep- 
tionally high  degree,  those  gifts  of  a  keen  observer 
and  an  original  and  delightful  colourist,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  e.xpect  throughout  the  works  of 
Carpaccio  ;  but  we  also  find  here  a  breadth  and 
a    monumental    simplicity    in    the    design    none 
too  frequent  with  that  gay  and  amiable  portrayer 
of  the  more  obvious  aspects  of  life.     No  doubt  it 
is   the  great  classic   among   the  painters  of   the 
Venetian  Quattrocento,  Gentile  Bellini,  who  in  this 
case  has  exercised  a  disciplining  and  invigorating 
influence  on  the  genius  of  Carpaccio.    It  is  some- 
thing akin  to  Gentile's  artistic  economy  and  power- 
ful synthesis  that  we   find  in  this  portrait.     The 
male  portrait  is  a  less  important  example,  though 
the  artist  has,  of  course,  not  missed  the  colouristic 
opportunity  offered  by  the  Venetian    senatorial 
costume,  the  scarlet  cloak  with  the  black  cap  and 
stole,'a  costume  which  one  does  not  wonder  that  the 
early  Venetian  masters  never  tired  of  painting. 

As  for  the  date  of  these  portraits,  they  may 
without  hesitation  be  assigned  to  the  later  stage  of 
Carpaccio's  career,  when  his  matured  art  assumes 
a  more  serious  and  scholarly  character,  as  is 
especially  evident  in  the  series  of  paintings  for 
the  Scuola  di  S.  Stefano  (1511-1520),  to  one  of 
which  I  have  already  referred  in  connexion  with 
the  male  portrait. 

Among  the  notices  of  portraits  by  Carpaccio  in 
old  Venetian  inventories  and  catalogues  within  my 
knowledge  there  are  none  which  correspond  with 
the  present  pictures.     The  number  of  such  refer- 

'  Both  on  panel  ;  Ihe  female  portrait  15;  by  iij  in.  (40  by  29.5 
cm.)  tlie  male  portrait  15I  by  iij  in.  (40  by  30  cm.). 
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ences  is  not  small  ;  but  this  seems  at  least  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  connoisseurs,  always 
alive  to  Carpaccio's  capacity  for  the  realistic  repre- 
sentation which  he  shows  in  the  S.  Ursula  series,- 
were  apt  to  use  his  name  as  a  kind  of  generic  label 
for  Venetian  portraits  of  the  15th  and  early  i6th 
century.      Where  it  has  been  possible  to  check 
these   attributions,   the    name   of   Carpaccio    has 
always  had  to  be  discarded.    The  result  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  pictures  which  have  now 
come  to  light,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  absolutely 
certain  single  portraits  by  Carpaccio  have  been  pre- 
served.    For  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  feel  quite  convinced  by  the  attribution  to 
Carpaccio,  proposed  by  Dr.  Richter  ^  for  the  half- 
length  of  a  lady  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  at  Haigh  Hall.     Although  it  has  a  con- 
siderable general  resemblance  to  his  style,  the  treat- 
ment of  form  seems  to  me  far  harder  and  tighter 
than  his,  while  the  arrangement  shows  a  timidity 
and  gaticherie  also  quite  foreign  to  him.      More 
directly  connected  with  Carpaccio,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  work  which  has  hitherto  received  but  scant 
notice  from  critics,^  No.  450  in  the  Villa  Borghese, 
the  little  bust  of  a  lady  in  a  green  dress,  with  a 
yellow  cap  like  those  worn  in  the  Correr  Courtezans. 
In  drawing   and   colouring,  it  is  certainly  extra- 
ordinarily like  Carpaccio,  although,  without  seeing 
it  again,  I   will    not   express   a   definite   opinion 
on  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  school-picture.'^ 
Vasari  speaks  in  his  life  of  Carpaccio  of  "molti 
quadri  che  sono  di  sua  mano  in  Venezia  e  ritratti  di 
naturale  e  altro";  but  although  fate  has  dealt  blindly 
with  the  pictures  of  the  early  Venetian  school,  and 
some  further  portraits  by  Carpaccio  may  still  be 
found,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  scarcity  of 
portraits  by  his  hand  is  merely  accidental.     This 
impression  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
=  "'Tis   of  a   dry   manner,  according   to  that  Age;  but  an 
excellent  close  Pursuit  of  A'a^/o-e"  writes  Edward  Wright  of  the 
S.  Ursula  scries  {Some  Obscrvalioiis  made  in  Travdling  through 
France,  Italy,  etc.,  iiitlic  Years  1720,  1721,  and  1722.     London, 
5730,  i,  72).     It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  this  acute  and 
independent  observer,  of  whom  art  history  has  taken  less  notice 
than  he  deserves,  actually  anticipates  Morelli  in  the  judgment 
he  passes  on  the  Magdalen,  at  that  time  shown  as  a  masterpiece 
by  Correggio  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Modena(ii,  403). 
^  Rcl-criorinin  tiir  Kiinstwissenschaft,  .wii,  242. 
^  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  (History  oj  Painting  in  North  Italy, 
2nd  ed.,  i,  180,  n.  2)  pronounce  it  to  be  of  a  later  time  than 
Bellini,  under  whose  name  it  was  formerly  catalogued.     It  is 
now  officially  ascribed  to  Carpaccio. 

^  Among  other  portraits  that  have  been  ascribed  to  Carpaccio 
I  may  notice  the  portrait  of  an  old  man  in  the  Accadeniia 
Carrara  at  13ergamo(No.  i66),  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
by  Mansueti;  and  tlic  so-called  portrait  of  Carpaccio  by  him- 
self in  the  Palazzo  Giustiniani  alle  Zattere  at  Venice,  which  is 
really  the  likeness  of  an  unknown  person  painted  in  1522  by 
Vittore  di  Giovanni,  an  artist  of  Greek  descent  (sec  Ludwig 
and  Molmenti,  Vittore  Carpaccio,  p.  50517.).  The  portrait  of  a 
man  by  Carp.accio  noticed  by  Bartoli  (Le  pittnre  .  .  .  di  Rovigo, 
Venice,  1793,  p.  245)  in  the  Casa  Silvcslri  at  Kovigo,  is  now  in 
the  Accademia  dei  Concordi  of  that  city  ;  it  is  an  excellent  little 
picture,  most  assuredly  not  by  Carpaccio,  but  possibly  by 
Bartolomeo  Vcneto.  Kor  the  vigorous  male  portrait  in  the 
Museo  Correr  (Sala  xvi,  No.  4)  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any 
delinite  attribution. 
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earliest  authority  of  all,  the  "Anonimo  Morelliano  ", 
in  describing  the  artistic  contents  of  the  houses  of  the 
patricians  of  Venice,  does  not  note  in  them  a  single 
portrait  by  Carpaccio,  nor,  indeed,  any  work  by  him 
at  all.  The  proper  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
Carpaccio's  talent  as  a  portrait-painter  was  chiefly, 
and  no  doubt  very  actively,  exercised  in  the 
large  cycles  of  legendary  subjects  for  the  houses  of 


the  Venetian  brotherhoods  and  the  pictures  that 
he  is  known  to  have  painted  for  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Judging  from  what  has  been  preserved,  Alvise 
Vivarini  and  Catena,  among  the  earlier  Venetian 
masters,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  chief 
producers  of  those  family  portraits  which,  as 
Vasari  tells  us,  were  to  be  seen  in  such  large 
numbers  in  the  Venetian  palaces. 


MEDIAEVAL  AND  LATER  ENGRAVED  GEMS  IN  THE  BRITISH 

MUSEUM— I 

BY    O.  M.  DALTON 


J''  HE  collection  of  post-classical  en- 
graved gems  in  the  British  Museum 
does  not  equal  that  of  the  Cabinet 
des  Medailles  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain such  notable  examples  as  the  Imperial 
Collection  at  Vienna.  It  has  inherited  less 
and  its  principal  accessions  have  been  the 
result  of  gradual  purchase.  The  chief  accessions 
have  been  derived  from  collections  formed  for 
the  sake  of  antique  gems,  the  most  important 
being  that  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  acquired  in 
1866,  and  that  formed  by  Henry  Howard,  fourth 
Earl  of  Carlisle  (1694-1758),  acquired  in  1890. 
The  Blacas  series  is  rich  in  imitations  of  the 
antique ;  that  of  Lord  Carlisle,  though  much 
smaller,  includes  interesting  examples  of  Renais- 
sance work,  and  maintains  a  high  standard 
throughout,  a  fact  which  causes  little  surprise 
when  we  remember  the  advantages  which  Lord 
Carlisle  enjoyed  as  a  collector.  The  well-known 
passage  in  Horace  Walpole's  letter  to  West, 
a  propos  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  illustrates  at  once 
the  good  fortune  of  this  nobleman  and  the  enthu- 
siasm which  brought  him  a  deserved  success.'  A 
limited  number  of  stones  were  contained  in  the 
Payne-Knight  and  other  collections  ;  only  a  few 
of  the  Marlborough  gems  were  acquired  by  the 
Museum  in  1899.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  possessed  a 
large  series,  but  very  few  were  above  average 
merit,  and  most  far  below  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  and  following 
articles  is  to  illustrate  a  limited  number  of  the 
Museum  gems,  some  on  account  of  their  individual 
interest,  other<i  as  typical  examples  of  their  epoch. 
The  series  chosen  begins  with  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  from  which  time  the  practice  of  the  gem- 

'  The  letter  was  written  from  Rome  in  May,  1740  :  "  When 
Lord  Carlisle  was  here  last  year  ...  he  asked  to  see  the 
cardinal's  collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios.  Ottoboni  gave 
leave,  and  ordered  the  person  who  showed  them  to  observe 
which  my  lord  admired  most.  My  lord  admired  m  my  :  they 
were  all  sent  back  the  next  morning.  He  sent  the  cardinal  back 
a  line  gold  repeater,  who  returned  him  an  ag.ite  snuff-box, 
and  more  cameos  of  ten  times  the  value.  Voilii  qui  est  fiiii  ! 
Had  my  lord  produced  more  gold  repeaters,  it  would  have  been 
begging  for  more  cameos  ". 


engraver's  art  has  been  continuous.-  It  is  necessary 
to  abandon  Vasari's  view  that  there  was  no 
engraving  worth  the  name  before  the  pontificates 
of  Martin  V  and  Paul  II  ;  discovery  of  actual 
gems,  and  research  in  mediaeval  inventories,  prove 
that  work  of  no  mean  quality  was  produced  before 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  that,  too, 
in  countries  north  of  the  Alps.  Two  gems  on  the 
Plate  [b  and  g]  may  be  cited  in  support  of 
this  contention.  The  larger  with  the  Noli  vie 
tangeve  is  of  a  style  which  should  carry  us  back  to 
the  13th  century  ;  the  smaller  stone  with  three 
men  in  a  ship  closely  recalls  mediaeval  seals 
of  maritime  cities  :  one  may  compare,  for  Eng- 
land, those  of  New  Shoreham,  Fordwich  and 
Scarborough,  all  either  of  the  13th  or  the  14th 
century.  Nor  are  these  examples  alone.  The 
Carrand  collection  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence, 
which  is  French  in  origin,  includes  an  onyx 
cameo  with  a  lady  standing  holding  her  hawk, 
while  her  pet  dog  fawns  upon  her  knee,  a  charm- 
ing work  identical  in  sentiment  with  the  secular 
art  of  the  early  14th  century  in  France,  to  which 
date  and  country  it  may  probably  be  assigned.  The 
inventories  make  mention  of  other  cameos  with 
similar  subjects, e.^'.,  a  lady  seated  holding  her  hawk, 
and  two  ladies  playing  draughts.  Some  of  the 
intaglio  gems  on  seals  of  about  the  same  period 
are  shown  by  costume  and  other  features  to 
be  contemporary  work,  and  the  class  will  be 
represented  in  a  later  article.  It  is  probable, then, 
that  for  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century  the  engraving  of  hard  stones  was 
not  only  practised  in  North-Western  Europe,  but 
practised  with  the  skill  to  be  expected  from  an  age 
in  which    fine  craftsmanship  was  general.     Italy 

2  Between  late  Roman  times  and  the  13th  century  there 
occur  periods  during  which  the  art  of  engraving  hard  stones 
can  hardly  have  been  practised  at  all  in  the  West.  E.arly 
Christian  traditions  feebly  survived  in  the  Merovingian  epoch, 
and  the  Carolingian  era  witnessed  a  really  remarkable  revival, 
of  which  the  finest  work,  the  Crystal  of  Lothair,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  But  from  the  loth  century  information  is 
almost  non-existent,  and  probably  engraving  upon  crystal,  more 
or  less  after  the  Oriental  style,  represented  the  principal 
achievement  of  the  lapidary.  Byzantine  gems  form  a  class 
apart,  which  is  not  of  great  signilicance,  and  is  here  omitted. 
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may  have  been  first  in  the  field;  but  evidently 
France  and  England  were  quick  to  follow  suit ; 
there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  two  gems  here 
shown  should  not  be  of  English  origin. 

In  the  period  covered  by  the  later  14th  and  the 
early  15th  centuries  the  art  became  widely  estab- 
lished. It  is  represented  in  the  Museum  collection 
by  two  intaglios  onsapphire, which  will  bedescribed 
in  a  later  article  ;  one  is  cut  on  both  faces,  with  a 
female  head,  and  with  an  eagle  ;  the  other  repre- 
sents a  seated  prince,  conjectured  to  be  the  Due 
de  Berry.  The  inventories  of  this  prince,  like 
those  of  his  brother  Charles  V,  have  numerous 
entries  relating  to  gems  of  contemporary  work- 
manship. Each  contains  about  fifteen  examples, 
for  the  most  part  bearing  on  religious  subjects;  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  however,  in  relation  to 
the  sapphire  just  mentioned,  that  the  Duke's 
inventory  contains  two  stones  with  his  portrait.' 
Other  remarkable  gems  are  one  or  two  with  the 
device  of  a  bear,  and  one  with  a  Saracen's  head  in 
a  turban  (lice  d'liiie  toiiaillc).  The  important 
cameo  in  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  at  Paris, 
representing  Noah  drinking  under  a  vine,  has 
been  identified  as  once  the  property  of  Charles  V. 
The  name  of  an  engraver  working  in  the  time  of 
the  Due  de  Berry  has  also  come  down  to  us  :  it  is 
Scapessonal,  a  curious  form,  possibly  of  Italian 
origin.'  As  the  15th  century  advanced,  gem-engrav- 
ing flourished  more  and  more,  receiving  a  powerful 
stimulus  from  the  growing  enthusiasm  for  antique 
art  which  encouraged  imitation  in  every  branch. 
Princes  and  Popes  collected  antiques  and  encou- 
raged contemporary  engravers- the  names  of  Pau  1 1 1 
(Barbo^and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  head  a  long  list 
of  enlightened  patrons  ;  great  artists  like  Donatello 
and  Ghiberti  showed  a  lively  interest  in  this  minute 
sculpture.  Italy  now  assumed  an  undisputed 
supremacy  which  she  was  destined  to  maintain  for 
a  long  period.  She  had  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  ancient  art  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  any 
other  nation  ;  the  best  talent  of  the  Renaissance  was 
at  her  disposal.  But  even  in  Italy,  mediasval  tradi- 
tions seem  to  liave  affected  gem-engraving  well  into 
the  century ;  the  fine  stone  with  the  Virgin  and  Child 
[Plate,  f]  is  still  mediaeval  in  sentiment.'  But  the 
time  of  Cosmo,  Piero  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was 
a  period  of  transition  in  which  the  new  influences 
rapidly  displaced  the  feeling  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

To   this  period  belongs  the  important  cameo 

s  An  intaglio  on  spinel  ruby,  formerly  in  the  Arundel  and 
Marlborough  collections,  is  thought  to  have  belonged  to 
Charles  V,  and  has  been  regarded  as  his  portrait. 

■>].  Guiffrey,  Iiiventaires  dc  Jean  Due  th  Berry,  n,  p.  287. 
The  best-known  Italian  name  for  the  late  14th  century  is 
Benedetto  Peruzzi.fl.  about  1380. 

^This  is  engraved  on  one  face  of  a  "double"  cameo  in  the 
Waddesdon  Bequest ;  the  other  face  has  the  bust  of  a  girl  in 
very  high  relief  which,  though  by  some  considered  antique, 
appears  to  be  Italian,  of  the  earliest  Quattrocento.  If  the  two 
faces  were  not  engraved  at  the  same  time,  then  the  religious 
subject  is  probably  the  later  of  the  two,  but  if  this,  as  seems 
possible,  is  also  Italian,  not  by  very  much. 


representing  Noah  entering  into  the  Ark,  which 
came  into  the  Museum  with  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Carlisle  [Plate,  m].  An  angel  hovering  in  mid 
air  communicates  the  divine  command  to  the 
patriarch,  who  stands  on  the  extreme  left  by  the 
ark,  about  which  are  seen  the  various  beasts  and 
birds  ;  the  bull  has  already  entered,  and  is  visible 
through  the  open  doors.  On  the  right  stand 
Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet,  with  their  wives,  and 
the  wife  of  Noah  ;  upon  the  door  is  the  well- 
known  abbreviation  of  Lorenzo's  name  (LAVR. 
MED)."  The  evidence  that  the  cameos  formed 
part  of  the  Medici  collection  is  not,  however, 
wholly  dependent  upon  this,  for  it  is  described  in 
the  old  Medici  inventory '  from  which  we  gather 
two  points:  that  the  stone,  like  other  valued  objects 
in  the  Middle  Ages — for  instance,  drinking  cups — 
had  attained  the  honour  of  an  individual  name  ; 
and  that  it  is  still  in  its  original  gold  mount,  for  the 
back  is  pounced  with  floral  designs  as  described. 
Its  history  between  the  15th  and  i8th  centuries 
seems  to  be  unknown.  One  would  suppose  that 
it  left  Florence  before  the  final  restoration  of  the 
Medici,  for  the  members  of  the  ducal  line  were 
always  too  interested  in  gems  to  have  suffered 
such  a  stone  as  this  to  have  passed  out  of  their 
possession.  It  may  have  been  removed  either 
after  the  expulsion  of  Piero  II  in  1494,  or  after  the 
assassination  of  Alessandro  in  1530.  But  it  was 
known  to  Gori,  who  reproduces  it  more  than 
once  ;  while  Mariette*  states  that  it  was  in 
Paris  in  1737,  not  long  before  its  acquisition  by 
Lord  Carlisle.  While  still  in  Italy,  it  had  been 
cast  and  reproduced  as  a  plaquette,  examples 
of  which  are  in  Paris  and  Berlin.^  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Gori  and  Molinier  were  wrong 
in  regarding  this  cameo  as  late  antique,  and  that 
Mariette  was  right  when  he  assigned  it  to  a 
Florentine  of  the  15th  century,  comparing  the 
style    with    that  of  Ghiberti's  Baptistery  doors."^ 

*  The  British  Museum  possesses  another  cameo  with  the 
same  letters  ;  it  is  smaller  in  size  and  of  less  interest,  repre- 
senting a  lion.  The  majority  of  the  gems  so  signed  are  in  the 
Uffizi  at  Florence  and  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

'  "Un  chammeo  grande leghato  in  oro  chiamato  YArcUn,  entrovi 
S  figure,  4  maschi  e  4  femine,  i  agnolo  in  aria,  i  choppia  di 
chavalli,  2  lioni  et  piu  altri  anhiiali,  punzonato  da  rovescio  cho 
fogliami"  (f.  200).  E.  Miintz,  "  Les  collections  d'antiquites  de 
Laurent  le  Magnifique"  in  Revue  archeologiqnc,  1879,  p.  246. 

"  Tmilc-  lies  f'ierrcs  gravees,  i,  p.  417. 

"In  the  Dreyfus  Collection  and  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum. 
At  a  lalcr  date  it  was  reproduced  by  Tassie  (No.  13,831).  As 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  connexion  with  intaglios, 
the  connexi.in  between  engraved  gems  and  medals  and 
plaqueltes  was  always  close. 

'"  Traitc  lies  pierres  gravees,  as  above  :  "  Le  sujet  du  Cam^e 
est  certainement  d'invention  moderne,  il  est  dans  le  poiit  de  ces 
Bas-reliefs  qui  enrichissent  les  portes  de  bronze  du  Baptistaire 
de  Florence  faites  dans  le  quinzieme  siecle  par  Laurent 
Ghiberti  ".  We  may  note  two  other  gems  with  numerous 
figures  and  subjects  from  Genesis.  Both  have  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Joseph,  and  one  is  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  other  was  in 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  possession,  though  its  present  whereabouts 
is  unknown  to  mc.  But  it  is  accessible  in  Tassie's  reproduc- 
tions, which  show  that  part  of  a  verse  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew  is 
cut  in  relief,  an  indication  of  Renaissance  date. 
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We  know  that  Ghiberti  studied  gems,  and  that 
the  Dioiiicd  ivith  the  Pnllndiinti,  now  at  Naples, 
especially  attracted  his  attention.  But  though 
the  date  of  our  cameo  would  seem  to  preclude 
any  immediate  relation  to  Ghiberti — its  style 
suggests  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century — the 
engraver  was  clearly  influenced  to  some  extent 
by  his  manner.  The  free  "  classical  "  style  of  the 
nude  son  of  the  patriarch  standing  in  the  fore- 
ground on  the  right  represents  at  an  advanced 
stage  a  process  of  emancipation  which  had  begun 
at  a  much  earlier  period  of  Florentine  sculpture, 
and  is  exemplified  among  the  figures  inset  in  the 
foliage  on  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral.  It  is 
probably  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  assign  this  work  to  a  particular 
artist ;  a  certain  reminiscence  of  the  earlier 
Pisan  schools  renders  Mr.  C.  W.  King's  attribu- 
tion to  Pollaiuolo  unacceptable.  When  the 
gem  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Museum, 
Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  with  more  probability,  sug- 
gested the  name  of  Domenico  de'  Cammei,  who 
worked  for  Lodovico  il  Moro  at  Milan.  Un- 
fortunately, the  known  work  of  this  engraver  is 
only  represented  by  one  or  two  portraits  which 
do  not  help  us  very  much  in  coming  to  a  definite 
conclusion. 

The  close  of  the  15th  century  saw  a  very  general 
development  of  the  gem-engraver's  art.  In  another 
article  something  will  be  said  of  its  practice  at  the 
Court  of  Ren6  of  Anjou,  in  connexion  with  the 
interesting  portrait  cameo  of  that  prince,  acquired 
with  the  Carlisle  Collection.  With  the  i6th 
century  we  enter  the  period  of  well-known 
engravers — Giovanni  delle  Corniole,  Giovanni 
Bernardi  di  Castel  Bolognese,  Valerio  Belli  and 
others,  whose  history  is  too  well  known  to  need 
discussion  here.  The  rest  of  this  article  may  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  illustrating,  by  means 
of  the  remaining  cameos  on  the  Plate  some  of 
the  more  obvious  characteristics  which  distin- 
guished the  work  of  the  Renaissance  from  the 
antique.  Discrimination  of  the  two  classes  is  some- 
times easy,  but  there  are  occasions  when  it  becomes 
exceedingly  difficult,  especially  where  a  common  or 
typical  design  is  copied  :  it  is  often  by  no  means 
easy  to  say  whether  such  work  is  antique  or  not. 
And  in  the  case  of  "  stock  "  portraits — for  instance, 
those  of  Roman  imperial  personages — the  difficulty 
is  sensibly  increased,  for  there  are  fewer  adven- 
titious details  to  betray  the  modern  hand.  Goethe 
long  ago,  discussing  this  question,  said  that  in  the 
end  there  would  always  remain  cases  in  which  the 
criterion  could  only  be  subjective  :  a  man  might 
convince  himself,  but  would  be  unable  to  convince 
another.  In  this  he  confirms  the  opinion  of 
Scaliger  "  whose  very  sane  remarks  may  be  borne 

"  Scaligei's  words  are  worth  quoting  even  to-day,  when  the 
task  of  discrimination  is  less  hopeless  than  in  the  second  half 
of  the  i6lh  century  :  "  Mirum  quam  multa  et  abstrusa  et  ignota 


in  mind  when  the  temptation  to  be  oracular 
becomes  too  strong. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  sound,  the  Renais- 
sance was  in  some  respects  further  from  the  classic 
spirit  than  was  the  mediaeval  art  which  it  dis- 
placed. The  mediaeval  gem,  like  the  greater 
sculpture  contemporary  with  it,  evinces  a  true  feel- 
ing for  symmetry  and  restraint;  it  has  an  instinct 
for  simplicity,  and  avoids  the  inessential ;  even  in 
examples  like  those  here  illustrated  these  qualities 
are  in  some  degree  apparent.  In  so  far,  therefore, 
there  is  community  of  aim  and  sentiment  between 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  this  is  rather 
diminished  than  increased  by  the  advent  of  the 
Revival.  The  new  period  had  not  the  discipline 
of  that  which  it  superseded  ;  it  was  not  impersonal 
enough  ;  the  need  for  honest  self-assertion  was 
too  strong  to  be  repressed.  Where  it  copies  a 
model,  and  is  forced  into  restraint,  we  feel  that  it 
works  under  protest ;  the  result  is  often  simply 
dull.  The  gem  with  Ganymede  giving  nectar  to 
the  eagle  [Plate,  j]  a  familiar  classical  subject, 
illustrates  this  heaviness.  It  was  far  more  difficult 
for  the  engraver  of  the  Renaissance  to  practise 
literal  imitation  of  this  kind  than  for  his  neo- 
classical successor  of  the  i8th  century,  whose 
work,  compared  with  his,  is  as  the  translation  to  the 
paraphrase.  To  antique  subjects  he  was  very 
loyal ;  he  never,  like  Bernini  and  his  successors, 
diverged  into  untrodden  paths  from  the  mere  love 
of  novelty  ;  but  in  rendering  them  he  allowed 
himself  the  scope  which  his  eager  nature  required. 
The  Renaissance  loves  opulence  and  intricacy  of 
effect ;  it  does  not  abstain  from  the  superfluous  or 
the  intricate ;  it  welcomes  accessories  as  the 
Elizabethan  drama  welcomed  them  ;  it  has  no 
objection  to  a  confusing  number  of  actors.  The 
balance  and  symmetry  of  the  Grreco-Roman  gem 
are  thus  apt  to  disappear,  expelled  by  an  irregular 
luxuriance ;  the  pose  even  of  resting  figures  often 
suggests  a  latent  restlessness.  Italian  sculpture  in 
bronze  and  marble  had  admitted  the  pictorial 
treatment ;  the  gem-engraver  within  his  narrow 
limits  did  the  same.  He  does  not  shun  perspec- 
tival  effects,  and  will  even  introduce  distant 
landscape  as  a  background,  a  thing  abhorrent  to 
Hellenic  notions.  His  readiness  to  experiment  and 
strikeout  new  lines  extends  to  technical  processes, 
and  is  especially  marked  towards  the  close  of  the 
i6th  century.  He  is  not  always  content  with  the 
sober  modelling  which  usually  suffices  llie  antique 
engraver  :  he  will  sometimes  have  reliefs  of  exces- 
sive prominence,  while  the  undercutting  of  limbs 
until  they  are  almost  detached  gives  him  pleasure 
as  a  proof  of  virtuosity.  The  result  of  these 
tendencies  is  to  deprive  the  Renaissance  gem  of 

in  gemmis  reperiuntur,  in  quibus  interpretandis  srepe  puto  ludi 
operam.  Non  enim  dubium  est  quin  multa  verisimilia  dici 
possint,  sed  quae  vera  prnsstare  nemo  potest,  nisi  qui  nimis 
judicio  S'jo  confidant,  et  alienum  contemnunt  ". 
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the  perfection  and  repose  characteristic  of  the  best 
work  of  antiquity,  but  at  the  same  time  to  endow  it 
with  undeniable  Hfe.  The  small  Bacchic  scene  in 
the  lowest  row  is  all  alive  ;  it  represents  a  not  quite 
perfect  but  very  buoyant  art,  akin  to  the  lighter 
Italian  poetry  of  a  slightly  earlier  time.  It  dates 
from  the  i6th  century;  but  it  speaks  the  language 
of  more  than  one  familiar  Tuscan  poem.  There 
are  lines,  for  instance,  in  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent's  "  Bacco  e  Arianna "  which  the  engraver 
of  this  stone  might  have  had  in  his  mind,'-  so 
nearly  do  the  cameo  and  the  verses  reflect  each 
other's  spirit.  The  rendering  in  each  case  is 
typical  of  the  period,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
executed  in  any  other.  A  Greek  would  have 
given  other  turns  to  the  expression,  and  touched 
the  subject  with  a  lighter  hand  ;  a  Pichler  would 
no  more  have  cut  the  stone  in  this  particular  way 
than  a  poet  of  the  Regency  would  have  composed 
verses  of  tiie  same  exuberance. 

Plate,  h,  illustrates  another  relation  of  the 
Renaissance  to  an  antique  subject,  this  time  the 
somewhat  meticulous  attitude  of  the  humanist. 
The  subject  is  The  Fall  of  Plinctoii ;  the  treat- 
ment is  narrative  and  pictorial,  and  essentially 
undramatic.  The  antique  rendering  of  this 
subject  shows  us  as  a  rule  the  moment  of 
the  fall  ;  the  persons  represented  are  few,  and 
the  unity  of  action  is  preserved.  Very  different 
is  the  method  of  the  artist  who  produced  this 
minute  and  curious  work.  Having  a  story  to 
tell,  he  wants  to  insert  as  much  as  possible.  He 
begins  with  Phaeton  aloft  on  the  clouds,  still  driv- 
ing without  disaster  to  himself.  Below  is  a  crowd 
of  characters — Eridanus,  Cycnus,  already  a  swan, 
the  Sisters  fast  changing  into  poplars,  and  in  a 
remoter  plane,  small  figures,  perhaps  tributaries  of 
Eridanus,  participating  in  the  scene.  It  is  diffuse 
narration  and  not  drama ;  it  has  no  peripeteia 
though  with  such  a  subject  it  might  have  seemed 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  one.*"  It  violates  the 
unity  of  time,  for  the  transformations  are  premature, 
and  nothing  has  happened  to  justify  a  depar- 
ture from  natural  law.  It  violates  the  old  glyptic 
conventions  with  regard  to  space  by  introducing 
distant  subsidiary  figures  on  another  scale.  If  the 
previous  gem  suggests  the  swinging  movement  of 
the  Tuscan  canzone  the  present  recalls  rather  the 
infinite  precision  of  some  humanist's  Latin  poem. 

Of  the  remaining  gems,  several  are  introduced 

'■-  Where  tlie  satyrs,  nymphs  and  Silenus  come  romping  on 
the  scene  : 

"  Hor  d.T  Bacco  riscaldati 
Ballon  salton  tuttavia  ; 
Chi  vuol  esser  lieta  sia  : 
Di  donian  non  ci  e  certezza  ". 
The  difference  between  these  lines  and  those  which  Anacreon 
devoted  to  the  same  kind  of  theme  is  just  that  between  this 
vivacious  Renaissance  gem  and  the  less  emphatic  work  of  the 
Hellenic  artist. 

"  However,  a  plaquelte  by  Giovanni  Bernardi  in  like  manner 
represents  Phaeton  still  in  control  of  the  car,  though  the  multi- 
plication of  accessories  is  there  avoided. 


to  illustrate  the  innovating  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  matters  of  technical  procedure.  In  the  Apollo 
and  Mai'syas  [Plate,  k],  the  relief  is  in  places  very 
high,  and  a  landscape  is  lightly  indicated  at  the  back. 
In  The  Devotion  of  Cnitins  [Plate,  o]  there  is  again 
landscape,  and  a  red  stratum  is  ingeniously  used  to 
give  colour  to  the  flames  issuing  from  the  yawning 
gulf.  In  the  Roman  Triumph  [Plate,  l],  perhaps 
a  triumph  of  Titus,  the  cutting  is  extremely  deep ; 
the  whole  is  packed  and  overcrowded,  producing  a 
confused  unsculptural  effect.  Much  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  the  head  of  Our  Lord  [Plate,  c]. 
Here,  as  not  infrequently  in  the  i6th  century, 
heliotrope  has  been  chosen,  and  the  red  markings 
are  cleverly  used  to  indicate  the  blood  falling  from 
the  crown  of  thorns.  A  good  example  of  this 
ingenuity,  for  which  the  engraver  Masnago  was 
celebrated,  is  seen  in  a  Flagellation  in  the  Louvre, 
cut  in  the  same  stone.  In  the  religious  subjects  at 
the  top  of  the  plate,  the  characteristics  above  indi- 
cated are  easily  recognized,  though  here  the  absence 
of  classical  prototypes  renders  novelty  less  discon- 
certing than  in  the  gems  previously  considered. 
The  Crucifixion  [d]  is  overcrowded  with  figures,  and 
betrays  its  period  by  its  pictorial  rendering  of  the 
subject.  The  Flagellation  [e]  has  more  space  and 
symmetry  ;  but  the  architectural  background  is  a 
feature  repugnant  to  classical  feeling.  The  mystical 
subject  on  the  remaining  gem  [a],  if  less  confused 
than  The  Crucifixion,  is  equally  typical  of  the 
Renaissance  by  its  dramatic  character  and  tendency 
to  over-expression.  It  is  of  peculiar  interest 
because  it  copies,  as  Mr.  Maclagan  has  pointed  out, 
the  upper  part  of  a  terra-cotta  relief  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,*'  the  lower  part  of 
which  shows  a  third  angel  with  his  back  to  the 
spectator,  holding  up  a  chalice  in  each  hand  to 
catch  the  blood  from  Our  Lord's  feet,  while  on 
his  right  and  left  kneel  S.  John  the  Baptist  and 
S.  Jerome.  The  scene  represents  Our  Lord 
standing  before  the  Cross,  his  arms  supported  by 
the  Virgin  and  S.  John,  while  beyond  them  two 
angels  of  smaller  stature  hold  chalices  for  the 
blood  from  the  wounds  in  either  hand.  One 
supports  himself  on  the  column  of  the  Flagella- 
tion. In  the  background  are  the  two  Maries  ; 
the  lance,  reed,  scourges  and  titnlus  complete  the 
composition.  This  development  of  the  common 
iconographic  type  generally  known  as  "The  Man  of 
Sorrows"  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  illuminated 
MSS.,  and  if  it  occurs  among  pictures  or  engrav- 
ings of  the  i6th  century,  it  is  exceedingly  rare.'^ 
The  probable  Florentine  origin  of  this  gem  suggests 
a  concluding  remark  on  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  gem-engraving  in  Italy  during  the  Renais- 
sance.    Rome  naturally  attracted  artists  from  all 

"We  shall  find,  in  dealing  with  intaglio  stones,  another 
apparent  imitation  upon  a  gem  of  a  Florentine  relief,  also  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

'^  This  kind  of  subject  has  been  sometimes  described  as  the 
Eucharistic  Eccc  Homo. 
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parts,  and  at  any  rate  from  the  time  of  Paul  II 
must  have  afforded  permanent  occupation  to 
many.  But  the  chief  place  must  be  assigned  to 
Florence,  where  the  patronage  of  the  house  of 
Medici  was  exerted  almost  continuously  in  favour 
of  this  art  from  the  time  of  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent down  to  that  of  Giovanni  Gastone  the  last 
representative  of  the  ducal  line.  Next  to  Florence 
came  Milan,  where  the  tradition  which  began  with 
the  Sforzas  was  also  long  continued  ;  then  came 
the  smaller  N.  Italian  courts,     Venice  and  Genoa, 


though  not  unrepresented,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  prominent  as  towns  less  noted  for  their 
wealth  or  population.  At  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance nearly  all  the  engravers  of  talent  were 
natives  of  North  or  Central  Italy ;  the  men  who 
practised  their  art  at  foreign  Courts  were  chiefly 
North  Italians  ;  Matteo  dal  Nassaro,  and  Caraglio 
came  from  Verona,  Jacopo  da  Trezzo,  Masnago 
and  Miserone  from  Milan.  Naples  does  not  seem 
to  have  assumed  an  important  place  until  a  later 
tune. 


"DAVID  ET  SES  ELEVES"  AT  THE  PETIT  PALAIS- 
BY  CAMILLE  GRONKOWSKr 


.II 


THE  PUPILS 

'O  Louis  David  is  due  the  distinction 
of  having  formed  nearly  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pupils,  some  of  whom 
were  remarkable  artists.  In  spite  of  his 
strong  will  and  domineering  temper, 
the  master  was  wise  enough  to  leave  every  pupil 
free  to  develop  his  own  temperament — perhaps  the 
only  point  on  which  he  ever  showed  himself  liberal, 
but,  after  all,  one  not  without  its  importance. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  at  the  Petit  Palais 
is  that  the  exhibition  collects  round  the  head  of 
the  school  numerous  works  signed  by  names  many 
of  which  are  almost  unknown  to  the  general  public. 
Hitherto  these  works  have  remained  concealed, 
dispersed  among  provincial  museums  or  still  more 
discreetly  secluded  in  private  houses,  and  I  mention 
private  houses  advisedly  rather  than  collectors' 
galleries,  because  many  of  the  pictures  which  I  am 
about  to  pass  in  review  scarcely  ever  emerge  from 
the  private  apartments  of  their  owners  and  have 
never  stood  fire  in  an  auction  room.  Indeed,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  works  are  family  portraits  which 
have  been  hanging  on  the  family  walls  for  more 
than  a  century,  so  that  their  appearance  for  the 
first  time  ranged  on  the  walls  of  a  public  gallery 
attracts  the  curious. 

Side  by  side  with  the  celebrated  pupils,  to  whom 
I  shall  return  later,  are  certain  painters  with  whose 
works  the  public  are  not  so  familiar.  Among 
these  Granet  (1775-1848)  is  especially  remarkable. 
He  is  a  subtle,  delicate  colourist,  who  has  long 
been  disregarded,  but  is  now  beginning  to  attract 
particular  attention.  His  field  of  observation  was 
not  very  extended ;  he  almost  always  painted 
interiors  of  monasteries  or  quiet  cloisters  and  the 
religious  who  inhabit  them,  but  he  always  com- 
posed his  work  with  extraordinary  care.  Granet 
was  born  and  died  at  Aix-en-Provence,  and 
bequeathed  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty 
pictures  and  drawings  to  the  town  museum.  The 
exhibition  has  been  enabled  to  draw  on  this 
important  reserve  ;  notably  we  have  La  Mori  du 
•Translated  for  the  Author  from  the  French. 
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Poiissiii,  La  Salle  d'Asile  [PLATE  II,  c],  and  Lcs 
Dernicrs  Moments  d'une  rcligiense.  But  we  must  not 
forget  an  exquisite  little  canvas  in  a  pale  tone,  Le 
Jeiiiie  Desiiiateiir  from  the  collection  of  M.  Maurice 
iVIagnin.  We  shall  stop  long  before  a  frame 
containing  several  landscapes  full  of  penetrating 
vision,  reminding  us  of  Corot.  Some  sepias,  too, 
attain  real  grandeur  within  their  diminutive 
compass.  The  Salle  Grandet  will  perhaps  give 
the  Parisian  public  an  unexpected  sensation. 

Rouget  (1784-1869)  was  not  only  David's  pupil, 
but  also  his  collaborator,  notably  in  the  famous 
canvas,  Le  Sacre.  Rouget,  mounted  on  a  scaffold, 
did  the  preliminary  painting,  while  the  master 
assisted  from  an  armchair  and  added  the  essen- 
tial touches  with  his  own  hand.  It  has  become 
customary  to  regret  this  collaboration,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  flat  and  dull 
tonality  of  several  canvases  signed  by  David. 
But  perhaps  after  all  we  shall  partially  revise  this 
judgment  when  we  examine  some  of  the  canvases 
exhibited  here,  particularly  the  magnificent  portrait 
of  Rouget  by  himself,  lent  by  his  descendant  Mme. 
Rouget.  The  tones  are  discreet  certainly,  but  they 
are  quite  harmonious. 

Another  very  interesting  artist  is  Alexandre 
Evariste  Fragonard  (1780-1850),  son  of  the  great 
Honore  Fragonard.  His  warm  colour  reminds 
us  of  his  father's  palette.  I  especially  admire  the 
two  pictures  lent  by  M.  Sibillat,  Boissy  d'Aiiglas  and 
LeSerment  dn  Jen  de  Paitme;  the  light  circulates, 
the  movement  is  true,  and  the  presentment 
dramatic. 

We  shall  pause  with  curiosity  and  advantage  too 
before  the  works — of  Blaizot,  the  author  of  a 
vigorous  portrait  of  a  woman,  lent  by  the  Musee 
de  Coutance  ; — of  Rioult  (1780-1864),  a  charming 
"  little  master "  who  having  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  hand  painted  from  1820  onwards  with  his 
left ; — of  Gauffier,  who  relates  episodes  of  the 
Napoleonic  period  with  a  care  of  detail  sometimes 
exaggerated  ; — of  Abel  de  Pujol,  a  too  precise  por- 
traitist ; — of  Couder,  a  belated  imitator  of  Gerard 
Dou;  and  lastly  of  Riesener,  a  singularly  unequal 
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artist,  who  when  he  is  successful  is  very  successful. 
Also  very  unequal  is  the  Belgian,  Navez  ;  at  times 
he  attains  real  merit  in  composition  and  colour,  as 
in  his  fine  picture,  La  fainillc  Hanptinne,  lent  by 
the  Musee  Royal  de  Bruxelles.  Laneuville  (t  1826) 
signed  some  excellent  portraits  which  have  often 
been  taken  for  David's,  and  in  some  cases  it  needs 
close  examination  to  avoid  that  mistake.  Franque 
is  an  exact  painter,  full  of  good  intention,  but 
lacking  in  style.  As  to  Claude-Marie  Dubufe 
(t  1864),  he  is  entirely  without  pretence ;  he  trans- 
lates in  pictorial  terms,  sometimes  with  talent,  the 
fashions  and  physiognomies  of  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe,  already  so  far  removed  from  our  own. 
Delecluse  (1781-1863),  whose  canvases  we  may 
pass  over  as  somewhat  puerile,  I  merely  mention 
as  the  author  of  the  fine  book,  "  David  et  son 
Ecole  ",  published  in  1855. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  at  length  on  Jean-Baptiste 
Isabey  (1767-1855),  for  his  numerous  works  are 
well  known.  However,  three  glass  cases  contain 
the  pretty  miniatures  executed  by  the  elegant  and 
unwearying  brush  of  the  Empress  Josephine's 
First  Painter,  who  also  made  time  to  act  as 
Designer  to  the  Cabinet  of  Ceremonies,  as  Director 
of  Decoration  at  the  Opera,  and  as  Assistant- 
Custodian  of  the  Musee  Royal.  The  elite  society 
of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  lives  again  in 
his  pleasing  miniatures. 

The  most  celebrated  of  David's  pupils  are 
Gerard,  Girodet-Trioson,  Gros  and  Ingres.  All 
four  are  well  represented  at  the  Petit  Palais. 

Girodet  (1767-1824)  won  the  unexpected  honour 
of  being  preferred  to  David  at  the  competition  of 
1810.  G'lrodtti's  Scene  dti  Deluge  he^i  LcsSabiiies, 
which  seems  strange  to  us  nowadays.  Moreover, 
Girodet  is  an  unequal  artist,  as  can  be  plainly 
seen  at  the  Exhibition.  His  study  for  La  Moil 
d'Atala  will  attract  little  notice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  charming  Daiiac,  lent  by  M.  Raoul 
Brinquant,  will  be  highly  appreciated.  The 
slightly  clad  Danae  is  no  one  else  than  Mile. 
Lange,  the  celebrated  actress.  This  attractive  pic- 
ture, besides  being  full  of  allusion,  is  also  a  fine  piece 
of  painting.  In  quite  a  diHercnt  genre  we  shall 
also  admire  a  bold  portrait  from  the  Comtesse  de 
Marois's  collection,  Le  Rot  Mural  (1812),  firmly 
posed  and  solidly  painted  [Plate  II,  d]  ;  a  very 
vigorous  likeness  of  the  Comtede  Seze  [Plate  I  1,e], 
the  defender  of  Louis  XVI,  lent  by  the  Comtesse  de 
Seze;  and  also  two  excellent  drawings,  lent  by:Mme. 
Leon  Say,  representing  Berlin  I'aine  and  Armand 
Berlin,  sketched  by  the  artist  after  a  family  party. 

Antoine  Gros  (1771-1834)  was  a  painter  of 
magnificent  temperament ;  he  is  really  the  father 
of  the  romantic  school.  He  entered  David's 
studio  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  influence  of  his  master,  whose 
sincere  and  devoted  friend  he  always  remained, 
did    not    always   advance    the    natural    develop- 


ment of  his  career  or  even  of  his  talent ; 
for  David's  influence  was  opposed  to  Gros's  innate 
temperament.  The  gifted  author  of  the  Pesliferes 
(le  Jaffa  and  of  La  Bataille  d'Eylan  was  hampered 
all  through  his  life  by  the  Davidian  aesthetics, 
which  were  contrary  to  a  nature  such  as  his, 
overflowing  with  fire,  freedom  and  audacity. 
Having  been  left  in  charge  of  David's  studio  when 
he  was  exiled,  Gros  became  against  his  will  the 
official  defender  of  a  declining  system,  and  not 
only  did  his  own  works  virtually  repudiate  it,  but 
he  became  himself  the  butt  of  a  New  School, 
whose  savage  attacks  finally  drove  him  to  suicide. 
Of  his  twelve  canvases  exhibited  at  the  Petit 
Palais  I  give  the  preference  to  a  charming  little 
portrait  of  a  young  woman  lent  by  M,  Maurice 
Magnin,  painted  in  a  fine  unctuous  impasto  and 
eminently  truthful ;  it  is  akin  to  certain  portraits 
painted  later  by  Courbet. 

The  Baron  Fran9ois  Gerard  (1770- 1837)  '^^'^o 
had  been  Gros's  comrade  in  David's  studio,  used 
the  supple  faculty  which  appears  in  his  painting  to 
supplant  his  former  friend  in  popular  favour,  at 
a  time  when  Gros  had  already  lost  his  credit  with 
the  new  generation  on  account  of  his  constant 
attachment  to  the  author  of  Les  Sabincs.  By  the 
exercise  of  much  diplomacy  Gerard  left  to  his 
rival  all  scenes  from  the  antique  with  all  their  old- 
fashioned  properties,  while  he  himself  continued 
the  brilliant  series  of  portraits  inaugurated  by 
his  facile  and  elegant  brush  during  the  Imperial 
period,  and  boldly  embarked  on  rf^wre-subjects 
and  scenes  of  contemporary  life.  The  shrewd 
painter  thus  managed  to  enlist  sympathy  all  round. 
At  the  Petit  Palais,  Gerard  fills  three  panels  of  a 
large  salon  d'honneur,  which  his  descendants,  the 
Comte  Foy  and  the  Baron  Gerard,  have  gener- 
ously stript  from  the  walls  of  their  mansions. 
These  make  a  worthy  setting  to  the  sumptuous 
canvases  lent  by  the  Prince  Murat  and  the  great 
portrait  of  Mnie.  Ricamier  which  has  belonged  to 
the  Petit  Palais  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  closing  this  too  cursory  survey  let  me  recall 
that  David  had  the  honour  of  forming  Ingres. 
Ingres  completed  the  work  begun  by  his  master  ; 
he  preserved  David's  lofty  ideal  of  serious  thought, 
but  he  was  able  to  disembarrass  it  of  a  hazardous 
and  indiscreet  imitation  of  antiquity,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  reproduce  nature  alone.  Ac- 
cording to  him  it  is  in  truth  only  that  lies  the 
eternal  source  of  style.  But  he  succeeded  in 
refining  nature  of  all  its  unnecessary  details.  If 
we  compare  the  two  artists,  we  perceive  the 
superiority  of  the  one  whose  intelligence  enabled 
him  to  choose  precisely  the  essentials  m 
the  complexity  of  vision,  whose  design  is  a 
synthesis  after  the  example  of  the  works  left 
to  us  by  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  nearer 
to  our  own  time,  by  the  Japanese.  The  Ingres 
room  at  the  Exhibition  is  small,  for  there  was  no 
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object  in  reiterating  the  fine  exhibition  of  that 
master  which  was  held  two  years  ago.  Eight  or 
nine  paintings  only  are  arranged  in  one  panel  with 
the  drawings  for  them  placed  opposite.  Among 
them  are  the  fine  portrait,  il/;;7f.  Ingres,  lent  by  M. 
Henry  Lapauze  ;  and  L'Odalisqiie  a  I  Esclave,  lent 
by  M.  Pereire.  Lastly  are  two  highly  important 
examples  ;  the  portrait  of  Granet,  from  the  Musee 
d'Aix,  a  masterly  study  full  of  concentrated  power 
and — let  me  insist — magnificent  for  the  sobriety 
of  its  tone  ;  together  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Augnste  ccoiitaiit  la  lecture  de  VEneide,  from  the 
Musee  Royal  de  Bruxelles.  The  sovereign  nobility, 
he  definitive  design  of  this  composition  demon- 


strates authoritatively  of  what  style  in  painting  con- 
sists. Only  a  few  colours — scarcely  more  than  in 
an  antique  fresco — suffice  for  the  attainment  of  its 
lofty  expression.  The  intellect  is  struck  first,  the 
senses  are  then  captivated  by  the  charm  of  line, 
and  from  the  union  of  both  the  sensation  of 
beauty  is  produced.  This  is  what  David  lacks 
and  what  Ingres  in  his  best  works  succeeds  in 
attaining.  In  this  way  the  sequence  of  history 
has  been  unfolded  before  the  spectator,  and  it  is 
with  this  small  room  that  our  survey  of  the  Exhi- 
bition may  well  be  brought  to  a  close ;  our 
object  lesson  rev'eals  itself  with  the  gentle  force  of 
logical  demonstration. 


THE  CHINESE  APPRECIATION  OF  JADE 
BY  KIMPEI  TAKEUCHI 


HE  collection  of  Chinese  jade  is  a 
fascinating  pursuit,  which  already 
seems  to  claim  amongst  its  disciples 
quite  a  number  of  enthusiasts  in  this 
country,  and  the  specimens  which 
appear  to  be  most  eagerly  sought  after  are  those 
of  the  Chien  Lung  period.  A  few  casual  remarks, 
therefore,  on  the  products  of  ancient  days  may 
prove  interesting,  especially  when  we  remember, 
as  regards  the  cognate  study  of  Chinese  pottery, 
that  its  history  has  recently  been  retraced  as  far 
back  as  the  period  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  and  even 
earlier  still. 

In  olden  times  sages  compared  jade  to  nine 
human  virtues.  For  a  period  extending  backwards 
from  the  present  time  through  three  whole  dynasties 
fine  jade  has  formed  the  material  for  the  principal 
utensils  of  the  Imperial  Household  and  of  the 
Court  likewise.  Various  descriptions  of  jade,  too, 
have  been  worn  or  carried  upon  the  persons  of 
royalty,  feudal  lords,  and  vassals,  not,  however, 
purely  for  ornamental  reasons,  but  each  for  some 
peculiar  emblematic  significance  of  its  own. 
Except  for  specific  cause  many  of  such  adornments 
were  never  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the  persons 
of  their  owners.  In  later  ages,  connoisseurs  have 
spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  their  quest 
in  river,  hill,  and  dale,  for  some  hidden  treasure, 


and  when  fortune  has  proved  favourable,  and  suc- 
cess has  crowned  their  efforts,  they  have  felt  more 
than  repaid  for  the  trouble  that  they  have  taken. 
With  what  joy  have  they  then  studied  the  quality, 
type,  and  ancient  use  of  their  discovery!  It  is  no 
matter  to  them  whether  the  prize  has  been 
unearthed  from  some  ruined  cave  or  some  foul 
ditch.  It  is  enough  that  the  jade  concealed  for 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years,  has  again 
appeared  as  a  reward  for  their  patience  and 
industry,  to  be  praised  and  coveted,  because 
of  its  peculiar  affinity  to  mankind,  and  because  of 
the  natural  scarcity  of  its  particular  variety. 

The  Kn  yii  t'li  p'n  states  that  the  Master  of 
Religious  Ceremonies  makes  of  different  coloured 
jade  the  six  symbols  in  honour  of  heaven,  earth 
and  the  four  cardinal  points ;  of  bluish  (or 
greenish)  jade  the  pi  for  heaven,  of  yellow  the 
ts'iiiig  for  earth,  of  green  the  kiiei  for  the  east,  of 
red  the  cluing  for  the  south,  of  white  the  Iiu  for 
the  west,  and  of  black  the  Iiiiang  for  the  north. 

On  account  of  the  preservative  virtue  of  jade, 
and  of  the  hereditary  love  for  it,  its  importance  in 
the  study  of  archaeology  and  ancient  art  in  China 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  History  abounds  in 
anecdotes  concerning  it— such,  for  instance,  as  the 
following,  which  show  how  deeply  its  possession 
was  desired  : — 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  JADES 
[A  1  TsUN.  A  sacrificial  vessel,  in  yellow  jade  ;  the  surface  is 
profusely  marked  with  dark  brown  specks,  and  impregnat- 
ed with  blood  stains.  Carved  out  of  one  piece  but  presenting 
the  appearance  of  three  sections  divided  by  narrow 
bands.  The  top  and  bottom  sections  concave,  the 
middle  slightly  convex.  The  upper  section  decorated 
with  a  leaf-pattern  and  a  pair  of  dragons,  the  middle 
with  the  taotich  (glutton),  the  lower  with  a  lenf-pattern 
only.  Projecting  cubical  ridges  slightly  rounded  at  the 
edges,  divided  by  deep  indentations  at  regular  intervals 
run  perpendicularly  down  all  the  sections  of  all  four 
sides.  The  base  plan  is  oblong.  Height,  circ.  277  cm. 
Probably  Chou  period. 


ILLUSTRATED   OPPOSITE,   PL.VTE   I. 

[b]  Chang  t'ou.    The  head  of  a  mace,  in  yellowish  j.ide  with 

brown  stains,  disintegrated  in  places.  Represents  a 
dragon  peeping  out  of  clouds.  Height,  ciic.  8'3  cm. 
Probably  Tang  period. 

[c]  Yu  LU  KANG  T'ou.    Knob  for  the  axle  of  a  state  carriage. 

In  jade  of  a  celadon  colour,  with  clayish  strata.  Formed 
like  a  cubical  pot  on  a  circular  basis  which  appears 
in  the  bands  at  both  ends  and  in  the  slightly  con- 
cave spaces  between  the  corrugations  which  give  the 
piece  externally  the  form  of  an  equilateral  quadrangle. 
Closed  at  the  end  on  which  it  is  represented  standing. 
Height,  circ.  57  cm.  Probably  Chou  period.  (For  the 
purpose  of  this  and  the  following  piec;,  see  the  text.) 
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The  Chinese  Appreciation  of  Jade 


Wu  Wang  of  Chou,  having  overthrown  In,  ascended  the 
throne  1123  B.C.  One  day  upon  chmbing  to  the  tower  of 
the  p.ilacc  he  discovered  a  number  of  jades  and  enquired 
to  whom  they  belonged.  On  being  informed  that  they 
were  the  property  of  the  lords  of  the  late  dynasty  he  did  not 
even  touch  them,  but  straightway  returned  them  to  their 
owners.  The  people  thereupon  acclaimed  the  greatness 
of  their  king,  whose  virtues  were  stronger  than  the  desire 
for  wealth.  (77  '^<ang  slnliLlii.) 

Every  king  in  the  time  of  Chan  Kuo,  (425-221  B.C.)  had 
a  treasure  of  jade.  Chou's  was  of  chick  c,  Tsung's  of  chicli 
In,  Liang's  of  hsnan  !i,  and  Chu's  of  lie  pi.  These  are  the 
four  famous  treasures.  (C7(<7»  law  Isc.) 

It  is  related  thit  Hui  Wen  Wang,  King  of  Chao,  once 
procured  he  pi  of  Chu.  Chao  \Veng,  King  of  Chin,  pro- 
posed to  exchange  it  for  fifteen  of  his  castles  (B.C.  283). 
Hui  Wen  on  the  one  hand  was  fearful  of  the  strength  of 
Chin  if  he  declined  and  on  the  other  hand  doubted  the 
honesty  of  the  King  if  he  consented.  Thereupon  Lin 
Hsiang  Ju,  one  of  his  generals,  volunteered  to  journey 
to  Chin  with  the  jade,  assuring  his  royal  master  that 
he  would  return  with  it  intact  if  the  castles  were  not 
duly  delivered.  The  general,  upon  meeting  Chao  Wang, 
found,  as  was  anticipated,  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish  the  castles,  and  at  once,  inquiring  whether  the 
king  suspected  some  flaw  in  the  pi,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  inspect  it.  Upon  his  request  being  granted  he  exclaimed 
angrily,  his  hair  bristling  with  rage  so  that  his  head-dress 
became  elevated,  "  My  humble  life  may  be  forfeited,  but 
the//  shall  be  broken".  At  the  same  time  he  raised  him- 
self from  his  kneeling  position,  and,  jumping  back  near  a 
pillar,  secretly  handed  the  pi  to  his  attendant,  who  escaped 
with  it  back  to  his  king.  The  general  then  threw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  amazed  Chao  Wang,  who.  admiring 
his  wisdom,  allowed  him  to  return  safely  home. 

(Shih  chi.) 

Pei  Rung,  afterwards  KaoTsu,  the  first  Emperor  of  Han, 
while  attending  an  audience  with  Hsiang  Yii  of  Chu  at 
Hungmen  (206  B.C.),  ran  through  a  by-way  back  to  his  own 
regiment,  and  instructed  Chang  Liang  to  stay  and  apologize 
to  Yii.  Chang  Liang,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Pei  Kung,  replied,  "  He  was  informed  that  my 
lord  is  inclined  to  blame  him,  so  that  he  escaped,  leaving, 
however,  a  command  to  make  a  present  of  this  /;  to  my 
lord".  Chang  Liang  duly  tendered  the  pi,  which  Yii 
accepted.  {Hcin  ilni.) 

The  three   following  extracts   from  the  works 
named  below  are  more  freely  condensed. 

Jade  is  of  several  colours.  White,  yellow  and  green  are 
all  considered  valuable.  Creamy  white  ranks  first,  and 
oily  white,  or  white  with  snowtlower.  next.  In  yellow,  a 
shade  like  that  of  the  kernel  of  a  cooked  chestnut  is  called 
sweet  yellow,  scorched  yellow  being  inferior.  In  green, 
the  dark  variely  is  considered  superior,  and  spotted  or  light 
follows.  There  are  also  red,  such  as  the  cock's  comb, 
which  is  very  rare  and  valuable,  green,  similar  to  cabbage 
leaf,  which  is  thought  inferior,  and  black,  which  is  inex- 
pensive. (From  the  Chicn  chiich  lei  shi.) 

White  jade  with  stains  like  blood  is  named  "  bloodold  " 
or  "  corpse-old,"  and  is  very  valuable.  The  Chinese  idea  is 
that  the  blood  of  the  corpse  with  which  the  jade  has  been 
entombed  has  been  gradually  absorbed  into  the  jade  itself. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  JADES  I 
[d]  YC  lu  kang  t'ou  (second  example).  In  yellow  j.ade,  with 
dark  brown  stains,  disintegrated  in  many  places.  In  its 
combined  circular  and  rectangular  form  similar  to 
specimen  [c],  but  differing  from  it  in  having  the  four 
rectangular  wings  solid,  and  in  their  reaching  almost  the 
whole  height  of  the  vessel.  The  wings  are  divided  into 
three  sections  with  shallow  lines,  the  upper  and  lower 
are  decorated  with  bands,  and  the  centre  with  a  circle, 
all  lightly  engraved.  The  concave  interstices  between 
the  wings  are  left  plain.  Height,  rice.  38  cm.  Probably 
Chou  period. 
[E]  Tai  Kou.    a  girdle-clasp.     In/i7(  It  (lapis  lazuli),  decorated 


This  is,  of  course,  a  fallacy.  The  stains  are  due  to  the  oxide 
of  iron  contained  in  the  substance  of  jade,  which  in  the 
process  of  time  has  worked  up  to  the  surface.  Some- 
times,-too,  stains  are  produced  by  foreign  bodies,  such  as 
bronze,  attached  to  the  jades,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
green.  It  also  occasionally  happens  with  jade  as  with 
ancient  bronzes  that  clay  adheres  to  the  surface  so  firmly 
as  to  be  quite  inseparable,  in  which  case  the  jade  is  termed 
"  earth-old."  (From  the  Pi  shih  li  picit.) 

f.ade  which  is  solid  and  massive  or  is  carved  with  rare 

skill  is  considered  the  best,  while  that  which  contains  some 

flaw  or  crack,  or  in  which  the  colour  is  not  pure,  or  which 

is  lacking  in  smoothness  and  lustre  is  considered  inferior. 

(From  the  Chen  pao  Inn.) 

Antique  specimens  such  as  those  of  Han,  Tang 
or  Sung  are  easily  recognizable.  Nearly  all  of  them 
have  been  excavated,  and  contain  earth  patina  or 
corpse  stains.  Gravers,  however,  of  Nan  Chung 
are  wonderfully  skilful  in  making  counterfeits. 
They  carve  from  various  kinds  of  jade  implements 
of  ancient  design,  and  smoke  them  with  certain 
chemicals  to  imitate  blood-old  or  corpse  stains. 
Unfortunately,  these  manufactured  reproductions 
are  frequently  mistaken  for  the  genuine  article,  and 
big  prices  are  paid  for  them. 

(See  the  Po  wu  yao  Ian.) 
Again,  Chinese  poetry  teems  with  the  glories  of 
jade.  As  examples  I  may  quote  a  few  stanzas 
as  translated  by  Professor  Legge,  from  the  Shi 
king,  the  great  book  of  poems  dating  from  1765  to 
685  B.C. 

The  vessels  formed  of  metal  and  jade 

By  gravers'  tool  are  still  more  precious  made  : — 

With  grace  their  worth  is  thus  combined. 
Unceasing  were  the  labours  of  our  king  ; 
East,  West,  North,  South,  his  laws  and  rules  sh.ill  bring 
The  reverent  homage  of  each  mind. 

(Part  in,  Book  iv.) 
From  the  large  cup  of  jade 

Fragrant  spirits  down  How 
Self  possession  and  ease 

Did  our  prince  ever  show 
Could  there  but  on  him  descend 
Rank  and  blessing  without  end  ? 

(Part  III,  Book  i,  Vi.) 
Like  mace  of  jade  pure,  clear  and  strong. 
What  majesty  and  grace  belong 

To  those  your  helpers  true  ! 
The  hope  of  all  their  praise  all  sing, 
Through  them,  O  courteous,  happy  King, 
The  nation's  guide  are  you. 

(Part  III,  Book  it,  viii.) 
Moreover,  Chinese  folk-lore  endows  jade  with 
occult  signification  : — 

It  is  believed  that  if  a  sovereign  be  perfect  in  the 
observance  of  the  rites  of  state,  white  jade  will  appear  in 
the  depths  of  the  valley.  {Li  chi  ming  citcng.) 

LLUSTRATED  OPPOSITE,  PLATE  H. 

with  a  dragon's  head  and  a  bat.     Height,  circ.  7  cm. 
Probably  Han  period. 

[fI  Tai  Kou  (second  example).  In  yellow  jade  with  russet 
stains.  In  the  shape  of  a  duck.  Height,  circ.  7  cm. 
Probably  Han  period. 

[o  &  H]  Yen  Shan  (inkstand-miuntain).  A  screen  for  an 
inkstand.  In  cream-white  j.ule  almost  covered  with 
veins,  and  powdered  with  bright  light  brown  specks 
h.iving  the  appearance  of  gold-dust.  Entirely  free  from 
disintegration.  For  the  legend  represented  in  the 
carving,  see  the  text.  Height,  circ.  11-3  cm.  Probably 
late  T'ang  period. 
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The  spirit  of  jade  is  called  Wei  Jan  and  is  said  to 
resemble  a  beautiful  woman.  If  anyone  desires  to  meet 
her,  he  must  clothe  himself  in  blue  raiment,  and  calling 
her  by  name  thrust  with  a  reed-blade,  when  she  will  appear. 
If  anyone  going  out  into  the  night  espies  a  woman  carrying 
a  candle,  who  vanishes  into  a  stone,  then  will  jade  be  found 
in  that  stone.  (Pai  tsc  tii.) 

In  reference  to  the  jades  in  my  own  possession, 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  Plates,  and  ex- 
plained at  the  foot  of  the  pages  facing  them, 
CLTt:iin  further  observations  may  be  more  con- 
veniently made  here.  As  regards  the  Yii  Hi  kang  t'oii 
[Plates  \,c^\\,'D'],i\\Q  Kuyi'it'iip'it  defines  jade 
fashioned  in  this  manner  as  the  wheel-nave  of  a  state 
carriage.  Other  authorities, however,  are  of  opinion 
that  it  represents  a  particular  species  of  charm,  of 
which  there  are  many  kinds  of  various  design, 
used  for  dressing  the  dead.  This  theory  is  chiefly 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  treasure  is  frequently 
found  in  tombs.  Yet  again,  it  is  suggested  that 
this  object  was  at  one  time  a  weapon,  but 
subsequently  became  a  traditional  insignia  of 
authority  similar  to  a  mace  or  badge,  borne  by 
persons  of  a  certain  rank.  Finally,  it  is  believed  by 
some  authorities  to  be  a  tsiiiig  used,  as  previously 
iTientioned  in  the  quotation  from  the  Clioii  li,  in  the 
worship  of  the  earth,  although  a  number  of  jades 
quite  different  in  design  are  assigned  to  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Kii  yii  t'n  p'li.  No  doubt  the  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  Chinese  religion  were  chiefly  derived 
from  cosmic  ideas,  and  the  shape  of  the  article,  as 
well  as  its  decorations  in  geometrical  designs,  would 
thus  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Laufer  is  among  the 
writers  who  advance  the  last-mentioned  theory, 
and  in  his  new  essay  "  Jade  ",  Vol.  X  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Series  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 


History,  he  deals  with  the  subject  very  exhaustively. 
I  may  add  here,  however,  that  I  have  seen  a  few 
specimens  which  are  circular  in  shape  within  and 
without ;  thus  the  theory  that  these  objects  were 
votive  symbols  of  the  earth  derived  from  the  old 
Chinese  belief  that  the  earth  is  square,  must  be 
received  with  reserve. 

The  legend,  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  represented  in 
the  jades  [Plate  II,  g  &  h]  may  be  told  thus.  Hou 
Tao  Hua,  a  taoist  in  the  time  of  Kaiyuan  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  departed  from  Kunlun  and  stayed 
at  a  certain  taoist  temple  in  Hanchung  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  One  evening,  according  to  the 
legend,  upon  returning  from  the  city  inebriated,  he 
was  seen  continually  bowing  to  the  heavens.  The 
following  morning,  after  having  thoroughly  puri- 
fied himself,  he  proceeded  to  cut  off  all  the  branches 
from  a  tree  which  stood  in  front  of  the  temple  and 
produced  a  fine  effect  in  the  scenery.  In  Plate 
1 1,  G,  he  may  be  seen  with  the  pruning-knife  in  his 
hand.  His  brethren  were  greatly  surprised  at  his 
action,  and  demanded  to  know  the  reason ;  the  sage's 
reply  was  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  ascension 
into  heaven.  Thereupon  they  scoffed  at  his  foolish- 
ness, but  Hou  Tao  Hua  merely  siniled  and  bowed. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  discovered  sitting  on  the 
top  of  the  tree,  with  storks  flying  about  him  and 
music  sounding  from  the  clouds.  The  people 
then  expressed  their  sorrow  for  their  former 
ridicule,  but  Hou  Tao  Hua  merely  smiled  and 
bowed  as  before.  Presently  he  was  seen,  as  in 
Plate  II,  h,  ascending  into  the  clouds  among 
angels  playing  instruments  of  music  ;  at  last  he 
disappeared  and  was  seen  no  more.  (See  the 
Li  sen  chiian.) 


A  PERUVIAN  TAPESTRY,  PROBABLY  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY 
BY  T.  A.  JOYCE 

shields  and  armour,  trumpets  and  cannon. 
Beyond  this  central  panel  the  main  field  of  the 
tapestry  is  occupied  with  a  design  of  trees  with 
flowers  and  fruit,  various  birds  and  beasts,  and 
mermaids  playing  guitars  and  harps.  This  field 
is  bounded  by  a  series  of  three  framing  panels,  of 
which  the  central  is  the  widest.  The  first  is  filled 
with  a  design  of  grotesque  faces  and  men  armed 
with  guns  stalking  birds  which  flutter  among 
trailing  vines ;  the  second  with  a  row  of  male  and 
female  figures  forming  a  series  of  groups,  each  of 
which  consists  of  a  warrior  and  lady  in  full  face 
between  attendants  in  profile  holding  fans, 
while  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  shorter 
panels  is  a  portico  and  door  ;  the  third  with 
a  formal  design  based  on  the  palmette.  The 
panels  are  well  proportioned  and  the  designs 
excellently  arranged,  a  fact  which  is  better 
realized  after  inspection  of  the  tapestry  itself, 
since  it  is  the  distribution  of  colour  in  particular 


HE  interesting  tapestry  illustrated  in 
the  Plate  was  acquired  a  couple  of 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Louis  Clarke  in 
Cuzco,  Peru.     Within  the  silk  fringe, 

which    is    apparently    of     European 

manufacture,  and  has  been  added  at  a  later  period, 
it  measures  8  ft.  by  7  ft.  i  in.  The  plate  shows 
clearly  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  design,  but 
fails,  of  course,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  colouring, 
which  is  extremely  rich  and  varied.  The  back- 
ground is  a  rich  crimson  throughout,  except  for 
the  central  panel,  where  it  is  white,  and  for  the 
band  of  male  and  female  figures,  where  it  is 
purple.  Besides  the  two  above  colours,  the 
designs  are  worked  in  black,  pale  brown,  dark 
chocolate,  dark  and  light  blue,  two  yellows  and 
green.  The  central  panel,  measuring  about  21  in, 
square,  contains  a  heraldic  design,  representing 
an  escutcheon  of  arms  surmounted  by  a  motto 
and  a  coronet,  and  supported  by  banners,  spears, 
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which  has  been  so  successfully  performed.  Many 
of  the  more  important  figures  and  details  of  the 
pattern  are  emphasized  by  an  outline  of  a  different 
colour ;  in  the  rest  no  outline  occurs.  In  the 
earliest  tapestries  from  Peru,  dating  from  many 
years  before  the  conquest,  no  outlines  are  found ; 
tapestries  in  which  outlines  are  constant  are  a 
feature  of  a  later  phase  of  culture  which  flourished 
on  the  coast  before  the  conquest  of  the  maritime 
region  by  the  Inca.  The  specimen  under  dis- 
cussion thus  combines  both  features,  and  it  is  in 
the  distribution  of  the  outlined  figures  that  the  skill 
of  the  designer  is  most  manifest. 

The  designs  are  compounded  of  two  easily  dis- 
tinguishable elements.  The  representation  of  birds 
and  animals  plundering  the  plantations  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  tiie  fabrics  dating  from  pre- 
Spanish  times.  The  hunting  scene  in  the  inner- 
most border-panel  is  quite  in  the  Peruvian  style, 
save  that  the  hunter  holds  a  matchlock  instead  of 
a  blow-gun  and  is  clad  in  European  dress.  The 
central  border-panel  shows  a  series  of  Inca  nobles 
and  their  wives  with  attendants  of  lower  rank,  all 
clad  in  the  costume  of  the  highlands.  The  colours, 
too,  are  native  Peruvian  dyes,  and  are  typical  of  the 
coast  style  of  textile  art  in  pre-Spanish  days,  those 
of  the  inland  fabrics  being  less  varied  and  more 
sombre.  On  the  other  hand,  details  borrowed  from 
European  art  appear  in  the  central  panel,  the 
mermaids  playing  musical  instruments,  the  maned 
lion,  the  hunters  with  guns,  the  grotesque  faces 
(though  the  latter  have  something  in  common 
with  the  sun-faces  on  the  frieze  of  the  monolithic 
doorway  at  Tiahuanaco).  Again,  the  rather  conven- 
tional porticos,  as  well  as  the  design  on  the  outer 
border-panel,  betray  Spanish  influence.  Finally 
the  method,  which  appears  occasionally,  of 
modifying  one  colour  by  shading  it  with  alternate 
warp-threads  of  another  tint  is  certainly  not  a  native 
Peruvian  idea. 

The  arms  shown  in  the  centre  provide  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  coat  is  quarterly,  gules 
and  azure  ;  ist  and  <qth,  a  tree,  proper,  between 
two  wolves  (or  bears)  of  the  same,  collared, 
rampant  and  confronted  (the  collars  do  not 
appear  in  the  first  quarter).  2nd,  a  knight  on 
horseback,  proper,  before  a  castle  of  the  same, 
with  a  bird  gules  issuant  from  the  top.  3rd, 
within  a  bordure  chequee  or  and  gules,  a  castle, 
proper,  and  in  base  two  cats  (?)  of  the  same, 
rampant,  confronted.  The  escutcheon  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  bordure  on  which  are  indeterminate 
signs  in  gules.  The  motto  reads,  "Si  Dios  es  por 
nos  quien  sera  contra  nos".  The  type  of  coronet 
hardly  throws  any  light  on  the  rank  of  the 
bearer.  It  is  clear  from  reference  to  the  "  Nobiliario 
de  Conquistadores  de  Indias"  that  the  coat  is  not 
one  of  those  borne  by  the  conquerors ;  moreover, 
neither  coat  as  here  blazoned  nor  motto  can  be 
related  with  any  of  the  noble   Spanish  families 
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whose  arms  appear  in  Spanish  armorials,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  I  have  been  able  to  investigate. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  arms 
were  granted  by  one  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  to 
a  subject  in  the  New  World,  and  as  no  Peruvian- 
Spanish  armorial  exists,  the  possibility  of  identifi- 
cation becomes  rather  problematical.  Mr.  A. 
van  de  Put,  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
has  kindly  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
tree  with  counter-rampant  or  supporting  animals, 
bears,  wolves  or  swine,  is  borne  by  very  many  of 
the  Biscayan  or  Guipuzcoan  houses.  He  has 
also  furnished  me  with  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Urbina,  Counts  of  Cartaojal,  said  to  be  of  Anda- 
lusia, which  in  some  respects  furnishes  a  parallel. 
They  are  as  follows  :  "  ist  a  tree  with  two  wolves, 
within  two  bordures,  one  of  eight  couped  saltires, 
and  an  outer  bordure  charged  with  a  chain  ; 
quarter  four  bears,  a  mounted  knight  with  his 
lance  up  (apparently),  and  a  castle  ".  He 
continues:  "It  is  rather  a  strange  coincidence, 
and  may  possibly  represent  a  final  marshalling 
of  the  arms  on  your  tapestry  with  additional 
quarterings". 

The  style  therefore  is  compounded  of  European 
and  native  Peruvian  elements,  the  colours  are  those 
characteristic  of  the  coast  culture,  while  the  dress  of 
the  figures  on  the  border  is  that  of  the  highlands. 

To  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  technique, 
the  textile  is  a  true  tapestry,  with  a  discontinuous 
weft ;  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  weft-thread 
reaches  the  limit  set  by  the  exigencies  of  the  design 
in  any  direction,  it  is  turned  round  and  woven 
back  again,  being  cut  when  each  particular  patch 
of  that  colour  is  finished.  The  stitch  is  ordinary 
chequer-work,  over  and  under  alternately,  and  the 
result  consequently  is  a  double-faced  cloth.  The 
warp-threads,  which  are  undyed,  are  larger  in 
diameter  and  set  further  apart  than  the  weft  (24-26 
to  the  inch),  and  as  the  latter  is  beaten  very  close 
(96-124  to  the  inch),  it  covers  the  warp  entirely, 
and  gives  substance  and  strength  to  the  tapestry. 
The  technique  is  precisely  that  of  pre-European 
times  ;  throughout  Peru  a  number  of  wooden 
needles  were  employed,  wound  with  thread  of 
different  colours  and  weighted  with  small  pottery 
whorls  of  black  clay.  These  whorls  were  orna- 
mented with  incised  geometrical  or  zoomorphic 
designs,  filled  with  pigment,  usually  white,  red  or 
yellow,  and  quantities  of  them  have  lieen  found  in 
the  graves  on  the  coast.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in 
this  type  of  weaving,  where  the  weft  is  discon- 
tinuous, a  slit  must  result  wherever  the  line  of  the 
design  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  warp.  Such 
slits  occur  in  typical  coast  tapestries,  and  were  made 
to  perform  a  function  in  emphasizing  the  design  ; 
but  their  occurrence  was  restricted  by  making  the 
design  run,  almost  invariably,  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion. Sometimes  when  the  slits  were  so  long  that 
they  threatened  the  stability  of  the  fabric,  they  were 
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closed  by  sewing,  but  for  the  most  part  the  worker 
selected  and  arranged  the  pattern  so  as  to  avoid  a 
long  slit.  In  tapestries  characteristic  of  the 
highlands,  including  those  found  on  the  coast, 
but  bearing  designs  derived  from  the  art  of  the 
interior,  no  slits  occur,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  opposite  weft-threads  of  contiguous 
patches  of  colour  were  interlocked.  To  the  latter 
class  belongs  the  tapestry  under  discussion  ;  not 
only  are  the  threads  interlocked,  but  occasionally 
the  weft  of  one  patch  of  colour  is  carried  over  the 
first  warp-thread  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
patch,  whereby  additional  strength  is  gained  for 
the  fabric  at  the  expense  of  a  practically  unnotice- 
able  irregularity  in  the  outline.  Two  materials 
entered  into  the  composition  of  native  Peruvian 
textiles,  cotton,  characteristic  of  the  coast,  and 
llama-wool,  characteristic  of  the  highlands.  The 
present  specimen  seems  to  be  woven  entirely  of 
cotton,  a  material  which  agrees  with  the  brightness 
and  variety  of  its  colours.  Still,  no  clue  can  be 
gained,  either  from  material  or  technique,  as  to 
the  place  of  manufacture ;  the  Inca  conquest  of 
the  coastal  region,  which  occurred  not  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  had  brought  about  a 
regular  interchange  of  products  and  art-motives 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Peru, 
It  is  even  stated  categorically  that  a  large 
number  of  the  coast  artisans,  who  were  second 
to  none  in  America  for  their  textiles,  metal 
and   feather-work   and    pottery,    were    deported 
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THE  PAINTINGS  BOUGHT  FOR  GEORGE 
III  IN  ITALY,  CONSUL  SMITH,  AND 
ANTONIO  CANALE— I 

T  is  not  customary  to  associate  the 
name  of  King  George  III  with  anything 
closely  related  to  the  patronage  of  the 
fine  arts,  except  perhaps  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Although  his  father,  Frederick  Lewis,  Prince  of 
Wales,  is  known  to  have  been  a  man  of  culture  and 
an  amateur  of  pictures  and  music,  while  George  IV, 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Regent,  or  King,  may 
be  said  to  have  palliated  many  faults  by  his  genuine 
appreciation  and  patronage  of  the  fine  arts, 
George  III  has  become  a  by-word  for  Philistinism 
and  ignorance,  due  perhaps  to  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  his  own  tastes  and  opinions.  Only 
those,  however,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  royal 
collections  as  a  whole  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
peculiar  debt  owed  to  George  III  for  the  additions 
made  by  him  during  the  early  years  of  his  reign. 
The  fact  that  George  III  purchased  the  library 
of  Consul  Joseph  Smith  at  Venice,  and  that  this 
library  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  invaluable  King's 


to  Cuzco  in  order  that  their  labour  might  be 
at  the  disposal  of  their  conquerors.  It  may  be 
added  that  though  true  weaving  in  Peru  does  not 
appear  at  so  early  a  date  as  tapestry,  yet  it  was 
practised  with  no  mean  skill.  From  indications 
furnished  by  the  technique  of  the  cloth,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  a  horizontal  loom  was  first 
employed,  a  vertical  loom  being  introduced  later. 
Woven  cloth  was  ornamented  with  inwoven 
designs,  with  embroidery  or  with  dyed  patterns, 
and,  in  later  times,  a  double  warp  and  weft  was 
sometimes  employed,  by  means  of  which  a  double- 
faced  cloth  was  woven,  the  pattern  appearing  in 
reciprocal  colours  on  each  side  of  the  fabric.  A 
curious  variety  of  three-ply  weaving,  which  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  America,  was  also  practised. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  design  and  tech- 
nique, there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tapestry  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  note  was 
produced  by  a  native  artist  not  very  long  after  the 
conquest.  That  it  cannot  be  related  to  the  first 
years  succeeding  the  latter  event  seems  to  be 
proved  by  two  facts  :  first,  that  the  arms  are  not 
those  of  any  of  the  discoverers  or  of  any  of  the 
prominent  men  who  followed  in  their  footsteps  ; 
secondly,  that  the  artist  had  had  sufficient  time  to 
assimilate  certain  European  designs  so  thoroughly 
that  he  could  compound  from  elements  of  two 
diverse  arts  a  pattern  which  is  well  balanced  and 
harmonious.  Mr.  Louis  Clarke  has  generously 
presented  the  tapestry  to  the  British  Museum. 
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Library  in  the  British  Museum  is  known  to 
bibliographers.  The  pictures,  drawings,  gems,  etc : 
purchased  from  the  same  source  at  the  same  period 
have  been  less  familiar  to  the  public. 

At  Windsor  Castle  there  is  a  manuscript  catalogue 
entitled  "Catalogue  of  Paintings  of  the  Italian 
School  all  in  tine  preservation,  and  in  carved  gilt 
Frames  in  modern  &  Elegant  Taste.  Bought  by 
His  Majesty  in  Italy,  &  now  chiefly  at  Kevv  ", 

The  catalogue  contains  no  less  than  351  pictures, 
of  which  about  half  can  still  be  traced  in  the  royal 
collection.  Of  those  which  cannot  be  traced, 
some  may  have  been  sold  or  given  away 
immediately,  others  gradually  disposed  of  during 
the  intermittent  residence  of  the  royal  family  at 
Kevv,  while  some  probably  have  succumbed  to  the 
peculiar  detrition  which  overtakes  collections  at 
the  time  of  the  break  up  of  any  palace  or  great 
mansion  of  the  nobility. 

It  is  evident  that  thegreater  part  of  these  pictures, 
if  not  the  whole,  formed  part  of  the  collection  of 
Consul  Smith  at  Venice,  and  were  purchased  with 
his  books,  gems,  and  drawings,  either  just  before 
or  just  after  Consul  Smith's  death  at  Venice  in  1770. 
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Consul  Smith  was  one  of  the  best-known  figures 
in  Venice  during  the  i8th  century.  He  settled 
there,  when  a  youth,  about  1700,  in  a  commercial 
post  and  gradually  worked  himself  into  a  position 
of  importance  and  utility  in  the  British  Consulate. 
In  1740  he  was  appointed  British  Consul  himself, 
and  retained  his  post  until  his  death  in  1770. 
The  British  Consulate  acted  as  bank  and  registry 
office  for  the  many  English  travellers  on  the  Grand 
Tour,  so  that  Consul  Smith  was  a  familiar  figure, 
and  no  doubt  an  extremely  useful  friend  to  many  a 
viilovd  and  dildlante  at  this  date.  We  meet  him 
in  the  famous  Memoirs  of  Casanova  of  Seingalt, 
and  in  the  letters  of  Horace  VValpole,  who  sneers 
at  Smith's  pretensions  to  be  a  patron  of  art. 

Consul  Smith's  first  wife  was  Catherine  Tofts,  a 
well-known  singer,  much  admired  in  Italy,  and  his 
second  wife,  who  survived  him,  was  Elizabeth 
Murray,  sister  of  James  Murray,  British  Resident 
at  Venice.  Smith  had  a  fine  palace  on  the  Grand 
Canal  near  the  Church  of  SS.  Apostoli,  and  a 
large  villa  on  the  mainland  at  Mogliano,  between 
Mestre  and  Treviso.  Six  views  of  this  villa,  drawn 
by  Visentini,  are  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Consul  Smith,  his  second  wife,  and  James 
Murray  are  all  buried  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery 
on  the  Lido  near  Venice. 

From  an  early  age  Consul  Smith  mast  have  been 
a  collector  of  pictures,  books,  and  works  of  art  hi 
general,  and  also  a  close  friend  and  patron  of  certain 
leading  artists.  The  list  of  pictures  purchased  by 
King  George  HI  from  Consul  Smith's  collection 
comprised  originally  thirty-eight  by  Rosalba 
Carriera,  twenty-eight  by  Sebastiano  Ricci,  fifty- 
four  by  Antonio  Canale,  forty-one  by  Marco  Ricci, 
thirty-six  by  Francesco  Zuccarelli,  seven  by 
Piazzetta,  twenty-one  flower-pieces  by  Monsieur 
Baptist,  four  by  Longhi,  in  addition  to  mis- 
cellaneous paintings  by  Paolo  Veronese,  Titian, 
Castiglione,  Nogari,  and  many  others.  Of  the 
former  practically  all  by  Sebastiano  Ricci,  Marco 
Ricci,  Zuccarelli  and  Canale  remain  in  the  royal 
collection.  Some  of  the  paintings  by  Sebastiano 
Ricci  and  Zuccarelli  are  of  great  size,  suitable  for 
the  vast  saloons  of  a  Venetian  Palace. 

Sebastiano  Ricci,  a  painter  whose  merits  have 
been  somewhat  overshadowed  by  his  contem- 
porary, though  junior  artist,  Giambattista  Tiepolo, 
died  in  1734,  so  that  Smith  must  have  acquired  his 
paintings  and  drawings,  composing  really  the  bulk 
of  Ricci's  work,  before  he  became  actually  Consul. 
Rosalba  also,  of  whose  works  but  few  survive  in 
the  royal  collection,  must  have  known  Smith  in 
his  earlier  days. 

Some  valuable  information  about  his  collections 
is  given  by  Consul  Smith  in  his  will,'  which  was 

'This  will  is  preserved  at  Venice  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato, 
Senione  Notarile,  Testameiiti,  Atti  Lodovico  Gabricli  (Busta  500, 
No.  184).  It  was  opened  by  the  Notary  Gabrieli  and  translated 
into  Italian,  the  translation  being  certilied  as  literal  and  accurate 
by  William  Oiichferlony  and  Richard  Doyle  on  7  January,  J  770 
(I770- 


signed  and  sealed  at  Venice  in  April  1761,  and 
proved  after  his  death  in  1770. 

Among  other  interests  Smith  had  been  running 
for  twenty-four  years  a  printing-press  under  the 
name  and  direction  of  Giambattista  Pasquali,  and 
he  mentions  in  his  will  three  volumes  which  were 
in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Consul  Smith's  will,  which  is  extremely  lengthy, 
was  transcribed  by  Mr.  Horatio  F.  Brown  and 
printed  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  (Tenth  Series, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  221,  282,  383).  The  following  extracts 
refer  to  his  collection,  and  seem  to  show  that  like 
most  genuine  collectors  his  zeal  and  acquisitiveness 
exceeded  sometimes  the  scope  of  his  in- 
come. 

Seventhly,  whereas  I  have  in  debt  to  Mr.  Sanlini 
Cambiaso,  circulating  by  exchange  on  Amsterdam  of 
sixteen  thousand  Bank  ducats  for  security,  whereof  1 
have  deposited  in  his  hands  Effects  in  Jewels,  gold  Coins, 
Cameos  and  Intaglios,  which  by  my  books  appear  to  have 
been  purchased  (and  without  vanity  I  may  say  with  good 
skill)  as  occasions  have  presented  in  a  course  of  many  years, 
and  though  bought  with  advantage  cost  a  much  greater 
summ,  and  particularly  the  antient  Imperial  medals,  the 
quadruple  of  what  is  assigned  as  their  value  in  the  note 
delivered  to  the  said  Cambiaso,  in  which  among  other  things 
the  Cammeos  and  Intaglios  are  esteemed  at  D.  7,000  current, 
which  on  account  of  the  singular  excellence  of  many  of 
them,  and  others  very  estimable  for  their  fine  workman- 
ship, so  that  on  the  whole  I  compute  this  collection  to  be 
really  worth  double  the  Sum  expressed  in  the  Note  formed  at 
the  time  this  deposit  was  made  and  the  delivery  of  the  effects 
to  the  said  Cambiaso  by  the  hands  of  Sig.  Giovanni  Antonio 
Albinoni  according  to  his  declaration  signed  and  sealed, 
which  will  be  found  among  my  papers,  to  be  confronted  at 
the  restitution  of  these  effects,  as  Sig.  Cambiaso  refus'd 
to  give  himself  any  writing  or  receipt  when  they  were 
delivered  to  him  by  the  above  said  Albinoni.  Now  my 
intention  always  was  and  still  is,  that  this  debt  be  discharged 
by  part  of  the  money  that  will  be  produced  from  the  sale  of 
the  books  assigned  to  and  received  by  me  for  Capital  and 
Profit  arising  Irom  the  Business  of  Bookseller  and  Printer 
carry'd  on  for  my  account  by  Giambattista  P.rsquali  for  the 
space  of  24  years,  amounting  to  the  real  cost  nigh  D  140000 
curr'  according  to  the  distinct  Catalogues  and  Inventorys  in 
my  possession  and  existing  in  three  warehouses,  to  wit  in 
the  warehouses  at  S.  Gio.Crisostomo  di  Ca  Ruzzini  inCalle 
della  Testa  and  alii  Mendicanti  all  conformably  to  the  Lists 
and  accounts  delivered  by  the  said  Pasquali,  Director  of  the 
said  Buisness,  and  the  final  settlement  made  with  him,  and 
the  passing  of  reciprocal  discharges  for  balance  whereof  he 
remains  Dr  to  me  the  sum  of  D.  10,000  curr'  to  be  paid  "in 
proportionate  summs  in  the  space  of  si.\  years  ". 

From  this  extract  we  learn  that  Consul  Siuith 
was  himself  pressed  for  actual  cash,  and  had  to 
pledge  his  gems  and  coins  in  a  way  which  recalls 
the  mediaeval  pictures  of  the  Misers  or  Money- 
changers in  the  Matsys  school. 

We  hear,  however,  more  of  the  collections  later 
on  in  the  will : — 

Xviiiiy.    There  being  prepar'd  and  preparing  for  the  Press, 

and  with  a  design  to  be  made  Publick,  three  sundry  works, 

towards  which  I  have  already  made  considerable  expense, 

viz  ; — 

I.     '  Museum    Smithianiim '   or    be    it    '  Daclyliotheca 

Smithiana'  being  my  collection  of  gemms,  illustrated 

by  the  late  learned  Anton  Francesca  Gori  of  Florence, 

to  which  is  preliied  '  Historia  Glyptographica  '  by  the 

same  Author,  of  which  work  500  copies  in  Folio  are 

already  printed. 
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2.  'L'Architettura  di  Andrea  Palladio'  folio, copy'd  exact- 
ly from  the  Auttior's  own  Edition,  printed  at  Venice 
in  the  year  1570,  with  no  other  but  the  amended  differ- 
ence, that  instead  of  the  original  plates,  which  are  en- 
graved on  wood  in  this  edition  they  are  on  copper  traced 
with  the  most  scrupulous  precision  from  Palladio's 
original  and  that  to  this  new  Edition  will  be  prefix'd 
The  Author's  Life  (now  ready  for  the  I^ress)  wrote  by 
Tomaso  Temanza,  most  capable  of  such  a  work, 
which  with  great  diligence  he  hath  been  several 
years  collecting  materials  for  compiling,  and  moreover 
this  Edition  will  be  enriched  with  the  Portrait  of 
Palladio  engraven  from  an  original  Painting  (and 
the  only  one  extant  in  his  younger  Years)  done 
by  Pordenone,  of  which  work  the  said  Portrait  and  the 
Plates  (except  four  or  five  as  the  engraver  of  them  Pietro 
Monaco  assures  me)  are  well  finished. 

3.  '  Gli  Errori  degli  Architetti '  by  Galliccini  with  the 
additions  and  observations  by  Antonio  Visentini  of 
which  work  (impatiently  expected  by  the  true  lovers  of 
said  Architecture)  the  greatest  part  of  the  Copper  Plates 
are  finished  and  the  rest  are  in  hand. 

Now  my  will  is  that  respectively  as  these  three  works  shall 
be  published  a  copy  of  each  be  given  to  Sir  James  Gray, 
Bar.  His  Majesties  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
at  Naples,  to  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.  of  Bedford  Row,  London, 
to  George  Jackson.  Esq.  of  Leghorn  and  to  the  Abbot  Dr. 
Kacciolati,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Padua,  of  which 
I  desire  their  acceptance  as  a  testimonial  of  my  Esteem  and 
respect  and  of  my  grateful  sense  of  the  friendship  that  for 
so  many  years  they  have  honoured  me  with.  These  books 
bound  in  red  Marocco  leather  gilt  and  with  my  coat  of  arms 
impressed  on  their  covers,  be  transmilted  to  them  free  of 
all  charge,  and  one  more  copy  of  each  in  like  manner  I 
desire  may  be  favoured  with  a  place  in  the  Library  of  John 
Murray  Esq,  the  King's  Resident  at  Venice". 

Of  these  books  the  second,  a  reprint  of  Palladio's 
"  Quattro  Hbri  dell'  Architettura  "  was  issued  by  the 
Pasquali  Press  at  Venice  in  1768,  and  a  fresh 
edition  in  1770.  The  "  Vita  di  Andrea  Palladio  " 
by  Temanza  was  published  at  Venice,  first  in  1762 
and  again  in  1778.  Sir  James  Gray,  Bart.,  had 
been  British  Resident  at  Venice  from  1744  to  1753, 
and  was  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Naples  from  1754 
to  1766;  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  the  first  meeting  of  which 
took  place  in  Venice,  as  is  generally  assumed,  in 
December,  1732. 

Consul  Smith  then  goes  on  to  deal  with  his 
actual  estate. 

As  the  Principal  Part  of  my  Estate  consists  of  the  con- 
siderable collections  I  have  made  in  forty  years  and  better 
and  allow'd  by  all  who  have  examined  them  to  be  all  in 
their  different  kinds,  well  chosen,  and  whereas  my  Relict 
will  very  probably  be  minded  to  realize  by  selling  all  or 
great  part  thereof,  to  establish  thereby  a  decent  and  com- 
fortable settlement  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  I  think  it 
not  impropper  to  say  something  upon  this  head  by  way  of 
information  and  advice  in  such  case,  and  so  to  co-operate 
even  after  I  shall  be  no  more,  to  her  future  happiness. 

1  was  always  desirous  that  some  entire  classes  of  my 
collection  might  remain  united,  such  as  my  Library, 
Drawings,  Gemms,  or  Pictures,  and  with  this  view  a 
treaty  was  commenced  on  the  Part  of  a  Royal  Purchaser 
for  my  Library,  according  to  the  printed  Catalogue,  made 
public,  in  which  that  collection  is  brought  down  to  the  year 
1752,  and  for  which  the  said  Treaty  was  upon  the  foot  of 
Twenty  Thousand  Sequins,  but  by  reason  of  the  present 
war  breaking  out  about  that  Time  nothing  was  concluded. 
The  drawings  consist  of  numbers  of  Original  Pieces  by 
the  greatest  Masters,  particularly  among  them  the  three 
large  volumes,  formerly  collected  in  the  time  of  the  Caracci, 
by  the  family  of  Bonfiglioli  of  Bolognana  upon  the  Death 
of  Sigf  Bartolomeo,  were  purchased  by  the  Noble  Venetian 
Zaccaria  Sagredo,  and  cost  3,000  sequins,  as  appear  by  a 
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Letter  printed  about  that  time  wrote  by  Anton  Maria 
Zanetti  of  Venice  to  his  friend  the  Cavalier  Gaburri  of 
Florence.  In  this  collection  also  are  four  Volumes  con- 
taining original  drawings  by  Gio.  Bendetto  Castiglione 
great  part  whereof  are  the  most  capital  of  his  Performance, 
these  likewise  belonged  to  the  said  nobleman  Sagredo, 
purchased  of  him  at  twice,  and  it  was  then  said  cost 
him  1,500  sequins.  Of  the  rest  I  need  say  nothing,  but  to 
the  volumes  themselves  refer  the  examination,  and  to  the 
Intelligence,  to  discover  their  real  worth,  and  observe  with 
what  care  and  judgment  they  have  been  collected  ;  among 
these  are  entire  volumes  of  Sebastiano  and  Marco  Ricci, 
and  Antonio  Canal,  and  the  rest  in  general  of  noted 
Masters  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
Originality  and  E.xcellence  of  the  others,  which  are  in  eight 
frames  with  Cristal  Glasses  before  them. 

Then  for  the  Gemms,  their  quality  and  worth  will  be 
discover'd  from  their  Engr'en  in  Copper  Plates,  one  hundred 
in  number  and  their  Illustrations  in  the  printed  work  before 
mentioned  :  which  work  my  design  was  to  begg  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  the  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  to  permit  might  be  ushered  into  the  world  under 
his  Royal  Patronage,  and  I  most  ardently  wish  this  scheme 
could  be  still  pursued  and  perfecled  ;  and  I  recommend 
that,  prior  to  all  others,  an  olfer  be  humbly  made  to  His 
Majesty  that  they  might  be  honoured  to  be  in  his  Cabinet. 
So  likewise  if  His  Majesty  should  signify  his  Pleasure  to 
have  the  drawings  also.  Books  etc.,  this  would  be  the 
utmost  bound  of  my  ambition,  that  this  whole  collection, 
the  work  of  40  years  uniting  together,  should  be  so  honour- 
ably and  advantagiously  placed. 

As  for  iny  Pictures,  they  are  distinctly  detail'd  in  the 
Catalogue  among  my  Papers,  which  particularly  describes 
the  authors  their  subjects  and  measures  :  under  this  article 
are  comprehended  the  celebrated  Cartons  of  Carlo  Cignani, 
which  he  designed  for  the  work  executed  and  now  perish- 
ing at    Parma,  and  seaven  Peices   of    Sacred  Story,  the 
most  copious  and  labour'd  work  of  Sebastiano  Ricci  ;  both 
these,  which  were  the  Furniture  of  two  Rooms,  are  excel- 
lently well  engraven  on  Copper   Plates,  by  John   Michel 
Liotard  of  Geneva,  tor  which  I  paid  him  One  Thousand 
Pounds  Sterling,  and  both  these  works  are  elegintly  de- 
scribed  by  Abbate   Girardi   of   Modena,  and   printed   by 
Pasquali  in  a  Quarto  Volume.     This  is  all  I  think  needtui 
to  observe  concerning  these  collections,  intended  to  serve 
as  a  sort  of  guide  for  the  instruction  of  my  Relict,  and  for 
her  greater  advantage  in  disposing  of  them,  and  for  those 
who  shall  assist  her  therein. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Royal  Purchaser  for  the 
Library  mentioned  by  Consul  Smith  was  George, 
Prince   of   Wales,    who    succeeded    in     1760    to 
the    throne   as   George    III.       The    inducement 
to   the   young   prince   to    be   in    the    fashion    as 
a   collector   of    books,   pictures,   and   articles   of 
virtu    may    be    explained     conjecturally    in    the 
following  way.      The    Prince   of  Wales   was,  as 
is  well  known,  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute,  especially  since  the  death 
of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  in  1751.     Bute  was 
an  enlightened  amateur  and  dilettante,  who  formed 
a  valuable  library  at  Luton  Hoo,  and  also  had  a 
good  collection  of  pictures  and  engravings.     This 
example,  and  that  of  other  leading  personages  in 
high  society,  was  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  the 
young  prince,  if  the  materials  were  available.     An 
agent  for  this  purpose  was  forthcoming  in  Richard 
Dalton,  who   in    1750  accompanied   the  Earl    of 
Charlemont  on  his  tour  to  Greece  and  the  East, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  drawings  of  the 
monuments  of  classical  archaeology.    Through  the 
influence  of  Bute,  Dalton  became  librarian  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
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that  it  was  Dalton  who  negotiated  with  Consul 
Smith  for  the  purchase  of  the  latter's  library  and 
collections  of  works  of  art.  After  the  accession 
of  George  III,  Dalton  was  appointed  not  only 
librarian,  but  also  keeper  of  pictures  and  antiquary 
in  His  Majesty's  household.  It  may  be  noted 
that,  besides  being  the  first  to  draw  and  engrave 
classical  antiquities,  he  was  the  first  to  engrave  the 
drawings  by  Holbein,  then  at  Kensington  Palace, 
and  the  first  to  draw  up  a  project  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Dalton 
also  was  instrumental  in  bringing  Bartolozzi,  the 
engraver,  to  England.  Be  this  as  it  may,  George 
111  purchased  the  Library  and  the  collection  of 
gems  and  cameos  formed  by  Consul  Smith,  and  a 
considerable  portion,  if  not  ail,  of  the  pictures  and 
drawings.  The  following  catalogue  has  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  drawn  up  by  Consul  Smith 
himself : — 

Catalogue   of    Pain'tixgs   of  thf,   Italian    School   M  in 
hue  preservation,  .ind  in  carved  gilt  fr.imes  in  modern  and 
elegant   taste.     Bouglit  by  His  Majesty  in  Italy,  and    now 
ctiieflv  at  Kew. 
RosALBA  Carieri  (all  kept)  :—  H.  w. 

1-14.  Portraits  from  the  Life no       1.6 

15.  A  Boy  reading     ■> 

16.  A  Girl  spinning     [  from  Life        i.  ~  11 

17.  A  Madonna  J gj  7J 

18.  Theresa,     a    Girl  of    the   Choir    at   the 

Hospital  of  Incurables 9  7 

ig.  Mr.  John  Law,  from  Life gj         7^ 

20.  A    Female    Idea  in    the   stile    of    Paulo 

Veronese ..         ...     i.   i  11 

21.  An  old  man's  Head  believed  from  Life  ...  1.2 
•22.  Her  own  Porlrait,  Engraven  by  Wagner  i.n 
*23.   The  noted  Peice  representing  Winter,  by 

a   Beautiful    Female  covering    herself 
with  a  Pelisse  allowed  to  be  the  most 
excellent  this  Virtuosa  ever  painted. 

These    23    Peices,   painted   by   this 
celebrated  Virtuosa  with  a  particular 
attention   and   in  her  best  time,  were 
desir'd  for  the  Gallery  of  the  King  of 
Poland   with  the  polite  offer  of  2,000 
seqs.,  as  a  present  ...         ...         ...     2.  o 

24.  Contains  15  Pieces,  Portraits,  some  real 
some  imagined.  Historical,  etc., 
elegantly  framed  on  a  line  cloth  and 
ornamented  with  a  gold  shading,  part 
are  in  miniature  and  part  in  Pastills  ...  i.  gj 
Sebastian  Ricci: — 


loj 
.  8 


•25.  Adoration  of  the  Eastern  Kings  •. 
•26.  The  Paralytick  Man  at  the  Pool    I 


10.  g      g.io 


7-  3 


•27.  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery    ) 
•28.  Magdalen  Washing  our  Saviour's  Feet  ... 
•29.  The  Woman  cured  of  a  bloody  Issue  \ 
•30.  The  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well  [ 
31.  The  Sermon  of  Christ  on  the  Mount' 
♦32,  A  Holy  Family  with  S.  John.     Engraven 

byFaldoni... 
'^y  A  Nativity  Engraven  by  P.  Monaco 

34.  Titan  and  Aurora      

35.  Apotheosis  of  Hercules,  a  Ceiling  Pcicc 

*36.  Christ  disputing  in  the  "Temple     

*37.  Miracle  of  the  Water,  the  Landscape  by 

Marco         

38.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 

39.  The  She  (female)  Centaur  highly  finished 

40.  A  Battle  a  Bold  sketch        

•41.  The  Family  of  Darius  before  Alexanders 
•42.  Mary  Magdalen  washing  Christ's  Feet  / 
*  The  entries  marked  thus  refer  to  pictures   which  can   be 

identified  in  the  royal  collection  at  the  present  day. 


2. 

T 

3.   5 

I. 

6 

1. 10 

6. 

S 

4-  3 

I. 

S 

2-    5 

2. 

7, 

2.  6 

3- 

3 

4.  5 

4- 

6 

2.  5 

I. 

5 

2.  0 

I, 

3 

2,  6 

I. 

9 

2   loj 

the 


43.  Animals  in  the  stile  of  Bassan        

•44-48.  5  Peices  of  2  Heads  each  studies  from 
the  Supper  of  Paulo  in  the  Dominican 
Convent  at  Venice 
*4g.  50,  51.  3  D"  with  Single  Heads 
*52.   Sacrifice    of    Iphigenia,    design 
Collection   ... 
Antonio  Canal  : — 

•53.  The  Coliseum  at  Rome        

*54.  Constantine's  Arch  [Plate  II,  b]  s 

•55.  of  Septimius  Sevcrus  (Plate  II,  c]  . 

•56.  of  Titus  [Platu  I,  A]  J 

•57.  The  Pantheon  [Plate  III,  d]  1 
*58.  Forum  Komanum  [Plate  III,  e]  ) 
•59-62.  4  Peices  of  different  Views  of  the  Place 

of  St.  Mark  

•63,  64.  ditto  St  Marks  Church  in  Front   the 

Opposite  End        

*65-76.  12  Peices  of  Views  of  the  Grand  Canal 
at  Venice  being  those  engraved  by 
Visentini  of  which  the  original  designs 
are  in  collection  of  designs  in  the  Book 

No,  6  

*77-78.  A  view  of  the  City  of  London  from 
Somerset  Stairs  to  the  new  Bridge  at 
Westminster  with  the  view  in  the  oth  r 
Peice  from  the  same  point  to  the  old 

Bridge        

*79.  A  view  from  the  Custom  House \  ,,,     • 
*8o.  A  view  from  the  Health  Office  J" at  Venice 
*8i.  1  he  Place  of  S.  Gio.  et  P.aolo  at  Venice... 
*82.  The  Church  della  Salute  at  Venice  to  the 
Place  of  3.  Mark,  down  to  the  Lido    ... 
*83-84.  Ideal  Kuins  a  bold  frank  manner 
*85-g7.   13  Door  Pieces  are  the  principal  Build- 
ings of  Palladio,  which  are  particular- 
ized in  a  note  apart        

*g8-99.  Different  Views  of  the  Piazzetta  witti 

the  Libr.ary 

*ioo-ioi.  Ditto  other  different  views  do. 

*io2.  Inside  of    St.   Mark's  Church    on   Good 

Friday        

•103.  Ditto  with   Innumerable  figures  by  night 
*i04.  A  Race  of  Boats  in  the  Grand  Canal    j 
•105.  An  Ascension  Day  with  the  Bucintoro  \  ... 
these  are  the  pair  Engraven  ; 

io5.  The    Kuins  of   the   Temple   of  Piece  at 

Rome  ...         

Marco  Ricci  : — 

107.  Antique  Ideal  Ruins  \  figures  by 

108.  A  magnificent  entire  Building/Sebastiano 
*io9.  Antique  Ruins  the  last  peice  of  Marco  do. 

no-lii.  do 
*II2-Ii3.  do 
*ii4-ix5.  do 
*ii6  to  148.  33   Pieces  on  Sambra   (in   Water 
Colors)    painted    on    Leather    with    a 
Variety  of  Landscapes,  Kuins,  etc. 
Francesco  Zuccarelli: — 
*i4g.  Apollo  and  Daphnis    )  on  bo.ard  engraved 
*lSo.  Diana  and  Endymion  J      by  Wagner 
*i5i-i56.  6  Landscapes  representing  the  story 

of  Rebecca  with  Jacob  and  Esau 
•157.  Do.,  a  continuation  of  the  same  story     .. 

*I58.  Do.,  continued  

159-162.  4  Landscapes  engraven  by  Wagner 
163-173.  II    Doorpieces.      The    Architecture 
contains  the  principal   English  Build- 
ings   as   noted  in   a   paper   afoot,  the 
landscape  figures  by  Zuccarelli 

•174-175.  2  Landscapes  on  board  

176.  A  Landscape  a  fellow    No.  28   of  Rem- 
brandt and  in  his  stile  on  board 
•177.  The  Story  of  Europa  > 

•178.  Diana  bathing  attended  by  the  Muses  ■ 
(on  copper)  ) 

179-180.  Landscapes        

181-182.         do.  

183-184.         do.  


are  beautiful  Landscapes 
the  figures  by  the  unkle 


\.io\     I.  oj 


1.  6 
1. 10 

2.  6 

3.  7 
6. 

6. 

5-  8 

4.  6 


2.  6 
9.  9 
3.6 

6.  3 

4.  6 

5.  8 


I.  G       2.   7 


3.  7 
I.  6 
I.  6 

4.  I 

1.  8.5 

3-  Q 

2.  6 


I.  24 
I.  - 


6.  8 

3-  5 
2.  5 
2.  6 
2.  6 


I.  6 

I.   6i 


14.10 
10.  7 

I.    2i 


6.   I 
2-  7 

2.  7 
6.  8 

4-  3 

4-  - 

3  2 

I.  I 
8 

4-  I 

I.   3i 

9.  o 

4.  6 

3.  J 

4  I 

4.  \ 

I.  6J 


4.6 
8.  o 
8.  o 
I-   7 


2.  6i    4 


4-   4 

2.  8 

3.  0 
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Monsieur  Baptist  : — 
ti85-i86.  2  Flower  Pieces 


187-190. 

4 

do 

I9I-I94. 

4 

do. 

195-190. 

do. 

197-200. 

4 

do 

201-204. 

4 

do 

205 

do. 

5il 


9-  4 
9-  3 
9-  3 
9.  3 
9-  3 


iS.  - 
14.  8 
19.  g 
6.  7 

4    8 


2i    4.  5 J 
6      3-  5 

5  2.   o 

I  3-   6 

4  4-6 

9  2.   2 

6  4.   7 

PORDENON  : — 

*2o6.  Palladio's  Portrait  |  length,  the  only  one 
of  him  when  years  old.  Engraven 
to  be  prefix'd  to  a  new  Edition  of  his 
Architecture  which  is  printing. 

Paolo  Veronese:— 

207.  Portrait  of  Monsignor  don  Barbaro  (Eldest 

Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  noted  Com- 
mentator of  Vitruvius)  with  the  Plan  of 
the  Palace  of  Maser  built  by  Pall  idio 
in  his  hand  |  length  fellows  the  pre- 
ceding             3-4       2.  8 

208.  The  Virgin  with  the  Child 1.6       1.4 

*2og.  The  finding  of  Moses  with  many  figures...     2,  4      2.  i 

210.  An  Annuntiation  the  pair   mentioned  by 

Ridolft  in  this  Painter's  Life,  to  be  in 
the  family  Cagliari,  from  which  it  was 
bought.  Sec  Ridolfi's  Vite  d'lllustri 
Pittori  Veneti,  Venetia  1648,  4°  prima 
parte  pa.  329. 

211.  Christ  in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin, an  excel- 

lent miniature  on  vellum,  painted  when 
19  years  old  with  his  hand        

Carlo  Cignani: — 

*2I2.   The  Triumph  of  Venus       

*2i3.  The  P'able  of  Europa  

•214.   Bacchus  &  Ariadne - 

•215.  Apollo  &  Daphnis     ._         

'zid.  Cupid  wrestling  with  a  Satyr        

*2i7.  Cupid  on  an  Eagle  ) 

•218.  Cupid  with  a  Torch  on  the  Globe  [ 

These  are  the  seven  famous  Cartoons 
described  in   a  4to  volume  by  Abat. 
Girardi,  printed  at  Venice. 
•219.    Charity    a     Beautiful     Woman    with    3 

children      

Gio  Benedetto  Castiglione  :— 

220.  The  Angel  appearing  to  Agar  and  Ismael 

221.  Animals  very  numerous      

222.  Do.  with  Orpheus  playing  to  them  with 

his  name     _ 

223.  Do.  with  a  study  of  animals  

224.  A  Mastiff  Dog's  Head,  by  an  Owl  on  a 

perch  

225-226.  Various  animals...         

227.  Jacob's   Journey    with    his    Family    and 

Flocks,  Engraven  

228.  Jupiter  and  lo  ...         

229.  Numerous  Animals  with  Human  F'igures 

230.  An  old  Horse's  Head  

DoMENico  Riccio  :— 

231.  A  Holy  Family  \ 

232.  S.  John  Baptizing  Christ   /  

233.  Cupid  sleeping  on  the  Club  of  Hercules 

234.  Sundry  Saints  praying  to  the  Virgin  with 

Jesus  

Ai.ESSANDRO  TURCHI  DETTO  L'ORBETTO  :— 

235.  Christ  foretelling  his  Passion  to  his  Mother 

236.  Mustek      "I  These  4  were  the  doors  of  the 
2  57.  Poetry        I      Organs  in  the  Salon  of  the 

238.  Valour       [     Acadcmici    Filarmonici     at 

239.  Fortitude  '     Verona  4.  4       2.  o 

•240.  Descent  of  Jupiter  in  a  Golden  Shower, 

on  copper —        — 

241.  A  Holy  Family  copied  from  Raphael     ...     2.  -      1.6 

frhere  are  many  paintings  by  Baptiste  (J.  B.  Monnoyer)  in 
the  royal  palaces,  and  they  are  difficult  to  identify. 


4-8       3    5 


I. II 
4-  5 

I.  6 

5  7 

5-  2 
2-  5 

7-  7 
3-  - 

1.  n 

I-  5 

2.  54 
I. II 

3.6 

2.  I 
2.  - 

4.  8 

2.  6 
I-  7 

3-  4 

2.10 

2.  0 

2.  5 

3-  3 

2.  94 

3." 

3-  3 

GOIDO  : — 
'242.  Judith  returning  from  the  Tent  of  Holn- 
fernes,  a  whole  length ,  from  the  Gallery 
of  the  last  Duke  of  Mantova 

243.  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian,  |  length 
Ribiera  : — 

244.  Apollo  Slaying  Marsyas.    Engraven 
CiRo  Ferro  :— 

245.  Fable  of  Love  (Cupid)  staying  a  Womin's 

arms  going  to  stab  her  lover,  in  copper 

BoRGOGNONE :— 

246.  Soldiers  in  a  Landscape  \ 

247.  Travellers        do.  its  fellow/ 
Carlettc)  Cagliari  :— 

248.  Virgin  with  a  Child  standing  in  her  lap  ... 

249.  Ditto.    ._         

GlACOBELLI  : — 

250-251.  Landscapes  with  animals  and  human 

figures  on  copper  

Lucca  Carle  Varys  (Carlevaris)  :  — 
'252  to  255.  4  Landscapes  and  Water  prospecti 

with  figures  

255.  A  Sea  prospect  \    ^((^  ^  

257.  Landscape  J 
Salvator  Rosa  : — 

258.  Lindscape  with  Soldiers  \ 

259.  Do.        with  Travellers,  its  fellow/'" 
260-261.  Landscapes    supposed   to    be   views 

about  Naples        ._        

Lucius  Agricola  : — 
"262.  A    Landscape  with    Greek   and  Turkish 

divisions     

*263-265.     The  4-Elements  highly  finished  on 

Copper       

Piazzetta  ;— 

266.  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  1 

267.  The  angel  comforting  Agar) 

268.  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  fellows  Guercino 

297     .•■•        

269.  Christ  with  the  disciples  in  Emaus  1 

270.  Saints  praying  to  the  Madonna  J 

271.  Saint  Lucilla  going  to  be  martyr'd         j 

272.  The  same  saint  after  the  Execution  on  - 

copper  ) 

Cavalier  Liberi  ; — 

273.  A  Venus  half  length  

274.  275.  Graces  semi-nudities  in  Clouds 

276.  St.  Cecilia  playing  with  2  other  figures  on 

board  

277.  Holy   Family,  the    Virgin    playing   with 

the  Child 

Leaxdro  da  Ponte :— 

278.  A  Portrait  J  length  of  Domenico  Campana. 

Statuary      

279.  A  Head  Unknown     

280.  Penelope    a    woman   working    at    night 

Engraven 

FURINI  : — 

281.  Sophonisba  about  to  drink  the  Poison    ... 

DOMENICHINO  :— 

•282.  Adam   and  Eve  before  God    the  Father 
after  the  Fall,  the  Landscape  by  Albano 
Albano  : — 

283.  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus      

Barocci  : — 

♦284.  A  Nativity  the  Virgin  adoring  Jesus 
Belli  NO  :  — 

•285.  Portrait  of  himself  with  his  name  on  board 
TiziANO  :— 

286.  Portrait    of   his    own    Physician    Parma 

mentioned  in  his  life  by  Ridolfi  pa.  152 

287.  A  Beautiful  Head  of  a  Virtue  on  board 

288.  A  Penitent  Magdalen  |  length,  this  is  one 

of  the  four  mentioned  by  Ridolfi  in  the 
Life  of  Titian  something  different  from 
that  engraven  by  Augustin  Caracci  in 
the  background  Landscape  and  Lachry- 
matory         
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Notes  on  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collections 


C.  Maratti  ; — 

2S9.  A  Holy  Family  with  S.  John         

GlORGIONE  : — 

*29o.  His    own   Portrait    full-length    with     his 
name  and  date      

291.  An  Augustini  Friar  playing  on  a  Harpsi- 

chord being  that  mentioned  in  his  Life 

by  Cavalier  Ridolfi  pa.  Si  

L.  Giordano  : — 

292.  A  Holy  Family  with  S.  John  with  name... 
G  UERCINO  : — 

•293.  The  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well 

294.  An  Assassination 

295.  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian  Engraven 
2g6.  S.  Cecilia  singing  f  length 

•297.  S.  Matthew,  an  Angel  holding  the  Bjok... 
CiMARor.i  :— 

298,  299.  Landscapes  with  animals       

*3oo  to  303.  4  do.  oval        

Gio  Francesco  Caroto  : — 

304.  Minerva   exciting  Sloth    to    contemplate 

Fame,  represented  by  a  young  man  im- 
mersed in  voluptuous  pleasures.  This 
peice  is  minutely  described  by  Vasari 
in  his  Life  of  this  Painter,  page  254, 
vol.   I,  Par.  3  in  the  Edition  of  Vasari 

4°  156S        .-         

Carlo  Dolce  :— 

305.  S.  Catharine  1  Fellows  in  an  octa- 

306.  S.  Mary  Magdalene  J  gon  frame 

Tintoretto: — 

307.  The  Miracleof  S.Mark  freeing  a  Martyr'd 

this  peice  is  engraven  by  Jack  on  in  2 

sheets  in  colours 

GiULlo  Carpioni  : — 

308.  A   DrL-ani  represented  by  a  young  man 

lying  down 

309.  Ditto  \ 

310.  A  Bacchanal  J 

311.  Ditto 

312-313.  Ditto         

314.  A  Deluge  small  figures        ..  

•315.   A  Bacchanal  do.        ...         ...         -.. 

316.  A  Deluge  smaller  figures 

317.  A  Nativity       

MURILLOS  : — 

3i3.  S.John  preaching  to  a  multitude  in  the^ 
desert  / 

319.  The  Building  the  Carthusian  Convent  inV 

Spain   in   a  very   fine    landscape.     As^ 
fellow  '' 

SCHIDONE  : — 

320.  A   Descent  from  the  Cross  with  several 

Figures       

321.  The  Madonna  giving  suck  to  the  child   ... 
P.  Vecchia  : — 

322.  Philosophers  studying— on  board 
Morone : — 

323.  Portrait   of   Hercules  Tasso  (teacher    of 

Torquato)  reading  

Le  Febre  : — 

324.  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  to  the  Temple 

325.  Ma'.idalen  washing  the  feet  of  Christ 

These  two  are  copied  from  Veronese 
and  are  engraven. 
Andrea  Mantegna  : — 

326.  Christ   praying   on    the  Mount,  and   His 

disciples  sleeping  on  board       

Giuseppe  Nogari  :— 
•327.  An  old  Man  studying  1 
•328.  An  old  Woman  ) 

The    copies    of    these    2    are   in    the 

Dresden  Gallery  and  are  engraven. 

♦329.  Inigo  Jones  i  knuth  from  Vandske  with 

the  plan  of  the  Banquetting  House  in 

his  hands 
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These  are  taken  from 
the  last  paintings  & 
resemblances  of 
these  6  great 
masters      


Titian 

Paulo  Cagliari 

Giacomo  de  Ponte 

Kubcns 

Vandyck 

Carl  5  Cigna 

PoNTE : — 

The   gathering   of   the  Manna   with  the 
name  

F.  DE  PONTE  ; — 

337.  Abraham  meeting  Melchisedec  ditto 

^Though  the  name  of  Fran- 
cesco is  put  on  337  they 


on  board  & 
engraven 


are  undoubtedly  both 
by  the  father  Giacomo 
ard  nothing  can  be  seen 
more  exceilent  ever 
produced  by  him. 
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WOOTTEN  : — 

338.  A  morning  on  board  

Par.viegiano  :— 

339.  St.  George  from  Corregio  on  board 

N.  PoussiN  : — 

340.  A  Holy  Family  friin  Raphael 
Pietro  Longhi  : — 

341.  A  Country  man   di  inking   by  a   young 

woman  sleeping 

342.  A  Girl  Spinning 

*343.  A  Bride  Silting  by  her  Bridigroom  in 

Bed 
*344.  Plajing  at  Blindman's  Buff 

Don  Giulio  Clovio  : — 

345.  Divers  figures  cut  out  of  missals  and 
elegantly  pasted  on  Cloth  and  orna- 
mented with  gold  shading  and  in  the 
body  of  a  great  P  is  dr.iwn  Cardinal 
Grimani  visiting  Don  Giulio  in  his 
chamber  in  the  Convent  

Prete  Genovese  :— 
*346.  An  old  man  and  a  young,  playing  on  a 
Lute  and  Violin 

Ann  Carraci  : — 
347.  A  Portrait  |  length  the  fellow  of  No.  18 
of  Vandyck  

Corregio  :— 
34S.  A  Magdalen  standing  on  Board  \ 

349,  The  Virgin  with  Jesus  sleeping  in  her    j 

arms  ditto  •' 

Alessandrini  :— 

350,  35T.  Shower  of   Devotion  exhibited   in  a 

Publick  pl.ace  with  Quantity  of  Figures 


Particular  description  of  13  Door  Piece;  by  .\Nr°  Canale  and 
II  Pieces  by  Vissentini  and  Zuccarelli. 
No.  7. 
No.  85-97  are  thirteen  pieces  over  doors,  painted   by  Antonio 
Canale,   and   contain    the    following    most   admired 
Buildings    at     Venice,     elegintly    Historiz'd    with 
Figures  and  adjacency  to  the  Painter's  Fancy. 
*No.  I.  The  Design  given  by  P.ill.idio  for  the  Rialto  Bridge. 
2.  The  Loggetta  by  Sansovino. 
*3.  The  Cloister  at  Convento  della  Carita. 
*4.  The  grand  stair  c.illed  de  Gig.mti. 
*S.  The  Corner  (3  arches)  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  by 

Sansovino. 
*6.  The  Bridge  at  the  Fish  M  irket  at  S.  Mark's  on  the 
2  Pedestals  are  placed  2  Colossal  Statues  by  Titian 
Ospetti  which  now  stand  obscurely  behind  the 
doors  of  the  entrance  into  the  Zecca. 
*7.  La  Piazzetta  with  the  3  Standards  now  standing 
before  the  Church  of  S.  Mark. 

8.  The  Facade  of  the  Church  S.  Giorgio  Maggiorc  by 

Palladio. 

9.  The  Publick  Prison  at  S.  Marks. 
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10.  The  Church  (the  Facade)  of  S.  Francisco  della  Vigna 
by  Palladio. 
'ii.  The  Church  of  the  Redentore  by  ditto. 

*I2.  S.  Mark's  Church  before  which  (instead  of  the  three 
Pedestals  and  Standards  removed  to  the  Piazzetta) 
are  here  seen  the  4  Horses  and  elegant  Pedestals 
with  allusive  ornaments. 

*I3.  Facade  of   the  Chinch  of  S.  Gio  et   Paolo  with  the 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Bartolomei  Colleone. 
No.  163  to  173   are    Eleven   Pieces   over  doors,    Painted    the 
Architecture   by  Antonio  Vissentini  and  the  Land- 
scapes and  Figures  by  Francesco  Zuccarelli,  contain- 
ing some  principal  buildings  in  England  by  Inigo 
Jones  and  others. 
*No,  I.  The  design  of  Inigo  Jones  for  Temple  Bar  adapted 
to  a  Triumphal  Arch  to  the  Memory  of  George  II. 
2.  The    Bridge    at    Wilton,    the    Green    House    in    the 
background. 

*3.  Lord  VVestmorland's  House  in  Kent  in  Imitation  of  the 
House  at  Vicenza  by  Palladio. 

*4.  The  Banquetling  House  at  Whitehall.     I.  Jones. 
5.  One  of  the  Pavilions  designed  by  Do.  for  Do. 

*6.  Somerset  House  by  Do. 

*7.  General  Wade's  House  planned  it  is  said  by  Lord 
Burlington. 

'S.  Lord  Burlington's  House  in  Piccadilly. 


9.  Mr.  Doddington's  (now  Lord  Melcombe)  Lodge  at 
House  in  Dorsetshire  by  Sir  John  Vanburgh. 

*I0.  Lindsay  House  m  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     I.  Jones. 

*ii.  Mr.  Benson's  House  at  Wilbery  in  Wiltshire  in  the 
background  is  the  Temp'.e  at  Chiswick  by  Lord 
Burlington. 

The  list  of  pictures  is  instructive  in  itself.  Con- 
sidering the  preponderance  of  works  by  Sebastiano 
and  Marco  Ricci,  Zuccarelli,  and  Antonio  Canale, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Smith  should  have  acquired 
nothing  by  such  important  contemporary  painters 
as  Francesco  Guardi,  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  and 
Giuseppe  Zais.  In  spite  of  the  protninence  given 
in  Smith's  will  to  the  great  Cartoons  by  Cignani 
from  the  frescoes  at  Parma,  now  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  to  the  "  most  copious  and  labour'd 
work  "  of  Sebastiano  Ricci,  it  is  the  paintings  by 
Antonio  Canale  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  which  call  for  the  principal  attention  of  the 
student. 

[Jo  he  continued?) 


CHINESE   PORCELAIN  IN  THE  DAVIES  COLLECTION 


'O  form  a  series  of  Chinese  porcelains 
which  will  adequately  represent  the 
best  periods  of  the  art  is  no  light  task 
in  these  days,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
shall  see  another  Richard  Bennett 
collection  offered  for  sale  in  London.  The 
G.  R.  Davies  collection,  the  latest  purchase  of  the 
enterprising  firm  of  Gorer,  will,  unfortunately,  not 
be  shown  before  it  is  removed  for  e.xhibition  in 
New  York  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  catholic  collec- 
tion of  considerable  importance  in  which  most  of 
the  leading  types  are  represented.  First  in  time  are 
a  few  attractive  examples  of  Sung  and  Yiian  glazes — - 
a  lavender  grey  bowl  flushing  deep  crimson  in  the 
exterior,  another  with  bold  red  splashes  and  a 
lovely  little  egg-shaped  vase  of  opalesceiit 
turquoise — all  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1910.  The  Ming 
porcelains  are  inconspicuous  unless  we  include 
among  them  a  remarkably  fine  bottle-shaped  vase 
with  on-biscuit  enamels  and  a  few  of  those  puzzling 
monochromes  wliich  divide  the  opinions  of  con- 
noisseurs between  the  late  Ming  and  theearlyCh'ing 
periods.  The  vase,  illustrated  in  Gorer  and  Blacker, 
"  Old  Chinese  Porcelain  and  Hard  Stones  ",  has  a 
mountain  landscape  and  figures  on  the  neck,  two 
dragons  in  detached  relief  on  the  shoulder,  and 
marine  creatures  and  symbols  ainong  conventional 
waves  which  are  studded  with  plum  blossoms  on  the 
body.  The  most  interesting  of  the  monochromes 
are  three  specimens  of  crackled  green,  a  large  jar 
of  fine  apple  green  of  normal  tint,  a  small  vase 
with  the  yellow-green  of  the  unripe  fruit  and  a  tiny 
bottle  of  deep  emerald.  There  is,  besides,  a  noble 
sang  de  bccnf  vase  with  areas  of  almost  colourless 
glaze  setting  off  the  splendid  bursts  of  intense  ox- 
blood  red  :  nor  are  there  wanting  examples  of  the 
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rare  peach  bloom,  crushed  strawberry  red,  pale 
lavender  and  virgin  white.  The  cos{\y  faniille  noire 
is  represented  by  several  vases  and  by  a  handsome 
bowl  with  flowering  prunus  bough,  red-petalled, 
against  the  green-black  ground.  A  large  perfume 
bo.x  with  figures — Shou  Lao  and  the  Eight  Im- 
mortals on  the  cover,  and  a  ring  of  playing  boys 
on  the  sides — each  caught  as  it  were  in  a 
web  of  pierced  netting,  must  be  one  of  the 
largest  e.xamples  of  porcelain  openwork  in  exis- 
tence. Its  decoration  combines  on-glaze  enamels 
on  the  figures  with  enamels  on  the  biscuit  else- 
where, the  two  methods  effecting  a  sulitle  contrast 
of  tones.  The  typical  K'ang  Hsi  famille  verte  with 
its  jewel-like  enamels  is  well  seen  in  vase  and 
bowl,  and  there  are  choice  powder-blues,  in  some 
rare  instances  curiously  coated  with  transparent 
green  designs,  besides  important  examples  of  blue- 
and-white.  The  later  years  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period  are  represented  by  a  few  refined  and 
delicate  porcelains,  an  imperial  birthday  plate,  a 
bowl  painted  in  the  same  style,  and  some  exquisite 
eggshell  wine-cups  which  recall  the  fabled  glories 
of  Ch'eng  Hua.  A  few  of  those  beautiful  glassy 
porcelains  daintily  painted  in  soft  enamel  colours 
(Juan  ts'ai)  and  some  choice /i;z;;!/7/t'  rose  carry  the 
series  through  the  Yung  Cheng  to  the  Ch'ien 
Lung  period.  But  a  mere  list  is  unsatisfying  fare, 
and  we  shall  find  something  more  convincing  in 
the  accompanying  Plate,  which  represents  a 
singularly  beautiful  vase  of  the  late  K'ang  Hsi 
period.  Of  slender  ovoid  form,  well  and  truly 
potted,  it  is  perfect  in  paste  and  glaze.  The 
decoration  is  \n  famille  verte  colours,  but  of  those 
softer  tones  and  applied  with  that  elaborate 
refinement  which  already  foreshadow  the  delicate 
miniature-like   touches   of    the  famille    rose.      It 
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Chinese  Porcelain  in  the  Davies  Collection 


consists  of  two  main  panels  to  whose  familiar 
designs  the  skilful  artist  has  managed  to  impart 
an  air  of  novelty.  In  one  is  a  bird  perched  on  a 
flowering  primus  bough  beside  a  volcanic  rock  of 
unusual  and  fantastic  form  partly  hidden  by 
bamboo  foliage.  The  clusters  of  prunus  blossoms 
set  in  a  stippled  haze  recall  the  treatment  of  the 
magnolia  on  a  well-known  type  of  blue-and-white 
vase,  in  which  the  white  flowers  are  thrown  into 
relief  by  surrounding  washes  of  blue.  In  the 
opposite  panel  is  a  similar  rock  on  which  a  golden 
pheasant  is  perched,  and  a  peony  plant  in 
flower. 

The  draughtsmanship  and  colouring  of  these 
pictures  would  shame  the  work  of  many  a  painter 
on  silk  whose  brush  was  unhampered  by  the 
potter's  technique ;  and  the  designs,  like  most 
Chinese  decoration,  would  no  doubt  convey  a 
hidden  meaning  if  we  could  only  read  the  sym- 
bolism. The  prunus  and  bamboo  are  well-known 
emblems  of  longevity ;  and  the  golden  pheasant 
{chin  c/i;7  seems  to  unite  with  the  peony  (the /!«^!/e/ 
flower)  to  form  the  phrase  chin  chi  fn  kuci,  "all  good 


fortune,  riches  and  honour  I  "  Surrounding  these 
panels  is  a  black  brocade  design  with  reserved 
floral  sprays  in  colour  and  a  multitude  of  tiny 
scrolls  also  reserved  and  washed  with  the  same 
transparent  green  which  gives  life  to  the  dull  black 
pigment  of  the  ground.  The  time  and  toil  spent 
on  this  meticulous  decoration  must  have  been 
prodigious  ;  and  partly  perhaps  to  lighten  this 
labour  and  partly  to  give  more  play  to  the  white 
porcelain  the  side  spaces  have  been  broken  by  two 
smaller  reserves,  a  circular  medallion  with  grasses 
and  cicadas — emblems  of  life  after  death — and  a 
graceful  leaf-shaped  panel  below  with  a  cock,  the 
bird  of  fame.  On  the  neck,  similar  leaf-shaped 
panels  with  landscapes  are  set  in  a  similar  brocade, 
and  the  shoulder  is  adorned  with  a  brocade  band 
of  different  design  broken  by  four  quatrefoil 
medallions  with  fishes.  Borders  of  floral  brocade, 
key  fret,  cloud  scrolls  and  jn-i  heads  fill  in  the 
spaces,  and  the  decoration  is  finished  off  below  by 
an  arcaded  border  with  narrow  compartments 
enclosing  jewelled  pendants.  The  height  of  the 
vase  is  ly^-  inches  (44"i  cm.) 


TWO  GERMAN  CHESTS  OF  THE   14TH  CENTURY 
BY  H.  CLIFFORD  SMITH 


I N  a  note  entitled  "  Two  Fourteenth 
/Century  Chests"  in  the  Burlington 
'  Magazine  m  January  1911  (Vol.  xvin), 
)p,  228,  Sir  Martin  Conway  draws 
►  attention  to  the  similarity  in  certain 
details  between  a  14th-century  chest  which  he  had 
recently  seen  in  London  and  the  famous  chest 
of  the  same  date  in  the  Cluny  Museum  at  Paris. 
"  It  is  tempting  "  he  says  "  to  attribute  both  chests 
to  a  common  maker,  but  the  London  chest  can 
hardly  be  French ".  He  proceeds  to  note  the 
likeness  of  the  latter  chest  to  well-known  English 
specimens  of  the  14th  century,  and  concludes  that 
it  is  probably  "an  English  coffer  with  some 
features  of  the  decoration  copied  from  what 
may  at  the  time  have  been  a  recognized  French 
type."  The  tendency  to  give  England  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  on  questions  of  originality  is 
a  not  unnatural  one,  but  a  comparison  between 
the  chests  figured  in  Sir  Martin  Conway's  note 
and  the  two  German  chests  illustrated  here  seems 
to  point  rather  to  Germany  as  the  common  source 
of  inspiration — though  it  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  the  actual  place  of  origin — of  a  number 
of  14th-century  chests  to  be  found  in  English 
churches  at  the  present  day.  The  two  coffers 
here  shown  [Plate],  though  from  different  sources, 
have  both  been  brought  from  Germany  during  the 
last  few  months.  The  first  [Plate,  a],  which  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
came  from  Cologne  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  m  a  farm  house  on 


the  Rhine.  The  second  [PLATE,  b]  came  from 
Aachen  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Edgar 
Speyer. 

Both  are  of  the  well-known  type  of  English 
X4th-century  chest  exhibiting  the  architectural 
motif  of  interlacing  arcades  and  other  ornament. 
The  chest  in  the  Museum  (it  measures  2ft.  lin.  in 
height,  5ft.  Sins,  in  length,  and  ift.  loins.  in  depth) 
resembles  those  in  All  Saints',  Hereford,  and 
Peterborough  Cathedral,'  the  stiles  of  both  of 
which  are  decorated  with  roundels  of  "  chip " 
carving — though  on  the  Museum  specimen  circles 
only  have  been  scribed  and  left  uncompleted. 
The  chest  in  Sir  Edgar  Speyer's  collection  (which 
measures  2ft.  5ins.  in  height,  4ft.  loins.  in  length, 
and  ift.  iiins.  in  depth)  bears  so  close  a  similarity 
to  chests  in  the  churches  of  Haconby,  Lincolnshire, 
Chevington,  Suffolk,  and  Wath,  near  Ripon,  that 
all  four  might  almost  be  from  the  same  workshop  ; 
in  addition  to  other  features  in  common,  the  stiles 
in  the  case  of  each  are  carved  with  panels  of 
grotesque  monsters.  The  question  of  the  precise 
origin  of  objects  closely  resembling  one  another 
and  found  so  far  apart  is  an  interesting  one.  Their 
discovery  in  localities  from  which  they  have  pre- 
sumably not  been  moved  for  many  centuries  argues 
the  existence  at  any  rate  of  a  close  commercial 
relationship  between  England  and  Germany  at  this 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

'These  two  chests  are  figured  in  Mr.  Aynier  Vallance's  article 
Early  Fnniitiirc—I  in  The  Burlington  Mngiizinc,  Vol.  xxi,  p.  154 
(June,  1912). 
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H  E  Salon  of  the  Soci^t6  des  Artistes 
Fran^ais,  so  far  as  painting  is  con- 
cerned, reaches  this  year  the  lowest 
depths  of  banality  and'  mediocrity.  It 
seems  determined  to  compete  with  the 
Royal  Academy  for  the  artistic  booby  prize  of  the 
world.  When  one  knows  what  is  being  done  in 
France  in  the  art  of  painting  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  with  amazementthat  one  wanders  through  the 
rooms  of  the  Grand  Palais,  covered  with  some 
two  thousand  canvases  painted  by  people  who 
have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  everything — 
except  the  "tradition"  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Where,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  they  come 
from,  these  painters  of  trivial  domestic  scenes, 
patriotic  illustrations,  conventional  landscapes, 
and  troubadours  playing  the  guitar  in  baronial 
halls  ?  One  never  hears  of  them  outside  the 
Salon.  A  reference  to  the  catalogue,  which  tells 
us  of  whom  the  exhibitors  have  been  the  pupils, 
helps  to  explain;  they  are  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute.  One  picture 
pleased  me  very  much  ;  it  represented  a  patriotic 
father  showing  to  his  child  the  word  fr^ince  tattooed 
on  his  arm.  There  are  others  in  a  similar  spirit, 
but  this  was  the  best. 

Among  the  members  of  the  society  there  are 
MM.  Henri  Martin,  Jules  Adler,  Alexis  Vollon 
and  one  or  two  others  whom  it  is  possible  to  take 
seriously  as  painters.  The  sculpture,  as  usual,  is 
infinitely  superior  to  the  painting,  and,  as  usual, 
beautifully  arranged  in  the  vast  winter  garden.  It 
includes  some  really  fine  works,  notably  the 
Orpliclin  of  M.  Niclausse  and  the  Pcchcurs  of  M. 
Bouchard.  The  Cliihiren  Flaying  of  the  young 
sculptor,  M.  Abbal,  is  another  admirable  work,  in- 
spired to  a  certain  extent  by  antiquity,  but  intensely 
personal.  M.Jean  Boucher's  ViciorHiigo  and  Fra 
Angelica,  M.  Landowski's  monumental  stela  exe- 
cuted for  the  Pantheon,  M.  Fernand  David's  beau- 
tiful plaster  model  of  a  fountain  which  is  to  be 
made  in  lead  for  the  town  of  Nantes,  and  his  bust 
of  Mounet-Sully  are  among  other  sculptures  of  great 
merit.  So  are  the  nudes  of  M.  Grange  and  M. 
Raset,  both  quite  young  men.  I  have  forgotten 
the  Mother  and  Child  of  M.  Pommier,  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  Salon.  Mrs. 
Whitney  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  new  acquisition  ; 
her  fountain  is  very  remarkable  and  promises 
great  things.  Among  other  sculptors  whose  work 
should  be  looked  for  are  MM.  Harry-Perrault, 
Hippolyte  Lefevre,  Gustave  Michel,  Jacquet, 
Gardet,  Bernstamm  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  sculpture  at  the  Old  Salon  has 
never  been  more  interesting. 

Among  the  paintings  the  best,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  few  members  already 
mentioned,  are  those  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  as  numerous  as  at  the  other  Salon. 
The  vigorous  and  painful  picture  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert    MacCameron,    Les  Bas-fonds  de  Londres, 
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a  group  of  outcasts  on  a  bench,  makes  one  regret 
his  untimely  death.  Mr.  Richard  Miller  sends  a 
good  picture.  La  Feninie  aitx  chevenx  ranges, 
curiously  out  of  place  in  its  surroundings.  One 
of  the  best  pictures  in  the  Salon,  as  usual,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Max  Bohm,  a  mother  and  child,  also  not 
at  all  "in  the  note".  Among  other  American 
artists  whose  work  I  noted  are  Messrs.  Buehr, 
Hitchcock,  Ridgway  Knight  (whose  Bas  de  laine 
frangais  is  superior  to  his  usual  work),  Pages, 
Lawton  Parker.  Ritman  and  Rosen  field.  The 
same  dangerous  tendency  to  excessive  cleverness  as 
one  remarked  in  the  New  Salon  is  visible  in  the  work 
of  the  American  painters.  Many  of  the  best,  or 
least  bad,  pictures  by  French  artists  are  by  women, 
who  send  several  presentable  still-lifes.  Among 
works  other  than  American  that  I  have  marked 
as  at  least  passable  are  examples  by  the  following 
English  artists  :  Oswald  Birley,  Miss  Browning, 
Miss  Curtis,  Miss  Fearon,  Miss  Gibson  (Australia), 
Miss  Holt  and  Mr.  Talmage.  M.  Gustave  Corlin 
sends  the  best  still-life  in  the  Salon,  and  Mile. 
Reynaud's  one  picture  is  charming. 

When  I  visited  the  salon,  I  had  just  returned 
from  Ghent,  where  there  is  a  really  admirable 
exhibition  of  contemporary  French  painting  and 
sculpture  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  of  the 
International  Exhibition.  It  is  the  first  exhibition 
attempting  to  be  representative  that  has  been  held 
abroad,  and  it  has  been  organized  by  the  ministry 
of  Fine  Arts  I  Let  usgive  due  credit  to  M.  Berard, 
Under-Secretary  for  Fine  Arts,  and  to  M.  Andre 
Saglio,  who  has  done  most  of  the  actual  work  of 
arranging  the  exhibition.  M.  Saglio  is  the 
Commissioner  of  Exhibitions  at  the  Ministry  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  has  included  at  Ghent  all  the  con- 
temporary schools,  except  the  Cubists  and  some  of 
the  Post-impressionists  whose  names  are  too 
dangerous  for  the  Government  to  venture  to  accept 
them.  I  regret  the  absence,  for  instance,  of 
M.  Henri-Matisse,  but  progress  must  be  gradual, 
and  this  exhibition  is  an  immense  step  in  advance. 
Moreover,  it  is  arranged  with  excellent  taste.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  M.  Saglio  had  consider- 
able difficulties  to  encounter  ;  I  understand  that 
the  Societe  des  Artistes  Franfaise  tried  to  repeat 
their  tactics  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rome  exhibi- 
tion and  threatened  to  boycott  Ghent,  if  painters 
to  whom  they  object  were  admitted.  M.  Saglio, 
loyally  backed  by  M.  Berard,  stood  firm,  and  the 
members  of  the  Institute  gave  way  ;  they  are  all 
at  Ghent,  and  one  is  not  surprised  that  they 
wished  to  be  there  alone,  for  the  comparison  is 
not  favourable  to  them. 

The  exhibition  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
works  of  art  at  the  Hotel  de  Sagan  is  extremely 
fine.  Some  of  the  best  private  collections  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere  have  been  drawn  upon,  and 
the  average  quality  of  the  exhibits  is  very  high. 
It  is  the  best  exhibition  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
seen  in  Paris,  at  any  rale  for  many  years.     The 
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exhibits  are  all  arranged  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Hotel  in  a  long  suite  of  rooms  looking  out  on  to 
the  delightful  garden  ;  the  organizers  owe  much 
to  M.  Jacques  Seligmann  for  providing  them 
gratuitously  with  so  beautiful  a  place,  and  the 
"  Croix  Rouge "  seems  likely  to  benefit  largely. 
The  catalogue,  compiled  by  M.  Seymour  de  Ricci, 
is  a  model  of  what  a  catalogue  ought  to  be,  full  of 
all  the  possible  information  about  each  object, 
which  will  make  it  a  valuable  work  of  reference. 
But  nobody  knows  how  to  compile  a  catalogue 
so  well  as  M.  de  Ricci. 

The  nineteen  sculptures  exhibited  include  two 
pieces  which  one  knew  already,  but  which  one 
cannot  see  too  often,  the  bust  of  Beatrice  of 
Aragon  by  Laurana,  and  that  of  the  daughter  of 
CoUeoni  by  Verrocchio,  both  from  M.  Gustave 
Dreyfus's  collection.  I  was  glad  to  see  for  the 
first  time  the  eight  extraordinarily  interesting 
figures  of  mourners,  of  the  15th  century,  four  from 
the  tomb  of  Philip  the  Bold  at  Dijon,  and  four 
from  that  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  at  Bourges  ;  the 
former  are  lent  by  Baron  Arthur  de  Schickler,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Marquis  de  Vogiie.  The  tomb  of 
Philip  the  Bold,  or  rather  a  restoration  of  it,  is,  of 
course,  in  the  Dijon  Museum,  but  these  four 
figures  were  missing  when  its  fragments  were 
collected  together  in  1818.  As  for  the  tomb  of  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  it  has  entirely  disappeared  except 
for  M.  de  Vogue's  statuettes  and  some  others 
now  in  the  Bourges  Museum.  Among  other 
specially  interesting  sculptures  are  a  stone  bas- 
relief  of  Philip  Charles  V  on  horseback,  by  Hans 
Daucher,  lent  by  Baron  Robert  de  Rothschild, 
and  a  marble  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by 
Rossellino,  lent  by  Mme.  Jacques  Seligmann. 

Sir  Philip  Sassoon  lends  the  celebrated  vase  in 
rock  crystal,  Italian  work  of  the  i6lh  century, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  his  grand- 
father, Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild.  There  are 
six  terra-cottas,  including  a  bas-relief  by  Luca 
della  Robbia,  lent  by  M.  Henri  Pereire,  and  one 
by  Andrea  lent  by  Mr.  Jules  Bache,  of  New  York. 
Herr  Miller  von  Aichholz,  of  Vienna,  lends  a 
group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Jacopo  della 
Querela. 

The  bronzes,  of  which  there  are  seventy-two, 
form  an  important  part  of  the  exhibition,  and 
include  some  superb  examples.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  them. 
Extremely  interesting,  although  not  a  great  work 
of  art,  is  the  famous  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  by 
Jacques  Jongheling,  lent  by  Baron  Victor  Reille. 
The  statue  by  Jongheling  of  the  Duke  at  Antwerp 
was  destroyed  in  1577,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
bust,  which  was  in  the  Duke's  own  possession,  is 
a  replica  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  statue. 
From  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  come  the  superb  fire-dogs  by  Sansovino, 
and  many  of  the  bronzes  are  lent  by  the  most 


celebrated  private  collectors  in  the  world.  George 
Blumenthal  lends  a  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  attributed 
by  M.  Eugene  Plon  to  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The 
bronzes  from  the  Bischoffsheim  collection,  lent  by 
Mme.  de  Croisset,  are  particularly  fine. 

Threewell-known  Parisian  collectors,  M.Georges 
Chalandon,  M.  Paul  Gamier  and  M.  Dormeuil, 
contribute  the  greater  partof  the  twenty-six  ivories. 
P'rom  the  collection  of  M.  Chalandon  come,  among 
other  pieces,  the  Byzantine  Descent  from  ike  Cross, 
a  portion  of  a  Gallo-Roman  pyx  of  the  5th  or  6th 
century,  and  the  exquisite  Angel  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, a  French  work  of  the  13th  century,  which  is 
placed  opposite  to  a  Virgin  of  the  same  date  and 
provenance  belonging  to  M.  Garnier,  which  may 
very  well  have  been  made  expressly  to  accompany 
it.  There  are  some  beautiful  14th-century  pieces 
from  the  three  collections  named.  Mr.  George 
Blumenthal  and  M.  Barthelemy  Rey  also  lend 
ivories. 

Among  the  sixteen  wooden  sculptures  the  14th- 
century  French  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  lent 
by  M.  Garnier,  is  particularly  beautiful,  as  is 
another  of  the  same  date  lent  by  Privy  Councillor 
James  Simon,  of  Berlin.  Mme.  Jacques  Seligmann 
lends  five  pieces  of  glass,  four  Venetian  and  one 
Spanish.  The  five  early  pieces  of  Italian  faience 
lent  by  Dr.  Bode  are  very  fine,  and  the  faience 
generally  consists  of  excellent  examples.  From 
the  late  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  collection  come 
several  Italian  pieces  and  the  very  rare  Nimes 
example  by  Antoine  Sigalon.  Baron  Edouard  de 
Rothschild,  Senator  Clarke,  Sir  Philip  Sassoon, 
Mr.  Mortimer  Schiff,  Dr.  von  Pannwitz  and  Privy 
Councillor  Gutmann  also  lend  Italian  faience. 

For  the  enamels,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable 
series,  seventy-five  pieces  in  all,  the  collections  of 
M.  Chalandon  and  M.  Dormeuil  have  again  been 
largely  drawn  upon.  M,  Economos  also  contri- 
butes many  pieces,  including  a  reliquary  which  is 
the  most  important  piece  of  champleve  in  the  ex- 
hibition. The  most  important  piece  of  translucent 
enamel  is  from  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  collection, 
a  wonderful  coffer  made  for  holding  the  wafers,  a 
work  of  the  early  14th  century  and  probably  the 
largest  piece  known  ;  there  is  also  an  exquisite  little 
diptych,  which  Mr.  Morgan  bought  at  the  Taylor 
sale  and  gave  to  Mme.  Seligmann.  The  superb 
series  of  champleve  enamels  lent  by  M.  Chalandon 
and  M.  Dormeuil  would  need  a  long  article  to  do 
them  justice.  Among  the  painted  enamels  is  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  "  Monvaerni  ",  an  Entomb- 
nicnt,  lent  by  M.  Chalandon.  M.  Garnier  lends 
a  triptych,  by  Nardon  Penicaud,  and  Mr.  Jules 
Bache  a  portrait  of  Francis  1,  by  Leonard  Limosin. 
An  anonymous  collector  lends  a  wonderful 
Spanish  Virgin  and  Child  in  wood,  covered 
with  silver  plaques,  a  work  of  the  13th  century  ; 
the  Virgin  is  seated  on  a  throne,  and  the 
statue    is    most   majestic   and    beautiful.      Other 
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fine  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  work  are  lent  by 
M.  Chalandon  and  Baron  de  Schickler.  M. 
Garnier  lends  a  whole  collection  of  25  clocks  and 
watches,  which  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
Count  Wilczek,  of  Vienna,  a  small  collection  of 
armour  ;  four  fine  pieces  of  leather-work  come 
from  the  famous  collection  of  M.  Martin  Le  Roy. 

There  are  some  interesting  pieces  of  furniture, 
including  two  beautiful  early  cassoni,  of  the 
begmning  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  tapestries 
are  remarkably  fine.  To  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century  belongs  the  superb  tapestry  represent- 
ing the  vintage,  lent  by  an  anonymous  owner, 
the  design  and  colour  of  which  could  hardly 
be  surpassed  ;  its  condition  is  extraordinary. 
The  four  15th-century  tapestries  lent  by  Count 
d'Hunolstein  are  equally  beautiful,  especially  the 
pair  representing  scenes  from  a  romance.  Mr. 
George  Blumenthal  lends  two  very  fine  16th-century 
tapestries,  woven  with  gold  thread  and  made  at 
Brussels  by  Guillaume  Pannemaker.  Altogether 
the  exhibition  is  one  which  nobody  interested  in 
the  art  of  the  period  represented  ought  to  miss. 

I  have  received  four  sumptuous  catalogues  from 
MM.  Lair-Dubreuil  and  Henri  f^audoin,  all  ad- 
mirably printed  and  profusely  illustrated.  That 
of  the  third  Kraemer  sale,  to  be  held  at  the  Galerie 
Georges  Petit  on  June  2-5,  is  illustrated  in  collo- 
type, and  the  plates  are  fairly  successful.  There 
are  iii  paintings  by  old  masters  of  various  schools, 
14  French  pastels,  86  drawings,  mostly  of  the 
French  school,  and  186  objects  of  various  kinds. 
The  majority  of  the  paintings  are  school  pictures, 
but  there  are  an  important  portrait  of  the  Marquis 
de  Spinola,  by  Van  Dyck,  and  a  few  good  portraits 
of  the  i8th  century.  The  catalogue  of  M.  Eugene 
Fischhof's  collection,  to  be  sold  at  the  same  gallery 
on  June  14,  is  illustrated  in  half-tone,  and  the 
reproductions  are  remarkably  good.  The  collec- 
tion includes  fourteen  English  paintings  and 
pastels,  including  an  oval  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Royal  by  Gainsborough  and  a  fine  portrait  by 
Lawrence  of  the  Misses  Hague,  both  from  Sir 
George  Donaldson's  collection.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  pastel  of  a  boy  by  John  Russell  (whom  the 
compilers  of  the  catalogue  have,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  knighted)  and  a  large  and  tiresome  com- 
position by  the  same  artist.  The  French  school 
of  the  iSth  century  is  very  well  represented,  and 
among  the  Dutch  pictures  are  good  examples  of 
Albert  Cuyp,  Jan  Steen,  Peter  de  Hooghe,  etc. 
The  Italian  pictures  include  a  Pollaiuolo  from 
the  Willett  Collection  and  two  Guardis. 


The  catalogues  of  the  Steengracht  and  Nemes 
sales  are  both  in  two  volumes,  finely  illustrated  in 
photogravure,  one  volume  in  each  case  containing 
the  pictures  by  old  masters,  and  the  other  the 
modern  works.  The  Steengracht  Collection,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  one  of  the  greatest  collec- 
tions of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  of 
the  17th  century  in  existence,  and  its  sale  at 
the  Galerie  Georges  Petit  on  June  9  and  10 
will  be  remembered.  It  contains  only  one 
Rembrandt,  the  fine  Bathslicba,  a  work  of  1643, 
and  no  example  of  Vermeer  of  Delft,  but  the  other 
great  masters  of  the  schools  are  strongly  repre- 
sented. Jan  Steen's  Joyous  Company  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  work  of  that  artist,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what  price  it  fetches.  There 
are  87  old  pictures,  all  reproduced  in  the  catalogue. 
The  thirty  modern  pictures,  which  are  not  very 
interesting,  include  an  important  work  by  Decamps 
and  Meissonier  respectively.  The  Nemes  collection 
consists  of  83  paintings  by  old  masters  of  various 
schools  and  38  by  French  painters  of  the  19th 
century.  The  series  of  twelve  works  by  Greco  will 
alone  make  the  sale  noteworthy.  Goya  and  Tinto- 
retto are  also  represented  by  numerous  examples. 
There  are  three  works  of  Rembrandt,  two  small 
studies  on  wood  and  a  portrait  of  the  artist's  father, 
a  very  fine  example  of  the  early  period.  Another 
example  of  this  picture  is  in  Mr.  S.  Neumann's 
collection  and  is  catalogued  by  Dr.  Bode,  but  the 
picture  of  the  Nemes  collection,  which  is 
signed,  is  incomparably  the  finer  of  the  two  and 
must  be  the  original.  That,  I  understand,  is  the 
present  opinion  both  of  Dr.  Bode  and  Dr.  Hofstede 
de  Groot.  This  portrait  and  the  other  two  Rem- 
brandts  in  the  Nemes  collection  will  be  included 
in  the  forthcoming  ninth  volume  of  Dr.  Bode's 
work,  and  also  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Dr.  Hofstede 
de  Groot's  "  Catalogue  Raisonnt;  ".  The  collec- 
tion includes  works  by  Botticelli,  Giovanni  Bellini, 
Gerard  David,  Frans  Hals,  Rubens,  and  many 
other  masters.  The  modern  pictures  are  very  fine, 
including  as  they  do  a  series  of  ten  remarkable 
works  by  Courbet  ;  the  Rite  de  Berne,  Portrait  of 
M.  Georges  Cleinenceau,  and  two  other  paintings  by 
Manet  ;  many  remarkable  examples  of  Cezanne 
and  M.  Renoir;  two  pastels  by  M.  Degas,  of  which 
one  is  a  little  masterpiece,  and  other  very  interest- 
ing works.  The  old  pictures,  except  the  Goyas 
and  Grecos,  will  be  sold  at  the  Galerie  Manzi- 
Joyant  on  June  17,  the  modern  pictures,  with  the 
Goyas  and  Grecos,  on  the  following  day. 

R.  E.  D. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 

MEDIEVAL  CHESTS  IN  ENGLAND 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 
Gentlemen, — In  the  "Archaeological  Journal  " 
I  have  recently  suggested  that  many  of  the  Medi- 


jeval  chests  in  England  which  are  carved  with 
figure  subjects  were  imported.  Chests  of  the  type 
of  that  at  S.  Mary  Magdalene  at  Oxford  must,  I 
think,  have  been  produced  somewhere  near  the 
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North  of  France.  I  went  on  to  say  that  our  claim 
even  to  the  remarkable  chest  fronts  carved  with 
the  story  of  S.  George,  of  which  there  is  one  at 
York  and  another  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  would  be  affected  if  my  view  were 
accepted. 

To-day  I  found  myself  looking  at  the  S.  George 
panel  at  South  Kensington  again,  and  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  architectural  background  was  typi- 
cally Flemish.  The  tall  houses  of  the  city  where 
the  princess  lived  have  stepped  gables,  and  many 
iron  "anchors"  of  tie  bars  are  carefully  indicated  ; 
the  windows  are  large  and  simple,  and  the  towers 
have  jutting  angle-turrets.  The  architecture  is 
that  of  Arras  or  Bruges  rather  than  of  London  or 
York,  and  we  must,  I  believe,  be  prepared  to  give 
up  these  S,  George  chests.  Some  counterclaim 
could  doubtless  be  set  up  from  MSS.  and  prints 
of  old  Cheapside,  but  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  denied 
that  the  buildings  represented  are  more  typical  of 
Flanders  than  of  England, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  R.  Lethaby. 

P.S. — The  Editors  have  referred  me  to  Mr. 
Aymer  Vallance's  article  in  The  Burlington  Maga- 
zine, June,  191 2,  in  which  he  suggests  the  possibility 
that  the  S.  George  chests  may  have  come  from 
Flanders.  I  had  overlooked  this,  but  it  is  left  an 
open  question.  This  note  may  stand  as  an  inde- 
pendent confirmation,  and  as  making  a  definite 
claim  for  the  foreign  origin  of  the  S.  George 
chest-front  at  South  Kensington,  also  for  chests 
of  the  type  of  that  at  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Oxford. 

THE    UXMERCIFUL   SERVANT 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 

Gentlemen, — With  keen  interest  I  read  in  your 
number  of  May,  1913,  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl's  pene- 
trating remarks  about  doubtful  Kembrandts  in  the 
Wallace  Collection,  and  especially  his  welcome 
criticism  upon  The  Unmerciful  Servant. 

As  to  the  authorship  of  the  picture,  I  agree  with 
Mr.  MacColl  that  this  remains  an  open  question 
so  long  as  the  signature  has  not  been  deciphered. 
Judging  from  the  style,  I  think  that  the  work  origin- 
ated in  Rembrandt's  entourage  between  1650  and 
1655;  the  scheme  of  the  whole  might  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  master  ;  the  execution  displays  in 
several  parts  the  characteristic  hand  of  Bernhard 
Fabritius.  In  a  short  monograph  on  the  subject 
of  that  master  I  hope  to  show  my  reasons  for 
saying  so. 

My  alleged  attribution  of  the  picture  to  Carel 
Fabritius  must  be  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding. 
In  the  Dutch  publications,  kindly  remembered  by 
Mr.  MacColl,  I  only  pointed  out  the  physiogno- 
mical resemblance  of  the  person  representing  the 
unmerciful  servant  to  the  portrait  of  Carel  by 
himself  in  the  Boymans  Museum.     Having  been 


for  five  years  in  intimate  connexion  with  that 
masterpiece  of  Carel,  I  cannot  consider  the  hetero- 
geneous work  in  Hertford  House  due  to  his 
brush.  Carel's  paintings  dated  1652-1657  have  a 
strong  personal  style  of  their  own  quite  different 
from  the  present  picture. 

As  to  Mr.  MacColl's  criticism  that  C.  Fabritius 
"  has  nowhere  approached  the  range  or  degree  of 
power  here  displayed",  1  cannot  subscribe  to  it. 
Every  inch  of  paint  on  the  rare  true  works  of  Carel 
proclaims  the  consummate  artist,  the  powerful 
genius  that  he  really  was.  Genius  is  always  interested 
in  the  work  it  does.  Even  where  it  might  seem 
unnecessary,  the  hand  of  the  master,  being  accus- 
tomed to  perfect  work,  will  produce  none  other. 
Tlie  Unmerciful  Sereant  might  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  opposite.  Slovenlily  executed  and  utterly 
neglected  passages  are  abundant.  There  are  more 
feeble  things  than  the  sleeve  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
MacColl. 

One  ought  not  to  suggest  Homer  napping;  in 
every  corner  appears  the  commonplace  work  of  a 
gifted  pupil.  1  think  this  is  the  opinion  too  of  Dr. 
A.  Bredius  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Kronig.  Mediocrity  ex- 
pends its  utmost  powers  on  parts  en  evidence.  There 
the  scholar  wastes  striking  effects  and  brilliant 
colouring,  always  trying  to  give  more  than  he  has 
to  give ;  but  in  the  secondary  parts  he  will  slacken 
— in  fact,  become  himself  again.  Pictures  of  these 
dimensions  ought  to  be  compared  with  The  Polish 
Rider,  or  the  Benediction  in  Cassel ;  the  truth  would 
then  become  apparent. 

The  Unmerciful  Servant  proved  to  be,  I  think, 
the  greatest  disappointment  of  my  aesthetic  experi- 
ence. In  the  g.illery  we  can  only  see  the  splendid 
morceaux  of  the  dress,  some  heads  in  strong  light, 
and  nn  grand  geste — the  rest  is  unfathomable  dark- 
ness behind  the  glass.  Put  out  into  a  clear  light, 
as  Mr.  MacColl  was  so  kind  as  to  put  the  picture 
for  me,  it  changes.  We  realize  that  the  same  soapy 
substance  is  used  for  flesh  and  beard,  and  that  the 
hands  have  all  the  same  character.  Everywhere 
the  artist  failed  ;  the  foreshortened  design  of  the 
gorgcrin  is  far  from  being  correct.  The  strap 
of  twisted  cloth  is  taken  from  TJie  Night-icatch, 
where  it  occurs  three  times ;  there  it  is  perfectly 
drawn.  And  the  expressions  of  the  faces  are  the 
strongest  argument  against  Rembrandt's  author- 
ship ;  instead  of  flashes  of  genius  in  the  eyes,  we 
find  a  drowsiness  quite  unknown  to  the  master. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  questions  of  attribu- 
tion, sentiment  often  decides  first ;  those  who  like 
the  picture  cannot  bear  to  see  it  robbed  of  the 
prestige  of  a  great  name  ;  those  who  love  the  master 
will  refuse  to  lend  his  name  to  productions  perhaps 
painted  by  a  lesser  man. 

As  to  the  drawing  in  the  Amsterdam  Print 
Room,  reproduced  by  Mr.  MacColl,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  by 
Rembrandt.     In    a    recent     publication     on    the 
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master's  drawings  in  Amsterdam 'the  editors  say  : 
"One  cannot  deny  that  this  sheet  contains  certain 
elements  which  do  not  completely  comport  with 
Rembrandt's  style".  I  might  go  further  and  call 
it  a  copy  after  the  picture  in  Hertford  House,  and 
a  very  feeble  one  too.  It  tries  to  reproduce  in  its 
own  clumsy  way  even  unimportant  details  such 

1  Rcmbranrifs  Haitdzcichuiiugcn,   herausgesfcben    von    Kurt 
Freise,  Karl  Lilienfeld,  Heinrich  Wichmann  Parchim,  igi2. 

REVIEWS 

SCHWABISCHE  GLASMALEREI.     VonLEoBALET.     Stutt- 
gart u.  Leipzig  :  Deutsche  Verlags-Anst.ilt. 

This  work,  though  complete  in  itself,  forms  one  of 
a  series  of  monographs  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Stuttgart.  In  this  country  the  art  of  glass-painting 
was  virtually  crushed  by  the  Reformation — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  when,  about  1613,  Dorothy 
Wadham,  setting  at  nought  the  Puritan  prejudices 
of  the  day,  determined  to  fill  the  windows  of  her 
newly  built  College  Chapel  at  Oxford  with  figures 
of  saints  in  coloured  glass,  she  could  find  no 
English  craftsman  capable  of  accomplishing  the 
task.  The  great  east  window  was  not  filled  until 
after  the  foundress's  death  ;  and  then  the  work  was 
eventually  carried  out  by  the  Frieslander,  Van 
Linge.  One  turns,  then,  with  envious  interest  and 
admiration  to  the  history  of  glass-painting  in  any 
foreign  country  where  the  art  managed  to  maintain 
a  continuous  tradition  unextinguished  by  religious 
changes.  In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  sacred 
subjects  tend  to  decrease  in  demand,  whilst  heraldry 
tends  more  and  more  to  monopolise  the  energies 
of  glass-painters  as  time  advances.  The  author 
classifies  his  preliminary  study,  of  forty-eight  pages, 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  schools  : — (i)  that 
of  Upper  Swabia,  (2)  of  Esslingen  and  (3)  the 
Wurttemberg-Frankish.  From  the  outset,  however, 
the  technique  of  one  school  does  not  seem  to  have 
differed  very  materially  from  that  of  another,  nor 
from  that  practised  in  our  own  country.  The  colours 
of  early  glass — all  pot-metal,  except  the  ruby,  which 
alone  is  coated — are  decidedly  crude.  The  blue  is 
an  unmitigated  cobalt ;  the  green  is  of  a  strong 
emerald  tone  produced  by  copper  oxide,  and  the 
violet  the  crude  mauve  of  manganese,  while  the 
flesh-tints  are  a  deep  pinkish  or  yellowish  brown.  At 
no  time,  not  even  in  its  crowning  developments, did 
German  and  Swiss  glass  attain  to  the  exquisitely 
lustrous  and  tender  pearl  and  amber  effects  which 
15th-century  glass-painters  in  England  achieved  by 
the  lavish  use  of  white  glass,  mellowed  with  yellow 
stain  produced  by  a  preparation  of  silver.  A 
bibliography  of  the  subject  fills  upwards  of  ten 
pages,  but  the  body  of  the  book,  from  page  60  to 
160,  consists  of  a  critical  and  descriptive  catalogue 
of  specimens  in  the  Stuttgart  Museum,  arranged 
in  their  chronological  order.  The  range  covered 
is  a  wide  one,  extending  from  1150  to  1817,  and_ 


as  the  medallions  of  the  so-called  centurion  and 
the  fur  border  of  his  sleeve.  This  copyist  never 
dreamt  of  Rembrandt's  boldness  and  vigour 
Proportions  and  anatomy  are  equally  unknown  to 
him.  To  stand  upon  such  feet  as  this  unmerciful 
dauber  gave  to  his  figures  must  be  a  most  painful 
experiment. 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  Schmidt-Degener. 


including  specimens,  beside  those  of  the  schools 
already  named,  of  the  schools  of  Augsburg, 
Nuremberg,  Zurich  and  Constance,  for  instance. 
The  work  of  Hans  Wild  of  Ulm  (1476-78)  and 
his  school  is  represented  by  three  ;  of  the  Master 
of  the  Housebook  (1482)  is  represented  by  four  ; 
and  that  of  the  Master  of  Messkirch  (1532)  by  six 
examples.  If  the  palm  of  merit  belongs  to  any 
one  school  of  artists  in  particular,  it  is  to  those  of 
Ulm,  as  none  who  have  seen  the  superb  windows 
in  the  apse  of  the  Dom  at  Ulm  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  conceding.  These  works  represent  the 
very  zenith  of  the  art  of  glass-painting  in  Southern 
Germany.  Of  four  very  delightful  roundels  of 
heraldic  glass  from  the  monastic  church  of  Alpirs- 
bach,  one,  with  a  pair  of  albed  angels  supporting  a 
coat-of-arms  ensigned  with  a  mitre  and  crozier, 
illustrated  on  Plate  V,  deserves  special  mention. 
The  correlation  of  the  arts  is  brought  out  in  a 
manner  particularly  interesting,  the  author 
reproducing  a  Durer  engraving,  and  woodcuts  by 
Burkmair  and  others,  as  well  as  some  facsimiles  of 
cartoons  and  sketches,  which  present  striking 
analogies  with  actual  works  executed  in  glass. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  altogether  eight  plates 
in  colours  and  126  black-and-white  tone  and  line 
blocks  in  the  text.  A.  V. 

Die    alt-munchner    Goldschmiedner    und 

IHRE     KUNST.       By    Max  Frakkenburger.   Municti  ; 
Bruckmann,     24  M. 

Mr.  Max  Frankenburger's  book  on  the  Old 
Goldsmiths  of  Munich  and  their  work  is  undoubt- 
edly the  result  of  considerable  study  and  much 
careful  research,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  the  silver  collector,  especially  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  craft  of  the 
German  gold  and  silversmiths.  The  main  interest 
of  collectors  of  plate  in  this  country  naturally 
centres  in  work  produced  within  the  British  Isles, 
but  a  work  treating  as  thoroughly  as  Mr.  Franken- 
burger's book  does  on  the  product  of  the  Munich 
workshops  cannot  fail  to  arouse  considerable 
interest  amongst  all  collectors  of  plate.  It  is  not 
every  amateur  who  has  visited  Munich  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  carefully  examining  the  chefs 
d'mivrcs  contained  in  the  Reiche-Capelle,  the 
Treasury  and  the  Bavarian  National  Museum,  so 
that  the  long  list  of  craftsmen  who  worked  in  the 
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city  of  Munich  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  many 
readers.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
attribute  most  fine  German  goldsmiths'  work  of 
uncertain  origin  to  the  ateliers  of  Augsburg  or 
Nuremburg,  but  from  the  lengthy  list  of  craftsmen 
known  to  have  worked  in  Munich  it  seems  that 
Bavaria  held  her  own  amongst  producers  of  the 
fine  ornamental  plate  that  was  so  much  esteemed 
at  the  Courts  of  the  many  small  kingdoms  that 
formerly  existed  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  The 
author  begins  with  a  description  of  the  earliest 
examples  that  are  known  to  have  originated  from 
local  workshops,  and  carries  his  work  on  till  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century.  The  illustrations  are 
remarkably  good,  and  convey  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  the  originals  are  like.  Unfortunately  in  some 
instances  no  measurements  are  given,  which  is  apt 
to  mislead  the  reader  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
objects,  for  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  an 
illustration,  however  well  the  details  may  be  ren- 
dered, what  the  size  is  of  the  original  object.  In 
Munich,  as  elsewhere,  few  very  early  specimens  of 
the  goldsmiths'  craft  seem  to  have  survived,  and 
it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century  that  examples  become  fairly  numerous, 
and  we  may  judge  by  the  numerous  specimens 
that  still  survive  which  are  made  of  gold  embel- 
lished with  enamel  and  precious  stones,  how  lavish 
was  the  expenditure  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  the 
middle  ages  on  the  appointments  of  the  table. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  an 
excellent  chronological  list  of  all  the  gold  and 
silversmiths  known  to  have  worked  in  Munich, 
with  numerous  biographical  notices,  beginning 
with  that  of  Heinrich  an  dem  Hof,  1339,  and 
ending  with  Joseph  Uhl,  1 780- 1805.  In  some 
instances  excellent  facsimiles  are  given  of  their 
marks,  many  of  which  are  additions  to  the  list  given 
in  the  last  edition  of  Rosenberg's  work.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  full  and  most  carefully 
compiled  index  of  names,  objects,  and  places 
mentioned  in  the  text.  C.  L. 

Die  Skulpturen  der  Sammlung  Schnutgen 

in  Coin  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Fritz  Witte.     Verlag  fiir 

kunstwissenschaft.  Berlin.  Folio. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  bring  togethei 
in  this  country  so  splendid  a  collection  as  that  ol 
the  well-known  antiquary  Dr.  Alexander  Schnutgen, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  material  does  not 
exist,  owing  to  the  frightful  devastation  wrought 
by  the  religious  changes  in  the  i6th  century.  In 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  movement  was  rathei 
a  negation.  It  was  neither  so  hostile  nor  so  destruc- 
tive as  in  England.  The  splendid  volume  under 
notice  forms  a  fitting  record  of  the  sculptured 
figure-work  in  Dr.  Schniitgen's  possession,  and 
what  is  of  particular  importance  for  the  purposes 
of  study,  the  different  items  are  arranged  according 
to  their  subjects,  so  that  instead  of  turning  over 
the  pages  of  a  miscellaneous  mixture  with  no  co- 
herence beyond  that  of  consecutive  dates,  one  finds 


all  the  crucifixes  together,  all  the  Madonnas  to- 
gether, and  in  short  everything  of  one  class  ranged 
side  by  side  in  the  clearest  and  most  methodical 
order.  The  crucifixes  are  further  classified  under 
their  several  types — Christ  triumphant,  Christ 
reigning,  and  Christ  suffering,  each  section  or 
group  of  sections  having  its  own  appropriate  intro- 
duction. The  crucifi.xes,  dating  after  the  13th  cen- 
tury, rarely  have  the  feet  side  by  side,  but  crossed, 
and  pierced  by  a  single  nail.  All  the  earlier 
examples  have  the  loin-cloth  extending  down  to 
the  knees,  but  considering  the  importance  of  the 
Holy  Face  of  Lucca,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  in  the  collection  of  a  crucifix 
fully  robed.  There  rs  but  one  with  drapery  extend- 
ing from  the  hips  as  low  as  the  ankles.  Most  of 
the  12th  and  13th  century  crucifixes  are  crowned 
with  a  royal  diadem.  The  crown  of  thorns  does 
not  appear  until  toward  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  but  had  become  general  by  the  15th. 
Crucifixes  are  succeeded  by  Pietas,  then  follow 
Madonnas,  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  typically 
represented  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  as  surrounded 
by  the  sun's  rays,  and  lastly  as  belonging  to  the 
ordinary  ranks  of  the  people.  Then  follow  S. 
Anne  groups  ;  S.  John  the  Baptist's  head  on  a 
charger ;  angels  ;  reliquary  busts  and  arms,  and 
different  saints  who  were  popularly  venerated 
in  Germany — e.g.,  SS.  Nicholas,  Christopher, 
Sebastian,  Hubert,  Cornelius,  Laurence  and 
Anthony,  and  SS.  Catherine,  Barbara,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  The 
earliest  known  S.  Anne  group  is  said  to  be  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Munich.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  the  Pahncsel,  of  which  there  are  as 
many  as  five  examples  in  the  collection.  The  first 
mention  of  this  efifigy  occurs  in  the  life  of  S. 
Ulrich  of  Augsburg,  924-943.  It  is  a  familiar 
object  in  the  museums  of  South  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Tyrol.  There  are  a  few  examples 
of  quire-stalls,  with  misericords,  the  latter  having 
only  a  central  group  of  carving  without  the  orna- 
mental wing  pieces  which  seem  to  be  a  peculiarity 
of  English  misericords.  The  collection  includes 
two  remarkably  fine  examples  of  English  alabaster 
carvings,  viz. —  (l)  A  Nativity  group,  with  ^Lagi, 
and  (2)  The  Betrayal  oj  Our  Lord.  The  examples 
in  the  collection  range  from  the  12th  to  the  i8th 
century.  This  handsome  volume  is  illustrated  by 
a  hundred  collotype  plates  (many  of  which  contain 
as  many  as  five  or  six  separate  items)  almost  without 
exception  admirably  clear  and  distinct.  Both  Dr. 
Schnutgen  and  his  friend  the  author  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  valuable  and  beautiful  publica- 
tion, which  afifords  the  best  possible  promise  of  the 
excellence  of  the  other  sections  of  the  works  to 
follow.  A.  V. 

IdEALE   LaNDSCHAFT.      By    Joseph   Gramm.     Ileider. 
Freiburg-BR.     Cloth,  36s. 

Perhaps  the  real  value  of  this  book  is  its  exhaus- 
tive   history   of    the   development   of   landscape 
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painting,  showing  how  it  began  in  antiquity  as  a 
few  primitive  notes  in  one  plane  and  ends  in  a 
hvely  rendering  of  an  organically  formed  three- 
dimensional  whole,  and  how  and  when  the  land- 
scape was  brought  into  harmony  with  the  figures, 
at  what  periods  the  human  interest  predominated 
in  the  scene,  and  owing  to  what  influences,  and 
when  and  why  the  landscape  predominated,  and 
when  both  seem  to  be  on  perfectly  equal  terms. 
It  tells  by  what  tricks  the  composition  can  be 
made  to  emphasize  the  figures,  and  how  this  or 
that  direction  or  division  of  the  masses  gives  effect 
to  the  story  depicted,  to  illustrate  which  the  author 
reproduces  some  disagreeable-looking  diagrams 
which  purport  to  be  the  root  intention  of  the 
masters  who  did  the  originals.  All  this  is  a  use- 
ful contribution  to  the  history  of  art.  It  is  very 
long,  and  one  feels  that  it  has  been  done  here  for 
the  last  time,  if  not  for  the  first.  But  the  notion 
of  "Ideal  Landscape",  hammered  at  with  endless 
repetition,  does  not  enlighten  the  present  reader. 
It  is  founded  upon  a  remark  of  Goethe's  that 
"  We  know  nothing  of  the  world  save  in  its 
relation  to  man,  and  we  do  not  want  any 
art  that  does  not  give  an  impression  of  this 
relationship",  so  the  author's  conception  of 
"Ideal  Landscape"  concerns  only  the  literary  or 
emotional  subject  of  pictures.  His  definition  of 
it  is  "  a  landscape  which  gives  an  optical  idea  by 
means  of  the  free  use  of  the  forms  of  nature  com- 
posed from  an  artistic  point  of  view."  The 
"  artistic  point  of  view  ",  then,  has  little  or  no 
value  on  its  own  account,  and  Herr  Gramm  would 
have  us  set  aside  any  paintings  from  nature  into 
which  we  cannot  imagine  some  historical  or 
vaguely  emotional  interpretation.  This  leads  him 
into  the  discussion  of  quite  a  Polonian  list  of 
landscapes,  the  idyllic,  visionary,  church,  wood- 
landscape  and  so  on.  He  says  that  the  only 
worthy  setting  for  a  hero  would  be  one  which  is 
as  simple,  great  and  telling  as  the  hero's  life,  viz., 
the  "heroic".  But  every  good  picture  is  simple, 
great  and  telling,  whatever  its  subject.  A  land- 
scape cannot  be  called  heroic  or  romantic  for  the 
almost  too  simple  reason  that  it  has  never 
behaved  in  an  heroic  or  romantic  fashion. 
Therefore  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  your  repre- 
senting S.  George  and  the  Dragon  on  a  well- 
mowed  tennis  court,  or  in  an  "idyllic"  patch  of 
feathery  wood,  probably  taken  directly  from 
nature  as,  indeed,  we  see  in  Altdorfer's  Munich 
picture  reproduced  here.  Surely  these  denomina- 
tions, the  romantic,  the  lyrical,  etc.,  are  merely 
useful  for  catalogue  purposes,  and  are  a  worth- 
less ground  upon  which  to  found  a  philo- 
sophy of  Art  ?  Herr  Gramm  supports  his  theory 
that  freely  composed  landscapes  contain  more 
than  those  done  direct  from  nature  by  the  belief 
that  memory  pictures  are  more  full  of  meaning 
than  those  taken  directly  from  nature.     But  this 


is  an  assumption,  because  it  has  never  been 
shown  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  in 
practice  between  the  two  procedures,  nor  in  the 
results,  for  are  the  landscapes  done  to-day  less 
beautiful  than  those  done  in  past  times  from 
memory  pictures  or  by  a  more  or  less  arbitrary 
arrangement  ?  As  for  their  "  ideal  "  meaning, 
historical,  emotional,  etc.,  we  have  suggested  that 
no  landscape  has  any  of  itself  save  that  which 
those  who  care  to  muse  upon  art  or  nature  in  this 
spirit  may  think  fit  to  give.  The  volume,  with  140 
half  tones,  is  a  good  one,  and  the  work  is 
delightfully  brought  out.  J.   R. 

LES  MosTAERT.  Par  Sander  PiERRON.  160  pp.,  24  illustra- 
tions (Collection  des  grands  artistes  des  Pays  Bas).  Bruxelles, 
35-50  fr. 
Until  recently  very  little  was  known  of  John 
Mostaert,  the  head  of  the  family,  beyond  the  brief 
notice  in  Van  Mander's  "  Schilderboek".  His 
name  however  was,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Waagen, 
attached  to  a  number  of  paintings  now  known  to 
have  been  executed  by  pupils  and  imitators  of 
Gerard  David.  In  1898  an  important  triptych 
belonging  to  the  count  d'Oultremont,  now  in  the 
Brussels  gallery,  was  published  by  my  late  friend 
M.  Jules  Helbig.  This  may  probably  be  an 
authentic  work  of  John  Mostaert's,  but  in  the 
absence  of  documentary  evidence  and  of  his  only 
authenticated  picture  The  Apparition  to  Saint 
Hubert  still  at  the  Hague  in  1756,  but  carried  off 
later  on  by  one  of  Pichegru's  officers — it  cannot  be 
considered  as  certainly  his.  A  score  of  other  paint- 
ings in  public  and  private  galleries  are  attributed  to 
him  by  M.  Pierron  on  the  ground  of  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Brussels  triptych;  some  of  these  are  evi- 
dently due  to  other  hands.  Giles  Mostaert,  the  best- 
known  member  of  the  family — his  exact  relation- 
ship to  John  is  uncertain — settled  at  Antwerp  in 
1554,  was  a  good  painter  of  realistic  landscapes, 
which  had  a  ready  sale,  but  owing  to  his  irregular 
life  he  died  very  poor,  28  December  1598.  This 
book  will  be  found  especially  useful  by  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  Netherlandish  art  in  the 
1 6th  century,  and  in  noting  the  various  influences, 
political  and  religious,  that  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  ;  this  is 
especially  interesting  when  we  can  do  so,  as  here, 
in  several  generations  of  one  family  of  artists.  M. 
Pierron  is  mistaken  in  thinking  the  case  of  the 
Mostaerts  to  be  singular.  The  Coninxloos  of 
Brabant  and  Claeissins  of  Bruges,  for  instance,  may 
be  cited  as  even  more  remarkable  examples. 

W.  H.  J.  W. 
Austria  :   her    People  and   their    Homelands.     By  James 
Baker,   F.R.G.S.,  etc.    With   48  illustrations    by  Donald 
Maxwell.     Lane.     21s.  net. 

Except  for  Vienna  and  one  or  two  fashionable 
spas,  Austria,  as  Mr.  Baker  says,  is  very  little 
known  to  English  people ;  and  this  solid  and 
informative  piece  of  description  ought  to  be 
welcome.     Mr.  Baker  is  not  a  picturesque  or  an 
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exciting  writer ;  but  he  is  full  of  knowledge, 
historical,  scientific  and  other,  and  a  study  of  his 
book,  which  is  based  upon  some  thirty  years' 
frequent  travel  in  Austria,  should  make  a  good 
foundation.  It  serves  to  impress  the  reader  with 
the  wide  variety  of  attraction,  natural  and  archaeo- 
logical, which  Austria  possesses ;  and  places  of 
which  most  people  have  never  heard — such  as 
Pola,  with  its  immense  Roman  amphitheatre  — 
are  shown  to  be  full  of  interest  and  beauty.  Mr. 
Donald  Maxwell's  water  colours  have  a  delicate 
clarity  that  never  oversteps  the  artist's  powers. 
His  architectural  drawings  are  neat  and  pretty, 
and  he  constantly  contrives  to  suggest  rich  colour 
without  straining  the  capacities  of  the  reproducers. 
The  night  scenes,  of  which  there  are  several,  are 
especially  pleasing.  H.  H.  C. 

Die  Renaissance  u.  Barockvilla  in  Italien. 

Band  i.    Palast  u.  villa  in  Toskana.     By  Bernhard  Patzak. 

Leipzig:  Kiinkhardt  &  Biermann.  40  M. 
In  the  preface  of  this  volume,  which  is  the  first 
of  three  on  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Renaissance  villa,  the  author  remarks  on  the  fact 
that  great  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the 
finished  forms  of  the  complete  style,  and  that 
scant  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  preceding, 
type-forming  buildings  of  the  dark  and  middle 
ages.  He  thereupon  gives  a  clear  and  interesting 
description  of  the  course  of  secular  architecture  in 
Tuscany  from  the  Roman  times  to  the  birth  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medici,  with  special  stress  on  the 
development  of  the  villa.  As  in  "  Mediaeval  Art", 
by  Professor  Lethaby,  the  study  is  based  on  the 
influence  of  the  East  on  the  West,  and  the  various 
channels  through  which  it  worked  are  described 
in  detail,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  descent  of  a  14th-century 
house  through  Provengal,  Sicilian,  Pisan,  Ostro- 
gothic,  and  early  Christian  ancestors,  to  its  parent 
in  Syria  or  even  Egypt.  It  occurs  to  one, 
however,  that  as  well  as  nullifying  the  influence 
of  Rome,  the  contention  for  an  Oriental  source  of 
all  culture  is  so  strong,  it  disallows  the  possibility 
of  any  of  the  Italian  building  forms  having  arisen 
from  local  conditions  or  structural  necessities. 
There  are,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  no  delightful 
photographic  plates  illustrating  the  subject  of 
great  interest  archaeologically,  though  several 
more  plans  of  the  buildings  shown  would  have 
enhanced  their  value  architecturally.  A.  S.  G.  B. 
The  Life  and  Work  of  Frank  Holl.    a.  m. 

Reynolds.  Mt-tliuen  &  Co.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Mrs.  Reynolds  has  written  affectionately  and 
admiringly  about  her  father.  There  is  nothing 
of  exceptional  interest  in  the  book.  How  should 
there  be?  For  a  successful  and  overworked  painter 
has  no  time  for  living  a  life  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  others  than  himself,  his  family  and 
friends.  For  such  people,  then,  this  book  will  be 
amusing,  especially  as  it  is  written  simply  and 
fully.     Mr.  H  oil's  success  must  have  been  due  to 


a  very  definite  conviction  of  what  lay  in  his  power 
to  do,  and  his  determination  to  do  it.  Even  when 
a  student  he  was  honest  and  clever  enough  to 
resign  his  travelling  scholarship  because  he  dis- 
liked Italy  intensely,  and  doubtless  he  killed 
himself  by  overwork  and  anxiety.  We  should 
have  welcomed  more  or  better  anecdotes  about  his 
illustrious  sitters,  but  Mr.  Holl  was  evidently  too 
occupied  with  his  portrait  to  elicit  psychological 
copy  from  the  model.  When  he  sympathized 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  then  with  Mr.  Bright 
upon  the  split  between  them,  each  regretted  with 
emotion  the  misfortune,  and  then  politely  sug- 
gested that  the  other  had  become  slightly  deranged 
in  mind.  Whatever  opinion  taste  and  fashion 
might  have  upon  Mr.  Holl's  work,  the  "Early 
Pencil  Drawing"  of  a  child's  head,  reproduced  in 
this  book,  is  doubtless  a  thing  of  great  beauty.  It 
is  a  pity  that  more  work  of  this  period,  if  any  exist, 
was  not  reproduced.  J.  R.  F. 

Jacobean  Embroidery.    By  ada  wentworth  fitz- 

wiLLiAM  and  a.  F.  Morris  Hands.     Kegan,  Paul,  Trench 

&  Co.  4s.  6d.  net. 
To  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
reproduction  of  Jacobean  Embroideries,  this  little 
book  will  be  of  great  assistance.  In  the  introduc- 
tion the  literary  author  outlines  the  past  history 
of  the  craft  :  the  gradual  growth  of  design  to 
the  Tudor  period,  the  ingrafting,  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  of  the  Oriental  idea  of  the  Tree 
of  Life  on  to  the  intertwined  stems  of  14th- 
century  work,  and  the  influence  of  patterns  pecu- 
liarly Chinese.  In  the  reaction  from  Puritanism 
the  gaiety  of  the  Restoration  found  an  outlet  in 
richer  colouring,  and  designs  that  were  elaborated 
by  gold  fillings,  and  solid  foregrounds  ;  while  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  these  were  replaced  by 
lace  stitches  of  great  beauty  and  daintiness.  But 
the  practical  embroiderer  will  turn  with  most 
profit  to  the  illustrator's  work,  and  a  study  of  the 
twenty-nine  carefully  produced  plates  will  give 
much  help  even  to  a  novice  in  the  art  of  needle- 
work. The  broad  massive  Tudor  foliage  is  the 
subject  of  the  first  Opuscule.  The  next  five  plates 
give  detailed  examples  of  various  flower  forms, 
while  the  working  of  stems,  the  contour  of  leaves 
with  their  exquisite  fillings,  copied  from  work 
done  in  1696,  occupy  four  more.  The  remaining 
plates  illustrate  the  foliations  characteristic  of  the 
late  17th  century,  "fillings"  and  difterent  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  early  i8th  century,  with  each 
thread  and  stitch  so  minutely  drawn  that  they 
must  prove  of  great  value  to  the  modern  embroid- 
erer. Several  plates  are  faithfully  coloured,  and 
enhance  the  value  of  the  book.  R.  G. 

BeNVENUTO   Cellini.     By   Robert  H.  Hobart  Gust. 

Metliuen.     2s.  6d.  net. 
A  most  difficult  thing  to  do, — to  take  a  master- 
piece of  autobiography  and  rebuild  it  on  a  smaller 
scale.     No  one  could  have  done  it  better  than 
Mr.  Gust.     He  writes  as  one  frankly  delighting  in 
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the  personality  and  bigness  of  his  author,  and  the 
comments  that  find  their  way  into  the  book  are 
not  such  as  to  obscure  the  reader's  own  power 
of  judging  what  manner  of  man  CelHni  was. 
Resisting  the  temptation  to  dwell  too  long  on  the 
bolder  episodes,  he  has  succeeded  in  compressing 
Cellini's  life  story  of  himself  into  a  miniature 
sketch  without  making  havoc  of  the  proportions 
of  the  original.  If  much  that  is  supremely 
interesting  has  inevitably  been  omitted,  what 
remains  is  a  coherent  whole  and  constitutes  a 
complete  and  alluring  picture  of  the  social  life  of 
the  cinquecento.  Cellini  himself  stands  boldly 
out  of  the  picture,  unexcused,  a  superb  egotist. 
When  the  autobiography  stops  short,  Mr.  Cust 
adds  a  final  chapter  that  brings  the  story  naturally 
and  simply  to  a  close.  The  value  of  the  book  is 
greatly  increased  by  a  wealth  of  illustrations  which 
make  it  easier  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  artistic 
achievement  of  Cellini — an  achievement  which 
Mr.  Cust  in  his  concluding  pages  sums  up  care- 
fully and,  we  think,  justly.  Even  though  it  be 
agreed  that  Cellini's  real  masterpiece  is  his  own 
"  Life  "  while  as  an  artist  he  is  barely  second-rate, 
this  book  is  not  the  less  welcome  as  an  addition  to 
the  series  of  "  Little  Books  of  Art  ".  R.  P. 

Puvis    DE    Chavannes.      Gustave    Courbet. 

EDOUARD    Manet.      (French    Artists    of    Our    Day). 

Heinemann.  3s.  6d.  net  each. 
These  three  volumes  are  the  first  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  useful  series.  Each  has  a  biographical  and 
critical  introduction,  notes,  and  48  plates  in  collo- 
type ;  and  the  system  of  giving  an  account  of  the 
painter's  life  and  work  step  by  step  in  the  note 
upon  each  painting  reproduced  has  obvious  inerits. 
M.  Andr^  Michel  contributes  the  introduction  on 
Puvis,  M.  L6once  Benedite  that  on  Courbet,  and 
M.  Louis  Hourticq  that  on  Manet,  while  the  notes 
in  all  the  volumes  are  the  work  of  M.  jean  Laran, 
with  some  assistance  from  MM.  Ph.  Gaston- 
Dreyfus  and  George  Le  Bas.  The  work  as  a  whole 
is  sound,  and  the  quotations  from  contemporary 
opinion  help,  especially  in  the  cases  of  Courbet 
and  Manet,  to  the  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  artists  and  the  aims  they  stood  for. 
The  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  series  is  the 
illustrations.  Puvis  reproduces  fairly  well — indeed, 
the  Veillce  de  Sainte-Getievieve  is  more  faithfully 
given  here  than  in  many  of  the  large  photographs 
that  we  have  seen.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  the 
Olympia  or  the  Au  Cafe,  Manet  comes  off  fairly 
well;  but  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  give  more  than 
a  very  rough  notion  of  such  a  picture  as  the  Miisiqne 
ail  Ttiileries  in  a  collotype  some  3|  in.  by  5  ;  and 
when  we  come  to  Courbet's  L'A  telier  or  Enterreinent 
a  Oriiaiis,  nothing  but  the  vaguest  impression  can 
be  hoped  for.  Something  is  done,  however,  by 
the  reproduction  in  separate  plates  of  parts  of  the 
pictures  on  a  larger  scale,  and  any  reproduction  is 


better  for  certain  purposes  than  none  at  all.     We 
can  commend  this  series  to  beginners.      H.  H.C. 
Catalogue  of  the  Etched  Work  of   Frank 

BrANGWYN.  The  Fine  Art  Society.  63s.  net 
Some  four  years  have  passed  since  the  Fine  Art 
Society  published  in  a  very  limited  edition  a  cata- 
logue of  Mr.  Frank  Brangvvyn's  etchings  compiled 
by  Mr.  Frank  Newbolt  and  containing  articles 
by  the  editor,  by  M.  Henri  Marcel  and  by  Dr. 
Hans  Singer.  Since  then  Mr.  Brangwyn  has  made 
many  notable  etchings,  and  the  Fine  Art  Society 
now  publishes  in  a  less  expensive  and  exclusive 
form  this  very  handsome  catalogue  of  two  hundred 
etchings,  of  which  all  but  twelve  are  repro- 
duced. The  new  plates  include  the  fine  Messina 
series.  The  Building  of  the  Ship,  The  Monument, 
and  many  others  of  Mr.  Brangvvyn's  best,  and 
the  book  is  a  model  of  what  a  catalogue  of  this 
kind  should  be.  The  anonymous  editor  has  done 
his  work  extremely  well.  There  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  plates  and  states.  The  biblio- 
graphy placed  among  the  appendices  obviates  the 
loading  of  an  already  big  book  with  critical 
matter,  and  but  for  one  or  two  unimportant 
misprints  the  work  is  faultless.  The  plates  are 
admirably  reproduced  in  collotype.  Though  in 
the  larger  plates  something  of  Mr.  Brangvvyn's 
immense  fougue,  his  love  of  contrast  and  his 
breadth  of  effect  are  necessarily  lost,  the  smaller 
plates  reveal  more  delicacy  than  some  even  of 
Mr.  Brangvvyn's  warmest  admirers  are  inclined  to 
give  him  credit  for.  And  the  result  of  following 
his  development  as  etcher  through  this  volume 
is  to  find  in  him  a  less  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
large  plate  and  the  dashing  style  than  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  him.  Certainly,  we  could 
point  to  cases  where  the  reduced  reproduction  in 
this  book  is  a  less  overpowering  companion  than 
the  original  plate.  H.  H.  C. 


RECENT   REPRODUCTIONS 

We  must  express  regret  at  taking  such  tardy  notice 
of  this  first  part  of  the  great  projected  publication 
of  drawings  from  the  Uffizi  Collection  to  be 
issued  under  the  general  direction  of  Signor  Ferri.^ 
Perhaps  a  certain  measure  of  regret  may  also 
be  permitted  for  the  choice  the  projectors  have 
made  of  the  artist  to  be  illustrated  in  their 
first  number.  Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  lead 
off  with  one  of  the  true  dii  majores  of  Florentine 
art  rather  than  with  that  brilliantly  gifted,  unstable 
experimentalist,  that  reflector  of  other  men's 
originalities  whether  native  or  foreign,  that  feverish 
chameleon  of  a  painter  (if  chameleons  can  be 
feverish)  called  Pontormo  ?  The  immense  number 
of    his    drawings   preserved    in    the    Uffizi,    the 

'/  Disegni  dcUa  R  Galleria  ciegli  Uffizi.     Serie  Prima— Parte 
Prima — Fascicolo  Primo.     Firenze  :    Leo  S- Olschki. 
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majority  of  them  comparatively  unknown,  offered 
no  doubt  an  ample  field  for  effective  selection. 
The  selection  made  is  certainly  judicious,  and 
the  arrangement  enables  us  to  follow  with  interest 
and  instruction  the  various  faces  which  this 
brilliant  craftsman  turns  towards  his  contempo- 
raries. The  commentary  of  Count  Carlo  Gamba 
is  a  model  of  knowledge  and  sane  judgment 
succinctly  expressed,  and  the  execution  of  the 
reproductions  up  to  the  'best  modern  technical 
standard.  From  the  early  black  chalk  study  for 
the  figure  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  for  the 
church  of  S.  Michael  at  Pontormo,  with  its  touch 
of  quattrocento  angularity  and  rigidity  not  yet 
fully  softened  and  enriched  under  the  schooling 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  to  the  panting,  desperately 
mannered  efforts  in  emulation  of  Michelangelo 
done  for  the  obliterated  frescoes  of  the  Deluge 
and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  in  the  choir  of 
S.  Lorenzo, — from  one  of  these  extremes  to  the 
other  we  are  enabled  to  follow  the  shiftings  of  the 
master's  ideal,  the  permanence,  through  all  his 
phases.of  certain  mannerisms  like  that  of  the  round, 
unnatural  eye-socket,  the  deep  and  inalienable 
science  of  anatomy  to  be  recognized  under  all  his 
later  tricks  of  disproportion  and  distortion.  The 
amazing  facility  of  his  hand  and  the  splendid  results 
he  was  sometimes  able  to  attain  during  the  years 
when  the  influences  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Michel- 
angelo, and  DiJrer  to  some  extent  blended  and 
balanced  themselves  in  his  work  and  none  pulled 
on  him  too  hard  or  exclusively,  are  illustrated 
especially  in  Nos.  2-7,  and  in  the  still  more  inter- 
esting and  almost  wholly  independent  studies  for 
pastoral  figures  in  the  frescoes  designed  for 
Poggio  a  Caiano  (Nos.  8-1 1). 

Many  minor  museums  contain  little-known 
treasures,  especially  in  France,  and  there  is  always 
room  for  gratitude  when  the  administration  of 
any  one  of  them  incurs  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  making  them  known  to  students  by  means  of 
adequate  reproductions.  The  museum  of  Lyons 
(hardly,  indeed,  to  be  included  in  the  "  minor  " 
category)  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence 
of  the  present  publication,*  though  the  drawings 
reproduced  in  it  are  none  of  them  of  much  im- 
portance. The  fine  red  chalk  subject  of  a  seated 
man  seen  from  behind,  which  figures  as  No.  i, 
would  seem,  judging  by  the  reproduction  only,  to 
belong  to  the  school  rather  than  to  the  hand  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  By  Luca  Cambiaso  there 
exist  too  many  hundreds  (or  doubtless  thousands) 
of  drawings  for  us  to  welcome  very  warmly  the 
little  twice-repeated  subject  of  the  Viigin  and  Child 
from  this  collection.  The  Tiepolo  of  The  Sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia  (No.  4)  is  interesting  and  obviously 
genuine.     Of  the  French  drawings,  there  is  a  good 

"  Vingl-cinq  dessiiis  tie  Matties  conserves  a  la  Bibtiothiqiii.  etc 
la  Ville  de  Lyon.  Introduction  et  notices  par  M.  R.  Cantinclli. 
Lyon. 


head  of  an  old  woman  by  Lagneau,  an  artist  to 
whom  the  text  seems  to  do  soine  injustice  (No.  11): 
and  under  the  same  attribution  a  very  spirited 
head  of  a  young  man  which  looks  much  more 
like  the  work  of  Daniel  Dumonstier  (No.  12). 
Among  18th-century  examples  are  two,  not  very 
distinguished,  by  Watteau  ;  and  among  those  of 
the  19th  century  two  recent  acquisitions,  one  by 
Ingres  and  one  by  Decamps,  on  which  the  museum 
is  much  to  be  congratulated. 

The  issue  of  the  Leipzig  portraits^  is  another 
example,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  immense 
energy  and  interest  in  the  history  of  art  shown  by 
Germans  at  the  present  time.  A  portfolio  of 
illustrations  could  not  be  better  arranged.  Notably 
the  inconvenience  of  tissue  guards  is  avoided  in 
the  simplest  and  most  practical  manner  by  attach- 
ing them  to  the  backs  of  the  plates,  so  that  each 
plate  protects  the  one  succeeding  it,  and  the 
guards  perforin  their  irritating  function  much 
better  than  when  they  are  loose  and  liable  to  fall 
out.  Unfortunately,  the  portraits  reproduced  are 
not  interesting.  Scarcely  a  single  sitter  e.xcept 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  is  fainous  outside  Ger- 
many ;  otherwise,  the  most  widely  known  are 
Tauchnitz  and  Reclam,  the  publishers.  The  same 
must  be  said  of  painters,  among  whom  the 
Tischbeins  are  the  least  unknown,  and  the 
Tischbeins'  vogue  abroad  was  mainly  confined  to 
families  closely  connected  with  Germany,  nor  has 
their  popularity  ripened  into  fame,  nor  yet  does  it 
deserve  to  do  so.  They  had  not  even  the  effective 
"amour  du  grandiose"  which  occasionally 
enabled  their  successor  Winterhalter  to  produce 
portraits  serving  at  least  to  arrest  attention. 

This  portfolio  •'of  forty-four  excellent  collotypes 
is  a  very  useful  outcome  of  the  Leipzig  Exhibition. 
An  interesting  historical  introduction  and  descrip- 
tive notes  are  added.  Students  of  design  in  lace 
will  find  that  the  examples  are  well  chosen. 
Several  are  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
the  Uusseldorf,  Dresden  and  other  collections. 
The  plates  of  point  plat  of  Venice  and  of 
point  de  France  are  especially  characteristic.  Plate 
28  purports  to  be  of  enlarged  portions  of  the  lace 
of  Plate  27  :  these  portions  are  of  the  rare  early 
Venetian  pnnto  in  aria,  the  design  showing  a 
determination  to  represent  life,  and  an  inspiration 
derived  from  Persian  art,  which  was  characteristic 
of  Venetian  needlepoint  of  that  period.  A 
complete  representation  of  the  design  of  this  lace 
would  be  of  interest,  but  Plate  27  is,  by  a  regret- 

^Das  Bildiiis  in  Leipzig,  vom  Ende  des  17  Jahrliunderls  bis  zur 
Biedermeieizeit,  aus  Anlass  der  vom  Stadtgeschichtliges 
Museum  zu  Leipzig.  Herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  .'Mbrecht 
Kurzwelly,  unter  Mitwerkung  von  Dr.  Eduard  Eyssen,  Dr. 
Walther  liiehl  u.  Hildegard  Heyne.  Tafelband,  174  Bildnisse 
auf  162  Lichtdrucktafeln.     Leipzig  :  Hiersemann. 

■i  Altc  St>it:cn.  aus  A  nhiss  der  Spilzenaiiistellnng  im  Sladtisclien- 
kHnslgcKvibe-Miiscnin  zn  Leipzig,  igii,  herausgegeben  von 
Marie  Schuette.  Stadtisclieskunstgewerbe-Museum.  Leipzig : 
Klinkhardt  u.  Biermann,  2  Lief.    40 M.  [each]. 
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table  mistake,  of  a  different  lace.  The  later  17th- 
century  designers,  whether  for  Spanish  or  Venetian 
workers,  were  satisfied  with  meaningless  scrolls  and 
foliage  such  as  are  seen  in  the  rose-point  of  Plates 
8  and  31.  This  style  further  degenerated  (as  seen 
in  the  Brussels  collar,  Plate  11)  into  a  mere  patch- 
work of  small  floral  forms,  arranged  merely  to  cover 
space.  Concerning  the  suitability  of  design  to 
material  in  the  more  ambitious  specimens  of 
Brussels  bobbin  lace  there  is  nothing  to  be  said, 
the  workers  utterly  disregard  it ;  but  the  workman- 
ship demands  the  highest  admiration. 

We  have  now  received  from  RiEHN  u.  TiETZE, 
of  Munich,  the  second  and  third  numbers  of  their 
collection  of  reproductions  of  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  Bavarian  Royal  Library,  edited 
by  Dr.  Georg  Leidinger,  viz.,  "Turnierbuch  des 
Herzogs  Wilhelm  IV  von  Bayern  "  (gemalt  1541 
von  Hans  Ostendorfer,  48  M.  and  32  M. respectively, 
or  to  subscribers  38.50  M.  and  25.60  M.)  In 
commenting  on  the  first  number  a  year  ago 
(Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  xxi,  p.  178)  we  pointed 
out  the  value  of  the  collection  and  the  excellence 
of  the  reproduction;  we  have  only  to  add  that  the 
new  numbers  maintain  the  same  standard  of 
excellence.  The  present  MS.  is  not  of  itself  nearly 
so  interesting  as  the  Evangelarium  published  last 
year,  but  it  will  be  valuable  to  students  of  German 
armour  and  heraldry.  The  next  number  an- 
nounced is  "Psalter  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Eng- 
land (1206-1225)  ". 

The  reproductions  of  Indian  drawings— chiefly 
of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries— presented  by  Mr. 
Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy  in  his  two  elegant 
volumes  ^  are  extremely  interesting.  Indian  paint- 
ing, as  Mr.  Coomaraswamy  insists  in  his  introduc- 
tion, "  is  in  no  sense  Persian  or  a  part  of  Persian 
art."  Persian  painting  is  essentially  an  art  of 
book  illustration  ;  the  pictures  here  reproduced  are 
for  the  most  part  not  book  illustrations  but  in- 
dependent works.  Numerous  examples  of  por- 
traiture are  included  among  the  early  plates.  Of 
these  we  like  especially  Plate  iv,  an  equestrian 
portrait  of  Mirza  Ghyas  Bey,  very  clean  and  bold 
in  design,  but  at  the  same  time  full  of  careful  and 
elaborate  detail.  Plate  xi  (Four  Yogis,  by  Hunhar) 
is  an  able  piece  of  work  which  succeeds,  as  the 
author  points  out,  in  expressing  the  dignity  of 
the  ascetic  life.  Plate  xili,  a  young  warrior  (an 
excellent  reproduction,  by  the  way  ;  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  book)  is  an  admirable  example  of 
delicate  line  work  and  one  of  the  most  charming 
drawings  in  the  book.  Plate  xvil  attracts  our 
attention,  not  only  owing  to  the  unexpected  nature 
of  its  subject(Magdalenewith  Ministering  Angels  !) 
but  also  because  of  the  fine  landscape  background 
which  it  contains.  All  these  belong  to  the  17th 
century.  As  an  interesting  piece  of  composition 
we  may  refer  also  to  the  drawing  of  the  Kangra 
^Indian  Drawings.    (2  Vols).  By  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy. 
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Valley  School  reproduced  on  Plate  xxvt. 
Finally  we  cannot  close  this  volume  withoul 
making  some  mention  of  the  really  excellent  animal 
studies  (more  especially  figs.  11,  14,  24  and  25) 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  introductory  text. 
In  Volume  II,  even  more  striking  than  the  plates 
themselves,  perhaps,  are  the  reproductions  of  paper 
stencils  which  are  to  be  found  on  pages  14  to  20. 
Here  again  animals  are  most  successfully  treated. 
The  cheetah  and  deer  (fig.  2)  and  the  frisky  cows 
(fig.  3)  are  quite  perfect  of  their  kind.  Among  the 
plates  in  this  volume  we  may  notice  Damayanti's 
Wedding  Procession  (Plate  vi)  a  picture  full  of 
minute  and  intricate  detail ;  some  careful  and 
finished  drawing  in  the  portraits  on  Plate  xix; 
and  finally  an  unexpected  and  rather  powerfully- 
bitter  caricature  on  Plate  xxi. 

VISVAKARMA.*'  We  welcome  two  more  parts, 
III  and  IV,  of  the  excellent  series  of  Indian  sculpture 
chosen  by  Dr.  Coomaraswamy,  of  which  we  noticed 
parts  I  and  11  last  June  (Vol.  xxi,  p.  180).  Four  or 
five  of  the  plates  have  already  been  reproduced  in 
these  pages  (Vol.  xxii,  facing  pp.  190  and  195),  but 
a  more  majestic  Ganesha  (Java)  appears  here,  Part 
III,  pi.  34.  More  stately  still  is  the  Pr^y;7i3/)a)V(;«/7rt 
(Java)  pi.  5,  while  pi.  9,  a  standing  Buddha  (Ceylon), 
and  pi.  36,  a  Durga-Mahishasura  (Java)  are  equally 
naturalistic  in  repose  and  action  respectively.  In 
Part  IV  the  most  interesting  examples  are  what 
seem  to  be  cave  or  mural  carvings  from  Elura  (pi.  38), 
Mamallapuram  (61  and  74),  Ceylon  (71  and  75), 
Ajanta  (72)  and  Bhuvanesvar  (73).  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  a  brief  te.xt  will,  as  we  hoped,  be  issued 
with  part  Vlll. 

Medici  Prints. — A  further  batch  of  the  coloured 
prints  issued  by  the  indefatigable  Medici  Society  is 
before  us  for  consideration.  These  prints  so  nearly 
attain  complete  excellence  in  most  cases,  and 
actually  achieve  it  in  some  that  it  seems  ungracious 
to  point  out  any  shortcomings.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  reproductive  skill  in  this  instance 
has  to  contend  is  to  reproduce  the  real  artistic  crea- 
tion of  the  painter,  apart  from  the  factitious  surface 
which  so  many  great  paintings  present  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  hand  of  the  cleaner.  The 
purer  the  picture,  the  better  it  lends  itself  to  such 
processes  of  reproduction  as  those  employed  by 
the  Medici  Society.  In  the  cases,  for  instance,  of 
the  famous  portraits  of  Maria  Luigia  de  Tassis  by 
Van  Dyck  (22s.  6d.)  and  Willeni  van  Heythuysen 
by  Frans  Hals  (25s.),  both  in  the  Liechtenstein 
Collection  at  Vienna,  we  are  conscious  that  the 
reproductions  do  not  give  the  silvery  tones  and 
sparkling  brio  of  the  originals,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  hot  yellow  tones 
which  give  this  false  note  are  due  to  the  varnish 
on  the  pictures  being  too  faithfully  reproduced. 
Paintings  of  the  North   Italian  School  are  more 

« Obtainable  from  the  author,  39  Brookfield,  West  Hill, 
London,  N.,  and  from  Luzac,  46  Great  Russell  St.,  W.C. 
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intentionally  suffused  with  warmer  tones  of  chiaro- 
scuro, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  subtle  blend 
of  glazing  and  varnish,  due  both  to  the  skill  of  the 
painter  and  to  the  careful  treatment  by  competent 
restorers,  is  incapable  of  being  rendered  to  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  the  flat  and  hard  surf.ice  of  a 
print.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the  Medici  repro- 
ductions should  fail  in  this  particular,  but  that  they 
should  approach  so  nearly  to  success  as  in  the 
famous  Castelfranco  Madonna  and  Saints  by 
Giorgione  (25s.)  and  especially  in  the  portrait 
known  in  error  as  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  Titian 
(17s.  6d.)  in  the  Pitti  Gallery.  We  are  specially 
pleased  with  the  famous  Young  Warrior  by  Rem- 
brandt (25s.)  from  Glasgow,  in  which  the  majesty 
and  mystery  of  this  wonderful  painting  are  rendered 
to  perfection.  The  Madonna  Lifta  (31s.  6d.), 
ascribed  to  Leonardo,  at  the  Hermitage,  seems  at 
first  sight  a  little  crude  in  colour,  but  suitably 
framed  is  not  unworthy  of  the  original.  The  Ecce 
Ancilla  Domini  by  Rossetti  (15s.),  the  Countess 
Pofocka  by  Kocherski  (15s.),  and  the  portrait  of 
Elizabeth  Fry  by  G.  Richmond  (15s.),  strike  a  more 
popular  note,  and  their  cool  colours  lend  themselves 
more  easily  to  reproduction.  The  reproduction  of 
La  Coliinibinaat  St.  Petersburg  "Melzi(B.  Luini?)" 
(3qs.)  will  be  extremely  welcome  to  all  interested 
in  Lombard  art  ;  the  colour,  though  a  trifle 
heavy  and  dark  in  tone,  gives  on  the  whole  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  picture. 
Less  satisfactory  is  the  reproduction  of  the  well- 
know  portrait  of  a  young  Florentine  lady  in  the 
Liechtenstein     Gallery,     "  Leonardo     da     Vinci 


(Verrocchio  ?) "  (20s.).  In  this  case  we  prefer 
good  photography  to  colour  which  inadequately 
reproduces  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  back- 
ground and  accentuates  the  hardness  of  the  outline 
and  the  coldness  of  the  flesh  tones.  Following 
the  suggestion,  put  forward  some  years  ago,  that 
this  portrait  may  be  identical  with  the  one  painted 
(according  to  Vasari)  by  Leonardo  of  Ginevra  de' 
Benci,  this  name  is  definitely  adopted  on  the  print. 
The  background  of  juniper  might  certainly  point 
to  the  person  portrayed  having  borne  the  name  of 
"  Ginevra,"  and  the  sprig  of  juniper  on  the  reverse, 
bound  between  a  palm  branch  and  a  spray  of 
laurel,  might  have  reference  to  her  early  death 
(which  would  apply  here)  but  beyond  this  coinci- 
dence the  grounds  for  connecting  her  with  Ginevra 
de'  Benci  seem  insufficient  and  the  authorship  of 
Leonardo  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted. 

Although  Herr  Liljefors's  drawings  do  not  fall 
precisely  within  our  usual  scope,  we  are  glad  to 
draw  direct  attention  to  Swedish  publications, 
which  generally  reach  this  country  very  late 
through  the  obscurer  media  of  German  versions. 
The  artist  shows  considerable  knowledge  of  bird- 
form,  as  well  as  of  the  requirements  of  the  colour- 
printer,  and  the  production  of  the  chromotypes 
does  great  credit  to  Cederqvist's  craftsmen.  There 
is  much  variety  in  Herr  Liljefors's  style  ;  some  of 
the  illustrations  seem  to  be  reproduced  from  oil 
sketches.  Altogether  this  makes  an  attractive 
picture  book.' 

''Ute  i  Markcriia,   Reproduktioner  efter   Taflor    af    Bruno 
Liljefors.    Stockholm  :  Albert  Bonniers.  Inb.  2okr. 


NOTES 

We  learn  through  the  daily  press  that  an  important 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  property  of  the  nation 
through  the  acceptance  of  Stafford  House  as  a  gift 
by  the  Government,  or  at  all  events  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Crown  lease,  on  which  this  historical  mansion 
was  held  by  its  whilom  ducal  proprietor.  With  the 
circumstances  of  this  gift,  the  motives  which 
induced  the  offer,  the  motives  which  actuated  its 
acceptance,  we  have  no  concern  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine.  It  is  the  use  to  which  the  house  is  to 
be  put  with  which  we  feel  some  concern,  and 
which  we  consider  should  be  a  matter  for  more 
public  consideration  than  has  at  present  been 
vouchsafed  to  it.  It  has  been  announced  publicly 
that  the  London  Museum  is  to  be  transferred  from 
Kensington  Palace  to  Stafford  House,  and  further 
that  ipso  facto  the  London  Museum  will  cease  to 
be  a  private  concern,  supported  by  private  funds, 
and  will  become  a  national  institution,  staffed  and 
maintained  out  of  public  money. 

The  London  Museum  was  founded  quite 
recently  to  meet  a  growing  and  most  reasonable 
demand  for  an  institution  on  the  lines  of  the  Mus6e 


Carnavalet  in  Paris.  Thanks  to  the  kindly  interest 
taken  in  the  scheme  by  the  King  and  the  Queen, 
a  temporary  location  for  this  Museum  was  provided 
in  Kensington  Palace.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
for  Londoners  the  London  Museum,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  has  been  a  popular  success.  The  contents 
of  the  Museum  have,  however,  up  to  the  present 
been  mainly  of  second  or  even  third-rate  impor- 
tance, and  in  no  way  truly  illustrative  of  the  progress 
and  development,  social,  artistic,  or  industrial,  of 
the  great  metropolis.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
far  to  seek,  and  is  one  which  could  hardly  have 
been  avoided  by  the  promoters  of  the  new  Museum. 
The  Guildhall  already  possessed  a  London  Museum 
of  its  own,  supported  by  the  liberality  of  the  City 
of  London.  Many  artistic  and  antiquarian  relics 
of  Roman  and  mediaeval  London  had  found  their 
way  to  the  British  Museum,  while  many  other  im- 
portant objects  of  a  more  industrial  nature,  such  as 
architecture,  ceramics,  costumes  and  the  like  had 
found  a  natural  home  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  It  followed  that  the  residue  left  avail- 
able for  the  new  London  Museum  consisted  mainly 
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of  objects  which  were  not  wanted  for  one  reason 
or  another  by  any  of  the  great  existing  collections 
in  London.  Moreover,  neither  the  City  of  London 
nor  the  London  County  Council  had  any  share  in 
the  promotion  of  the  London  Museum. 

Whatever  the  value  of  these  objects  may  be, 
their  number  increased  so  rapidly  that  Kensington 
Palace  was  at  once  shown  to  be  entirely  unsuit- 
able for  the  reception  of  such  a  collection,  and  it 
became  immediately  necessary  to  seek  for  accom- 
modation elsewhere.  To  what  extent  the  actual 
appearance  of  Sir  William  Lever  as  a  Dens  ex 
machina  may  be  connected  with  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  London  Museum,  two  of  whose 
directors  or  governors  happen  to  be  influential 
Cabinet  Ministers,  we  do  not  care  to  inquire. 
The  question  which  we  wish  to  put  to  the  public 
is  whether,  in  view  of  the  new  and  inevitably 
large  permanent  expenses  which  will  be  increased 
annually  in  the  upkeep  of  this  new  National 
Museum,  the  existing  national  institutions  will 
suffer  through  any  restriction  of  expense,  or 
will  enjoy,  with  the  help  of  the  Government,  that 
progressive  improvement  in  the  way  of  assistance 
and  support  which  they  have  been  led  to  expect 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Taking  these  national  collections  seriatim,  we 
have  seen  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  within 
the  last  few  weeks  appealing  to  the  government 
in  forinii  pauperis  for  better  financial  support.  At 
the  National  Gallery,  a  committee  promoted  by 
the  government  has  been  sitting  for  some  time 
to  inquire  into  the  immediate  and  future  require- 
ments of  this  gallery,  with  special  reference  to 
the  purchase  of  important  paintings,  and  to  the 
recommendations  which  shall  be  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  future  action  in  aid  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has 
remained  in  a  rather  disordered  condition  since 
the  opening  of  the  new  museum,  through  the 
inability  of  the  director  and  his  staff  in  existing 
circumstances  to  cope  with  the  enormous  task  of 
rearrangement  imposed  upon  them  by  the  benefi- 
cent sway  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Royal 
College  of  Art,  which  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the 
same  benign  administration,  has  for  years  been 
housed  in  sheds  and  outhouses  which  would 
disgrace  a  mushroom  city  of  a  few  days'  standing 
in  the  Far  West  of  America.  It  is  true  that  quite 
recently  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
has  used  honied  words  as  to  the  intention  of 
providing  new  buildings  for  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  these  words  will 
ever  receive  concrete  shape  in  the  hands  of  the 
Office  of  Works  and  the  Treasury,  in  view  of  the 
impending  expenditure  upon  Stafford  House  and 
the  Lcndon  Museum. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  sufferer  of  all  will  be  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  which,  being  the  smallest 
and    weakest     of    the     National     Collections,    is 


obviously  the  one  which  can  be  treated  with  the 
least  respect.  Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  Government  through  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt,  then 
First  Commissioner  of  works,  promised  in  public 
that,  as  soon  as  the  immediate  demands  of  the 
National  Gallery  were  satisfied,  and  after  the  site 
then  occupied  by  S.  George's  Barracks  had  been 
cleared  for  the  purpose,  the  extension  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  for  which  there  has  been 
a  crying  need  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  should 
be  taken  in  hand.  The  additions  to  the  National 
Gallery  have  been  completed,  and  S.  George's 
Barracks  have  been  removed,  but  there  is  no  sign 
yet  of  the  promised  extension  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  I f  rumour  be  correct,  the  Trustees 
of  this  Gallery  have,  since  the  acceptance  of  Stafford 
House  by  the  Government,  being  informed  that 
they  must  not  expect  any  attention  for  some  years 
to  come. 

It  is  therefore  with  some  genuine  apprehension 
as  to  the  effect  which  is  likely  to  be  produced  upon 
the  great  national  collections  by  this  sudden 
intrusion  of  the  London  Museum  that  we  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
Fine  Arts  to  the  present  situation.  The  main- 
tenance of  Stafford  House  will  in  itself  be  a  costly 
affair  to  the  nation  each  year.  The  expenses  of  the 
London  Museum,  even  if  they  only  form  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  whole  house, 
must  be  heavy,  with  a  tendency  to  increase.  It  is 
probable  that  these  expenses  will  equal,  if  not 
actually  exceed,  those  of  the  Wallace  Collection 
at  Hertford  House.  The  Wallace  collection  is  of 
priceless  artistic  value,  complete  in  itself;  nothing 
can  be  added  and  nothing  taken  away.  It  is  a 
collection  the  mere  possession  of  which  is  a  pride 
and  honour  to  the  British  nation  from  John  o' 
Groat's  to  the  Land's  End.  Can  the  same  be  said  of 
the  London  Museum  ? 

For  some  time  past,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
other  public  business,  the  consideration  of  the 
votes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Museums 
and  Art  Collections  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  These  votes  have  been 
brought  before  the  House  in  compartments  under 
strict  closure  rules  and  passed  as  often  as  not  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  without  the  possibility 
of  discussion.  This  is  a  situation  which  the  British 
nation  accepts  with  characteristic  apathy.  Mean- 
while the  competition  between  national  insti- 
tutions, the  overlapping  of  interests  and  expenses 
not  only  go  on  unrestricted,  but  are  also  to 
be  increased  with  actual  deliberation  through 
the  adoption  of  the  London  Museum  as  a  national 
institution. 

Stafford  House  is  in  truth  a  gift  horse  which 
should  be  looked  at  most  closely  in  the  mouths 
The  sound  of  the  gift  is  naturally  not  unpleasing 
to  the  public  mind,  but  the  annual  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer may  not  be  so  agreeable.     We  are  not  aware 
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at  this  moment  if  the  Muste  Carnavalet  in  Paris 
is  supported  at  the  state  or  the  municipal  expense. 
In  any  circumstances  the  history  of  Paris  is  to  a 
much  greater  extent  the  history  of  France  than 
the  history  of  London  is  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  the  Government  push  the  matter  to 
a  logical  conclusion  by  passing  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  compel  the  British  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museums  as  well  as  the  Guildhall  to  sur- 
render their  London  relics,  a  collection  might  be 
formed  at  Stafford  House  which  would  be  worthy 
of  being  called  a  national  collection.  Failing  this, 
the  London  Museum  appears  to  possess  but  local 
interest,  and  the  cost  should  fall  upon  the  London 
ratepayers,  not  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  nation 
at  large. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  early 
Oriental  art  is  now  on  view  at  the  Gallery  Barba- 
zanges,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor6.  The  objects 
there  shown  have  been  collected  by  Monsieur 
Vignier.  In  an  exhibition  in  which  almost  every- 
thing is  of  singular  interest,  and  even  of  novelty, 
to  students  of  Oriental  art,  we  may  select  for 
special  notice  the  ceramics,  which,  to  some  extent, 
fill  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  origins  of 
Persian  pottery.  It  has  long  been  evident  that  the 
wares  of  Rhages,  so  far  from  being  the  earliest  of 
Persian  productions,  must  have  been  the  result  of  a 
long  tradition.  The  series  now  on  view  in  Paris 
takes  us  back  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Moham- 
medan era,  and  shows  that  at  this  period  Chinese 
influence  was  paramount.  We  find  early  green 
glazes  on  a  rough  pottery,  which  shows  the 
influence  of  the  work  of  the  T'ang  artists  of  China  ; 
to  a  slightly  later  date  belong  a  series  of  white 
wares  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and  fineness, 
occasionally  incised,  which  remind  us  of  the  most 
delicate  works  of  Sung  times.  These  pieces  are 
certainly  a  revelation  of  the  exceptional  accom- 
plishment and  sensibility  of  the  earliest  Persian 
potters.  To  somewhere  about  the  nth  or  12th 
century  must  be  ascribed  some  extremely  interest- 
ing stone  reliefs,  of  purely  Persian  origin  ;  these 
are,  in  their  general  aspect,  so  much  like 
Romanesque  works  in  Europe  as  to  afford  one 
more  proof,  if  proof  were  necessary,  of  the 
immense  debt  that  European  art  owed  to  the  East 
at  that  period.  Of  late  years,  a  good  deal  of 
Chinese  sculpture  has  found  its  way  into  Europe; 
these  pieces,  many  of  which  are  dated,  show  that  the 
style  of  the  T'ang  period  was  already  being  prepared 
in  the  preceding  period  of  the  Wei,  and  it  is  to 
this  period  that  Monsieur  Vignier  ascribes  the  very 
impressive  examples  which  are  now  on  view.  Some 
of  these  are,  alas,  only  mutilated  pieces  of  colossal 
works.  We  note  in  particular  a  magnificent 
head  of  Buddha  in  a  highly  polished  bluish-green 
stone  of  intense  hardness.  Among  the  most  sur- 
prising exhibits  is  a  series  of  silver  utensils  of  the 


T'ang  period.  At  first  sight  these  might  be  taken 
for  Greek,  so  chaste  and  austere  are  the  forms. 
They  are,  however,  covered  with  minutely  wrought 
patterns,  which  remind  one  more  than  anything  else 
of  the  finest  goldsmith's  work  of  Louis  XV  period. 
It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find  these  delicate 
and  fantastic  works  carried  out  in  a  period  which 
we  think  of  generally  as  marked  by  monumental 
and  grandiose  qualities  of  design.  A  collection  of 
Korean  pottery  is  also  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance for  determining  the  question  which  has 
been  recently  discussed  in  The  BuvUngton  Magazine 
of  its  place  of  origin.  It  is  impossible  in  a  note 
to  do  full  justice  to  this  very  remarkable  exhibition, 
which  all  students  of  Oriental  art  should  visit  on 
account  of  the  many  novel  and  arresting  ideas 
which  these  objects  suggest.  The  addition  of  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  African,  Aztec  and 
early  Egyptian  art  is  a  piquant  reminder  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  principles  of  design  in  all  truly 
primitive  art. 

A  WRONG  POTTER  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY 

Many  years  ago  I  recognized  in  a  beautiful,  but 
falsely-signed  Potter  in  the  National  Gallery  the 
clever  work  of  Pieter  Verbeecq  (c.  1610-1653) 
[Plate  I,  a].  As  the  new  edition  of  the  catalogue 
of  this  gallery  still  attributes  the  work  to  Potter 
I  will  try  to  convince  my  friends  of  the  truth  of  my 
contention. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  reproducing  a 
work  of  Verbeecq  himself,  a  picture  duly  signed 
by  this  painter,  and  now  in  the  Mauritshuis  of  the 
Hague  [Plate  I,  b]. 

But  apart  from  this  picture,  I  must  first  draw 
your  attention  to  the  background  of  the  "  Potter" 
in  question,  and  more  particularly  to  the  figure  of 
the  huntsman  that  appears  there.  Where  did  Potter 
ever  put  in  a  figure  so  out  of  proportion  as  this, 
and  painted  in  so  undecided  a  way?  Moreover, 
the  technique  is  the  important  point,  and  none  of 
the  technique  in  this  painting  is  Potter's. 

When  we  compare  it  with  the  Verbeecq,  we  see 
that  the  technique  corresponds  exactly  in  many 
particulars.  Notice,  for  instance,  the  curious 
mannerism  in  the  folds  of  the  costumes  (both  of  a 
peculiar  yellow,  a  favourite  shade  of  Verbeecq), 
the  treatment  of  the  dogs,  the  trees,  and  especially 
of  the  background,  which  is  thin  and  transparent 
and  quite  different  from  Potter's  backgrounds.  As 
for  the  horse,  we  have  only  to  compare  it  with  one 
of  Potter's  well-known  horse  portraits — for  instance 
The  While  Horse  at  Schwerin  [Plate  II,  c]  —to  see 
at  once  the  difference  in  painting. 

Verbeecq's  pictures  are  rather  scarce  ;  there  are 
two  in  the  Haarlem  Museum,  one  in  Toulouse, 
and  there  was  formerly  one  in  the  Berlin  Gallery; 
others  are  to  be  found  in  the  Moltke  Gallery  in 
Copenhagen,  in  Munich,  in  Stockholm,  etc. 
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By  some,  Verbeecq  is  considered  to  be  the  real 
master  of  Wouwerman,  which  is  very  probable. 
His  father,  Corneiis  Verbeecq,  was  a  painter  of 
sea-pieces  who  lived  at  Haarlem.  Pieter,  the  son, 
was  inscribed  in  1635  as  a  member  of  the  Painters' 
Guild  at  Alkmaar,  but  later  on  he  lived  in  Haarlem 
where  he  must  have  died  about  1653.  He  married 
a  wealthy  and  distinguished  lady  of  the  Beresteyn 
family.  ABRAHAM   BREDIUS. 

A    PORTRAIT    OF    A    YOUNG    MAN     BY 

RUBENS 

Among  the  small  but  select  collection  of  works 

of  art  left  by  the  late  M.  Henri  Hymans,  formerly 

conservateur-en-chcf   of    the     Royal     Library    at 

Brussels,  is  a  portrait  of  a  youth,  which  has  been 

attributed  on  good  grounds  to  Rubens. 

This  portrait  represents  a  youth  who  has  not 
yet  attained  full  maturity,  apparently  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mme.  Hymans  we  are  enabled  to 
give  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait.  The  picture 
itself  is  painted  on  a  boxwood  panel,  and  measures 
48  by  40.  It  was  pui chased  by  M.  Hymans  at 
the  sale  of  the  Comte  de  Cornelisen's  pictures 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

M.  Hymans,  who  was  a  lifelong  student  of 
Rubens  and  his  school,  was  inclined  to  regard 
this  portrait  as  that  of  the  young  Rubens,  by 
himself,  painted  while  still  under  the  influence  of 
Otto  V^enius,  and  before  his  visit  to  Italy.  This 
view  was  based  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
features,  and  on  the  evident  similarity  of  the 
technique  to  that  employed  by  Vsenius.  These 
arguments  were  set  forth  by  M.  Hymans  in  the 
"  Bulletin  Rubens  "  at  Antwerp. 

This  attribution  has  been  strongly  supported  by 
Dr.  R.Vischer,  of  Gottingen,  in  a  book  on  Rubens, 
published  in  1904,  and  'by  Dr.  F.  M.  Habenditzl 
in  an  article  on  the  teachers  of  Rubens,  which 
appeared  in  the  Vienna  "  Jahrbuch  "  (Vol.  xxvii, 
Part  v),  in  1908,  and  in  which  a  reproduction  of 
the  portrait  was  given.  It  has  also  received  the 
support  of  Dr.  Max  J.  Friedliinder,  of  Berlin,  who 
speaks  of  the  portrait  as  an  object  of  extraordinary 
historical  interest. 

Although  the  identification  of  the  portrait  can- 
not yet  be  said  to  be  established  to  entire  satisfac- 
tion, there  is  much  to  justify  the  opinion  of  M. 

FRENCH  PERIODICALS 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  December,  1912— Second 
article  by  M.  Reau  on  pictures  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
burg:  the  Northern  schools,  including  Flemish  primitives  and 
later  Flemish  Masters— Rubens,  Van  Dycl<  and  others  ;  the 
German  school,  represented  principally  by  Cranacb,  Ambrose 
Holbein  and  Elsheimer— Durer,  Hans  Holbein  and  Grunewald 
are  not  met  with  in  the  collection— and  the  Dutch  masters,  who 
are  admirably  represented,  Rembrandt  by  more  than  forty 
examples,  while  the  less  known  artists  (with  the  exception  of 
Vermeer)  are  nearly  all  met  with.  The  article  concludes  with 
a  brief  notice  of  the  Semenov  Collection  recently  acquired  for 
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Hymans  that  the  portrait  is  that  of  Rubens  him- 
self. We  would,  however,  hazard  the  suggestion 
that  it  may  represent  his  brother,  Philippe  Rubens. 

Lionel  Gust. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  OF  SALES 
IN  JUNE 

On  June  loth,  nth  and  12th,  and  again  on  June 
i6th  and  17th,  CHRISTIE,  Manson  &  Woods  will 
offer  for  sale  the  Oppenheim  collection  of  French 
furniture  and  objects   of   art.      The  collection,  a 
large  and  various  one,  contains  some  fine  examples 
of  Chinese  porcelain  ;  of  these  we  notice  especially 
Nos.  52  (a  celadon  vase,  which  appears  from  the 
plate  to  be  a  piece  of  remarkable  beauty)  and  142 
(a  pair  of  famille-rose  Mandarin  jars  with  elaborate 
enamel  decoration).     We  would   draw   attention 
also   to  a   pair  of  Sevres  jardinieres  (No.  37),  a 
couple  of  lambrequins  of  Beauvais  tapestry  (Nos. 
99  and  100),  some  rich  and  ornate  specimens  of 
Louis  XV  tapestry  furniture  (Nos.  85,  a  suite,  and 
88,  a  settee),  and  a  very  handsome    Louis  XV 
secretaire  (No.  192).     The  catalogue  is  most  hand- 
somely produced.     The  same  firm  will   sell   on 
June  13th  the  pictures  and  drawings  belonging  to 
the  same  collection.     The  most  important   item 
isa"Hobbema"  A    Woody   Landscape  (No.  53); 
and  among  other  well-known  names  are  J.  B.  Huet, 
Lancret,  Largilliere,  J.  B.  J.  Pater  and   D.  Teniers. 
We  have  received  from  Henrici,  KurfUrstenstr. 
148,  Berlin,  a  catalogue  of  colour  prints  and  mezzo- 
tints for  sale  on   June  14th.     Among   the  more 
interesting  would  appear  to  be  several  examples  by 
the  brothers  Ward,  a  Gainsborough  by  Val.  Green, 
a    Fragonard   by    Nic.   de    Launay,   and    several 
Cosways  by   various   engravers.     It  is  of   course 
impossible  to  gain  from  this  catalogue  any  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  colour  work. 

From  June  9th  to  the  13th  and  again  on  the 
i6th  Hampton  &  Sons  will  sell  the  antique 
furniture  &  objets  d'art  of  the  late  Sir  Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema,  a  sale  which  will  excite  considerable 
personal  interest.  The  collection  is  a  most  exten- 
sive one  and  contains  no  less  than  1,511  lots.  We 
notice  a  handsoine  Portuguese  17th-century 
cabinet  (No.  313),  an  early  17th-century  Flemish 
table  (No.  317)  which  looks  most  interesting,  an 
oak  bedstead  of  the  same  place  and  date  (No.  814), 
and  a  handsome  old  Dutch  coffer  (No.  799). 


the  Hermitage,  and  consisting  exclusively  of  Flemish  and 
Dutch  pictures.  St.  Petersburg  can  now  boast  a  collection  of 
Dutch  masters  unique  in  Europe,  and  the  pictures  here  of  the 
French  school  are  also  of  exceptional  importance.  Other 
articles  are  :  "  iltudes  de  Ceramique  Grecque  ",  by  M.  Pottier  ; 
"Marguerite  Gferard"  (1761-1837),  by  Mme.  Doin;  "Ihe 
Exhibition  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art  at  Berhn ",  by  M. 
Koechlin  ;  and  an  early  work  of  Ingres  in  the  collection  of 
Mme.  L'Herillier  by  Mme.  Koblot-delondre. 

January,  1913.— The  burning  of  the  Opera-house  in  Paris  on 
the  night  of  June  8,  1781,  and  the  sketches  and  pictures  of  the 
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scene  by  Hubert  Robert,  are  discussed  by  M.  Gabillot,  who 
has  discovered  two  of  these  pictures  in  a  private  collection  in 
Paris  ;  another  was  recently  acquired  by  the  Musee  Carnavalet. 
An  interesting  12th-century  capital  from  Saint-Etienne  at 
Toulouse  with  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  studied  by  M. 
PouzET  ;  it  has  not  hitherto  been  quite  accurately  described  by 
art-historians.  Other  articles  entitled  :  "  La  peinture  de 
figures  en  Chine  ",  by  M .  PETRUCcr,  and  ■'  Les  Oublies—  Hilaire 
Ledru",  by  M.  Charles  Saunier. 

February. — M.  Schneider  writes  on  "Le  Theme  deTriomphe 
dans  les  Entrees  solennelles  en  France  a  la  Renaissance  "  ; 
reproductions  are  given  of  the  various  triumphal  entries  of 
Henri  II  into  Lvon,  Paris  and  Rouen  in  the  years  1548,  1549 
and  1530.  M.  Rooses  reproduces  the  full-length  portrait  of  a 
lady  by  Van  Dyck,  the  wife  of  Edward  Somerset,  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  painted  c.  1637,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Lazzaroni  in  Paris.  M.  Dorbec  on  the  work  of  Theodore 
Rousseau  as  seen  at  the  Salons  of  1849-1867.  M.  S.  Reinach 
in  his  "  Courrier  de  I'art  antique  "  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results  of  recent  excavations  in  Greece,  at  Dodona,  in  the 
island  of  Thasos,  at  Ostia,  and  elsewhere. 

March.— "  Les  Enseignements  des  miniatures— Attitude 
royale ",  by  M.  Martin,  namely,  the  appearance  in  French 
mediaeval  miniatures  of  the  King  or  Judge  with  legs  crossed,  a 
position  denoting  a  royal  personage  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
the  power  of  the  judge.  This  significant  attitude  is  met  with  in 
French  MSS.  from  the  time  of  S.  Louis  onwards,  but  is  rare  in 
Italian  art.  MR.  Berenson  ascribes  to  Antonello  da  Messina  a 
Madonna  and  Child  in  the  Benson  Collection,  hitherto  regarded 
as  by  Fo.;olino,  and  places  it  in  1475.  The  interesting 
Madonna  of  the  Salting  Collection  is  considered,  in  agreement 
with  other  critics,  to  be  Hispano-Sicilian,  and  a  picture  in  the 
Walters  Collection  at  Baltimore  is  reproduced  as  a  work  by 
the  same  hand,  an  attribution  which  the  small  illustration  does 
not  serve  to  confirm.  M.  Marcel  Reymond,  on  the  influence 
in  France  of  Bernini's  altar  at  Val-de-Grace.  Among  examples 
cited  are  the  following  ;  the  altar  in  the  Abbaye  de  Bee  of  1685  ; 
at  Caen  of  1707:  at  Tarbes,  Sens,  Angers  and  elsewhere 
M.  Lemoisne  on  colour  prints  by  Yeishi  (Tomisambouro 
Hogoda)  Choki,  Hokousai  and  others,  exhibited  in  Jan.  and 
Feb.  of  this  year  at  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan,  M.  Jamot  on 
portraits  by  Louis  Pasteur  of  1836-42.  It  will  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  in  his  youth,  Pasteur  was  so  much  attracted  by  art 
(painting  and  drawing)  that  at  one  period  he  hesitated  whether 
to  make  art  or  science  his  profession. 

April. — Antoine  Vestier,  by  M.  Oulmont,  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  series  of  unpublished  family  portraits,  a  clever  18th- 
century  portrait  painter  who  has  been  unduly  neglected.  M. 
Gabillot  on  portraits  of  Le  Notre,  the  gardener  of  Louis  XIV. 
One  authentic  likeness  of  him  is  known,  the  portrait  painted 
by  Carlo  Maratti  and  engraved  by  Masson.  The  painting  is 
at  Versailles  and  the  writer  believes  that  it  was  begun  by 
Maratti  in  Rome  in  1679,  and  finished  by  another  hand,  after  the 
return  of  Le  Notre  to  France.  The  marble  bust  by  Coysevox 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Roch  was  executed  after  his  death.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  enamel  by  Petitot  (Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum)  and  the  portrait  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Spencer, 
represent  the  features  of  I-e  Notre.  Art  in  Spain  in  the  i8th 
century  by  M.  Lafond.  With  the  exception  of  Goya,  who 
belongs  equally  to  the  tgth  century  (died  1823),  Spanish  art 
in  the  iSth  century  had  little  individuality  and  w.is  a  feeble 
reflection  of  Italian  or  more  especially  of  French  art. 

Les  Arts.  January,  1912. — This  number  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  by  M.  MouREY  of  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  at  Stafford  House,  based  upon  Lord  Ronald  Gower's 
publication  of  1910.     Numerous  illustrations. 

March. — Dr.  Jahn  KuscoNi  has  a  well-illustrated  account  of 
the  Layard  Cullection.  Asa  sequel  to  his  papers  on  "  Le  Louvre 
invisible"  (August  and  October,  1912)  M.  DiMiER  writes  on 
"  Lfe  Louvre  entcrrfe  ".  Among  examples  cited  The  Adoration 
oj  the  Magi,  by  Poussin,  painted  in  1653  for  M.  de  Mauroy, 
has  long  been  in  the  Louvre,  though  so  completely  forgotten 
that  in  1910  the  drawing  for  it  was  published  and  described  as 
"  for  a  picture  which  has  either  not  survived  or  which  the 
master  perhaps  never  executed  "  !  "  M.  De  Foville  on  "  Le 
Cabinet  des  Antiques  ",  tlie  former  Cabinet  du  Roi  which  was 
nationalized  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Rkvue  de  L'art  An'Cien  et  Moderne.  December,  1912. — 
In  his  second  article  on  11  Greco,  W.  Bertaux  reproduces  two 
miniatures  by  this  painter  formerly  in  the  Martinez  Sobejano 


collection  and  now  in  America,  one  of  which  bears  the  artist's- 
sign.'iture  in  Greek  on  the  reverse.  Another  miniature  by  II 
Greco,  discovered  by  Dr.  Cossio,  has  recently  been  acquired  by 
the  Marques  de  la  Vega  Inclan.  M.  Gielly  continues  his 
papers  on  the  Sienese  Trecentisti,  and  deals  here  wtth  Pietro 
Lorenzetti.  M.  Lelarge-Desar  summarizes  the  important  dis- 
coveries of  Drs.  Papini  and  Peleo  Bacci  relating  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa.  Dr.  Bacci  has  proved  that  Giovanni  Pisano 
the  son  of  Niccolo  was  the  chief  architect — "  Capomagistro  ", 
of  the  building  in  1268.  Other  articles  of  interest  are  :  "Les 
Eaux-Fortes  de  Tiepolo  ",  by  M.  FociLLON  ;  "A  propos  du 
portrait  de  Mme.  Recainier  par  Gerard  au  Petit  Palais,"  by 
M.  BouYER  and  one  on  Daniel  Boutemie,  Goldsmith,  Engraver 
and  Medallist,  by  M.  Fuville. 

January,  1913. — M.  Han'otaux  reproduces  a  picture  in  his 
possession,  engraved  by  M.  Favier,  which  he  designates  La 
Vierge  an  fanier,  and  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Rubens.  Third 
and  last  article  by  M.  Bertaux  on  II  Greco.  Under  "  Notes  et 
Documents"  is  given  a  rhumi  for  French  readers  of  Dr. 
Biscaro's  discovery  relating  to  Agostino  de  Fonduti,  the  author 
of  the  frieze  of  the  Baptistery  of  S.  Satiro  at  Milan.  Other 
articles  entitled  "  Le  paysage  japonais  et  son  role  dans  je 
decor  des  gardes  de  sabres",  and  "Les  Pendules  du  Musee 
des  Arts  decoratifs  ". 

February.— M.  Collignon  on  painted  Funeral  StelK  in 
the  Museum  at  Volo,  which  were  found  at  Pagasas  ;  the 
discovery  being  due  to  the  initiative  of  M.  Arvanitopoulos  who 
directed  the  excavations,  arranged  the  Museum  and  published 
an  admirable  description  of  the  contents.  M.  Gillet  refers 
to  a  page  in  Seb.astian  Brant's  "  Narrenschiff  " — the  woodcut  of 
Hercnles  between  Virtue  and  Vice,  which,  crude  and  barbarous 
as  it  is,  appears  to  have  given  Raphael  the  idea  for  his  Dream 
of  a  Knight,  which  might  more  appropriately  be  termed  the 
Dream  of  Hercules.  M.  ClouzhT  writes  on  the  Master  Clock- 
makers  of  Blois.  Examples  of  their  work  are  extremely  rare  ; 
the  writer  illustrates  specimens  in  the  collections  of  M.  Gamier, 
M.  Gelis  and  others.  Concluding  article  by  the  Marquis  de 
Tressan  on  "Le  paysage  Japonais",  etc.,  and  under '' Notes  et 
Documents'",  M.  Lelarge-Uesar  writes  on  "  Les  Dessins  de 
Chaudct  et  Lemot  pour  'I'histoire  metallique'  de  Napoleon 
I«", 

March. — M.  Focillon  on  the  Bronzes  of  Barye.  In  "  Les  Eaux- 
fortes  et  les  proc6d6s  de  gravure  de  Rembrandt  ",  etc.,  the  writer, 
M.  Coppier,  shows  that  the  master  in  his  early  time  imitated  and 
copied  the  compositions  of  his  friend  Jan  Lievens,  who,  though 
junior  to  Rembrandt,  e.irly  acquired  a  considerable  reputation 
as  an  engraver  ;  from  the  age  of  eight  he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Joris  Verschooten,  and  later  entered  the  workshop  of  Pieter 
Lastman.  The  iconography  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVII  is 
discussed  by  M.  Laurentie  and  portraits  of  him  in  the  various 
stages  of  his  tragic  life  are  given. 

Revue  de  l'Art  Chretien.  January-February,  1913. — 
M.  Enlart  on  the  Abbey  Church  of  Sant'  Antimo,  in  Tuscany, 
the  ch.arter  of  which  dates  back  to  S16  ;  towards  1006  it  appears 
to  have  been  under  the  Abbey  of  Cluny.  The  church  is  of  the 
12th  century,  though  of  three  different  periods,  and  the  tower 
is  Lombard,  but  the  original  building  must  have  been  at  least 
two  centuries  earlier.  M.  Sanoner  continues  his  papers 
entitled,  "La  Bible  racontee  par  les  artistes  du  moyen  age. 
VIII.  Expulsion  de  I'Eden ".  Illustrations  from  missals, 
sculpture  and  painted  glass.  M.  Lauande  continues  his  studies 
on  the  painters  of  Nice  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  Fourth 
and  last  article  by  M.  Saint-Paul  on  "Les  Coupures  et  les 
Formules  dans  I'archeologie  medievale".  Under  Melanges, 
M.  Clouzot  writes  of  the  17th-century  panels  in  the  museum  of 
Niort  vvhich  once  formed  the  decoration  of  tlie  walls  of  the 
chapel  in  the  Chateau  of  La  Mothe-Saint-Heray  (Deux  Sevres). 
They  are  the  last  surviving  relics  of  the  vast  building  erected  in 
1604  by  the  Governor  of  Niort,  Jean  de  Baudfian  Parabere. 
M.  Chabeuf  on  a  16th-century  painted  window  in  the  Church 
of  Notre-Dame  at  Dijon. 

Repertoire  d'Art  et  d'Archeologie,  1912.  Fascicules  10 
(Index  Alphabetiquc),  11,  I2  and  13.— It  would  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  this  excellent  publication  if  the  more  important 
and  leading  Italian  periodicals  were  regularly  quoted,  such  as 
"  Archivio  Storico  Lombardo"  (which  is  never  included), 
"  Rivista  d'Aite"  and  "  Nuovo  Archivio  Veneto "  (rarely 
quoted).  South  Italian  and  Sicilian  reviews,  as  well  as  many 
smaller  local  Bolleltini,  might  also  be  included  with 
advantage. 
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Stadler  (J.).  Michael  Wolgemut  und  der  Niirnburger  Holz- 
schnitt  im  letzten  Drittel  des  XV  Jahrhunderts.  (10x6) 
Strasburg  (Heitz).     With  43  plates  in  portfolio. 

Stengel  (W.).  Holzschnitte  im  Kupferstichkabinett  des 
Germaiiischen  National-Museums  zu  Nurnberg.  (15x11) 
Berlin  (Cassirer,  for  the  Graphische  Gesellschaft),  50  M. 
Plates,  some  in  colour. 

Gugenbaukr  (G.).  Inkunabeln  der  Graphik  in  den  Kloster- 
bibUitheken  Ober-Osterreichs  und  Salzburgs.  (14X11) 
Strasburg  (Heitz),  60  M.     Collotypes. 

Zucker  (M.).  Einzel-Formschnitte  in  der  Kupferstichsamm- 
lung  der  Konigl.  Universitiits-Bibliothek  Eriangen. 
(14x11)     Strasburg  (Heitz),  50  M.     39  facsimiles. 

Rawlinson  (W.  G.).  The  engraved  work  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.A.  Vol.  n.  Line  engravings  on  steel;  mezzotints; 
aquatints  plain  and  coloured  ;  lithographs  and  chromo- 
lithographs, (gx.'j)  London  (Macmillan),  20s.  net.  With 
photogravure  portrait. 

Romdahl  (A,  L.).  Carl  Larsson  som  etsare.  (11  x  9)  Stockholm 
(Sveriges  Allmanna  Konslforening).     Illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
DUMONTHIER   (E.).     Le   Mobilier  National  :    bois    de   siSges. 

(18x13)     Paris  (Massiii),  65  fr.    54  collotype  plates. 
Luquet(G.  H.).     Les  dessinsd'un  enfant,  6tude  psychologique. 

(9 X  6)  Paris  (Alcan) ,  7  fr.  50.     "  Bibliotheque  de  philosophic 

contemporaine  ". 
Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens. 

With  an  introduction  by  R.  Cortissoz.   (8x6)   New   York 

(The  Urolier  Club).     300  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  with 

9  reproductions. 
Candee  (H.  C.).     The  tapestry  book.    London  (Constable),  i6s. 

net.    Illustrated. 
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AN   UNPUBLISHED  DRAWING  BY  INGRES 
BY  C.   H.  COLLINS  BAKER 


N  April-May,  1911,  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  Ingres  drawings  was  exhibited  in 
the  Galeries  Georges  Petit,  Paris.  They 
ranged  from  about  1791,  when  Ingres 
2-&::^was   eleven,  to  about    i860;    no   finer 


representation  of  the  master's  development  is  likely 
to  be  seen.  Ingres  went  to  Rome  in  1806,  already 
having  painted  La  Belle  Zelie.  For  a  living  he 
was  chiefly  dependent  on  pencil  portraits,  which 
he  characteristically  despised  in  comparison  with 
his  ambitions  towards  historic  painting.  Possibly 
his  fame  will  live  by  these  drawings  and  their 
successors  long  after  his  paintings  have  been 
dismissed  to  a  lower  place. 

Generally  speaking  Ingres's  pencil  drawings  of 
from  1 806- 1 856  undergo  a  marked  development. 
The  earlier  are  "cut  up"  in  effect,  with  small 
sharp  darks  and  evenly  accentuated  detail  distri- 
buted all  over  their  surface.  The  later,  dating 
about  1830  onwards,  are  broader  and  simpler  ;  the 
sharp  ubiquitous  detail  is  suppressed  in  order  to 
gain  repose  and  concentration.  Perhaps  the  finest 
period  is  1840-50,  always  allowing  for  exceptions. 

The  drawing  published  here  for  the  first  time, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Leverton  Harris's  courtesy,  is  dated 
1815,  nine  years  after  Ingres's  arrival  in  Rome. 
The  simplification  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
clearly  hinted  at  in  this  example  if  we  compare  it 
with  drawings  of  1808,  and  even  of  a  year  or  two 
later.  The  insistent  little  digs  of  black  which 
spoil  such  a  drawing  as  the  large  Fatiiille  Staiiiaty 
(Bonnat  Collection)  are  not  nearly  so  apparent  in 
this  simpler  work;  the  Stamaty  is  dated  1818. 

The  girls  here  charmingly  portrayed  are  the 
daughters  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Sandwich  :  Harriet 
Mary,  who  ultimately  became  Lady  Ashburton  in 
1823  and  who  died  in  1857,  and  Catherine  Caroline, 
who  married  Count  Alexander  Walewski  in  1831, 
three  years  before  her  death.  I  do  not  remember 
a  more  delightfully  human  and  sympathetic  child 
portrait  by  Ingres,  whose  most  living  portrait 
drawings,  I  think,  were  of  children:  for  example, 
the  curiously  animated  Fils  de  M.  Leblanc  in  the 


collection  of  Mme.  La  Princesse  de  Polignac.  An 
additional  interest  in  this  drawing  is  the  very 
legible  nationality  of  the  children,  of  the  younger 
in  especial.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  many 
examples  of  Ingres  as  fine  as  this  in  England : 
one  would  be  glad  to  know.  Ingres's  patrons 
during  his  first  years  in  Rome  were  principally 
of  the  foreign  colony.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
made  some  three  hundred  drawings  at  this 
period  for  about  ;^320.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  many  other  English  sitters  he 
had. 

[Ingres's  portrait  drawings,  of  which  the  above 
is  a  remarkable  example,  present  a  curious  case. 
At  first  sight  they  appear  to  be  nothing  but  ex- 
tremely able  and  exact  representations  of  the  sitter, 
treated  with  the  high  polish  and  minuteness  that 
delight  the  Philistine,  And  we  may  surmise  that 
it  was  to  these  qualities  that  they  owed  their 
popularity.  If,  however,  they  had  nothing  but 
that  they  would  scarcely  demand  serious  attention 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  the  consequent 
evaporation  of  all  their  subsidiary  interests.  What 
is  so  surprising  about  the  best  of  them,  what  is 
particularly  noticeable  here,  is  that  Ingres,  besides 
fulfilling  every  demand  which  the  exigence  of  the 
sitter  would  make,  proceeded  at  the  same  time  to 
satisfy  his  own  exigences  as  a  pure  designer.  For 
this  design  can  be  enjoyed  without  reference  to  its 
representative  aspect.  It  has  the  most  subtle  and 
perfect  balance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rectilinear 
lines  of  the  drapery,  and  these  wilfully  rectilinear 
forms  are  contrasted  with  a  system  of  exquisitely 
rhythmical  curves  in  the  faces  and  hats.  Except 
perhaps  for  certain  forms  around  the  right  hand 
of  the  smaller  girl  there  is  scarcely  any  form  in 
this  design  which  is  not  justified  on  purely  abstract 
grounds  and  without  reference  to  the  actual  form 
represented.  It  is  only  an  artist  of  intense  rhyth- 
mical instinct  who  could  thus  accommodate  the 
given  fact — accepting  it  too  with  such  apparent 
avidity — to  the  demands  of  such  abstract  perfection 
of  design. — Ed.] 


THE  SOURCES  OF  DESIGN  IN  ITALIAN  MAIOLICA 
BY  BERNARD  RACKHAM 


OST  historians  of  Italian  maiolica 
have  hitherto  confined  themselves 
the  main  to  the  discussion  of 
•  questions  of  date  and  provenance, 
.the  identity  of  craftsmen  in  relation 
to  the  marks  found  on  the  wares,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  technique.  Recent  researches  have  also 
carried  beyond  the  region  of  mere  surmise  the 
evolution  of  maiolica  from  its  ancestry  among 
the  pottery  of  Spain  and  the  Levant.  An  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  still  awaits  exhaustive  treat- 


ment is  the  parentage  of  the  designs  employed  by 
maiolica-painters  and  the  dependence  of  the 
latter  on  compositions  made  accessible  by  the 
prints  of  contemporary  engravers  or  on  the  wood- 
cuts in  illustrated  books  of  the  period.  In  a  few 
instances,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
"istoriati"  wares  with  well-known  subjects  after 
Raphael  andhisschool  reproduced  byMarcantonio, 
Enea  Vico  and  other  ciiiqueccnto  engravers,  the 
indebtedness  has  been  duly  recorded  in  catalogues 
and  monographs  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
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otto  von  Falke,  in  an  article  in  the  Prussian 
"  Jahrbuch "  '  and  in  the  BerHn  handbook  on 
maioHca,  no  writer  has  done  more  than  adduce 
a  few  isolated  examples.  In  the  great  majority  of 
works  this  side  of  the  subject  has  been  almost 
wholly  ignored.  And  yet  a  patient  investigation 
of  the  matter  with  the  help  of  evidence  still  extant 
(a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  early 
Renaissance  engravers  having  presumably  been 
lost)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  very  few  of  the 
pictorial,  as  distinct  from  the  purely  decorative, 
compositions  of  the  maiolica-painters  can  be 
regarded  as  original  conceptions,  free  from 
extraneous  suggestion. 

This  is  true  of  the  earlier  as  well  as  of  the  later 
period,  although  in  the  case  of  the  15th-century 
wares  the  facts  are  less  obvious,  as  they  are  less 
easy  to  prove,  for  the  reason  that  the  bulk  of 
surviving  evidence  in  their  support  is  naturally 
smaller.  Mr.  Henry  Wallis  has  cited  one  or  two 
instances  of  plagiarism  in  his  "  Figure  Design  in 
15th  Century  Italian  Maiolica".  In  "The 
Albarello"^  he  publishes  a  drug-vase  in  his  own 
collection  bearing  a  portrait  of  which  he  notes  the 
strong  similarity  to  the  medal  by  Pisanello  of  the 
Emperor  John  VII  Pal^eologus.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  remark  that  the  bust  on  the  vase 
resembles  even  more  closely  the  anonymous 
Florentine  print'  entitled  El  gran  lurco,  which  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  same 
emperor.  A  comparison  of  the  three  documents 
shows  that  the  maiolica-painter  probably  worked 
from  this  engraving  rather  than  from  the  Pisanello 
medal.  The  same  portrait  appears  on  a  maiolica 
fragment  figured  by  Prof.  Argnani  in  "Ceramiche 
e  Maioliche  Faentine  ".^ 

From  1500  onwards,  the  date  which  may  con- 
veniently betaken  as  the  dividing  line  between  the 
predominance  of  the  decorative  and  that  of  the 
pictorial  elements,  even  purely  formal  designs  on 
maiolica  are  sometimes  almost  linear  plagiarisms 
of  engravings.  For  example,  not  even  such  a 
masterpiece  of  the  art  as  the  well-known  Caffaggiolo 
dish  with  a  medallion  of  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
formerly  in  the  Parpart  and  Spitzer  Collections 
and  now  in  the  Salting  Bequest  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, is  the  outcome  of  the  unaided  imagination 
of  the  painter.  It  has  not  been  recorded  in  any 
description  of  the  dish  hitherto  published  that  the 
naked  figure  of  Fortune,  which  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  upper  part  of  the  design,  is  copied 
with  very  slight  adaptations  from  a  print  by 
Nicoletto  da  Modena,'*  while  several  details  of  the 
grotesques  which  form  the  main  decoration  sur- 
rounding the  central  medallion  are  clearly  inspired 
by  the  purely  ornamental  compositions  engraved 

^Jahrbuch  der  kgl,  preussischen  KunsUammlungen ,  xv,p,4o. 

2  Fig.  46. 

»  See  Jahrh.  der  kgl.  preuss.  KnnsisammUuigen,  11,  p.  215. 

«  H.  XIII,  Fig.  III. 

^Bartsch  xiil.,  277,  38. 


by  the  same  artist.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Leda  subject  as  well  is  taken  from  an  engraving 
which  still  remains  to  be  identified. 

Another  illustration  of  this  point  may  be  drawn 
from  the  Deruta  wares  of  the  early  i6th  century. 
In  these,  various  animals,  such  as  lions,  bears, 
hounds  and  dragons  are  often  introduced  as 
motives  in  a  formal  design,  both  in  the  lustred 
wares  and  in  the  dishes  and  plates  with  relief 
decoration  formed  on  a  mould  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  this  factory.  In  this  instance 
the  motives  can  be  traced  to  the  Florentine  prints 
of  hunting  subjects  of  the  Finiguerra  school,  of 
which  they  are  sometimes  faithful  copies. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  decorative  themes  of  the  quattrocento 
potters,  evolved  simply  from  the  employment  of 
the  means  naturally  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
their  craft,  are  more  satisfying  in  their  appeal  to 
the  eye  than  the  conventional  designs  on  the 
maiolica  of  the  following  century,  however  great 
the  charm  of  dainty  execution  with  which  these 
latter  may  be  carried  out.  Such  quattrocento 
ornament  as  the  noble  peacock-feather  patterns, 
those  classed  by  Dr.  Bode  under  the  term  "goti- 
sirendes  Blattdekor  ",  or  the  Italian  imitations  of 
the  truly  ceramic  decoration  of  Hispano-Moresque 
ware,  challenge  comparison  with  the  most  delicate 
grotesques  and  foliations  familiar  to  us  in  the  later 
productions  of  Caffaggiolo,  Siena,  Faenza  or 
Gubbio. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  maiolica-painters 
in  their  adaptations  or  copies  of  engraved  originals 
may  be  studied  by  an  examination  of  several 
related  designs  derived  from  a  set  of  prints,  The 
Seven  Planets  [see  PLATE  II,  f],  reproduced  by  the 
late  Dr.  Lippmann  in  a  monograph  published  by 
the  International  Chalcographical  Society."  One 
of  the  set  bears  the  mark  of  the  Venetian  publisher 
Gabriele  Giolito  de'  Ferrari  and  the  date  1533. 
As  explained  by  Dr.  Lippramn,  these  prints  were 
themselves  inspired  by  an  earlier  Florentine  set, 
impressions  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  it  is  curious,  however,  to  observe  that  the 
parentage  is  not  direct,  but  is  traceable  through  an 
intermediate  German  series,  that  of  Hans  Sebald 
Beham.  The  subject  of  each  print  is  treated  in  a 
similar  fashion.  In  the  upper  part  is  the  deity  of 
the  planet  riding  in  a  chariot  above  a  bank  of 
clouds  ;  below  is  a  scene  with  groups  of  figures,  in 
costume  of  the  period  of  the  prints,— the  "children" 
of  the  planet  engaged  in  various  occupations 
supposed  to  be  characteristics  of  the  effects  of  the 
planet's  influence. 

The  maiolica-painters  have  sometimes  repro- 
duced on  their  wares  the  whole  composition  with 
only  such  eliminations  as  were  necessary  to  make  it 
fit  into  the  space  at  their  disposal  ;  their  manner 
of  carrying  out  this  task  betrays,  it  may  be,  an 
6  Lippmann,  F.  The  Scvai  Plancis,  1895. 
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intelligence  too  limited  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  the  subject  with  which  they  had  to 
deal.  In  some  cases  only  part  of  the  composition 
has  been  followed,  or  isolated  figures  or  groups 
have  been  chosen  which  would  be  unintelligible 
without  reference  to  the  source  from  which  they 
are  derived. 

Earliest  in  date  of  the  planet  pieces  to  be  con- 
sidered is  a  plate  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Collec- 
tion, painted  at  Urbino  by  Francesco  Xanto 
and  bearing  his  signature  and  the  date  1536. 
Lustred  enrichment  has  been  added  at  Gubbio 
with  more  pleasing  effect  than  is  often  the  case 
where  this  has  been  done,  owing  to  the  skill  with 
which  the  rich  ruby  lustre  has  been  used  to  render 
the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  In  this  plate  the  whole 
of  the  print  has  been  copied  except  the  deity  in  his 
car  and  the  ornamental  framework;  certain  modifi- 
cations have  been  made  in  architectural  details 
and  particularly  in  the  landscape  background.  The 
chief  feature  is  a  group  of  the  "children  "  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  aged  cripples  and  a  boy,  with  a 
kneeling  monk  distributing  food  amongst  them  ; 
another  figure  intended  for  a  prisoner  is  seen 
through  the  window  of  a  building,  the  true  nature 
of  which  is  shown  to  have  been  misunderstood  by 
the  painter,  by  the  omission  of  the  window-bars 
present  in  the  original  engraving.  To  the  right  is 
a  young  man  slaughtering  swine,  in  allusion  to 
Saturn  as  protector  of  agriculture.  The  words 
"  Sotto  la  fredda  stella  di  saturno  "  are  inscribed 
on  the  back  of  the  plate. 

Fortnum  in  enumerating  several  pieces  from 
the  hand  of  one  lachomo  of  Pesaro  refers' to  a 
dish  mentioned  by  Passeri  as  having  the  following 
inscription;  "1.  pianete  di  marte  fatto  in  Pesaro 
1542  in  bottega  di  maestro  Gironimo  vasaro ". 
From  Passeri's  description  of  this  piece,  which  can 
no  longer  be  traced,  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  is 
copied  from  the  Mars  print  of  the  series,  with 
omission  of  the  figure  of  the  deity  in  the  upper  part. 
The  dish  is  plausibly  considered  by  Fortnum  to 
belong  to  the  same  set  as  a  tazza  in  the  Sauvageot 
Collection  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  inscribed  "  El 
pianete  de  Mercurio  fato  in  Pesaro,"  From  the 
description  of  this  given  by  Darcel  in  his  catalogue' 
it  is  clear  that  the  subject  is  no  other  than  the 
Mercury  of  our  series,  though  he  writes  of  it 
incorrectly  as  a  "dessin  de  I'ecole  de  Raphael". 
The  whole  composition  is  in  this  case  reproduced, 
including  the  deity  in  his  car.  Below  are  de- 
picted a  group  of  astrologers  examining  a  celestial 
sphere  and  another  of  musicians  at  an  organ.  In 
the  latter  group  the  copy  diverges  from  the 
original  by  the  substitution  of  a  woman  playing 
a  tabor  for  a  youth  singing  from  a  sheet  of  music. 

It  seems  highly  probable   that    a    third   piece 

'  Maiolica,  Oxford,  1896,  p.  152. 

^Musce  Impcriiil  du  Louvre,  Notice  des  Fayenccs  peintcs 
italienncs,  etc.,  1864,  p.  150,  No.  G  232. 


bearing  the  same  date,  in  the  Salting  Collection,' 
not  mentioned  by  Fortnum,  belongs  to  this  same 
set  made  at  Pesaro,  although  the  place  of  fabrica- 
tion is  not  inscribed  upon  it.  On  the  back  is 
written  simply  the  title  :  "  II  pianete  del  sole ", 
with  the  date  1542.  The  god  is  shown  in  his 
chariot,  and  the  groups  of  his  "  children  "  follow 
the  engraving  fairly  closely,  as  does  also  the 
architectural  setting.  A  prince  with  attendant 
ladies  and  courtiers  is  watching  two  wrestlers, 
while  musicians  are  seen  in  the  background ; 
three  subordinate  figures  are  omitted  from  the 
maiolica  version,  doubtless  through  lack  of  space, 
while  one  of  the  entourage  of  the  prince  has  been 
transformed  into  the  guise  of  a  Roman  soldier. 
An  oval  shield  charged  azure  two  bends  or  is 
introduced  among  the  figures  [Plate  II,  e]. 

Of  the  same  date  (1542)  but  of  different  origm 
is  a  plate  formerly  in  the  Spitzer  and  now  in  the 
Salting  Collection,'"  which  though  unsigned  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  the  painter  Orazio 
Fontana  of  Urbino.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
the  Venus  print  of  our  series,  with  omission 
of  the  figure  of  the  goddess,  or  rather  from  an 
engraved  copy  of  the  print,  as  all  the  figures 
appear  reversed.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note 
that  the  painter  has  not  only  left  out  one  of  the 
pairs  of  lovers  in  costume  of  the  period  that  make 
up  the  subject,  but  has  also  rearranged  the  relative 
positions  of  those  that  remain.  The  change  was 
required  in  order  to  suit  the  composition  to  the 
circular  surface  of  the  plate,  and  betokens  better 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  painter  than  is  usual 
among  his  fellow  craftsmen  ;  his  skill  is  further 
shown  in  the  landscape  setting,  which  is  entirely 
his  own,  and  in  the  rich  and  harmonious  colour- 
scheme.  The  words  "Omnia  uincit  amor  "are 
written  on  the  back  of  the  piece.  Another  Urbino 
plate"  in  the  Salting  Collection,  undated,  but 
similar  in  style  and  colour-scheme  to  the  last, 
though  inferior  in  drawing,  seems  to  be  inspired 
by  the  same  print.  It  depicts  two  pairs  of  lovers 
in  a  landscape,  and  is  inscribed  on  the  back  "  Per 
amore  ". 

A  small  undated  plate  in  the  same  collection,'-  of 
tondino  form,  is  painted  with  Phoebus  in  his  car, 
copied  almost  precisely  from  the  Sun  engraving. 
The  cartouche  inscribed  "  SOLE  "  and  the  swags 
of  foliage  in  the  print  are  retained  in  the  copy, 
though  the  cupids  bearing  up  the  garlands  are 
represented  as  flying  instead  of  standing.  The 
plate  is  unmarked  and  its  place  of  origin  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Its  colouring  is  exceptional  on 
account  of  the  use  of  blue  (thinly  laid  on  and 
lighter  in  tone  than  usual),  yellow  and  orange, 
with  no  other  colouring  but  touches  of  grey  and 

"No.  2152. 
"No.  1 184. 

"  With  lustre  enrichment  added  at  Gubbio.    Salting  Colin. 
No.  999- 
'•-No.  1375. 
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bianco  sopra  bianco  ;  the  omission  of  the  cus- 
tomary heavy  masses  of  black  and  green  results 
in  a  delicacy  of  effect  not  generally  found  in 
maiolica  of  this  period  [Plate  I,  c]. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  Siiii  dish  formerly  in 
the  Somzee  Collection  at  Brussels  and  a  Mercury 
plate,  dated  1545,  once  in  the  Jermyn  Street 
Museum  of  Geology,  and  now  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. The  former  includes  all  the  figures  of  the 
print,  with  the  addition  of  a  man  in  incongruous 
classical  garb  on  the  extreme  left,  and  of  an 
elaborate  architectural  setting.  A  shield  is  also 
introduced,  bearing  apparently  the  same  charge 
as  that  on  the  Salting  plate  of  the  same  subject 
already  described.  The  dish  is  ascribed  in  the 
Somzee  catalogue  to  Urbino,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  previously  in  the  Larderel  and  Odiot  Collec- 
tions ;  it  is  further  stated  that  a  companion  dish 
is  in  the  Bargello,  but  this  the  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  trace. 

The  Jermyn  Street  plate '^  is  a  very  poor  piece 
of  work  and  must  have  emanated  from  a  minor 
factory  of  small  importance.  The  organ-player 
and  the  astrologer  of  the  Mercury  print  are  set 
beside  an  ill-drawn  block  of  architecture  in  an  open 
landscape  disfigured  by  several  meaningless 
chevan.v-ck-frisc.  The  title  ASTROLOGIA  on  the 
back  of  the  plate  seems  moreover  to  show  that  the 
painter  had  no  clear  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  subject. 

The  Giolito  series  of  Planets  is  also  the  source, 
directly  or  indirectly,  "  of  at  least  two  sets  of  plates 
of  Limoges  enamel,  showing  the  deities  in  their 
cars  drawn  by  appropriate  animals  or  birds.  One 
set  is  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  Jean  Court  dit  Vigier ; 
six  plates  belonging  to  it  are  in  the  Salting  Collec- 
tion [see  Plate  I,  d],  the  seventh  is  in  the  Louvre. 
Three  plates  of  the  second  set,  painted  by  Pierre 
Courteys,  formerly  in  the  Spitzer  Collection,  have 
now  passed  by  the  bequest  of  Mme.  Edouard 
Andr6  into  the  possession  of  the  Institut  de 
France.*^  In  some  of  these  Limoges  versions  the 
parentage  of  the  design  is  obvious,  while  in  others 
if  taken  separately  it  would  not  readily  be  suspected. 

Another  series  of  prints  from  the  press  of 
Gabriele  Giolito  from  which  designs  were  bor- 
rowed by  maiolica-painters  are  the  woodcuts  at 
the  head  of  the  cantos  in  his  edition  of  the 
"Orlando  Furioso  "  of  Ariosto,  first  published  in 
1542.  Three  designs  based  upon  them  are  known 
to  the  writer.  Two  of  these  are  on  lustred  dishes 
from  the  Deruta  factory,  both  in  the  Salting 
Collection."^  The  first,  undated  and  without  in- 
scription, depicts  the  meeting  of  Gryphon   with 

'^  No.  4725— 1901. 

"  Probably  through  a  derivative  French  series  of  prints  an- 
known  to  the  writer. 

"  For  this  information  the  writer  is  indebted  to  M.  J.  J. 
Marquet  de  Vasselot. 

"No.  1967,  formerly  in  the  Gavet  Collection,  and  No.  1187 
from  the  Spitzer  Collection. 
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his  mistress  Origilla,  from  the  Sixteenth  Canto  ; 
the  painter  has  seen  fit  to  depart  from  the  woodcut 
by  representing  Origilla  in  male  armour.  The 
second  dish  is  dated  1545  and  signed  "I  Deruta  el 
frate  pinsi ".  The  subject  is  the  contest  between 
Bradamante  and  the  sorcerer  Atlante,  from  the 
Fourth  Canto.  Its  identification  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  verses  inscribed  on  the  back, 
which  are  copied,  incorrectly  and  with  a  variant 
ending,  from  the  rhyming  argument  at  the  head  of 
the  canto  in  the  Giolito  edition.  An  undated 
dish  in  the  Wallace  Collection,"  formerly  in  that 
of  Prince  Napoleon,  follows  the  woodcut  of  the 
Twenty-second  Canto  ;  it  is  catalogued  as  of 
Urbino  maiolica,  but  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  work  of  "  El  Frate  "  of  Deruta. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  an  allegorical 
composition  of  Truth  assailed  by  Falsehood  and 
upheld  by  Time,  which  occurs  on  a  plate  of  Urbino 
style  also  in  the  Salting  Collection  ;'*  it  is  inscribed 
"La  ueritasi  fa  del  tempo  figlia"  [Plate  I,  a].  The 
design  is  adapted  with  trifling  modifications  froin 
the  device  employed,  with  the  legend  "VERITAS 
FILIA  TEMPORIS  ",  by  the  Venetian  publisher 
Francesco  Marcolini  da  Forli  [Plate  I,  b].  It 
appears  in  the  colophon  of  many  of  his  editions, 
and  is  also  made  use  of  to  illustrate  "  VERITA"  in 
a  curious  work  on  divination  by  means  of  playing- 
cards,  issued  from  his  press  in  i540withthetitle"Le 
ingeniose  Sorti  intitolate  il  Giardino  di  Pensieri  ". " 
The  choice  of  a  design  for  maiolica  from  so 
unusual  a  source  suggests  that  the  piece  may  have 
been  made  to  order  for  Marcolini  himself. 

An  instance  of  exceptional  adroitness  in  the  com- 
bination of  elements  taken  from  several  sources  is 
offered  by  a  well-known  dish  [Plate  II,  g]  for- 
merly in  the  Parpart  Collection  and  now  at  Hert- 
ford House.^'  It  bears  the  date  1525  and  the  full 
signature  of  Maestro  Giorgio,  and  is  commended 
by  Fortnum""  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
Gubbio  ware  still  existing  ;  the  peculiar  interest 
of  the  derivation  of  its  subject  appears,  however, 
to  have  escaped  his  notice.  Enclosed  by  a  wide 
border  of  grotesques  is  a  group  of  women  bathing 
in  an  ornamental  tank  set  in  a  wooded  landscape. 
Three  distinct  prints  have  been  followed  by  Maestro 
Giorgio,  and  as  far  as  the  figures  are  concerned,  he 
has  only  allowed  himself  freedom  of  invention  by 
the  insertion  of  heads  in  a  second  row  appearing 
between  those  of  the  principal  figures.  The  figures 
to  the  right  are  derived  from  a  woodcut  of  Diana 
and  her  nymphs  surprised  by  Actaeon,  by  the 
engraver  signing  "  I.  B  "  with  a  bird  [Plate 
II,  h].  In  the  centre  are  the  well-known  Three 
Graces  of  Marcantonio,  while  to  the  left,  with  a 
change  in  their  relative  positions,  are  two  of  the 

I'No.  86. 

'*  No.  814,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Hastings. 

"  A  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

'•^  No.  47. 

2'  Op.  at.,  167. 
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figures  from  The  Judgment  of  Paris  by  the  same 
master  after  a  design  by  Raphael.  In  the  last  two 
instances  the  figures  have  of  course  been  truncated, 
so  as  to  appear  immersed  to  the  knees  in  water. 
The  Actaeon  woodcut  has  also  been  followed 
with  very  slight  variation  for  the  trees  on  a  rocky 
eminence  which  fill  the  middle  distance.  The 
composition  is  admirably  arranged  in  broad  bands 
horizontally  traversing  the  circular  field.  No 
better  example  could  be  cited  of  the  success  in 


the  handling  of  engraved  subjects  attainable  by  a 
maiolica-painter  of  the  first  order. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  detail  all  the 
many  instances  of  designs  traceable  to  their  source 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  These  notes  will 
not  have  been  written  in  vain  if  they  suggest  to 
future  writers  on  maiolica  and  compilers  of  cata- 
logues an  aspect  of  the  subject  worthy  of  more 
careful  attention  than  hitherto  it  has  generally 
received. 


COPTIC     MINIATURES      IN     EGYPTIAN     CHURCHES     AND 
MONASTERIES 


H.R.H.  JOHN  GEORGE,  DUKE  OF  SAXONY 


iN  Egyptian  churches  and  monasteries 
/only  comparatively  few  manuscripts 
'  have  survived.  Most  of  them  have 
(long  since  been  carried  off  to  Europe. 
kOnly  a  few  of  those  still  remaining  con- 
tain miniatures.  In  one  alone  are  figures  to  be 
found,  in  all  the  others  ornamental  subjects  only. 
The  single  manuscript  with  figures  in  the  minia- 
ture painting  is  at  Deir-Abu-Sefein  in  Old  Cairo, 
and  is  only  shown  with  great  reluctance.  I  was 
the  first  person  to  be  allowed  to  take  photographs 
of  it.  Unluckily  only  two  were  successful,  and 
these  only  partially  so;  the  third  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  photograph  of  the  first  miniature  in  the 
book — did  not  succeed  at  all.  I  will,  however, 
begin  with  this  in  my  description.  Its  subject 
occupies,  like  the  two  others,  the  whole  page. 

Above  one  sees  the  busts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 
Below  on  one  side  is  represented  the  Conversion 
of  S.  Paul.  He  has  fallen  from  an  ass,  a  genuine 
Oriental  note,  since  with  us  the  steed  from  which 
he  has  fallen  is  always  a  horse.  His  companions 
lie  round  about  him.  In  the  clouds  is  seen  the 
Hand  of  God.  On  the  other  side  is  S.  Paul 
preaching  to  his  disciples.  This  representation 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  other  similar  scenes 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  Byzantine  miniature 
paintings.  This  page  forms  the  title-page  to  the 
Epistles  of  S.  Paul. 

The  second  miniature  painting  [Plate,  a] 
represents  a  quite  unusual  scene.  Four  Apostles 
stand  close  together,  these  being  Judas  Thaddaeus, 
John,  Peter  and  James  the  Less.  Contrary  to 
Greek  art,  John  is  represented  quite  young  ;  James, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely  old.  Peter  is  of 
the  familiar  type.  For  Thaddaeus,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  special  type  has  ever  existed.  This  page 
forms  the  title-page  to  the  Epistles  of  these 
Apostles. 

The  third  miniature  [Plate,  b]  represents  the 
Ascension  of  Christ.  The  Lord  rises  to  heaven 
seated  on  a  cushion,  within  the  familiar  mandorla 
glory,  borne  by  four  angels.     Below  stands   the 


Virgin  between  the  twelve  Apostles.  This  is  also 
the  traditional  representation  found  invariably  in 
the  East.  Christ  is  represented  with  a  scanty 
beard,  which  is  characteristic  of  Egypt,  and  can 
be  seen  on  old  reliefs.  The  Coptic  monks  also 
for  the  most  part  wear  scanty  beards.  This  leaf 
forms  the  title-page  to  the  "Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ". 

Besides  these  three  subject  paintings,  there  is  also 
a  series  of  ornaments  and  initials  throughout  the 
manuscript.  The  writing  is  simple,  but  very  fine. 
The  colours  have  been  wonderfully  well  preserved. 
The  gold  shines  like  new.  The  manuscript  is 
dated  1289,  and  was  used  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Mass,  at  which  three  epistles  were  always  read,  the 
first  from  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  the  second  from 
the  other  Epistles,  and  the  third  from  the  "  Acts 
of  the  Apostles".  This  is  further  shown  by  the 
order  in  which  the  writings  are  placed. 

From  the  14th  century  onwards  the  Copts 
introduced  into  their  manuscripts  ornamental 
miniatures  only.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  Islam,  to  which  indeed  was  due  a  new 
spirit  of  art  in  this  century.  Moreover,  these 
ornamental  paintings  often  remind  one  of  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Korans.  In  Deir- 
Abu-Sefein  there  is  a  Book  of  Gospels  of  1326 
which  already  contains  such  ornaments.  They 
are  numerous  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Nitrian 
Desert.  I  am  able  to  specify  here  two  of  these, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  14th 
century  in  Deir-es-Suriani,  the  only  one,  so  far  as 
my  memory  goes,  which  is  still  preserved  in  that 
monastery. 

The  richest  library  is  that  of  Deir-Abu-Makarios, 
although  one  cannot  speak  of  any  real  treasures 
there.  Many  manuscripts  contain  ornamental 
miniatures,  the  best  being  of  tlie  14th  century. 
Of  these  1  give  four  illustrations  taken  from  a 
Book  of  Gospels  and  a  Lcctionary.  The  leaf 
illustrated  in  Plate,  c,  shows  the  strongest 
Mahomedan  influence,  and  might  just  as  well 
have   decorated   a   Koran   as  an    Evangelarium. 
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The  diaper  pattern  is  very  finely  executed,  and 
the  colours  are  remarkably  well  preserved.  The 
second  leaf  [d]  is  taken  from  the  same  manuscript, 
but  not  the  two  last  [e]  and  [fJ.  In  many  of 
these  Coptic  books  the  decoration  does  not  occupy 
the  whole  page,  but  only  the  lower  left-hand 
portion.  Much  the  finest  and  most  precious  leaf 
illustrated  here  [Plate,  e]  is  a  full-page  title  to  a 
Lectionary,  bearing  an  elaborately  decorated  cross 
with  the  four  ends  expanded  into  triangles  en- 
riched with  little  points.  Between  them  are 
initials  denoting  Jesus  Christ  the  Conqueror. 
We  have  here  in  its  fuller  sense  the  meaning  of  a 


Cr».v  Gemma/a,  and  one  can  speak  with  confidence 
of  a  revival  of  Christian  and  Muhamadan  art. 
The  miniatures  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  are 
of  no  particular  importance. 

All  these  miniatures,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  Deir-Abu-Sefein,  will  bring  little  new 
information  to  cormoisseurs.  They  ought,  how- 
ever, to  have  some  value  towards  a  further  know- 
ledge of  art  in  the  Christian  Orient,  and  especially 
they  may  claim  to  show  how  powerfully  at  this 
late  date  the  influence  of  Islam  on  the  Copts  is 
evident,  even  in  the  remote  monasteries  of 
Natron. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  OF   MOVEMENT  IN  ART 
BY  MARTIN  ALDUR 


JINCE  instantaneous  photography  is  of 
Jits  very  nature  unable  to  record  move- 
'  ment,  while  art  is  able  to  represent  it, 
•  nothing  perhaps  will  help  us  better  to 
^,.,..,.,_^ ^understand  some  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  our  perception  of  movement,  and  conse- 
quently affect  its  representation  in  art,  than  a 
comparison  of  instantaneous  photography  with 
the  work  of  great  artists. 

Movement  is  change ;  and  our  sense  of  move- 
ment is  an  abstract  idea,  the  resultant  of  a  series 
of  combined  impressions.  It  is  the  perception  of 
change  due  to  the  comparison  of  the  visual  images 
of  successive  moments,  just  as  our  sense  of  music 
is  the  comparison  of  a  succession  of  sounds. 

Indeed,  I  think  anyone  who  has  watched  a 
greyhound  running  must  feel  that  the  undulations 
of  the  animal  with  their  rhythmic  series  and 
culminating  accents  are  comparable  to  an  air  in 
music,  while  a  momentary  phase  in  the  movement, 
such  as  is  recorded  in  an  instantaneous  photo- 
graph, resembles  a  detached  chord,  and,  like  it, 
has  little  meaning  out  of  its  context. 

For  our  sensations  are  not  momentary,  but 
endure  after  the  causes  that  excited  them  have 
ceased,  otherwise  we  should  be  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving all  change,  and  should  only  be  sensible  to 
the  impressions  of  each  particular  instant  discon- 
nected from  all  that  comes  before  or  after,  and, 
like  the  camera,  we  should  see  the  separate  attitudes 
of  which  a  movement  is  composed,  but  not  the 
movement  itself. 

"  But  what  of  the  cinematograph  and  its  movmg 
pictures  which  are  based  upon  instantaneous 
photography?"  some  reader  will  perhaps  exclaim. 
Exactly— the  cinematograph  can  indeed  reconstruct 
movement,  but  then  it  is  real  movement,  which 
the  eye  actually  follows  across  the  screen,  not  its 
artistic  representation  in  a  fixed  and  unchanging 
material,  such  as  those  in  which  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor  work,  and  in  which  lies  their  strength. 
For  their  purpose  is  not  to  reconstruct  nature,  but 
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to  crystallize  in  an  enduring  form  the  effects,  by 
directing  attention  to  which  they  communicate 
certain  emotions  to  the  spectator.  Let  us  consider 
a  particular  instance  :  picture  to  yourself  a  wet 
day,  and  instinctively  you  will  represent  the  falling 
rain  as  making  lines  across  the  landscape.  If  you 
lookat  an  instantaneous  photographof  suchascene 
yoLi  will  see  separate  rain-drops  dotted  about 
upon  it.  Which  is  the  more  satisfactory  represen- 
tation ?  Which  gives  the  "truth"?  Which  brings 
about  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  the  right  optical 
condition  ?  The  answer  is  not  doubtful,  and  it 
is  an  answer  endorsed  by  the  cinematograph,  for 
it  is  only  able  to  show  us  movement  because  it 
restores  such  generalized  impressions  lost  in  the 
separate  photographs. 

Indeed,  these  lines  of  falling  rain  illustrate  a 
principle  that  affects  all  our  perception  of  move- 
ment. If  we  return  for  a  moment  to  the  definition 
of  our  perception  of  movement  as  a  perception  of 
change — of  change  of  position  (change  of  shape 
is  merely  change  of  position  of  component  parts) — 
we  shall  agree,  I  think,  that  there  can  be  no  real 
impression  of  movement  which  does  not  imply  a 
perception  of  its  direction.  And  direction  can  be 
best  expressed  diagrammatically  by  a  line  or  lines. 
What  in  fact  are  the  lines  of  falling  rain  but  nature's 
diagrams,  the  paths  of  the  raindrops  traced  by 
faint  images  of  themselves  ?  Whatever  instances  we 
take,  the  curves  of  a  swallow's  flight,  the  appearance 
of  a  circle  created  by  a  thing  whirled  rapidly  about 
a  centre,  the  undulations  of  the  coursing  grey- 
hound, the  movements  of  a  group  of  dancers,  we 
find  in  each  of  them  this  same  principle  that  all 
movement  is  perceived  more  or  less  distinctly  as 
lines  of  direction — that  is,  as  flow  or  rhythm. 

Consequently  if  the  artist  is  to  create  in  the  mind 
of  the  observer  the  desired  optical  condition  he 
cannot  dispense  with  the  fundamental  impression 
of  rhythm.  In  fact,  in  all  art  movement  is  expressed 
by  rhythms  slow  or  rapid,  regular  or  variable,  con- 
tinuous or  interrupted,  according  as  the  effect  or 
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expression  requires — by  rhythmic  patterns,  which 
lead  the  eye  of  the  observer  about  the  surface  of 
the  work  of  art  in  a  manner  that  corresponds  to  the 
way  in  whicli  it  would  follow  the  particular 
movement  in  nature. 

And  although  the  representation  of  attitudes, 
and  of  other  phenomena  associated  with  movement, 
such  as  indistinctness,  confusion,  etc.,  intensify  and 
complete  the  effect  created  by  the  fundamental 
rhythms,  they  are  always  subordinate  to  them  ; 
for  while  a  mere  pattern  dissociated  from  all 
idea  of  nature  and  all  representation  of  objects 
whatever  can  produce  an  effect  of  motion  to  the 
eye,  an  attitude  can  only  do  so  in  so  far  as  it 
contains  the  sense  of  rhythm  in  itself,  which  the 
attitude  recorded  by  an  instantaneous  photograph 
hardly  ever  does. 

There  is  a  picture  by  a  well-known  painter 
which  illustrates  the  point  exactly.  For  the  legs 
of  the  horses,  which  are  represented  in  it  as 
pulling  a  plough  in  very  stiff  land,  make  a  pattern 
of  which  the  rhythmic  flow  is  from  head  to  tail, 
producing  in  consequence  a  strong  impression 
that  the  group  is  moving  backwards,  despite  the 
attitudes  of  straining  at  the  collar. 

Whistler,  on  a  certain  occasion,  after  studying 
deeply  the  border  of  a  Japanese  mat,  exclaimed 
that  its  design  had  revealed  to  him  how  to  express 
motion  by  pattern.  Although  when  a  movement 
is  so  regular  as  to  be  expressed  diagrammaticaliy 
as  a  straight  line  or  a  circle  there  is  nothing  in 
such  lines  to  suggest  that  there  is  flow  in  either 
direction,  yet  the  artist  can  design  patterns 
across  which  the  spectator's  eye  is  irresistibly 
led  in  the  intended  direction  and  at  the  intended 
speed. 

The  first  illustration  [Figure  i],  which  is  a 
detail  from  the  photograph  of  the  rubbing  of  an 
ancient  Chinese  bas-relief  crowded  with  innumer- 
able figures  and  bands  of  ornament,  shows  the 
power  of  pattern,  for  the  eye  follows  the  flow  of 
the  decorative  border  with  the  same  sense  of 
movement  that  it  feels  in  looking  at  the  figures. 

The  second  illustration  [Figure  2]  is  a  sketch 
of  the  pattern  of  Rubens's  Coitiitry  Dance  in  the 
Prado  Gallery.  If  you  turn  it  upside  down  it  will 
still  appear  full  of  movement:  it  will  still  have 
the  effect  of  hurrying  across  at  the  back  to  catch 
up  the  mass  of  dancers  that  are  swinging  round  to 
the  front  again.  This  illustration  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  experiment,  to  test  if  you  are  concious 
how  your  eye  follows  the  different  lines  that 
create  the  optical  condition  associated  with  such 
a  scene.  If  you  look  at  a  reproduction  of  the 
picture,  you  will  see  that  Rubens  has  given  his 
dancers  all  their  features  and  other  details  such  as 
the  dressing  of  the  hair,  yet  the  heads  are  sup- 
pressed with  such  an  art  that  they  are  never 
allowed  to  arrest  the  attention  from  the  swirling 
pattern  for  long.     Is  not  this  only  true  to  nature  ? 


For  at  such  a  scene  should  we  not  be  watching 
the  dancing  and  not  the  dancers. 

The  third  illustration  [Figure  3]  which  is 
taken  from  a  very  complex  subject,  is  a  rough 
diagram  of  the  main  lines  of  the  Frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  will  serve  to  show  how  the  pattern 
of  the  groups  of  men  and  horses  leads  the  eye  from 
right  to  left,  starting  with  a  slowly  flowing  curve 
at  the  figures  which  are  in  very  quiet  motion  and 
quickening  the  rhythms  of  its  undulations  as  the 
attitudes  of  the  horses  show  them  to  be  breaking 
into  a  gallop. 

It  is  but  a  very  rough  map  of  the  dominant 
lines.  Indeed,  any  reproduction  which  is  not  as 
complete  as  the  frieze  itself  must  mevitably  lose 
some  of  the  minor  contributory  rhythms  which 
are  so  complex  as  to  defy  all  concious  analysis, 
and  must  be  apprehended  as  they  were  created, 
through  artistic  instinct  alone. 

The  following  quotation  from  t"he  mouth  of 
Rodin  bears  directly  upon  this  question  of  how  the 
observer's  eye  is  led  about  a  work  of  art,  and  shows 
how  admittedly  conscious  an  artist  can  be  of  the 
influence  of  such  principles  in  his  own  work.  He 
says ; — 

It  is  possible  for  a  sculptor  to  create  the  illusion  that  the 
muscles  of  his  statues  really  move,  by  not  representing  every 
part  of  the  figure  at  the  same  instant  of  time  ...  In  the 
statue  before  you,  for  instance,  the  legs,  the  hips,  the  body, 
the  head,  the  arms,  are  given  not  at  the  same  moment,  but 
at  intervals  of  moments.  I  am  applying  no  theory  here,  I  am 
follcmnn^  an  instinct  which  leads  me  to  express  movement  in 
this  way.  As  a  result,  when  the  spectator  sweeps  his  eye 
from  one  end  of  my  statues  to  the  other,  he  sees  their  gestures 
grow.  He  follows  (he  muscular  effort  across  the  different 
sections  of  the  figure  from  its  slow  inception  to  where  it 
culminates. 

We  may  notice  particularly  that  Rodin  declares 
that  such  a  method  is  instinctive.  All  art  is 
dependent  upon  instinctve  perceptions,  and  we  shall 
find  that  besides  the  essential  rhythms  there  are 
many  truths  of  effect  and  changes  of  appearance 
associated  with  movement  in  nature  of  which 
certain  artists  instinctively  make  use,  especially 
modern  artists  since  the  development  of  im- 
pressionistic realism,  such  as  indistinctness,  con- 
fusion, reduplication,  and  even  apparent  deforma- 
tion. 

We  shall  all  agree,  I  feel  sure,  as  to  the  con- 
fusions and  indistinctness  due  to  movement  in 
nature^do  not  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  in  rapid 
rotation  disappear  ?  And  in  art  examples  are  not 
hard  to  find — for  instance,  Millet  in  his  H'oodiiian 
makes  the  hand  that  swings  the  chopper  just  so 
much  less  distinct  than  the  other  hand  that  holds 
the  faggot.  We  shall  agree,  too,  I  think,  about 
the  reduplication.  Does  not  a  stick  in  rapid 
vibration  appear  distinctly  at  both  ends  of  its 
movement  ?  Daumier  draws  the  drumsticks  in 
his  Moitntebaiik  beating  his  drum  with  double 
ends. 

As  regards  deformation,  there  may  be  some 
disagreement,  and  yet  it  is  a  truth  to  nature  that 
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is  instinctively  emploj'ed  for  expression  in  art. 
Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  realize  it  in  subtler 
instances,  if  we  take  the  simple  case  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  circle  created  by  an  object  swung  rapidly 
about  a  centre,  we  shall  notice  that  as  it  acquires 
motion,  it  not  only  becomes  less  distinct,  but  is 
also  elongated  in  the  direction  of  its  flight.  Is 
not  this  deformation  ?  As  another  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  deformation  in  nature,  I  would 
suggest  the  principle  we  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
vibrating  drumstick — namely,  that  we  see  a  dis- 
tincter  image  of  it  at  the  two  moments  of  rest 
at  which  it  reverses  its  motion.  Does  not 
this  principle  take  effect  in  the  appearance  of 
movement,  whenever  some  parts,  in  consequence 
of  being  in  less  rapid  motion  than  others,  produce 
a  stronger  impression  on  the  eye  ? 

I  remember  seeing  a  photograph  of  a  racing 
motor  car  taken  with  a  shutter  that  was  not 
sufficiently  rapid  for  such  a  sul^ject — thereby 
approaching  more  nearly  the  condition  of  human 
sight — which  showed  these  two  causes  at  work, 
for  the  spokes  and  rims  of  the  wheels  were  distinct 
and  exact  where  the  tyre  touched  the  road,  but 
blurred  and  pulled  forward  at  the  top  where  they 
were  advancing  more  rapidly. 

The  duty  of  the  spokes,  which  are  the  legs  of 
the  machine,  is  to  thrust  the  axle  forward,  just  as 
the  foot  and  leg  thrust  the  horse  forward.  We  are 
so  inclined  to  watch  the  horse  as  it  gallops  that 
we  think  of  it  as  swinging  its  legs  to  and  fro  past 
the  indistinct  landscape  ;  we  do  not  see  the  hoof 
stationary  upon  the  ground  propelling  the  creature 
forwards.  Yet  this  is  what  actually  occurs,  and 
affects  our  impressions,  so  that  as  man  or  animal 
runs  or  leaps,  fights  or  dances,  a  tail,  a  sword,  a 
piece  of  drapery,  a  foot,  a  hand  will  sometimes 
seem  to  hover  or  lag  behind,  and  make  the  limb 
appear  too  long,  so  that  the  artist  in  his  truth  to 
his  impression  will  be  led  insensibly  to  see  and 
use  such  accurate  "  inaccuracies "  upon  which 
the  exact  effect  depends — inaccuracies  as  true  as 
that  colour  is  modified  by  the  colour  that 
is  placed  against  it,  or  that  a  white  flagstaff,  which 


looks  light  against  a  house,  looks  darker  and  thinner 
where  it  comes  against  the  evening  sky  above  it,  and 
must  be  so  painted  to  give  the  effect,  although  we 
know  it  to  be  actually  of  the  same  tone  throughout 
its  length.  And  so  it  is  not  only  for  the  pattern 
of  the  picture  that  the  leg  which  is  too  long  in 
Rubens,  the  limb  which  is  "deformed"  in  Degas 
are  right,  but  also  in  truth  to  the  natural  appear- 
ance for  those  who  can  see. 

An  artist  to  whom  such  changes  are  always 
evident  will  necessarily  introduce  them  into  his 
work,  either  so  subtly  as  to  pass  unperceived  by 
most  people  or  so  frankly  as  to  shock  and  distract 
some  spectators. 

Is  there  not  a  certain  measure  to  be  observed 
in  all  such  representations  ?  For  there  are  certain 
optical  effects  which  are  not  satisfactory  when 
presented  persistently  as  they  are  in  a  work  of 
art.  The  head  of  a  dog  as  it  shakes  itself  on 
coming  out  of  the  water,  for  instance,  leaves  a 
confused  blur  upon  the  eye  that  is  too  transient 
in  nature  to  be  satisfactory  in  a  picture,  and  yet 
it  is  not  very  different  from  the  distorted  and 
varying  images  of  objects  reflected  in  undulating 
water.  Is  it  upon  the  effect  being  sufficiently 
persistent  that  the  question  turns  ? — that  the 
disappearance  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from 
taking  place  about  a  centre  has  like  the 
reflections  a  certain  constant  character,  which 
makes  a  wheel  without  spokes  satisfactory  in 
art. 

Every  artist  must  decide  for  himself  what 
rhythmic  patterns  will  best  express  his  impressions 
of  particular  movements,  and  how  far  he  shall 
make  use  of  phenomena  such  as  we  have  been 
discussing.  But  if  the  decision  is  really  to  be  his 
own  must  he  not  rely  upon  the  observation  of 
movement,  and  not  be  contented  with  the  model 
"  taking  the  pose  of  a  man  in  action  " — if  such  a 
thing  were  possible  ?  Must  he  not  be  able  to  say 
with  Corot,  "Although  when  I  was  young  it 
annoyed  me  that  the  clouds  would  not  keep  still, 
now  I  am  glad  they  will  not,  for  therein  lies  their 
beauty  "  ? 


SASSETTA  BETWEEN   1423   AND   1433 
BY  GIACOMO  DE  NICOLA* 


AM  glad  to  be  able  to  contribute  the 
result  of  lengthy  researches  concerning 
^^.^  ^^_^the  tinest  Sienese  painter  of  the  15th 
^^  [^) century  to  The  Burlingion  Magazine, 
fiT-V  V — t^-.-iiinh  took  the  lead  in  introducing 
to  modern  students  the  name  and  works  of 
Sassetta'  and  has  recently  published  one  of  the 

*  Translated  for  the  author  from  the  Italian. 

1  Langton  Dougl.is,  ^1  Forgotten  Painter,  in  The  Burlingion 
M,ignztne,Vo\.  i,  p.  306,  etc.  (May,  1903)  ;  Bernhard  Berenson, 
A  Sicnesc  Painter  of  the  Franciscan  Legend,  op-  cit..  Vol.  in, 
p.  3,  etc.  (Sept.  and  Oct.,  1903),  and  p.  171,  etc.  (Nov.,  1903). 


most  exquisite  of  his  small  pictures.-  Too  little  is 
known  of  the  master,  especially  of  his  derivation. 
From  whom  did  he  derive  the  style  so  characteristic 
of  all  his  work,  yet  so  diverse  from  all  his  country- 
men's ?  And  when  did  he  begin  to  practise  it  ? 
In  order,  as  I  hope,  to  supply  the  answer  to  these 
questions  I  offer  in  the  following  pages  three  works 
by  Sassetta  which  can  be  ascribed  to  him  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  and,  moreover,  can  all  be  dated 

2  Roger  Fry,   "  The  Journey  of  the  Three  Kings''  by  Sassetta, 
op.  cit..  Vol.  x.\ii,  p.  131  (Dec,  1912). 
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earlier  than  the  picture  of  1436  in  the  church  of 
the  Osservanza,  near  Siena,  the  earUest  dated  work 
of  his  yet  known. 

THE  ANCONA  OF  THE  ARTE  DELLA 
LANA.  1423-1426. 

The  Piazza  di  San  Pellegrino  in  ancient  Siena 
might  as  well  have  been  called  the  Piazza  dell'  Arte 
della  Lana,  for  there  that  very  flourishing  guild 
resided  with  its  consuls,  there  it  carried  on  its 
business,  everywhere  there,  on  the  houses  which 
were  its  property  and  on  the  columns  of  the  piazza, 
appeared  its  coat-of-arms,^  and  there  was  its  chapel. 
The  chapel,  which  was  little  more  than  a  shrine, 
scarcely  big  enough  to  hold  an  altar,  adjoined  the 
parish  church  of  San  Pellegrino.  Of  all  this  no 
trace  now  remains.  The  church,  with  the  chapel 
attached,  already  much  damaged  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1798,  was  abandoned  in  1816,  when  the 
parish  was  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  church 
of  La  Sapienza,  and  the  building  was  shortly  after- 
wards demolished  to  make  room  for  a  loggia  to  be 
used  as  a  covered  grain-market,  which  later 
became  the  Loggia  dell'  Independenza  that  fronts 
the  piazza  of  the  same  name.*  The  panoramic  view 
of  the  city  in  1609,  preserved  in  the  Archivio  di 
Stato,  alone  still  indicates  the  general  aspect  of  the 
demolished  church  at  the  foot  of  the  Torre  de' 
Ballati.  The  houses  of  the  Arte  were  also  pulled 
down  or  remodelled  with  the  exception  of  the  front 
of  one  which  still  faces  the  Croce  del  Travaglio. 

A  very  similar  fate  befell  a  precious  painting 
which  the  Arte  della  Lana  preserved  in  this  chapel. 
The  first  allusion  to  the  painting  is  made  by 
Bossio,  who  mentions  it  incidentally  in  his  visita- 
tion of  the  church  as  a  very  beautiful  gilded 
ancona  with  panels  of  painted  figures.-'"'  Giulio 
Mancini  also,  in  one  of  his  various  manuscripts 
which  are  so  rich  in  particulars  concerning  Roman 
painting,  is  equally  enthusiastic.  In  reference  to 
Gentile  da  Fabriano's  influence  on  Giovanni  di 
Paolo  while  Gentile  was  staying  in  Siena  during 
1425,  Mancini  cites  the  ancona  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  belonging  to  the  Arte  della  Lana  for  its 
invention,  intelligence  and  grace,  together  with  the 
altar-piece  of  The  Assumption  in  San  Francesco,  and 
The  Virgin  oftlie  Snoiv,  as  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  Giovanni  di  Paolo's  work.''     But  Mancini  made 

'  Gnlcs,  a  ram  erect  and  combatant  ardent  confronted  by  a  lion 
rampant  or,  and  at  tlie  Iwnour  point  a  star  of  six  points. 

*  Siena,  Arch.  d.  Curia  Arcivesc,  Atti  e  memorie  rignardanti 
la  dcmolisione  c  traslazione  di  San  Pellegrino  (Lettera  della  Curia 
Arcivescovile  del  18  Gen.  1816,  etc.). 

' "  E.xtra  dictam  Ecclesiam  [San  Pellegrino]  adest  Capella 
cum  m  igna  Porta  que  .  .  .  di.xerunt  esse  Universitatis  artis 
Lane  et  admodum  angusta,  et  vix  Altare  capit  .  .  .  Icona  est 
admodum  pulcra  deaurata  cum  figuris  depictis  in  Tabula". — 
Siena,  Arch.  d.  Curia  Arcivesc,  Visita  apostolica  del  Bossio, 
c.  80,  81. 

8"  E  Giovanni  di  Pavolo  si  perfettiono  come  si  vede  in  San 
Francesco  nell'  Altar  dell'  Assunta  della  Madonna  per  casa 
Fondi,  nella  Madonna  della  Neve  e  nell'  Arte  della  lana,  1' Altar 
del  Santiss.  Sacramento  dove  mostra  invenlione,  intelligenza 
e  gratia", — Rome,  Bibl.  Vatic.  Barb,  Lat.  4315,  c.  50. 
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a  mistake  in  attributing  the  ancona  of  the  Arte  della 
Lana  to  Giovanni  di  Paolo.  He  had  either  not 
read  or  had  fogotten  the  inscription  on  the  paint- 
ing itself.  Fortunately,  however,  the  inscription 
was  copied  by  other  learned  Sienese,  for  instance, 
by  Angiolo  Maria  Carapelli,  who  when  writing  in 
171 8  about  the  church  of  San  Pellegrino,  described 
the  ancona  thus  : 

Adjoining  the  door  of  this  church  is  a  sort  of  inaesta 
or  chapel  where  there  is  a  picture  representing  the  Venerabile 
[the  sacred  Host]  in  an  antique  ostensory  with  many  angels 
in  adoration,  with  the  Virgin  above,  and  also  the  Eternal 
F.ither,  and  at  the  sides,  S.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  and  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  in  the  ancient  gradino  various 
scenes  on  a  small  scale  representing  miracles  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,   and   on   the  picture  can  be  read  these  words  ; 

HIN'C  OPUS  OMN'E.    PATRES.    STEFAXUS  CONSTRUXIT  AD   ARAS. 
SE%'EN3IS   lOHAN'NIS,   AGEN'S   CITRA   LAPSUS   ADULTOS.' 

Thus  Carapelli  not  only  states  in  the  inscription 
the  real  name  of  the  painter,  Stefano  di  Giovanni 
(il  Sassetta),  but  gives  a  sufficient  description  of 
the  picture. 

But  a  very  minute  description  is  given  in  a  mis- 
cellany written  by  the  Abate  Girolamo  Carli 
(1719-1786)  :— 

Picture  of   the  Arte  della  Lana  at  San  Pellegrino.     A 

large  picture  ending  in  many  very  sharply  pointed  pinnacles. 

In  the  midst,  a  Gothic  ostensory,  sustained  by  many  angels 

blowing  long  trumpets  and  playing  on  harps,  organs,  etc.; 

on  a  great  gold  ground,  with  much  gold  in  the  draperies 

which  have  somewhat  suffered.    The  heads  are  beautiful, 

all  the  rest  is  ugly.    Below  are  two  castles  with  masonry 

and  Gothic  fortifications  and  many  line  turrets,  two  cupolas, 

etc. 

He  then  repeats  verbatim   the   distych  already 

quoted,  stating  that  it  is  in  semi-Gothic  characters. 

He  adds  that  the  two  side  figures  of  S.  Anthony 

and  S.  Thomas  are  on  a  large  scale  in  two  separate 

compartments,  mentions  the  goodness  of  the  heads, 

and  goes  on: — 

Above,  in  the  centre,  is  the  Madonna  crowned  by  Jesus 
Christ;  on  either  side  Tlie  Annunciation  in  two  separate 
compartments  ;  between,  in  two  vertical  rows  [/■jraHi/rf/iu], 
two  little  half-length  figures  of  saints.  In  the  outermost 
compartments  two  little  separate  full-length  figures  of  saints. 
Below  is  the  gradino  with  seven  little  scenes  ;  on  the  right 
[the  sinister  side]  three  of  8.  Anthony  ;  in  the  centre.  The 
Lord's  Supper,  in  which  are  beautiful  heads,  and  the  archi- 
tecture is  not  Gothic.  The  fifth  scene  contams  heads  of 
men  and  women  even  finer  than  the  preceding,  with  a  man 
expiring  in  the  act  of  communicating  and  the  devil  carrying 
away  his  soul  ;  the  last  two  scenes  [on  the  dexter  side] 
belong  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  refer  to  the  Sacrament. 
Pretty  well  preserved.  .  .' 
Carli  then  attempts  to  interpret  in  his  own  way 
the  last  part  of  the  distych. 

Such  a  long  description  of  a  work  of  art  is  very 
rare  among  the  older  learned  writers.  It  is  as  if 
Carli  had  a  presentiment  that  this  fine  painting 
would  be  taken  to  pieces  and  dispersed  before  long, 
as  actually  happened  in  the  later  years  of  his  own 
century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

The  full  description  given  by  Carh  enables  us  to 
recognize  easily  among  Sassetta's  works  several 
fragments  of  the  ancona,  and  first  of  all  the  two 
predella  panels,  Nos.  166  and  167  in  the  Galleria  di 

'Siena,  Bibl.  Com.,  B.  vii,  c,  10,  v,  30, 

s  Siena,  Bibl.  Com.,  Miscellanea,  C.  Vli,  c.  20,  v.  Si  and  82. 
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Siena,"  The  Last  Supper  and  a  Tenipiation  oj  S. 
Anthony  [Plate  I,  D  and  e],  two  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  byCarli.  Considered  already  to  be  con- 
nected with  these  two  panels  for  evident  stylistic 
reasons,'"  were  the  other  small  pictures,  Nos.  i68 
and  169  in  the  same  gallery.  The  Four  Patrons  of 
Siena  [Plate  II,  f,  g,  m,  n],  and  The  Four  Latin 
Doctors  of  ilie  Church  [Plate  II,  h-l]  ;  and  indeed 
if  these  small  figures,  which  are  each  painted  on  a 
separate  panel, are  removed  from  their  arbitrary  dis- 
arrangement by  fours  in  two  frames  they  become 
again  "the  little  separate  figures  of  saints"  of 
Carli's  description  on  the  two  pilasters  which 
divided  the  centre-piece  from  the  sides,  and  on 
the  two  others  which  formed  borders  to  the 
whole  ancona.  Probably  The  Four  Doctors  (SS. 
Gregory  [h],  Jerome  [j],  Augustine  [k],  and 
Ambrose  [lJ)  occupied  the  interior  pilasters 
edging  Tlie  Adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  and  The 
Four  Patrons  (SS.  Ansano  [f],  Victor  [g],  Savino 
[m],  and  Crescenzo  [N])  the  exterior  pilasters." 

The  scene  of  the  gradino  next  Tlie  Last  Supper 
on  the  dexter  side  contained  "  heads  of  men  and 
women  still  more  beautiful  than  the  preceding, 
with  a  figure  of  a  man  expiring  as  he  receives  the 
Sacrament,  and  the  devil  carrying  away  his  soul  ". 
This  scene  is  precisely  represented  in  the  Miracle 
of  the  Sacrament  oi  the  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard 
Castle.'^  Let  me  add  that  the  dimensions  of  this 
panel,  circ.  24  x  38  cm.  [Plate  I,  c],  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  two  predella 
fragments  [Plate  I,  D  and  e]  in  the  Galleria  di 
Siena. 

The  predella  began  on  the  dexter  side  with  two 
scenes  from  the  life  of  S.  Thomas,  placed  under  his 
full-length  figure  which  occupied  that  side  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  ancona.  These  must  be  the  two 
scenes,  one  of  them  now  in  the  Buda-Pesth  Gallery 
(No.  25  in  the  catalogue  of  1906),  and  the  other 
in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Vatican.  The 
dimensions  of  the  Buda-Pesth  panel  [Plate  I,  a], 
indeed,  accord  with  those  of   the  three  already 

'The  ofticial  catalogue  of  the  gallery  (Siena,  1909,  p.  61) 
expresses  the  belief  that  these  two  predella  panels  belonged  to 
a  picture  painted  lor  the  Arte  della  Lana. 

'"Jacobsen  (E.),  Das  Quattrocento  im  Siena,  Strassburg,  Heltz, 
igo8,  p.  20. 

"  This,  the  most  appropriate  arrangement,  is  also  borne  out  by 
the  measurements.  The  Dtic/urs  measure  circ.  42  x  12  cm.  each, 
while  the  Patrons  are  on  a  rather  larger  scale  [circ.  49  x  18  cm), 
suitable  to  the  exterior  pilasters  which  would  naturally  be  stoutc-r 
for  structural  reasons.  The  order  in  which  the  individual  saints 
are  placed  here  is  entirely  conjectural.  Since  I  wrote  this  study 
I  have  e.xamiiied  two  cusped  half-length  figures,  Nos.  87  and  95 
in  the  Galleria  di  Siena,  each  described  in  the  catalogue  as  f>nnlo 
di  filastio,  by  an  unknown  painter,  representing  a  prophet 
holding  a  scroll  with  a  Hebrew  inscription.  Each  measures 
1.7/r.  S4X  19  cm.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  these  panels 
also  are  by  Sassetta,  and  since  their  width  {19  cm.)  coincides 
well,  that  they  are  the  apices  of  the  two  outer  pilasters.  The 
figures  are  i-hd  in  Carmelite  habits,  with  the  black  frock. 

'-  This  panel  was  first  claimed  for  Sassetta  by  Mr.  K.  Langton 
Douglas.  See  Illnstraled  Catalo-^nc  of  Pictures  of  Siena,  etc. 
(London  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club),  1904,  pp.  22  and  58,  etc. , 
PI.  XXI. 


mentioned  [c,  D  and  eJ,  but  not  so  those  of  the 
Vatican  panel  [b],  which  is  the  same  height  but 
some  10  cm.  narrower.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
serious  difficulty,  for  it  may  have  been  cut;  or 
this  panel  and  the  one  corresponding  to  it  on  the 
opposite  side  (still  lost)  may  have  originally  been 
a  little  narrower  than  the  rest.  At  any  rate,  the 
intimate  connexion  of  the  Vatican  panel  with  the 
one  at  Buda-Pesth,  and  consequently  with  the 
other  three,  is  sufficiently  evident  in  other  re- 
spects. 

Observe :  in  one  of  the  scenes  [a]  S.  Thomas 
kneels  in  prayer  before  a  Virgin  Enthroned  in  the 
centre  of  a  polyptych  above  an  altar ;  in  the  other 
[b]  he  kneels  before  a  crucifix  and  has  been  called 
from  his  spiritual  reading  by  the  voice  of  Christ 
addressing  to  him  the  well-known  question.'^  In 
both  scenes  an  oratory  adjoins  the  saint's  study, 
which  in  one  scene  contains  a  scriptorium  with 
writing  materials,  and  in  the  other  a  library  with 
rows  of  desks.  The  two  scenes  together  therefore 
give  the  best  synthesis  of  the  saint's  life  passed 
between  study  and  prayer  particularly  to  the  cruci- 
fied Christ  and  the  Virgin.  We  may  note  also  that 
the  two  interiors  are  very  similar  in  architecture 
and  architectural  decoration  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
stringcourse  running  round  the  walls  in  both 
scenes,  dividing  the  pilars  and  pilasters  from  the 
spring  of  the  arches,  and  in  other  details,  so  that 
the  two  interiors  look  like  parts  of  the  same  build- 
ing. Moreover,  if  we  approximate  the  two  panels, 
placing  the  one  in  Buda-Pesth  on  the  sinister  side, 
we  shall  see  that  their  interior  perspective  diverges 
symmetrically  enough  from  their  line  of  juncture — 
surely  the  final  proof  that  they  were  originally 
nearly  contiguous. 

Two  panels  are  still  wanting  to  complete  the  pre- 
della on  the  sinister  side,  namely,  according  to 
Carli  two  more  scenes  relating  to  S.  Anthony, 
besides  The  Temptation  [PLATE  I,  E,]  rediscovered 
in  the  Galleria  di  Siena.  Since  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  ancona  has  been  noticed 
by  almost  all  writers,  we  should  expect  as  a 
pendant  to  the  Bowes  panel  a  scene  representing 
a  miracle  of  the  Sacrament  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  name  of  S.  Anthony.'^  But  whether  the 
scenes  of  S.  Anthony  were  two  or  three  it  is 
impossible  to  connect  with  the  ancona  of  the  Arte 
della  Lana  either  of  the  two  panels  which  represent 
the  temptation  of  S.  Anthony,  Nos.  48  and  49  of 

'2 "  Bene  scripsisti  de  me  Thoma  ;  quara  ergo  mercedem 
accipias  ?  "  To  which  the  saint  answered,  "  Non  aliam  Domine 
nisi  te  ipsum".  This  subject  may  have  been  suggested  to 
Sassetta  by  the  connexion  which  certain  biographers  of 
S.  Thomas  have  drawn  between  the  miracle  of  the  Crucifix 
and  the  Sacrament.     See  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mart,  i,  p.  675,  etc. 

"The  order  of  the  predella  panels,  beginning  on  the  dexter  or 
gospel  side,  would  therefore  be  :  ist  the  Huda-l^esth  S.  Tliomas  ; 
2nd,  the  Vatican  S.  Tliomas  ;  3rd,  the  Bowes  Miracle  ;  centre. 
The  Last  Siifif'cr  ;  5lh,  lost  (probably  another  Miracle  of  lite 
Sacrament) ;  Oth,  lost  (a  scene  01  S.  Anthony) ;  7th,  The  Temptation 
qf  S.  Anthony,  reproduced  here. 
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Mr.  Jarves's  collection  at  New  Haven,  U.S.A./'* 
or  Prince  Ourousoff's  one  panel  representing  the 
same  subject,  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Suida.i'^ 
and  identified  by  Mrs.  Berenson."  As  to  Mr. 
Jarves's  No.  48,  and  Prince  Ourousoff's  panel,  both 
of  which  represent  the  saint's  temptation  when  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  hermit,  S.  Paul,  the  only 
difficulty— but  an  insuperable  one— is  the  great 
difference  both  in  height  and  width  between  them 
and  the  predella  scenes.  As  regards  Mr.  Jarves's 
other  Tcmptaiioit,  No.  53  of  his  catalogue,  there  is 
the  additional  difficulty  that.the  subject  is  a  precise 
repetition  of  the  one  at  Siena.^' 

With  the  help  of  Carli's  description  we  have 
thus  rediscovered  nearly  all  the  predella  and 
pilaster  scenes  belonging  to  this  ancona.  I  can- 
not, however,  point  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
remainder  nor  assert  that  it  is  even  still  in  existence, 
that  is  to  say,  the  three  main  panels.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Sacrament,  the  S.  Anthony  and  the  S.  Thomas 
Aqninas,  with  The  Annnnciation  and  The  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  which  were  above  them,  but  there  is 
still  hope  that  these  will  some  day  be  brought  to 
light. 

Now  that  we  have  identified  these  separate  parts 
of  Sassetta's  ancona,  let  us  try  to  date  them.  This 
is  always  a  difficult  question,  but  success  in  this 
case  will  be  all  the  more  important  because  of  all 
Sassetta's  extant  works  three  only— all  late  works- 
are  dated  ;  namely,  the  picture  of  the  Osservanza, 
1436  ;  the  polyptych  painted  for  the  Franciscan 
church  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  1437-1444;  and  the 
fresco  of  the  Porta  Romana  in  Siena,  1447-1450, 
which  marks  the  close  of  the  master's  life.  Re- 
searches directed  primarily  to  the  discovery  of  the 
contract  between  the  painter  and  the  guild  have 
had  no  result,  but  the  statutes  of  the  Arte  della 
Lana,  preserved  in  the  State  Archives  of  Siena, 
have  yielded  references  to  the  ancona  almost  as 
full  and  trustworthy  as  the  original  contract  itself. 
A  statute  of  the  guild  enacted  in  1423  provides  that 
for  two  years  from  the  ist  of  July  of  that  year 
every  piece  of  cloth  fulled  should  be  subject  to  a 
tax  of  18  soldi,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  required 
for  the  execution  of  the  painting  of  the  picture  for 
the  use  of  the  guild  in  the  celebration  of  Corpus 
Christi,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal  of  the 
guild  being  obliged  to  borrow  a  picture  for  that 
solemnity,  and  so  as  to  carry  out  the  intention  of 
one  of  the  best  of  the  citizens  who  had  already 
given    the   wood    for    the    structure.^'     The    tax 

"Berenson,  of.  cit.,  loc.  «'/.,  and  A  Sicncse  Painter  of  tin 
Franciscan  Legend,  London,  Dent,  igog,  p.  63,  etc. 

^<^Ocstcireichisclie  Kunstsclultzc,  Vienna,  Lowy,  i  J.ihrg., 
Hft.  8,  Taf.  Lvm. 

" Rassegna  d'Arte,  iQil,  p.  202. 

18  Mr.  Jarves's  panels,  as  Mr.  Mason  Perkins  kindly  informs 
me,  measure,  No.  53,  about  38  x  35  cm.,  and  No.  48,  about 
33  X  45  cm.  ;  Prince  Ourousoff's  measures  47  x  34  cm. 

19  Cap.  87.— Che  per  fare  la  tauola  si  paglii  denari  XVIII  per 
panno.  Celebrandosi  con  tanta  diuotione  et  honore  la  festa  del 
corpo  di  xpo  per  lordine  dato  da  larte  e  uilipendio  et  uergogna 


on  wool  was  also  paid  throughout  the  year 
1426.2- 

Consequently,  the  ancona  was  commissioned, 
and  in  all  probability  painted  between  1423  and 
1426.  It  was  certainly  finished  by  1431  wlien  its 
removal  elsewhere  was  prohibited  except  by  licence 
of  the  Council  of  the  Arte.-'  The  ancona  of  the 
Arte  della  Lana  is  thus,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
the  earliest  work  of  Sassetta  to  which  a  date  can  be 
assigned. 

[As  regards  the  much-discussed  subject  of  the 
Bowes  panel,  the  following  considerations  seem  to 
connect  the  particular  miracle  with  the  Carmelite 
Order,  (i)  The  form  of  the  tonsure  shows  that 
all  the  eight  ecclesiastical  persons  represented  are 
religious.  The  habit  of  one  only,  the  white-clad 
figure  in  the  background  (apparently  a  Dominican), 
precludes  his  being  a  Carmelite.  The  celebrant 
may  as  well  be  a  Carmelite  as  of  any  other  order. 
The  remaining  six  (including  the  man  expiring, 
who  is  a  lay-brother)  can  be  nothing  but  Car- 
melites of  the  black-frocked  variety  (see  The 
Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  xxi,  p.  228,  etc.,  July, 
1912).  (2)  The  document  cited  below  in  foot- 
note 21  proves  connexion  between  the  Arte  della 
Lana  and  the  Carmelites  of  Siena.  (3)  The 
"  prophets  ",  also  black-frocked,  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  Galleria  Municipale,  Siena,  described  by  Dr.  De 
Nicola  as  Carmelite  saints  (see  above,  footnote  11) 
may  well  be  both,  since  the  prophets  Elias  and 
Eliseus  are  still  honoured  with  special  offices,  as 
"Dux  et  Pater"  and  "  Pater  "  respectively,  by  the 
whole  Carmelite  Order.  (4)  In  response  to  an  in- 
quiry from  us,  the  Rev.  Benedict  Zimmerman,  a 

sia  de  larte  che  ogni  anno  si  uada  mendicandodacatare  la  tauola 
per  fare  laltare  honorato  et  adornato  si  come  a  tanto  sacrificio 
si  richiede  pensando  lonore  de  larte  per  cio  che  el  migliore 
menbro  de  la  Citta  Auendo  fatta  fare  la  detta  tauola  et  solo 
manchi  el  depingnare  per  la  quale  cosa  saria  grandissima 
uergogna  se  poi  che  fato  el  principio  non  si  traesse  a  fine  per 
cio  prouidero  et  ordinaro  a  cio  che  la  detta  tauola  si  possa 
dipignare  che  tutti  !i  panni  che  si  metaranno  ale  gualchiere 
paghino  soldi  uno  et  denari  otto  per  ciascuno  panno  per  due 
Anni  auenire  incominciati  in  Kalende  luglio  de  lanno  mille 
CCCC.XXllI.  et  finendo  come  seguita  li  quali  denari 
XVIII  per  panno  si  debano  porre  da  parte  si  che  buono  conto 
se  ne  troui  acio  che  la  detta  dipinlura  si  possa  fare  li  quali 
denari  cosi  messi  da  parte  per  niuno  mode  si  possano  pa.gare  ne 
distribuire  altroue  per  alcuno  modo  pena  per  lo  camarlingo  di 
perdare  tutto  el  suo  salaro  se  contra  facesse  sanza  licentia  del 
Consiglio  generate  de  larte  predetta  nello  quale  Consiglio  sieno 
per  lo  meno  XXXIII  huomeni  per  li  quali  in  contrario  non  si 
possa  dirogare  se  non  si  uince  per  le  cinque  parti  in  concordia. 
(Siena,  A.  S.  Statute  dell'  Arte  della  Lana,  n".  3,  c.  22,  v-23.) 

-»In  the  statutes  compiled  in  1586,  which  now  exist  only  in 
the  copy  made  of  them  by  the  Cancelleria  dell'Arte  in  1764  we 
read  :  "  Ch3  per  far  la  Tavola  si  paghi  denari  18  per  Panno  a 
22:  Cap.  87.— Capitolo  xciv.  Questa  Imposizione  durava  tutto 
I'anno  1426  :  onde  nel  1586  fu  tralasciato  copiare  il  sud.  Cap"  " 
(Siena,  A.S  ,  Statuti  dcWArte  della  Lana,  n.  6,  c.  50). 

2'".  .  .  cum  hoc  quod  de  hac  tabula  artis  non  possit  fieri 
transmutatio  ad  alium  locum  sine  licentia  consilii  artis  "  (Siena 
A.S.,  Statnti  dell'  Aric  della  Lana,  n.  3,  c.  27).  This  decision 
of  the  Council  General  was  made  at  a  sitting  on  the  27th  March, 
1431,  apparently— for  .at  this  point  there  is  a  leaf  of  the  charter 
missing— in  response  to  a  proposal  to  remove  the  ancona  to  the 
chapel  which  the  Arte  proposed  to  build  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmine,  and  actually  did  build  a  few  years  later. 
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Discalced  Carmelite,has  kindly  supplied  us  with  the 
following  interesting  information,  drawn  from  the 
records  of  the  Order :  "  I  have  carefully  gone 
over  the  wliole  ground,  but  regret  to  say  that 
neither  in  the  chronicles  or  legends,  nor  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints  of  the  Order  ot  that  time,  can  I 
trace  the  event  recorded  in  the  panel.  I  fear  it 
is  pure  guesswork,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
somehow  it  is  connected  with  a  Carmelite,  Theo- 
dosius  ab  (or  ex)  Aquis,  a  German,  who  in  the 
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14th  century  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  on 
his  return  passed  through  Siena,  where  he  per- 
formed a  miracle  concerning  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, but  noi  the  one  represented  in  the  picture. 
He  ultimately  went  to  Venice,  where  he  died,  5th 
October,  1375,  or  1379.  He  is  not  venerated  as  a 
saint — on  the  panel  the  priest  has  no  glory— but 
for  a  short  time— viz.,  from  1564  till  1584,  his  feast 
was  kept  in  the  Order.  This  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  explanation  I  am  able  to  furnish". — Ed.] 


THE    EMBROIDERIES    OF    THE    GOLDEN    FLEECE    IN    THE 
IMPERIAL  MUSEUM  OF  VIENNA 


rHE  great  set  of  vestments  and  altar- 
hangings  associated  with  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  may  fairly  be 
claimed  as  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ment of  embroidery  in  the  world  ; 
remarkable  even  in  that  treasure-house  of 
sumptuous  things,  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna. 
It  is  true  that  the  general  effect  of  the  vestments 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  heavy  radiating  lines, 
like  massively  moulded  gold  frames,  that  divide 
the  copes  into  compartments  are  overpoweringly 
solid,  and  the  compartments  themselves  are 
awkwardly  shaped  as  elongated  tapering  hexagons. 
But  the  individual  figures  are  extraordinarily  fine 
both  in  design  and  execution,  and  the  technique 
employed  of  silk  bound  over  gold  threads  rivals 
mosaic  or  enamel  in  the  splendour  of  the  colour 
effects  that  it  can  produce. 

These  embroideries  are  of  unique  importance  in 
the  history  of  early  Netherlandish  art  (Dr.  Max 
Dvorak  has  ranked  them  with  the  sculptures  of  the 
Chartreuse  at  Dijon  and  the  miniatures  of  the  Tr'is, 
riches  Hciircs  at  Chantilly),  and  Dr.  Julius  von 
Schlosser's  admirable  publication,'  with  its  large 
and  carefully  reproduced  photographs  in  which 
every  figure  can  be  studied  in  detail,  is  particularly 
serviceable.  The  brief  introduction  supplied  with 
the  plates  gives  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
"  chappelle "  and  a  systematic  account  of  the 
separate  vestments  and  hangings.  The  discovery 
of  a  full  record  of  the  set,  as  it  now  stands,  in  the 
1477  inventory  of  the  Treasure  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  substantiates  the  traditional  connexion  ot 
the  vestments  with  that  Order,  a  tradition  that  has 
been  recently  rejected  on  inadequate  grounds. 

Dr.  Max  Dvorak,  in  his  elaborate  article  on  the  art 
of  the  Van  Eycks  in  the  Vienna  "  Jahrbuch  "  (Vol. 
xxiv)  endeavoured  to  establish  a  division  into  four 
groups,  on  stylistic  grounds,  of  the  cartoons  from 
which  these  embroideries  were  made  ;  assigning 
the  frontal  and  dossal  to  a  late  14th  century  artist 

1  Das  Biirgtindischc  PiUiiiiiciiliiiscliaf::  rhs  Onliiis  voin 
Goldcncu  Vlicssc.  (31  folio  plates,  two  in  colour,  with  introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  Julius  von  Schlosser.)  Vienna  :  .-Ynton  Schioll  &  Co., 
50  .M. 


belonging  to  the  school  of  Andre  Beauneveu,  two 
of  the  copes  to  the  school  of  Hubert  van  Eyck,  the 
chasuble,  dalmatic  and  tunicle  to  the  school  of 
jan  van  Eyck,  and  the  third  cope  to  an  artist  of 
the  Western  Netherlands  working  in  connexion 
with  Roger  van  der  Weyden.  This  hypothesis  is 
so  far  justified  that  the  embroideries  show  traces 
of  all  these  schools  of  design.  But  there  seems 
better  reason  for  maintaining  with  Dr.  Julius  von 
Schlosser  that  the  six  vestments  at  any  rate  are 
closely  connected  with  one  another  in  design  as 
well  as  in  technique  (with  the  exception  of  the 
larger  figures  on  the  chasuble  which  might  be 
rather  later  additions)  and  that  the  artistic 
tradition  which  they  represent  derives  rather  from 
Tournai  than  from  Ghent  and  Bruges.  In  par- 
ticular many  of  the  characteristicsof  Robert Campin 
and  Jacques  Daret  may  be  found  in  the  single 
figures  of  saints  ;one  such  peculiarity  is  thetendency 
to  represent  the  figures  as  seen  from  the  back,  a 
mannerism  which  produces  a  better  effect  in  pictures 
than  in  these  necessarily  isolated  representations. 
The  most  likely  conclusion  is  that  the  cartoons  were 
furnished  by  an  artist  of  the  school  of  Tournai,  and 
that  the  embroidery  was  executed  (perhaps  in 
Brussels)  towards  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  1 5th 
century  ;  the  frontal  and  dossal,  though  full  of  recol- 
lections of  an  earlier  style,  may  possibly  have  been 
designed  by  the  same  hand,  for  the  Trinity  group 
shows  similarity  in  design  to  the  painting  from  the 
Flemalle  altar-piece  now  at  Frankfort.  The  artist 
had  in  any  case  an  eclectic  tendency  not  unnatural  in 
this  type  of  work,  and  many  of  the  figures  show  the 
influence  of  the  Van  Eycks,  and  in  particular  of  the 
Ghent  altar-piece. 

The  iconographic  interest  of  the  "chappelle  "  as 
a  whole  is  very  great.  Setting  aside  the  frontal  and 
dossal,  which  are  occupied  with  prophets  and 
apostles  grouped  six  and  six  on  each  side  of  larger 
central  panels  with  the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  the  vestments  show  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
grouped  saints,  some  of  whom  are  hardly  to  be 
found  elsewhere  represented.  These  rarer  saints 
where  they  can  be  identified  are  practically  in 
every  case  of  local  Netherlandish  origin.  The  three 
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copes  bear  on  their  hoods  large  figures  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin  and  S.  John  ;  an  arrangement  obviously 
akin  to  that  of  the  upper  figures  of  the  Ghent  altar- 
piece.  It  is  in  fact  the  traditional  Dccsis  group 
so  familiar  in  Byzantine  art ;  and  in  connexion 
with  the  disputed  interpretation  of  the  central 
figure  of  the  Ghent  altar,  often  described  as  God 
the  Father,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  central 
figure  of  the  copes  is  definitely  entered  as  "  Le 
Salvateur"in  the  1477  inventory.  The  orphreys 
of  each  cope  bear  alternate  prophets  and  apostles  ; 
the  upper  of  the  three  rows  of  figures  on  the  backs 
is  in  each  case  filled  with  angels,  grouped  respec- 
tively round  the  archangels  Michael,  Gabriel  and 
Raphael.  The  second  and  third  rows  are  appropri- 
ately chosen  for  each  cope.  On  the  Christ  cope 
the  second  row  is  of  martyrs,  including  S.  Quintin, 
S.  Adrian  and  the  figure  of  a  knight  with  a  lance 
and  windmill,  rather  doubtfully  identified  with 
S.  Victor  of  Marseilles — a  windmill  is  assigned  as 
an  emblem  to  S.  VVinnox  of  Bergues  in  Flanders, 
but  he  could  hardly  be  represented  except  as  an 
ecclesiastic.  The  row  beneath  is  of  doctors  and 
confessors,  the  emperor  in  the  second  niche  perhaps 
representing  Charlemagne  ;  the  last  figure  but  one 
is  probably  S.  Germanus  of  Paris.  On  Our  Lady's 
cope  the  second  row  is  of  virgins  including  S. 
Genevieve  of  Paris  and  S.  Gudule.  The  third  row, 
with  holy  matrons,  contains  some  remarkable 
figures  ;  the  nun  with  an  angel  in  the  second  niche 
is  perhaps  S.  Aldegondis,  the  third  S.  I^adegondis, 
the  next  three  are  the  three  Maries  with  their  boxes 
of  spices,  the  eighth  S.  Bridget,  the  tenth  S. 
Genevieve  of  Brabant.  The  ninth  figure,  identified 
by  Dr.  von  Schlosser  as  S.  Attala  of  Slrassburg,  is 
more  likely  to  represent  S.  Alena,  carrying  her  arm 
in  her  hand  ;  this  saint  is  mentioned  in  Cahier 
(I.  148)  as  commemorated  "a  Foret  pres  de 
Bruxelles"  on  June  17.     The  third  cope  with  S. 

A  COMPOSITION  BY  RAPHAEL 
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John  the  Baptist  has  patriarchs  and  prophets  on 
the  upper  row  (including  the  three  kings)  and 
monks  and  hermits  beneath,  among  whom  S. 
Leonard  and  S.  Giles  can  be  identified ;  several 
of  the  hermits  show  reminiscences  of  the  group  in 
the  Ghent  altar-piece.  The  chasuble,  the  compart- 
ments of  which  are  filled  with  angels,  is  mainly 
occupied  with  large-figured  groups  of  the  Baptism 
and  Transfiguration  of  Christ.  The  "  First 
Dalmatic "  has  virgins  and  matrons  like  Our 
Lady's  cope,  and  would  naturally  be  worn  in 
succession  to  it  as  a  tunicle  by  the  officiating 
subdeacon  at  the  Mass  ;  the  figures  include  S. 
Amalberga  of  Ghent  with  a  fish,  S.  Beatrice,  S. 
Juliana,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes,  a  saint 
naked  under  a  golden  mantle,  doubtfully  identified 
with  S.  Genevieve  of  Brabant,  S.  Dympna,  S. 
Wilgefortis  standing  holding  her  cross,  and 
S.  Blandina.  The  other  dalmatic,  following  the 
sequence  of  S.  John  the  Baptist's  cope,  has  S. 
Honore  of  Amiens,  with  three  loaves  on  a  baker's 
peel,  a  deacon  carrying  his  head  (S.  Exuperantius  ?), 
a  monk  with  ahen  on  a  spit(here  named  as  Dominic 
"  de  la  Calzada  "),  an  enigmatic  figure  of  a  layman  in 
a  short  wig  carrying  a  trowel  who  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  S.  Winnibald,  S.  Alexius  holding  a  stair, 
S.  William  of  Orange,  S.  Fiacre  of  Paris,  and  other 
better-known  figures.  The  eighth  saint  on  the  back, 
whom  Dr.  von  Schlosser, has  named  S.  Hubert,  is 
surely  S.  Achatius,  and  the  emblem  he  carries  is  a 
thorn-branch,  not  a  stag's  horn  ;  the  ninth  would 
then  stand  better  for  S.  Hubert  (from  his  connexion 
with  Liege)  than  for  S.  Eustace.  Now  that  such 
excellent  reproductions  are  accessible  it  is  probable 
that  some  at  any  rate  of  the  doubtful  figures  may 
be  more  conclusively  identified  by  special  students 
of  iconography ;  there  can  be  few  works  of  art  that 
display  a  more  interesting  collection  of  the  saints 
venerated  in  the  Low  Countries. 


HE  inquiry  concerning  a  number  of 
lost  drawings  by  Raphael  which  I  ven- 
tured to  make  in  this  magazine  a  year 
ago '    produced,   to    my    disappoint- 

^  ^ ment,  results  in  three  instances  only. 

However,  a  leaf  especially  interesting  as  regards 
Raphael's  development  was  thus  brought  to  light 
in  London,  which  has  since  been  presented,  among 
his  other  gifts,  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Clough  to  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum. 

It  is  a  leaf  bearing  the  very  assuring  mark 
R.V.  and  is  one  of  the  not  infrequent  copies  from 
the  Antaldi  Collection,  which  were  formerly  reputed 
spurious,  but  without  good  reason,  considering 

*  Translated  for  the  author  from  the  German. 

I  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  xx,  pp.  294,  etc.  (Feb.  1912). 
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that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  leaves 
were  at  that  time  collected  together  in  the  possession 
of  the  representatives  of  Timoteo  Viti. 

The  present  illustration  [Plate  I,  a]  shows  at 
one  end  a  motive  familiar  to  connoisseurs  of 
Raphael's  drawings,  the  back  view  of  a  man 
running,  which  one  of  the  Oxford  drawings" 
[Plate  I,  c]  also  gives,  together  with  a  woman's 
half-figure  above  it ;  yet  another  example  appeared 
at  the  auction  of  the  Habich  Collection.  All  three 
leaves  give  repetitions  of  a  lost  original.  At  any 
rate  the  first  drawing  illustrated  here  [Plate  I,  a] 
possesses  in  the  mark  of  the  Antaldi  Collection 
the  oldest  pedigree,  and  also  excels  the  others  in 
recalling  something  of  a  fighting  scene  to  which 
=  Robinson,  No.  59. 
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its  strongly  agitated  figures  belonged.  A  youth 
evidently  wounded  supports  himself  on  the  neck 
of  another  kneeling  youth,  and  gazes  apprehen- 
sively and  helplessly  at  some  danger  to  the  right. 
Above  on  the  left  appears  the  profile  of  an  enraged 
man  with  outstretched  arm,  who  reminds  us  of 
Leonardo's  physiognomic  studies,  and  is  another 
sign  of  a  fighting  scene. 

Our  drawing  [a]  is  nearer  the  lost  original  than  the 
other  copies  are,  for  the  two  groups  are  connected 
by  the  outline  of  the  leg  of  the  runner  passing  in 
front  of  the  foot  of  the  kneeling  figure.  Such 
dramatic  and  interdependent  grouping  of  violent 
action  Raphael  learnt  from  Pollaiuolo's  composi- 
tions ;  and  there  actually  exists  in  the  UffiyA"'  a 
drawing  of  the  Pollaiuolo  cycle  [Plate  I,  b] 
which  closely  repeats  the  motive  of  this  runner  ' ; 
the  figure  appears  again  almost  identical  in  Tlic 
Storming  of  Pcnigia,  to  which  the  Louvre  and 
Albertina  studies,  deriving  from  Pollaiuolo,  also 
conform. 

But  Raphael  for  the  first  time  gave  their  muscular 
elasticity  to  these  bodies,  which  no  longer  recall 
the  model  but  have  become  heroic,  after  he  had 

^  No.  246. 

*  Herr  Kristeller  draws  my  attention  to  the  recurrence  of  the 
sitting  figure  below  in  the  Salamanca  nielli.  (Reid,  48 ; 
Dutuit,  480). 


A  Composition  by  Raphael 

stood  before  Signorelli's  frescoes  in  Orvieto.  The 
impress  of  those  epoch-making  works  [PLATE  I,  d] 
is  wonderfully  alive  in  this  sketch  and  in  the 
famous  lighting  scenes  of  the  Oxford  collection, 
which  show  the  great  forms  of  the  Cortonese 
united  to  the  temperament  of  Leonardo,  as  we  see 
it  in  our  first  leaf.  This  intense  composition  also 
evidently  belongs  to  the  period  of  transition 
between  Florence  and  Rome. 

Kindred  fighting  scenes  of  nude  youths  occupied 
the  attention  of  Signorelli,  for  very  similar  figures 
occur  already  on  the  throne  of  his  Madonna  at 
Volterraof  the  year  1491  [Plate  II,  g].  From  him 
Raphael  derived  such  a  scene,  the  overthrow  of 
a  youth  in  the  presence  of  other  wounded  figures 
and  spectators,  of  which  the  best  example  occurs 
on  the  reverse  of  the  Wilton  House  drawing 
The  Incredutiiy  of  S.  Thomas  published  by  the  late 
Professor  Strong.'  This  precious  sketch  [Plate 
II,  f]  is  now  much  torn  and  half  effaced,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  composition  in  its  entirety  can  be 
gauged  from  two  old  copies,  one  of  which  is 
reproduced  here  [Plate  II,  e],  now  preserved  in 
the  Albertina  in  Vienna,"  curiously  enough  also 
under  the  name  "  Pollaiuolo  ". 


=  Dia7viii!is  of  the  Old  Maslcn. 
^  Vol.  I,  B,  No.  49  &  50. 
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THE  MITRE  AND  TIARA  IN 
BY  EGERTON  BECK 

-THE  MITRE 

'HE  portrait  of  a  mitred  personage 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  suggests 
that  its  original  was  either  a  bishop  or 
I  an  abbot.     But  this  is  by  no  means  a 

_  necessary  conclusion  ;  .and  therefore 

it  may  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  begin  by  enu- 
merating the  various  classes  by  whom  the  mitre 
is  or  has  been  worn. 

The  mitre  was  originally  a  papal  ornament,  and 
by  the  pope  its  use  has  been  conceded  to  all  others 
who  have  licitly  worn  it.  Amongst  such,  naturally, 
are  found  papal  legates  who  directly  represent  his 
person  and  cardinals  who  are  associated  with 
him  in  his  official  duties.  Of  the  former  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said,  but  a  reference  to  their  use 
of  the  mitre  is  found  in  an  English  chronicle,  the 
"  Gesta  Regis  Henrici  Secundi " ;  the  author, 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  says  that  in  ii<S7  two 
papal  legates,  Octavian,  a  cardinal  deacon,  and 
Hugh  de  Nonant,  one  of  the  king's  clerks,  came 
to  England,  where  they  did  not  make  a  long  stay, 
as  the  bishops,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  per- 
suaded the  king  to  invite  them  to  go  with  him  to 
NoriTiandy,  which  they  did.  But  while  they  were 
here  they  went  about  everywhere  dressed  in  red 
and   mitred — semper  iucedehant   milrati  el  rnbeis 
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indiimeutis  iudiili ;  which  suggests  that  in  its 
earlier  and  simple  form  the  mitre  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  church. 

The  cardinals  of  the  Roman  church,  even 
those  who  were  not  bishops  of  the  suburbicarian 
sees,  certainly  wore  jewelled  mitres  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  12th  century,  for  the  fact  is  mentioned 
in  the  bull  by  which  the  same  ornament  was 
granted  to  the  more  important  clergy  {majores 
personae)  of  the  cathedral  of  Compostella  in  1105.' 
It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  they  had  the 
mitre  at  least  some  sixty  years  before  this  ;  for  it 
was  granted  to  certain  members  of  the  chapters 
of  Bamberg  and  Besanfon  by  Leo  IX,  that  is 
between  1049  and  1055,  and  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  he  should  in  such  a  matter  have  favoured 
them  more  highly  than  the  Roman  cardinals. 

The  other  great  curial  dignitaries,  the  college  of 
protonotaries,  were  only  granted  the  mitre,  with 
the  rest  of  the  episcopal  ornaments,  by  Sixtus  V 
in  1586.  The  college  is  small,  it  has  varied  from 
seven  to  twelve  in  lUimber,  but  the  supernumerary 
or  honorary  protonotaries  are  many  ;  according 
to  the  latest  official  list  there  are  nearly  five  hun- 
dred of  them  who  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
wear  the  mitre  anywhere  out  of  Rome. 
'  Migne,  P.i/.  l.nl.  clxiii,  170. 
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The  earliest  known  grant  to  a  bishop  was  made 
in  1049  to  Everard  of  Trier  ;  and  the  latest  grants 
known  to  me  are  those  to  the  bishops  of  Utrecht 
and  Naumberg  in  1119,  but  M.  Roman,  in  his 
recently  published  manual  of  French  sigillography, 
reproduces  the  seal  of  a  bishop  of  Clermont 
showing  the  bishop  unmitred  so  late  as  11 75.  By 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  at  the  latest,  the 
mitre  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  mark 
of  the  episcopal  dignity  ;  and  there  are  indications 
that  then  bishops  regarded  its  use  by  inferior 
prelates  as  an  encroachment  on  their  privileges. 

With    bishops     must    be     mentioned    certain 
anomalous  persons  who,  without   possessing  the 
episcopal  character,   are   in   Hungary   known    as 
"  royal    bishops "  :  they    are    appointed    by    his 
apostolic  majesty  the  king  to  certain  sees  which 
it  is  claimed  were  once  Hungarian — some  of  which, 
however,  either  never  existed  or  existed  so  long  ago 
that  all  memory  of  them  has  been  lost ;  others  are 
no  longeron  Hungarian  territory,  and  others  again 
now   have   resident   bishops.     The  appointments 
were,  it  seems,  originally  made  to  keep  alive  the 
right   of   patronage  :     Rome   objected,    Hungary 
persisted,  but  the  "  bishops  "  have  never  obtained 
papal  recognition.     They  have  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  magnates  and  dress  as  prelates:  apparently,  too, 
they  used  the  mitre,  for  so  late  as  1904  the  congre- 
oation  of  rites  formally  forbade  them  to  do  so.'- 
^  Next  to  be  mentioned  are  the  prelates  nitlliiis 
dioeceseos,  pnesis  in  charge  of  territories  which  form 
part  of   no  diocese  but  are  practically  dioceses 
themselves— so  much  so  that  the  chief  church  is, 
even  in  official  documents,  styled  a  cathedral.    The 
greater  number  of  these  prelates  are  now  regular 
and  would  have  the  mitre  in  any  case— such  as 
the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino.     Two  of  them  (the 
abbot    of    S.  Maurice  d'Agaune   in   Switzerland, 
and  the  prior  of  the  territory  of  the  united  military 
orders   in    Spain)   are  always   bishops  of   titular 
churches ;    the  territory  of  Nonantola  has  been 
permanently  attached  to  the  see  of  Modena,  the 
archbishop 'of  which  bears  the  title  of  abbot ;  two, 
Tre  Fontane  and  Subiaco,  are  usually  given  to 
cardinals  ;  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  place 
bishops  of  titular  churches  over  others.     Formerly 
these  prelacies  were  numerous ;  it  would  not  be 
easy,  probably  it  would  be  impossible,  to  compile 
a  list  of  them,  and  were  this  done  it  could  not  be 
assumed  in  every  case  that  the  prelate  was  mitred. 
The  mitred  chiefs  of  monasteries  form  an  im- 
portant and  extensive  class,  comprising  abbots  of 
monks,  priors  of  some  cathedral  chapters  served 
by  monks,  abbots,  provosts,  and  priors  of  canons 
regular,  and  some  others.      The  earliest   known 
authentic    grant   was    made    in    1063    by    Pope 
Alexander    II,   the   favoured    prelate    being    the 

2  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Aiiuuairc  Pontifi- 
cah  CaihoUquc,  1906,  the  editor  of  which  is  a  Roman  prelate 
who  is  consultor  of  more  than  one  cardinatial  congregation. 
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abbot  of  an  English  monastery — S.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury ;  this,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  half  a 
century  before  the  bishops  of  Utrecht  and 
Naumberg  obtained  their  mitre.  The  abbot  of  S. 
Augustine's  was,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  a 
Benedictine.  I  know  of  no  grant  to  a  canon 
regular  for  another  century,  the  earliest  I  have 
found  any  record  of  being  that  to  the  prior  of 
S.  Saviour's  in  Venice  in  1169.  As  time  went  on 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  more  important 
houses,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  received  this 
mark  of  distinction  ;  but  the  great  vulgarization 
of  the  mitre  came  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th 
century,  when  Paul  IV  gave  all  Benedictine  abbots 
of  the  Cassinese  congregation  permission  to  use  it 
in  their  own  monasteries.  As  the  privileges  of 
this  body  were  granted  to  other  Benedictine  con- 
gregations, and  to  one  at  least  which  was  not 
Benedictine,  the  mitre  became  quite  commonplace. 
But  the  master-general  of  the  canons  of  the  Holy 
Cross  was  not  mitred  until  1630  ;  and  the  abbot- 
general  of  the  Vallombrosans  had  to  wait  another 
forty  years  for  the  distinction.  Indeed,  during  the 
17th  century  an  abbot  by  no  means  got  the  mitre 
for  the  asking,  as  is  evident  from  its  refusal  to 
the  Cistercian  abbot  of  Altenberg  in  1635.  So 
late  as  1724,  Martene  and  Durand  noted  that  the 
abbot  of  Florinne  was  still  unmitred.  But  now, 
in  accordance  with  the  cheapening  of  all  such 
distinctions  which  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  the  mitre  is  com- 
monly, perhaps  universally,  used  by  regular  abbots, 
even  by  those  of  quite  insignificant  houses  ;  and 
not  only  by  these  but  also  by  those  who  have 
resigned  their  office,  or  never  having  had  an  office 
to  resign,  have  been  granted  by  their  order  the 
titular  distinction  of  abbot,  maybe  of  some  house 
with  which  that  order  was  never  connected. 

There  are,  however,  abbots  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  regular  clergy  ;  quite  a  large  number  are 
seculars.  The  best-known  of  these  are  the  com- 
mendatory abbots,  a  class  which  is  now  almost 
extinct ;  they  would,  it  may  be  presumed,  enjoy 
the  same  privileges,  if  any,  in  regard  to  the  mitre 
as  a  regular  abbot  of  their  monastery.  Another 
class  of  some  importance  is  that  of  the  "royal 
abbots"  in  Hungary,  a  kind  of  commendatory 
abbot  /;;  partibiis;  abbots,  that  is,  of  titular  or 
mythical  abbeys,  who  are  in  the  same  position  as 
the  "  royal  bishops  "  and  like  them  were  forbidden 
by  Rome  in  1904  to  wear  the  mitre.  There  have 
been  other  secular  abbots  whose  position  cannot 
easily  be  defined.  The  distinguished  liturgical 
scholar  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  the 
Sieur  du  Moleon  mentioned  one  such  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  S.  Peter  of  Vienne ;  there 
being  in  that  church  a  mitred  abbot  in  addition 
to  its  dean  and  chapter.  Another  example  may 
be  cited  from  Southern  Italy  ;  this  time  a  simple 
parish  church  in  the  diocese  of  Castro,  in  which 
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was  endowed  a  benefice,  the  holder  of  which  Iiad 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a  mitred  abbot.  In  Italy 
the  canons  of  two  cathedral  churches,  Benevento 
and  Xola,  are  styled  caiioiiici-abbati,  but  the  title 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  privilege  of  the  mitre  ; 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  canons  of  Benevento 
are  mitred.  There  are  also  the  heads  of  certain 
collegiate  churches*  and  a  considerable  number 
of  parish  priests  styled  abbot ;  and  some  of  both 
classes  are  mitred. 

Frequently  the  head  of  the  chapter*  of  a  cathe- 
dral or  collegiate  is  mitred  ;  and  the  same  dis- 
tinction has  been  granted  from  time  to  time  to 
the  head  of  a  palatine  chapel.  The  provost  of  the 
cathedral  of  Laibach  was  given  the  mitre  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  ;  the  dean  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  S.  Michael  in  Lucca  early  in 
the  i6th  ;  and  the  primicerius  of  S.  Mark's  in 
Venice,  till  the  fall  of  the  republic  simply  the 
ducal  chapel,  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th. 

In  some  chapters  the  wearing  of  the  mitre  has 
been  allowed  not  only  to  the  head,  but  to  all  the 
dignitaries,  who  vary  considerably  in  number,  the 
dignitaries  of  some  chapters  being  more  numerous 
than  the  whole  body  of  others ;  and  in  some 
chapters  the  privilege  extends  to  all  the  canons.'  Of 
these,  the  canons  of  Ravenna,  Lucca,  Bamberg  and 
Breslau  acquired  the  privilege  in  the  i  ith  century  ; 
those  of  Salerno  either  in  the  i  ith  or  the  12th  ;  the 
dignitaries  of  Compostella  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I2th  and  those  of  Toledo  early  in  the  13th  ;  a  few 
chapters  in  the  i6th  and  that  of  Palermo  in  the 
17th ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  distinc- 
tion only  dates  from  the  i8th  or  19th,  and  in  two  or 
three  it  has  been  conferred  in  the  present  century. 

Mitred  dignitaries  are  common  in  Germany,  but 
very  few  mitred  canons  (as  distinct  from  the 
dignitaries)  are  now  found  out  of  Italy ;  before 
the  French  Revolution,  however,  they  were  not 
uncommon  in  some  parts  of  France.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  distinction  to  Italian  churches 
surprise  awaits  one  at  every  tiuMi.  The  cathedral 
chapters  of  such  important  cities  as  Genoa,  Turin, 
Verona  and  Bologna  remain  unadorned — perhaps 
more  dignified  because  unadorned  ;  whilst  those 
of  such  unimportant  places  as  Cesena,  Lipari,  and 
Sorrento  rejoice  in  the  mitre.  If  anyone  took  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the  mitre  having 
been  granted,  it  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  that  this  reason  was  nothing 

'  For  example,  S.  Ambrose  in  Milan,  S.  B.irbar.i  in  Mantua, 
N.  S.  del  Rimedio  and  N.  S,  di  Carij^naiio  in  Genoa. 

♦There  is  no  uniformity  of  title — lie  may  be  dean,  arch- 
deacon, archpriest,  provost,  precentor,  prior,  priniicejius,  or, 
in  some  collegiate  churches,  abbot. 

'I  have  compiled  a  li>t  of  forty-eight  churches  (forty-four 
cathedral  and  four  collegiate),  of  which  all  the  canons  are 
mitred,  and  have  no  reason  (or  thinking  that  it  is  complete  ; 
and  another  li^t  of  lilteen  churches  of  which  the  dignit.iries 
are  mitred,  which  quite  certainly  is  not  complete.  I  linow  of 
at  least  twenty  other  chapters  which  at  one  time  were  mitred, 
and  here  again  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  the  list  complete. 


of  more  importance  than  the  birth  or  residence  in 
(he  diocese  of  the  pope  who  conferred  the  coveted 
ornament. 

The  multitude  of  mitre-wearers  is  further  in- 
creased by  a  certain  number  of  parish  priests 
who  have  the  right ;  there  are  at  least  four- 
teen of  these  in  Italy  and  at  least  one  other  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.  P'ormerly  there  were  a 
dozen  such  in  the  diocese  of  Benevento  alone  ; 
secular  mitred  abbots  who  were  mentioned  in  an 
official  document  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th 
century.  Some  of  these  parish  priests  have 
succeeded  to  privileges  conferred  on  the  head  of 
a  chapter  which  no  longer  exists,  their  church 
having  been  at  one  time  collegiate  ;  another  has 
siinilarly  succeeded  to  the  privilege  of  a  Benedictine 
abbot  ;  others  have  had  the  mitre,  together  with 
the  title  of  secular  abbot,  conferred  in  recent  years. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  very  common 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world  is  the  mitre — there  are 
more  than  400  protonotaries  and  in  Italy  alone 
between  500  and  600  mitred  canons,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  host  of  abbots  of  one  kind  and  another  ;  and 
as  it  is,  nothing  has  been  said  of  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  personages  such  as  the  provost  of 
the  Bavarian  military  order  of  S.  George,  the 
visitor  of  the  great  hospital  of  Naples,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
Rome,  a  great  dignitary  who  ranks  above  all  abbots 
in  the  papal  chapel.  The  mitre,  however,  has  not 
been  used  exclusively  by  the  clergy  ;  its  original 
owner,  the  pope,  has  now  and  again  given  it  to  a 
layman. 

The  chief  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  re- 
ceived it  at  his  coronation,  when  it  was  placed 
on  his  head  by  the  pope  before  the  imperial 
crown  which  went  over  it ;  ^  and  this  is  the 
obvious  explanation  of  the  peculiar  heraldic 
representation  of  that  crown.  The  custom  seems 
to  date  from  the  12th  century  at  the  latest,  for, 
according  to  Cardinal  Garampi,  Benzon,  the  con- 
temporary bishop  of  Alba,  speaks  of  Henry  IV, 
when  in  Rome  in  1184  for  his  coronation,  weaiing 
a  white  mitre  over  which  was  placed  the  patrician 
crown  patrkialem  circitltuii.''  Other  sovereigns 
have  been  similarly  honoured.  Gregiiry  \  II 
stated  that  the  mitre  was  granted  to  Wratislaw 
duke  of  Bohemia  by  his  predecessor  Alexander  1 1  ; 
Lucius  II  confeired  it  on  Roger  II  of  Sicily  ;  and 
Innocent  III  when  he  crowned  Peter  II  of  Aragon 
in  S.  Peter's  placed  the  mitre  on  his  head.  But 
even  among  the  laity  the  mitre  has  not  been 
confined  to  such  exalted  personages.  Garampi 
again  quotes  Benzon  as  saying  that  in  his  time 
the  prefect  of  Rome  wore  a  white  mitre  ; "  and  Dom 
Claude   de  Vert  states  that  four  or  five  centiuies 

'Sec  Ortio  Komaiiiis  Xl\',  cap.  105,  in  Miistiim  lt,ili\iim 
(Mabillon  and  Germain),  ii,  401. 

'Garampi,  lUiislrn^ioiic  Ui  uti  uiiluo  si^illo  di  ('•iii/iii^ii,iii,i, 
p.  75  (Rome,  1759). 

•  Of.  at.  p.  75. 
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later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  that 
is,  it  was  "  still "  worn  by  the  serving  boys,  eujar.s 
de  cliocin;  at  Vienne  in  Uauphiny.  But  one  would 
like  to  know  his  authority  lor  this  ;  the  more  so, 
that  in  some  documents  of  the  later  Middle  Ages 
"  mitra  "  is  still  used  for  a  simple  cap. 

Nor  has  the  use  of  the  mitre  by  lay  folk  been 
confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  only  ladies,  however, 
who  have  worn  it  are,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
certain  nuns  and  the  Roman  empress;  unless 
one  should  include  the  abbess  of  the  secular 
chapter  of  Hradschin,  of  whom  mention  will 
be  made  later  on.  Like  her  husband,  the 
empress  received  the  mitre  at  her  coronation, 
her  crown,  too,  being  placed  over  it ;  though  in 
her  case  the  opening  of  the  mitre  was  from  front 
to  back  instead  of  from  side  to  side,*  a  fashion 
which  in  the  late  12th  century  was  common,  or 
universal,  among  bishops. 

As  to  nuns,'"  a  clerical  friend  told  me  some  years 
ago  that  when  in  Spain  he  had  seen  a  whole  con- 
vent wearing  the  mitre  in  choir.  Not  being  then 
especially  interested  in  the  subject  I  did  not  ask 
for  particulars  ;  but  I  think  he  must  have  referred 
to  the  abbey  of  Las  Huelgas,  near  Burgos,  in 
regard  to  which  nothing  m  the  way  of  alleged 
privileges  need  astonish  anyone,  so  great  are  those 
which  it  undoubtedly  enjoys.  The  Abb6  Laren, 
writing  in  1849,  said  that  the  nuns  then  wore  a 
"  bonnet  blanc  .  .  .  pas  sans  quelqu'  analogic  avec 
une  mitre  basse  :  un  voile  noir  y  est  adapte  ".''    The 

^OkIo  Rovuuius  A7I',  cap.  106,  in  Museum  Ittiliiiiin,  ii,  405. 

'"  In  days  when  the  superiors  of  convenls  of  nuns  are,  in 
England,  commonly  styled  "reverend,"  "vtry  reverend"  or 
even  "riyht  reverend",  one  perhaps  lays  oneself  open  to 
critici^m  by  classing  them  with  the  laity  ;  but  thty  certainly 
do  not  belong  to  the  clergy  ! 

"AuuiiUsArclii:oli.'!^ii]Ucs,  is,  287. 

THE  "MANAFI-I-HEIWAN"— I 
BY  CLAUDE  ANET* 

'HE  "Manah-i-Heiwan",  or  "  Descrip- 
tion of  Animals  ",  is  a  very  fine  early 
Persian  manuscript,  which  came  to 
Paris  three  years  ago  into  the  hands  of 
M.  Vignier,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
libraryof  the  late  Mr.Pierpont  Morgan  in  XewYork. 
The  "  Manafi-i-Heiwan  "  is  a  Persian  translation 
of  an  earlier  Arabian  manuscript,  made  by  Abd-el- 
Hadi-ben  Mahammud  ben  Mahmoud  ben  Ibrahim 
el  Maraghi.  "  El  Maraghi "  simply  means  that  our 
translator  was  born  in  the  town  of  Maragha,  in  the 
province  of  Azerbaydjan.  The  manuscript  con- 
sists of  eighty-five  leaves,  each  335  by  250  cin.  and 
containing  twenty-five  lines  to  the  page,  ninety-four 
of  the  pages  being  ornamented  with  miniatures; 
there  are  often  three  or  four  miniatures  on  the 
same  page.  The  writing  is  of  the  Naskhy  type, 
the  titles  being  sometimes  in  Kufic  characters. 
•  Translated  (or  the  author  from  the  French. 


nuns  of  Las  Huelgas  are  Cistercians  ;  and  an  eccle- 
siastical corrtspondent  then  residing  in  Salamanca, 
where  he  held  an  official  position,  writing  in  1905, 
told  me  that  both  the  Benedictineand  the  Cistercian 
nuns  of  that  province  had  a  right  to  wear  the 
mitre  though  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  I  think,  however,  that  he  had  abbesses  in 
his  mind,  as  he  went  on  to  say  that  these  might- 
be-mitred  nuns  brought  their  crozier  with  them 
to  choir  ;  one's  imagination  stops  short  of  a 
croziered  community,  even  of  nuns. 

Some  abbesses  have  undoubtedly  worn  the 
mitre,  and  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  was 
the  abbess  of  Conversano,  another  Cistercian. 
She  was  the  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  clergy  of 
a  district  subject  to  the  abbey ;  1  do  not  know 
whether  her  authority  over  her  subject  clerics  was 
as  extensive  as  that  of  the  abbess  of  Las  Huelgas 
actually  is  or  certainly  was  a  few  years  since,  but 
it  was  sufficient  to  justify  her  being  known  as  the 
Monsinim  Apulia:.  One  thing  her  clergy  especially 
resented.  When  a  new  abbess  received  their 
homage,  she  sat  on  a  faldstool,  at  the  outer  gate 
of  the  abbey,  wearing  her  mitre  and  holding  her 
crozier ;  each  of  the  clergy  knelt  before  her 
and  kissed  her  hand.  In  the  i8th  century  the 
matter  was  taken  to  Rome.  The  result  was  that 
a  decree  was  issued  ordering  for  the  future  that 
her  mitre  and  staff  should  be  placed  on  the  table 
by  her  side  ;  that  her  hand  should  be  covered  with 
a  glove  or  cloth ;  and  that  her  subject  clerics 
should  not  kneel  to  her  as  they  would  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  but  bow  as  they  would  to  a 
reliquary  !  '- 

(To  he  continued.) 

".iiuilccla  EccUsiasticci,  June,  1S98, 


Fortunately  for  our  knowledge  of  Persian  art, 
this  tine  manuscript  is  dated.  Although  part  of 
the  date  is  effaced,  it  is  possible  to  establish 
authoritatively  the  period  during  which  the  work 
was  executed.  It  was  completed  between  the 
years  1295  and  1300  A.D.,  or  694  and  699  of  the 
Hegira.  It  was  translated,  so  the  author  tells  us, 
at  the  command  of  Ghazan  Khan,  descendant  of 
the  line  of  Hulagu.  These  Il-Khani  of  Persia, 
Mongolians  though  they  were,  were  strong  sup- 
porters of  letters  and  the  arts  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
time  to  modify  the  opinion,  formed  indeed  on 
somewhat  unsubstantial  grounds,  which  regards 
them  as  mere  destroyers  of  men  and  of  cities. 
For  we  must  not  forget  that  we  owe  to  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Hulagu  the  two 
admirable  histories  of  the  Mongolians  which  we 
still  possess,  namely  the  "  Tarikh-i-Jahan-Gushai "  of 
Djuwaini  and  the  "Jami-el-Tawarikh"  of  Raschid- 


•*»*  M»*   M« 


ed-Din.  These  are  our  two  most  complete 
sources  for  the  history  of  Central  Asia  at  this 
period.  The  manuscript  which  I  describe  here 
shows  that  the  Mongolian  princes  of  Persia  did 
not  confine  their  favour  to  the  historians  who 
dealt  with  the  chronicles  of  their  own  time  ;  they 
extended  their  patronage  also  to  purely  scientific 
works. 

Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  Bestiarium  is  included, 
therefore, in  the  series  of  manuscripts,  unfortunately 
only  too  few,  which  give  us  a  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  called  the  primitive  period  of  Persian 
painting.  We  pointed  out  last  year  (Tlic  Burlington 
Magazine,  Vol.  xxir,  No.  ii6,  Nov.,  1912)  which 
were  the  manuscripts  at  present  known  to  be 
earlier  than  the  15th  century.  As  we  then  saw, 
one  of  the  sources  of  Persian  art  is  to  be 
found  in  Byzantine  art.  The  manuscript  of 
Dioscorides  dated  819  a.h.,  1222  A.D.  and 
the  "  Traite  des  Automates "  (concerning  the 
date  of  which  The  Burlington  Magazine  pub- 
lished a  note  of  mine  in  Vol.  xxiil,  p.  49,  April, 
1913)  show  the  indisputable  influence  of  Byzantine 
art. 

"The  History  of  the  Califs",  translated  by  Al 
Barlami,  minister  to  Samanides  at  Boukhara  in 
352  A.H.,  dates  probably  from  the  first  quarter  of 
the  13th  century.  Here  again  Byzantine  influence 
is  noticeable,  but  much  less  obvious  than  in  the 
two  works  already  mentioned.  "The  History  of 
the  Califs"  gives  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  what 
Persian  painting  was  like  at  the  time  when  the 
potters  of  Rhages  were  making  the  admirable 
polychrome  faience  with  which  we  are  familiar  ; 
and  more  than  one  point  of  similarity  may  be 
noted  between  the  art  of  the  potters  and  the  style  of 
the  miniatures  in  "The  History  of  the  Califs".  The 
"  Kalila  ed  Dimna  ",  a  manuscript  which  belongs 
partly  to  me  and  partly  I0  M.  Vignier,  is  a  collection 
of  the  fables  of  Bidbay,  written  in  Naskhi  by 
the  copyist  Yahia  ben  Muhammad  ben  Yahia,  sur- 
named  the  Djeddi  Roudi.  The  date  is  633  A. 11., 
1236  A.D.  I  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
this  manuscript  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of 
Persian  art,  because  the  miniatures  of  the  "  Kalila 
ed  Dimna"  show  no  trace  of  Byzantine  influence. 
We    have  in   them  an  affirmation  of    the  purely 

EARLY    FURNITURE— X 
BY  AYMER  VALLANCE 

CUPBOARDS,    ETC.  {continued) 

'HE    oak    cupboard    [PLATE,    a],    of 

English  workmanship,  is  the  property 

of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Lafontaine,  who  pur- 

I  chased    it    from     an    old    house     at 

Salisbury.     The  two  sculptured  heads 

lozenge-shaped  medallions  of  the  upper 

doors   are    treated    in    a    manner    derived   from 


The  "  Mariafi-i-Heiwan  " 

Iranian  element    in  tiic  art  of    Central   Asia.       I 

then  remarked  : — 

This  Persian  element  has  been  tinged  with  inntience^  of 
the  extreme  Eist,  app.irently  in  Trans  )xi.ina,  which  w.is 
then  Mongol  ;  but  from  the  moment  of  its  appearance  it  is 
di-tinct  from  Chinese  and  every  other  art ;  it  has  already 
just  that  qiiahty  which  malses  the  charm  and  grandeur  of 
Persian  art. 

The  miniatures  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
Bestiarium  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  "  Kalila 
ed  Dimna  ".  We  are  here  in  the  presence  of  an 
art  which  is  quite  indigenous  to  central  Asia  and 
to  Persia.  Certain  analogies  to  the  art  of  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  to  the  art  of  the  Sung  may  no 
doubt  be  found  in  it,  but  they  are  very  distant. 
Of  direct  copying  there  is  no  evidence  ;  but 
one  may  find  sometimes  liberal  interpretations  of 
processes,  there  is  no  question  of  poncifs,  such  as 
are  found  in  Chinese  art.  On  the  whole  Mr, 
Pierpont  Morgan's  Bestiariumshows  a  magnificent 
originality  and  a  force  in  style  and  drawing 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  This  strength  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  interpretation  of  animal 
life.  It  is  my  positive  opinion  that  two  or  perhaps 
even  three  miniaturists  collaborated  in  the  work. 
The  greatest  among  them  is  the  one  who  made  the 
drawings  reproduced  in  this  numberof  The  Burling- 
ton  Magazine.  The  two  interlocking  elephants  are 
for  grandeur  of  style  and  for  unrivalled  simplicity 
of  execution  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  pages 
in  the  manuscript.  As  can  be  judged  by  the 
Colour- Plate,  it  is  a  memorable  page,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  animal  artists  in  the  East  have 
ever  equalled  it.  To  find  its  equal  it  would  be 
necessary  to  search  among  those  rare  and  precious 
bronze  plaques  of  animal  life  which  are  classified, 
for  lack  of  a  better  title,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Scythian  Art ".  The  other  drawings  which  we 
reproduce  here  are  certainly  by  the  same  hand 
and  of  the  same  quality.  I  would  draw  especial 
attention  to  the  curious  drawing  of  the  rocks 
behind  the  two  small  running  ibexes  [PLATE  II], 
which  is  directly  related  to  the  Chinese  treatment 
of  mountains  in  the  Sung  period.  In  a  sub- 
sequent article  in  The  Burlington  Magazine 
reproductions  will  be  published  of  some  of  the 
miniatures  from  the  same  manuscript  which  were 
probably  drawn  by  another  artist. 


Franfois  l"  work.  With  the  exception  of  these 
features,  the  rest  of  this  example  is  severely 
simple  and  exhibits  no  ornament  but  conventional 
Gothic  foliage  of  a  traditional  type,  with  serrated 
edges,  but  scarcely  any  attempt  at  modelling,  'i'he 
two  drawers  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
more  elaborate  cupboard  illustrated  in  The 
Burlington  Magazine  io:    April,  should   be  noted, 
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as  a  further  instance  of  an  interesting  transitional 
stage  between  a  cupboard  and  a  chest  of  drawers. 
The  ends  of  this  specimen  are  plain.  The  body 
of  the  cupboard  is  4ft.  3  Jin.  wide  by  ift.  Sin.  deep, 
and  the  total  height  including  the  top  is  4  ft.  7I  in. 
The  style  is  that  of  the  period  circa  1510  to  1530. 
The  box  or  coffer  [Plate,  b]  with  iron  fittings 
is  of  walnut  wood  and  of  Spanish  execution, 
though  the  pierced  patterns  are  derived  from 
German  work  of  the  period,  between  about  1500 
and  1530.  The  square  lock-plate  with  a  disc 
projecting  diagonally  at  each  angle  is  specially 
characteristic.  In  this  case  the  original  lock-plate 
has  disappeared  ;  and  its  angle  discs  (about  3^ 
inches  in  diameter)  have  been  retained  but  replaced 
without  much  regard  to  their  correct  position  ;  for 
the  main  stem  should,  of  course,  spring  in  a 
diagonal  direction  from  the  centre,  whereas  they 
do  not  so  spring  at  the  present  time.     The  three 


plain  discs  and  the  hasps,  again,  are  of  late  work  ; 
but  the  handsome  drop-handles,  with  their  pierced 
discs,  along  the  lower  part  of  the  front  are 
genuine  and  untouched.  The  ends  are  fitted  with 
drop-handles  of  a  variant  design  from,  but  no  less 
admirable  than,  the  front  ones.  The  discs  of  these 
end  handles  are  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  only  re- 
mains to  draw  attention  to  the  lion-masks 
sculptured  on  the  front  ends  of  the  flanges,  beneath 
the  lid  ;  and  to  the  elaborate  dovetailing  by  which 
the  body  of  the  box  is  joined  together.  The 
interior  is  fitted  with  drawers  and  other  receptacles 
which  encroach  considerably  upon  the  area  of  the 
well  in  the  middle.  The  size  is  3  ft.  6  in.  long  by 
I  ft.  gin.  deep  by  i  ft.  7 in.  high  over  all  ;  the  body 
of  the  box  being  2  ft.  105  in.  long  by  i  ft.  6f  in.  deep. 
(Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  de  Lafontaine  and  to 
Messrs.  Hubert  Gould,  Lucas  and  Co.  for  allow- 
ing their  property  to  be  reproduced.) 
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MUSSULMAN  ART* 

BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 


HE  Munich  Exhibition  of  Mussulman 
.'\rt  held  in  1910  will  long  remain 
famous  in  the  history  of  Oriental 
study.  It  deserved  to  have  its  memory 
enshrined  in  a  well-illustrated  cata- 
logue. The  three  portly  volumes  now  under 
consideration  monumentally  effect  that  memorial. 
They  contain  257  plates,  whereof  234  carry  collo- 
type photographs  and  twenty-three  coloured 
reproductions  of  the  principal  objects  included 
in  the  exhibition.  As  that  was  very  fully  noticed 
here  when  it  was  open,  and  the  notices  were  accom- 
panied with  numerous  photographic  reproductions, 
made  for  the  most  part  from  thesame  negatives  now 
reprinted,  with  many  others,  on  a  larger  scale,  it 
would  be  but  to  repeat  those  observations  if  the 
same  ground  were  traversed  once  more.  The 
present  notice,  therefore,  must  confine  itself  to  the 
actual  published  work,  without  direct  reference  to 
the  collection  which  that  work  is  intended  to 
illustrate.  I  may  say  at  once,  however,  that 
here  are  brought  together  and  excellently  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  the  most  important 
surviving  works  of  art  of  many  kinds  produced 
by  the  Moslem  schools  of  what  may  broadly  be 
called  the  Middle  Ages.  There  exists  no  other 
such  comprehensive  collection  of  reproductions, 
none  the  scope  of  which  is  so  wide  and  the  quality 
of  the  reproductions  so  sufficing.  As  the  selection 
has  been  made  by  the  experts  chiefly  concerned 
in  bringing  the  loan-collection  together,  we  may 

*  Die  Aii^slfllung  von  Mcish-mviktui  Miihammahviischer 
Knnst  ill  Uuiichcii.  F.  Sirre  und  F.  R.  Martin.  Three  vols. 
fol.    Munich  :  F.  Bruckmaiin.    ;£i*i5s. 


assume  that  it  is  as  characteristic  and  representa- 
tive as  circumstances  allowed. 

The  arrangement  is  according  to  class,  and 
each  group  is  preceded  by  a  concise  introduction, 
while  each  individual  object  is  scientifically 
described  on  a  fly-leaf  facing  its  illustration. 
Miniatures  and  binding  (forty-one  plates)  have 
been  attended  to  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Martin,  carpets 
(forty-seven  plates)  by  Dr.  F.  Sarre,  who  likewise 
describes  the  ceramics  (thirty- three  plates).  Works 
in  metal,  glass,  crystal,  carved  wood  and  ivory  (in 
all  si.xty-seven  plates)  have  fallen  into  the  com- 
petent hands  of  Dr.  Ernst  Kiihnel ;  Dr.  M.  Dreger 
deals  with  the  woven  stuffs  (forty-eight  plates), 
and  Dr.  C.  List  with  the  weapons  (twenty-one 
plates).  Whilst  the  descriptions  follow  a  definite 
pattern  throughout,  the  introductions  vary  in 
character.  Some  of  them  merely  attempt  to 
name  the  chief  collections  represented  and  to 
indicate  the  importance  of  the  exhibits  ;  others  are 
valuable  brief  resumes  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  dealt  with.  Thus  in  a 
couple  of  pages  Dr.  Martin  gives  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  history  of  bookbinding  and  MS.  production 
in  the  lands  of  Islam.  Dr.  Dreger's  introduction 
to  the  "  Stuffs  "  is  a  longer  and  very  useful  resume 
of  the  whole  subject  as  to  which  I  have  read 
nothing  at  once  so  good  and  so  concise.  Dr. 
Kiihnel's  contributions  are  likewise  most  valuable. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  text  is  the  chapter  by  Dr.  Max  van  Bercliem, 
dealing  with  the  historical  inscriptions  on  objects 
in  the  exhibition.  Such  inscribed  dated  objects 
are  the  pivots  on  which  turns  the  whole  history 
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of  Moslem  decorative  art.  Wlien  it  is  remembered 
how  little  of  that  history  had  been  revealed  only 
a  few  decades  ago,  and  how  incomplete  is  still  our 
knowledge  of  many  of  its  most  important  branches, 
it  will  be  at  once  realized  how  great  is  the  value  of 
a  single  definitely  dated  object.  Such  inscriptions, 
however,  are  often  written  in  a  script  difficult  to 
decipher  and  are  sometimesapparently  ambiguous. 
Those  scholars  therefore  who  possess  the  rare  and 
complex  equipment  for  deciphering  and  interpret- 
ing such  enigmas  are  very  profitably  employed  as 
Dr. van  Berchem  was  at  the  Munich  Exhibition  ;  his 
conclusions,  arrived  at  after  months  of  careful  study 
of  the  objects  themselves  and  in  company  with 
other  experts  whom  the  exhibition  attracted  from 
all  parts,  form  an  invaluable  body  of  ascertained 
facts  from  which  further  deductions  can  be  securely 
drawn. 

The  history  of  Moslem  decorative  art,  so  far  as 
we  now  know  it,  has  been  to  no  small  extent  the 
product  of  three  Loan  Exhibitions — the  Vienna 
Carpet  Exhibition  of  1891,  the  Paris  Exposition  des 
Arts  Musulmansof  1903,  and  the  Munich  Exhibition 
of  1910.  But  we  did  not  have  to  await  them 
before  a  considerable  foundation  had  been  laid, 
mainly  by  French  and  English  students  to  whom 
more  honour  is  due  than  this  work  suggests.  It  was 
indeed  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  with  architecture 
that  they  were  employed.  English  travellers  had  dis- 
covered and  indicated  the  importance  of  Mshatta 
and  Samarra  before  ever  a  well-equipped  German 
expedition  set  forth  to  give  valuable  precision  to 
our  knowledge.  The  names  of  Fergusson  and 
Prisse  d'Avennes  are  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over. 
It  was  the  Englishman,  Corbet  Bey,  who  first,  in 
the  'eighties  of  the  last  century,  worked  out  the 
detailed  architectural  history  of  the  two  pivot 
mosques  of  Cairo — Am'rand  IbnTnlun.  F^inally  the 
activities  of  the  museums  at  South  Kensington  and 
of  the  Indian  Department  of  Antiquities,  which 
long  preceded  any  corresponding  activity  in  other 
countries,  were  perhaps  as  powerful  an  agency  in 
awakening  interest  in  the  subject  and  stimulating 
rivalry  abroad  as  any  other  forces  operating  any- 
where in  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the 
English  share  in  the  Munich  Exhibition  was  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  The  Museums 
of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Petersburg,  and  Paris  lent  their 
choicest  objects.  None  of  course  could  come 
from  London  museums,  but  why  English  private 
owners  held  aloof  is  not  so  easy  to  explain.  Why, 
for  instance,  was  the  carpet,  made  at  Lahore  for 
presentation  to  the  Girdlers'  Company  in  Jacobean 
days,  not  included  in  the  exhibition?  Was  that 
Company  approached  and  did  they  refuse,  or  were 
they  and  others  simply  left  out  ?  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  fact  remains  that  England  is  almost  un- 
represented in  this  catalogue,  which  fact,  however, 
makes  it  all  the  more  valuable  for  English  students. 


I  have  stated  that  the  volumes  themselves  form 
a  sumptuous  work,  printed  on  fine  paper  with  large 
margins  and  strongly  bound.  They  are  examples 
of  a  now  well-fixed  tvpe  of  publication,  which  has 
arisen  out  of  a  kind  of  tradition  but  which,  in  fact, 
ill  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Who 
does  not  know  these  great  books  which  one  goes  to 
a  museum  to  consult,  where  an  attendant  fetches 
them  on  a  wheelbarrow?  It  requires  effort  at 
every  turn  to  consult  them.  It  is  generally  impos- 
sible to  compare  one  plate  with  another,  either 
because  they  are  bound  together  in  a  single  volume, 
or  because  there  is  no  room  to  place  two  such 
volumes  open  side  by  side.  It  seems  as  though 
fate  itself  drove  the  publishers  of  these  works  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  margins  as  much  as  possible. 
The  size  of  the  plate  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
largest  subject  to  be  reproduced,  and  all  the  rest 
have  to  be  margined  up  to  equal  it.  The  result  is 
that  about  half  the  substance  of  the  books  is  blank 
paper,  which  makes  the  whole  unwieldy  and  use- 
lessly occupies  library  room. 

The  only  alternative  to  binding  into  heavy 
volumes,  known  to  the  publishers  of  such  works  as 
these,  is  to  issue  the  plates  in  portfolios,  when  they 
rapidly  deteriorate,  become  dog's-eared  or  torn,  and 
so  depreciate  in  value  and  utility  faster  than  any 
library  can  tolerate.  And  yet  there  is  a  far  better 
method  than  either  binding  or  portfolios  for  the 
protection  of  plates,  and  this  is  by  help  of  boxes, 
provided  they  are  of  moderate  size.  A  box  can  be 
made  to  stand  on  a  shelf  as  easily  as  a  bound  book. 
If  the  plates  fit  it  they  cannot  be  dog's-eared.  Dust 
does  not  enter  boxes  as  it  enters  portfolios.  There 
are  no  strings  to  fail.  If  the  boxes  are  filled  full, 
but  not  too  full,  their  contents  will  be  better  pre- 
served than  they  can  be  by  any  binding. 

In  my  own  case  before  proceeding  to  master  the 
contents  of  these  three  volumes  I  took  all  the 
plates  out  of  the  bindings  and  cut  them  down  to 
approximately  half  the  size.  About  three-quarters 
of  the  plates  presented  margin  enough  to  permit  of 
this.  The  remaining  plates  which  were  too  large 
were  cut  in  half  and  hinged  to  fold.  The  text 
relating  to  each  plate  was  mounted  on  the  back  of 
it,  and  the  whole  series  were  grouped  together  in 
the  boxes  which  they  had  been  cut  down  to  fit. 
They  were  then  quite  easily  manageable  without 
wheelbarrows.  Moreover  the  plates  could  be 
grouped  together  within  covers,  enabling  a  most 
useful  subdivision  to  be  accomplished,  and  further 
they  could  be  grouped  with  plates  from  other  works 
similarly  treated  and  by  cutting  down  or  mounting 
up  brought  to  the  same  form.  If  publishers 
would  adopt  this  greatly  superior  system  of  issue, 
they  would  no  longer  find  themselves  faced  by 
a  public  which  cannot  buy  such  works  because 
it  has  nowhere  to  house  them,  or  which,  if  it 
buys  them,  cannot  use  them  because  they  are  too 
heavy  for  convenient  reference.     A  moderate-sized 
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box,  measuring  internally  about  14^x11  X2j  in.,- 
will  hold  almost  any  plate  likely  to  be  issued  if  that 
plate,  deprived  of  useless  margin,  be  hinged  and 
folded  in  half.  In  very  rare  cases  a  plate  may  need  to 
be  quartered.  Such  a  box  will  stand  on  its  side  on  a 
shelf  12  in.  high,  and  there  will  be  room  for 
plenty  of  them  in  almost  any  library. 

Having  thus  treated  these  volumes,  you  are 
able  not  merely  to  examine  the  plates  in  the  order 
of  publication,  but  to  arrange  them  and  deal  with 
them  in  any  order.  You  are  no  longer  driven  to 
jump  about  the  centuries  or  to  make  hurried 
geographical  excursions  from  country  to  country 
at  the  bidding  of  a  bookbinder.  You  can  bring 
together  the  carpets  and  the  manuscript  miniatures 
of  a  single  century  and  country  which  throw  so 
useful  a  light  on  one  another,  and  if  you  please 
you  can  have  a  dozen  of  them  in  sight  at  once 
on  a  table  of  no  extraordinary  dimensions— a 
thing  impossible  to  the  ordinary  owner  of  the 
book.  It  is  thus  possible  to  estimate  how  much 
of  the  material  w.is  new  and  how  much  had 
already  seen  the  light  in  earlier  important  pub- 
lications. It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  duplicates 
are  few  in  number,  and  are  practically  confined 
to  such  objects  of  the  very  first  class  as  the  famous 
carpet  with  the  winged  genii  belonging  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Incidentally  I  may  here 
interpose  a  mild  expression  of  regret  that  more 
objects  were  not  reproduced  in  colour,  in  cases 
where  their  whole  merit  lies  in  their  colour,  and 
I  may  add  that  of  the  objects  so  reproduced 
some  seem  to  me  of  less  merit  than  others  relegated 
to  black-and-white.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  stuffs,  one  of  which,  reproduced  in 
colour,  is  distinctly  ugly. 

By  an  old  tradition,  originally  based  on  sound 
reasoning,  bound  books  are  sacrosanct.  Biblio- 
graphers have  nowadays  become  tyrants  in  this 
matter  and  are  apparently  incapable  of  conceiving 
that  their  attitude  towards  things  bound,  as  such, 
is  now  a  mere  superstitious  survival.  It  is  there- 
fore with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
citing  against  them  the  authority  of  one  who  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  bibliographer  that  ever  lived 
and  who  beyond  question  was  the  founder  of  the 
modern  science  of  bibliography — the  late  Henry 
Bradshaw.  He  stated  emphatically  in  my  hearing 
more  than  once  that,  where  the  text  of  a  book  is 
merely  subordinate  to,  and  explanatory  of,  the 
plates,  the  plates  must  be  the  leading  consideration 
and  must  be  treated  in  the  way  to  make  them 
most  available  for  use.  If  this  involved  separating 
the  plates  from  the  binding,  that  might  be  done 
and  the  text  might  either  be  separately  bound  or 
distributed  with  the  plates  according  to  circum- 
stances. He  illustrated  this  by  his  own  treatment 
of    Holtrop's    "  Monuments    typographiques   des 

2  I  have  arrived  at  this  size  as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
e.\i  etiments. 
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Pays-Bas",  a  work  consisting  of  a  number  of 
large  plates  preceded  by  an  illustrative  text. 
The  plates  contain  reproductions  of  specimens  of 
all  the  founts  of  type  at  that  time  known  to  have 
been  used  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  15th  century. 
He  not  only  removed  these  plates  from  their  bind- 
ing but  he  cut  them  up  so  as  to  have  each  specimen 
of  type  separate  from  the  rest.  These  specimens, 
separately  mounted,  could  then  be  easily  compared 
with  one  another  or  with  different  original  incun- 
abula, they  could  be  grouped  with  other  photo- 
graphs of  founts  or  examples  of  types,  and  they 
could  be  subdivided  and  classified  as  further  re- 
search indicated.  At  the  same  time  the  reference 
clearly  written  on  the  back  of  each  made  them  as 
easy  to  cite  as  when  they  formed  an  integral  part 
of  Holtrop"s  book. 

That  book,  however,  and  all  such  books  would 
be  far  more  serviceable  if  originally  issued  in 
the  form  to  which  an  untrammelled  student  is 
led  to  reduce  them.  If  publishers  of  works  such 
as  the  Munich  E.xhibition  Catalogue  would  come 
to  some  agreement  with  one  another  as  to  a  stan- 
dard size,  and  if  they  would  adopt  a  standard 
calculated  on  a  basis  of  utility  and  not  on  one 
of  supposed  impressiveness  of  aspect,  we  might 
then  from  year  to  year  receive  as  memorials  of 
different exhibitions,museums,or  private  collections 
sets  of  publications  which  could  be  used  together, 
worked  into  one  another,  and  made  each  to  add 
its  quota  to  the  general  sum.  This  would  be 
accomplished  and  at  the  same  time  the  market  for 
such  works  would  be  quickly  and  largely  increased. 
Every  library  concerning  itself  with  publications 
dealing  with  ancient  art  would  naturally  provide 
itself  with  a  set  of  shelves  and  boxes  of  the  standard 
size  and,  having  thus  a  place  ready  for  such  works, 
would  the  more  willingly  buy  them;  while  individual 
students  and  collectors  of  special  branches  of  art 
would  be  brought  in  as  purchasers,  who  now  stand 
out  in  fear  of  the  size  and  unwieldiness  of  the 
great  books  as  issued  to-day  by  art-publishers. 

It  is.  of  course,  to  museums  that  we  must  look 
to  give  a  lead.  Many  of  the  principal  museums 
now  publish,  either  monthly  or  at  longer  intervals, 
their  principal  new  acquisitions.  These  publications 
take  the  form  of  pamphlets,  which  have  to  be  bound 
and  indexed,  and  are  cumbersome  to  refer  to  by 
a  student  looking  for  a  particular  class  of  work.  If, 
instead,  the  new  acquisitions  were  published  on 
sheets  of  stout  paper  or  thin  cardboard  of  the  stan- 
dard size,  with  illustrations  on  the  recto  and  the  text 
referring  to  it  or  them  on  the  verso  of  each  sheet, 
it  would  be  possible  then  to  group  them  chrono- 
logically as  they  appeared,  and  the  boxes  con- 
taining them  would  automatically  index  them- 
selves according  to  the  principle  adopted  for  the 
classification  ;  at  the  same  time  conservatively 
minded  people  would  not  be  prevented  from 
binding  them,  if  they  so  pleased,  in  the  order  of 
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publication.  If  the  Berlin  Museum,  for  example, 
were  to  adopt  such  a  method  of  publication 
in  common  with  two  or  three  other  prin- 
cipal museiuns  of  the  world,  on  an  agreed 
standard  size,  all  other  museums  would  in  lime 
come  into  line,  and  the  art-publishers  would  have 
to  follow. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  somewhat  long 
digression  by  my  own  actual  experience  in 
handling  the  three  notable  volumes  here  under 
review.  It  is  due  to  their  intrinsic  importance 
and  the  high  quality  of  their  workmanship  that 
such  costly  publications  should  be  rendered  as 
serviceable  as    may  be,  and    should  be  made  to 
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URING  the  last  month  there  have  been 
many  important  sales  of  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art,  including  two  of 
exceptional  importance,  those  of  the 
Steengracht  and  Nemes  collections. 
The  auction  season  is  now  practically  over,  the  sale 
of  Baron  Vitta's  collection,  announced  for  June  23 
and  24,  having  been  postponed  until  the  autumn. 
It  may  be  useful  to  note  certain  indications  given 
by  the  sales  of  the  year  as  to  the  present  state  of 
the  picture  market. 

In  the  first  place  prices  generally  have  shown  a 
decided  though  not  very  great  tendency  to  decline  ; 
on  the  whole  they  have  been  lower  than  they  have 
been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  On  the  other 
hand  when,  as  in  the  Steengracht  sale,  pictures  of 
the  very  finest  quality  have  come  up  at  auction, 
the  prices  have  been  higher  than  ever.  The  causes 
of  this  partial  decline  are  partly  temporary  ;  trade 
generally  has  been  very  bad  in  Paris  this  year  and 
Parisian  collectors  have  bought  little  or  nothing. 
Moreover,  the  financial  crisis  in  America  has 
necessarily  had  a  great  effect  on  prices  ;  there  have 
been  very  few  American  collectors  in  Paris  and 
American  buyers  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  It  has  not  been  possible  this  year  to  say 
that  all  the  fine  pictures  go  to  America.  1  am, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  decline  in  prices 
may  be  permanent  except  for  works  of  art  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  the  prices  of  which  are  likely  to 
rise  progressively.  Thedeathof  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
will,  I  think,  have  some  effect  on  prices.  Not  only 
did  he  pay  high  prices  but  he  had  become  a  sort  of 
legend,  and  he  kept  up  the  prices  of  things  that  he 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  buying.  Everyone 
in  France  who  had  any  work  of  art  which  he 
believed  to  be  of  value,  lived  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  bought  by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
fixed  the  price  accordingly.  Small  dealers  in 
remote  country  towns  refused  offers  for  objects  of 
little  artistic  or  pecuniary  value  on  the  ground  that 
they  expected  Mr.  Morgan  in  a  week  or  two. 
There  are  other  reasons  for  anticipating  lower 


yield  in  years  to  come  all  the  results  that  their 
existence  renders  possible.  To  adhere  to  an 
antiquated  system  of  publication  for  such  works, 
simply  because  it  is  traditional,  is  a  blunder  which 
practical  men  should  avoid.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  my  protest  will  be  immediately  effective,  but 
it  has  seemed  to  me  none  the  less  worth  while  to 
make  it,  in  hopes  thereby  at  all  events  to  initiate 
discussion  of  a  problem  which  is  of  high  im- 
portance for  the  prosecution  of  that  study  of  art- 
history  in  which  so  many  readers  of  this  magazine 
take  a  prominent  interest.  The  almost  unrivalled 
excellence  of  the  work  under  consideration  gives 
point  to  my  complaint. 


prices,  except  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  The 
taste  of  collectors,  especially  American  collectors, 
is  improving  and  there  is  a  growing  disinclination 
to  buy  poor  pictures  merely  because  they  are  old. 
The  Germans  are  now  the  largest  buyers  in  Europe, 
and  they  want  good  things.  The  craze  for  the 
1 8th  century  shows  signs  of  diminishing  although 
the  works  of  the  great  artists  of  that  century,  as  of 
any  other,  are  increasing  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  pecuniary  value.  Quality  and  condition 
are  beginning  to  count  for  more  than  they  did. 
What  made  the  Steengracht  collection  so  remark- 
able was  the  quality  and  condition  of  most  of 
the  pictures.  The  examples  of  many  of  the  artists 
represented  in  the  collection  were  as  fine  as  any 
that  those  artists  have  produced ;  in  some  cases  they 
were  the  masterpieces  of  their  authors.  No  painting 
of  Adrian  Brouwer  surpasses,  if  any  equals,  the 
Snwkiiig-rooin  of  the  Steengracht  collection  ; 
Jan  Steen  and  Gabriel  Metsu  were  represented  by 
examples  showing  them  at  their  very  best,  and  the 
works  of  some  of  the  minor  masters  were  so  much 
finer  than  thoee  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
that  the  high  prices  which  they  fetched  are  not 
surprising.  Moreover,  most  of  the  pictures  had 
been  in  the  collection  for  at  least  eighty  years, 
preserved  in  conditions  which  secured  them  against 
deterioration,  and  their  condition  was  superb.  The 
majority  of  the  works  were  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  left  their  painters'  hands,  without  the  slightest 
damage  or  restoration. 

The  importance  of  quality  and  condition,  of 
which  the  Steengracht  sale  gave  positive  evidence, 
was  also  shown  in  a  negative  way  by  other  sales. 
If  the  paintings  by  El  Greco  in  the  Nemes  collec- 
tion made,  on  the  whole,  less  than  was  expected,  it 
was  because  they  were  not  all  of  the  finest  quality 
nor  in  first-rate  condition.  Some  other  pictures  in 
the  collection  had  been  over-restored  and  their 
prices  were,  in  consequence,  relatively  lower  th;in 
the  names  of  their  painters  would  have  led  one  to 
expect.  It  seems  that  the  restorations  were,  in 
most  cases,  made  after  the  pictures  passed  into  the 
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hands  of  their  late  owner.  Among  the  Grecos, 
those  which  were  in  perfect  condition  fetched 
high  prices,  for  instance  the  small  study  of  a  man's 
head  (No.  38)  for  which  the  Biida-Peslh  Museum 
paid  ;^2,42o,  ;^66o  more  than  the  experts  had  asked 
for  it,  or  No.  32,  the  head  of  Cardinal  de 
Guevara  (study  for  the  large  portrait  in  Mrs. 
H.  O.  Havemeyer's  collection),  for  which  MM. 
Bernheim-Jeune  gave  £^A^o.  The  small  and 
rather  early  portrait  of  Aloysius  Gonzaga  ^No.  29) 
for  which  M.  Kkinberger  paid  £2,04^  (;£286  more 
than  the  experts'  valuation)  is  another  picture  m 
perfect  condition.  The  average  price  of  the 
Grecos  was,  naturally,  diminished  by  the  fact  of 
there  being  so  many  in  a  single  sale,  but  they  can- 
not be  considered  cheap.  The  price  of  ;^2,86o,  for 
instance,  paid  by  M.  Bousquet  for  The  Magdalen 
(No  28),  a  very  early  work,  was  a  good  one,  and  so 
was  that  of  ;£7,6i2  paid  by  the  same  buyer  for 
The  Holy  Family  with  the  Basket  of  Fruit  (No. 
31),  a  beautiful  composition  which  would,  no 
doubt,  have  fetched  even  more  had  it  been  less 
restored. 

Other  sales  which  show  the  influence  of  con- 
dition on  prices  were  the  Kraemer  and  Fischhof 
sales.    In  the  former  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
pictures  were  over-restored  and  in  the  hitter  the 
condition  of  nearly  all  the  English  pictures,   in 
particular,  was  very  bad.    For  instance,  the  Portrait 
of  a  Princess  Royal  by  Gainsborougli,  wJiich  fetched 
only  ;^i,8o4,may  once  have  been  by  Gainsborough, 
but  nobody  would  have  known  il.     M.  Fischhof 
would  never  have  won  the  Grand  Prix  if  his  horses 
had  been  in  no  better  condition  than  many  of  his 
pictures.     The  result  of  these  circumstances  was 
that    the   prices   both   in    the   Kraemer   and    the 
Fischhof  sales  were  generally  low,  in  comparison 
with  those  usually  fetched  by  works  of  the  same 
artists.     It  was  not,  of  course,  merely  condition 
that  caused  a  large  "Constable  "  to  fetch  only  ;^44o 
and  a  "Turner"  only  £180  ;  it  is  surprismg  that 
anyone  was  found  to  pay  as  much,  for  1  believe  that 
both  these  pictures  were  actually  sold.     Why  is  it, 
I  would  ask  once  more,  that,  in  the  English  school 
alone,   the    experts   at    Parisian    auctions   should 
imagine    that    any   attribution    will    pass.      The 
"Constable"and  "Turner"  just  mentioned  were  no 
doubt  attributed  to  those  artists  in  ignorance,  but 
in  the  first  Kraemer  sale  there  was  an  interesting 
copy  of  Lawience's  famous  portrait  of  Pius  VII  at 
Windsor,  which  was  catalogued  and  offered  for 
sale  as  an  original  by  Lawrence  in  circumstances 
which  call  for  protest.     It  was  much  smaller  than 
the  original,  being  on  a  panel  measuring  46x33 
inches,  and  therefore  considerably  less  than  life- 
size.     The  catalogue  alleged  that  the  "  fortunate 
researches  of  M.  Germain  Bapst"  had  shown  that 
Lawrence  painted  three  portraits  of  the  Pope,  a 
sketch  from  nature  at   Rome  in    1819,  then  the 
picture  now  at  Windsor   and  subsequently   this 
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portrait  on  wood,  which  differs  in  certain  details 
from  the  Windsor  picture  and  which  Lawrence 
"  jealously  preserved  until  his  death  with  his  first 
sketch  ".  M.  Germain  Bapst  does  not  seem  to  have 
pursued  his  "  fortunate  researches "  quite  far 
enough  ;  otherwise  he  would  have  discovered  that 
the  portrait  of  Pius  VII  which  Lawrence  "jealously 
preserved  until  his  death"  was  described  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  sale  held  after  his  death  in  i83oasacopy 
of  the  portrait  at  Windsor  by  John  Simpson,  who 
was  for  many  years  Lawrence's  assistant.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Kraemer  picture  is  the  one  which  was  in 
Lawrence's  possession,  it  is  not  an  original  work 
of  Lawrence.  Indeed,  it  is  not  in  any  case,  as  the 
evidence  of  the  picture  itself  shows,  and  there  is 
no  sort  of  reason  to  believe  that  Lawrence  ever 
painted  a  reduced  version  of  the  portrait  at 
Windsor.  The  picture  was  sold  (or  bought  in) 
for  ;£2,882. 

To  return  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
sales,  a  remarkable  circumstance  was  the  absence 
of  American  buyers,  already  mentioned.  Very 
few  pictures  or  other  works  of  art  have  been 
bought  by  or  for  American  collectors  this  year. 
Even  in  the  Steengracht  sale  only  one  picture  was 
bought  for  America  if,  as  I  understand  is  the  case, 
Messrs.  Duveen  bought  Rembrandt's  Bathsheba 
for  Mr.  Altman  ;  this  picture,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, cost  ;^44,ooo,  a  record  price  at  auction.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  other 
pictures  will  eventually  find  their  way  to  America, 
but  most  of  the  finest  in  the  collection  have  already 
been  secured  for  Holland  or  Germany.  C  ne  was 
glad  that,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Amster- 
dam Rembrandt  Society,  the  Rijksmuseum  secured 
the  Joyous  Company  of  Jan  Steen,  the  Maternal 
Care  of  Terborch  and  the  wonderful  example  of 
Backer,  Portrait  of  a  Boy.  These  three  pictures 
c  jst  the  Rembrandt  Society  ;^33,264;  their  purchase 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  public  spirit.  The 
Metsu  was  bought  by  .M.  Kleinberger  for  a  Berlin 
collector,  Herr  Huldschinsky,  who  paid  ;f  r3.728 
for  it,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
Brouvver,  which  M.  Kleinberger  bought  on  his  own 
account  for  the  record  price  of  ^^18,766,  will  go  to 
Holland.  Many  of  the  other  important  pictures 
in  the  collection  were  bought  by  Messrs.  Frederik 
Muller  and  Co.  for  Dutch  collectors.  In  the 
Nemes  sale  many  of  the  best  pictures  were  bought 
by  German  or  Hungarian  collectors  or  dealers, 
among  the  chief  purchasers  being  Baron  Hatvany, 
Baron  Maurice  Herzog,  Herr  Kappel,  Mr.  Bohler, 
Mr.  Drey  and  Mr.  Cassirer.  So  far  as  I  can 
gather,  no  pictures  were  bought  for  England  at 
any  important  sale  this  year. 

The  Nemes  sale  confirms  the  rise  in  price  of 
works  by  Manet,  Cezanne,  and  M.  Renoir  and  of 
figure  pictures  by  Corot  which  was  shown  at  the 
Rouart  sale  last  December,  and  also  shows  a  marked 
and   quite    justifiable   increase   in   the    prices   of 
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Courbet.  The  price  of  ;^3,652  paid  by  M.  Oppen- 
heimer  on  behalf  of  Herr  Gastenberg,  of  Berhn, 
for  Lc  R'evcil  is  a  record  for  Courbet  at  auction. 
The  beautiful  Ornans  landscape  (No.  95),  for 
which  M.  Bousquet  paid  ;^2,2oo,  and  the  study  of 
a  nude  woman  (No.  98),  for  which  Baron  Hatvany 
gave  ;^i,588,  were  also  expensive  in  comparison 
with  the  prices  hitherto  fetched  by  Courbet's 
pictures,  but  not  at  all  too  dear.  All  these  pictures 
will  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  in  the  future  as 
Courbet's  merits  come  to  be  generally  recognized. 
The  pictures  by  Cezanne  also  made  record  prices  ; 
the  two  cheapest  were  the  Bnffd  (No.  86)  and  the 
smaller  painting  of  apples  (No.  87),  for  each  of 
which  Baron  Maurice  Herzog  gave  £\,']6o  ; 
M.  Pellerin  paid  ;^2,ii2  for  the  other  still-life  (No. 
85)  and  ;^i,848  for  the  excellent  landscape  (No.  89) ; 
the  small  picture  of  nude  bathers  (No.  88)  was 
bought  by  MM.  Bernheim-Jeune  for  .^1,936  and 
finally  a  Swiss  collector,  M.  Reber,  gave  ^£2,464  for 
the  Gargon  an  gikt  rouge  (No.  90). 

The  pictures  by  Manet  and  by  M.  Renoir  also 
sold  extremely  well.  Baron  Maurice  Herzog  gave 
;^3,300  for  M.  Renoir's  Hcnriot  Family  and  ;^3,o8o 
for  Manet's  Rue  de  Berne  and  M.  Oppenheimer 
bought  for  Herr  Gastenberg  the  little  picture  of 
peaches  by  Manet  (No.  iii)  for  _^i,364.  Indeed, 
the  prices  at  the  Nemes  sale  of  still-lifes  by  Manet 
and  Cezanne  were  higher  than  those  usually  paid 
for  still-lifes  by  Chardin  and  even  than  some  of  the 
prices  for  Chardins  at  the  Doucet  sale.  Another 
high  price  was  that  of  ^"1,308  for  the  small  but 
very  beautiful  still-life  by  Van  Gogh.  The  painting 
of  flowers  by  M.  Renoir  (No.  117)  was  bought  by 
Herr  Gastenberg  for  ;£i,oi2  and  Mr.  Cassirer  gave 
;^i,i74,  for  the  delightful  portrait  of  a  woman  in 
pastel  by  the  same  painter.  The  small  pastel  of 
dancers  by  M.  Degas,  for  which  M.  Cognacq  gave 
■^1,254,  was  not  dear,  for  the  pastel  is  of  very  fine 
quality,  but  the  price  was  high  in  comparison  with 
those  previously  paid.  All  these  prices  exceeded, 
in  some  cases  by  a  considerable  sum,  those  asked 
by  the  experts.  For  the  study  by  M.  Renoir  of  his 
picture  of  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette  in  the  Luxem- 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS 

THE  UNMERCIFUL  SERVANT 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 
Gentlemen, — I  was  abroad  at  the  time,  or  I 
should  have  accepted  your  invitation  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Schmidt- Degener's  interesting  letter  in  the 
June  number.  Had  I  known  that  his  deliberate 
judgment  was  in  favour  of  the  authorship  of 
Bernhard  Fabritius  I  should  not  have  referred  to 
what  I  understood  in  conversation  to  be  his  first 
idea,  namely,  that  the  picture  was  the  work  of 
Carel.  I  fully  agree,  by  the  way,  with  his  admi- 
ration for  the  portrait  by  the  latter  in  the  Boymans 
Museum  ;  the  pupil   there  gave  his   reading  of  a 


bourg  the  experts  asked  ^528,  but  MM.  Levesque 
&  Cie.  quite  rightly  paid  ^"752  for  it. 

As  at  the  Rouart  sale,  many  of  those  present 
showed  surprise  and  even  indignation  at  the  prices 
given  for  the  works  of  these  modern  artists,  especi- 
ally Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh,  but  there  is  really  no 
reason  for  surprise.  Not  only  will  these  prices  be 
maintained,  but  much  higher  prices  will  be  paid  in 
future. 

Messrs.  Levesque  are  holding  at  their  gallery  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  a  retrospective  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Thomas  Couture,  who  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  master  of  Manet, 
with  whom  his  relations  were  strained.  Couture, 
who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche 
and  of  Baron  Gros,  was  born  in  1815  and 
died  in  1879.  The  collection  of  his  paintings 
and  drawings  which  MM.  Levesque  have  brought 
together  is  a  representative  one  which  enables 
a  definite  judgment  to  be  given  on  his  work. 
It  shows  him  to  have  been  an  artist  with  a 
great  mastery  of  technique  and  no  personality. 
Sometimes  his  paintings  show  the  influence  of  the 
i8th  century ;  one  is  a  Lepicie  and  another  a 
Chardin  ;  sometimes  the  influence  of  David  or 
Prud'hon  is  very  marked  ;  in  other  cases — for 
example,  in  a  little  oil  sketch  which  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  exhibition — there  is  quite  a  modern 
feeling.  It  is  curious  that  an  artist  trained  in  the 
David  school  should  sometimes  have  reverted  to 
the  iSth  century,  which  that  school  despised  ;  but 
so  it  is. 

An  exhibition  of  Impressionist  artists  is  an- 
nounced at  the  Galerie  Manzi-Joyant  and  will 
remain  open  until  July  loth.  It  will  include  works 
by  Cezanne,  M.  Degas,  M.  Guillaumin,  Manet,  M. 
Claude  Monet,  Berthe  Morisot,  Sisley,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  and  Miss  Cassatt.  MM.  Stettiner  have 
held  an  exhibition  of  the  French  drawings  from 
Mr.  Heseltine's  collection,  which  was  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  public.  M.  Leonce  Rosenberg  is 
showing  at  his  new  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Baume 
his  fine  collection  of  Gothic  and  Persian  miniatures. 

R.  E.  D. 


particular  kind  of  Rembrandt  with  astonishing 
force  and  effect.  But  where  is  the  picture  by 
Bernhard  that  equals  this  single  figure,  and  where 
is  the  composition  by  any  pupil  of  Rembrandt 
that  does  not  fall  miserably  below  the  standard  of 
The  Unmerciful  Servant  f  Details  may  be  criticized 
in  the  painting,  but  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  crea- 
tion in  action,  rhythm,  plastic  force,  design  of 
lighting  that  differs  in  kind  from  any  pupil's  pro- 
duction, so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  But  I 
will  say  no  more  on  that  head  till  Mr.  Schmidt- 
Degener's  case  for  Bernhard  Fabritius  appears  in 
print. 
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A  word,  however,  about  the  drawing  in  the 
Amsterdam  Print-Room.  Mr.  Schmidt-Degener 
says  it  is  not  now  generally  believed  to  be  by 
Rembrandt,  and  sets  it  down  as  a  copy,  and  a 
feeble  one,  from  the  picture.  There  is  respectable 
authority  in  favour  of  Rembrandt's  authorship 
(De  Groot,  Moes,  etc.),  but  no  one,  I  admit,  would 
be  likely  to  call  it  a  good  drawing  for  Rembrandt ; 
with  a  certain  elaboration  of  detail  it  is  weak  at  the 
constructive  points  (some  of  the  shading,  it  may  be 
noted,  has  been  added  in  another  ink).  But  what- 
ever it  is,  the  drawing  is  not  a  copy  from  the 
picture.  It  is  a  rudimentary  idea  for  it,  enormously 
improved  in  the  final  shape.  The  main  dramatic 
points  have  been  determined  in  the  gestures  of 
the  two  leading  figures,  and  the  general  relation 
of  the  others,  with  some  doubt  about  the  nearest  of 
the  three.  But  in  the  sketch  the  figures  are  full- 
length,  and  the  author  is  not  happy  about  the  line 
of  their  feet ;  the  straight  line  of  their  heads,  too, 
needs  revising,  and  the  nearly  equal  slices  of  space 
to  right  and  left  of  the  composition.     All  this  was 

REVIEWS 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Ancient    Sculptures 
Preserved  in  the  Municipal  Collections 

OF  Rome.  The  sculptures  of  the  Museo  Capitolino,  by 
Members  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  Edited  by  H. 
Sti'ART  Jones.  Parti,  text,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  viir  +  420;  Part  11, 
royal  4to,  94  collotype  plates.  Price :  together.  63s.  net 
(819.25).  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press ;  London :  Henry 
Frowde. 

Any  observant  frequenter  of  museums  must  have 
noticed  that  the  air  of  boredom  which  is  worn 
by  the  majority  of  the  visitors  is  distinctly  more 
perceptible  in  the  galleries  of  ancient  sculpture 
than  in  other  places.  That  is  doubtless  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  sculpture  makes  a  less  direct 
appeal  than,  say,  painting  to  the  untrained  eye. 
But  the  boredom  is  too  often  not  confined  to  the 
untrained  observer,  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  sculp- 
ture that  any  but  first-rate  work  is  apt  to  be  dull, 
whereas  a  picture  that  is  nowhere  near  the  first 
rank  may  please  for  many  minor  reasons.  It 
follows  that  almost  every  sculpture-gallery  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  stuff  that  is  of  interest  to 
nobody  except  the  archa3ologist ;  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  those  older  collections 
which  represent  the  taste  of  the  i8th  century  for 
lifeless  Roman  copies  of  Greek  originals.  In  such 
collections,  too,  erroneous,  sometimes  grotesque, 
restoration  plays  an  important  part.  It  is  this 
that  makes  most  of  the  older  galleries  so  depress- 
ing ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  on  visiting  the 
Terme  at  Rome  after  the  other  galleries  one  feels 
like  going  from  a  stuffy  room  into  the  fresh  air. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  plates  which 
are  issued  in  illustration  of  the  admirable  catalogue 
which  lies  before  us  should  convey  a  little  of  that 
sense  of  depression  ;   a  sense  which  is  perhaps 
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corrected  ;  the  figures  cut  off  at  the  knees,  the 
spacing  altered,  and  the  nearest  figure  on  the  right, 
with  the  addition  of  his  morion,  made  to  vary  the 
line  of  heads,  to  balance  the  figure  on  the  left,  and 
to  furnish  a  vertical  starting-point  for  the  greater 
thrust  forward  of  the  "  unmerciful  servant ".  No 
one  could  have  made  the  drawing  by  way  of 
improvement  on  the  composition  of  the  picture, 
and  no  copyist  could  have  turned  the  soldier  into 
the  figure  of  the  sketch  or  altered  the  composition 
so  much  in  other  ways.  The  priority  of  the 
sketch,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  in  question,  and  I 
make  Mr.  Schmidt-Degener  a  present  of  any 
advantage  its  weaknesses  give  him  in  his  argument 
about  the  picture.  But  even  if  Rembrandt's 
authorship  of  the  sketch  were  abandoned  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  have  to  bring  him  in  to  compose 
from  it  the  rhythm  of  the  picture,  in  default  of 
evidence  that  another  Dutch  painter  has  displayed 
any  such  power. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  S.  MacColl, 


enhanced  by  the  collotype  process  which  has 
been  employed.  For  experience  seems  to  show 
that  collotype  is  not  suitable  for  the  reproduction 
of  sculpture  in  the  round,  although  admirable  for 
low  relief.  The  absence  of  gradation,  and  the 
reduction  of  all  shadows  deeper  than  a  half  tone 
to  a  solid  black,  is  fatal  to  objects  the  value  of 
which  depends  entirely  on  such  gradation.  But 
photogravure  was,  for  financial  reasons,  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  we  have  been  spared  the  horrors 
of  half-tone  blocks  on  shiny  paper  ;  so  that  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  instead  of  grumbling.  The 
Capitoline  Museum  contains  a  fair  share  of  good 
works  of  art,  or  copies  of  great  originals,  such  as 
the  Dying  Gaul ;  the  Cupid  Stringing  his  Bow  ;  the 
Cowering  Psyclie ;  the  so-called  Seated  Agrlppina  ; 
the  Tii'o  Centaurs  by  Aristeas  and  Papias ;  the 
Wounded  Amazon  ;  or  the  Praxitelean  Faun.  But 
somehow  it  is  not  to  these  that  one  turns  so 
much  as  to  the  altar  of  Sol  Sanctissimus  with  its 
unpretentious  and  pleasing,  if  puzzling,  reliefs 
(Plate  9)  ;  to  the  altar  dedicated  by  T.  Albanius 
Principianus,  with  its  personification  of  a  great 
road  on  one  side,  and  Fortuna  redux  on  the 
other,  and  the  genial  inscriptions  SALVOS  IRE 
and  SALVOS  VENIRE  ;  to  the  podgy  figure  of 
the  two-year-old  C.  Aurunceius  Primitivus  on  his 
cippus  (Plate  10)  ;  to  the  ash-urn  of  D.  Lucilius 
Felix  (Plate  26),  with  its  delightful  thiasos  of 
Erotes  ;  to  some  excellent  portrait-busts,  such  as 
that  expressive  one  of  Julia  Synegoris  (Plate  33) ; 
or  to  pretty  trifles  like  the  relief  of  the  woman 
teaching  a  cat  to  dance  to  her  lyre  (Plate  63). 
For  these  bring  us  into  much  closer  contact  with 
the  average  Roman  than  do  the  more  pretentious 
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renderings  of  outworn  Greek  ideas  by  mechanical 
copyists,  and  they  have  a  freshness  in  which  the 
more  monnmentai  works  are  ahnost  wholly  lack- 
ing. This  is  hardly  the  place  to  enter  into 
detailed  criticism  of  the  text,  and  most  of  us  will 
be  content  to  take  the  editor,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  "  Romanists"  of  his  generation,  for  our 
guide,  not  to  mention  the  strong  staff  of  scholars 
who  have  assisted  him.  We  prefer  to  offer  our 
congratulations  without  reserve  to  the  British 
School  of  Rome  on  this  most  solid  achievement, 
and  to  express  our  hope  that  the  Catalogues  of 
the  Conservatori  Museum  and  the  Magazzino 
Archeologico  may  follow  without  undue  delay. 

G.  F.  H. 

The  Wood  Family  of  Burslem.  a  brief  biography 

of  those  of  its  members  who  were  sculptors,  modellers 
and  potters.  By  Frank  Falkner.  Chapman  &  H.ill,  Ltd. 
2  guine.is  net. 
If  the  broad  outlines  of  our  ceramic  history  are 
now  fairly  clearly  defined,  there  still  remain  many 
gaps  to  ill!  and  much  detail  to  be  elabor.ited  by 
enthusiasts  who  have  made  some  particular  de- 
partment of  the  subject  specially  their  own.  Mr. 
Falkner's  book  shows  that  he  is  one  of  these 
enthusiasts  and  that  he  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
rounding  off  that  part  of  the  work  which  centres 
on  Staffordshire  figures.  For  the  story  of  the 
Wood  family  is  mainly  the  story  of  a  succession 
of  potters  and  modellers  to  whom  old  Stafford- 
shire pottery  at  its  most  interesting  period  owes 
many  of  its  attractive  features.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  commoner  types  of  earthenware  figur- 
ines and  cottage  ornaments,  the  most  fastidious 
critics  will  admit  the  merit  of  that  comprehensive 
group  with  which  the  name  of  Ralph  Wood  is  usually 
associated.  It  consists  of  no  mere  vapid  repetitions 
of  Meissen  models  taken  second  hand  from  Bow 
and  Chelsea.  The  Ralph  Wood  figures  have  a 
decided  character  due  to  their  spirited  modelling, 
their  originality  and,  in  the  earlier  issues  at  any 
rate,  their  pleasing  scheme  of  coloured  glazes 
which  is  so  well  illustrated  by  the  Hudibras  in 
Mr.  Falkner's  frontispiece.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  Ralph  Wood  series  repre- 
sents the  united  talent  of  the  brothers  Ralph  and 
Aaron  Wood  and  the  clever  French  modeller  John 
Voyez.  But  though  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Falkner's 
excellent  illustrations  consists  of  figures  and 
groups,  there  were  other  departments  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  Wood  brothers,  if  not  so 
obviously,  was  none  the  less  potently  felt.  Both 
were  skilful  "  block  cutters,"  and  we  read  that 
Aaron  was  "modeller  to  all  the  potters  in  Stafford- 
shire at  the  latter  end  of  the  time  that  white  ware 
or  white  stoneware  was  made".  A  few  signed 
blocks  or  models  alone  survive  (one  is  illustrated 
on  Plate  xxv  of  the  book),  but  we  may  infer  that 
many  of  the  best  saltglaze  and  Whieldon  wares 
owe   their  quaint   forms   to   the   Wood   designs. 


The  last  of  the  Wood  potters,  Enoch,  claims  our 
respect  as  a  public-spirited  and  philanthropic 
citizen  no  less  than  as  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  busts  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield.  He  was 
moreover  an  antiquary  and  a  conscientious  com- 
piler of  notes  and  diaries  which  Mr.  Falkner  has 
put  to  excellent  use.  Mr.  Falkner  is  master  of  his 
subject  and  speaks  with  the  first-hand  knowledge 
of  a  mature  collector.  His  book  is  full  of  valuable 
material,  from  the  fascinating  map  of  the  Potteries 
in  1750  in  the  opening  pages  to  the  laboriously 
compiled  list  of  Ralph  Wood's  numbered  moulds 
at  the  end.  The  illustrations  are  copious  and 
well  executed,  and  a  short  introduction  by  Mr. 
William  Burton  lends  the  text  additional  weight. 

R.  L.  H. 

Reviews  and  Appreciations  of  Some  Old  Italian 

Masters.     By  Herbert  Cook,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    Heinemann, 

IDS.  net. 
This  is  a  collection  of  articles,  in  a  very  acceptable 
form,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, The  Burlington  Magazine  and  other  periodicals. 
There  are  fifteen  in  all,  and  they  are  thoroughly 
well  illustrated  with  forty-eight  half-tone  plates  and 
a  photogravure  frontispiece  of  Leonardo's  cartoon 
at  Burlington  House,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  first  article.  If  they  were  merely  "  notes"  on 
Leonardo  or  Titian — as  two-thirds  of  them  are 
modestly  stated  to  be — they  might  not  perhaps  have 
been  considered  worth  reprinting ;  but  they  are 
much  more,and  the  volume  is  full  enough  of  sugges- 
tion and  consideration  to  make  it  a  very  acceptable 
addition  to  any  library.  More  than  this,  it  is  just 
close  enough  to  the  borderland  of  controversy, 
now  and  again,  to  iinpart  to  the  perusal  of  it  a  lively 
sense  of  somebody  (not  ourselves)  being  in  danger. 
Happily,  however,  the  author's  views  are  suggested 
rather  than  asserted,  so  that  whether  we  agree  with 
them  or  not  they  make  a  very  agreeable  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  several  interesting  and  more 
or  less  important  points.  Nothing  could  be  more 
admirably  stated,  for  example,  than  Mr.  Cook's  case 
for  altering  the  supposed  date  of  the  birth  of  Titian, 
and  his  reply  to  Dr.  Gronau's  objections  to  it.  Here 
is  a  question  of  real  moment  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Titian  and  Giorgione,  not  merely  a 
point  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  positive  proof — such  as  existed  in  the  case  of 
Whistler  when  he  stoutly  disclaimed  his  nation- 
ality— it  is  only  by  suggestive  criticism,  and  a 
wary  acceptance  of  secondary  evidence  that  the 
truth  is  likely  to  be  approached.  Mr.  Cook  has 
certainly  not  strained  this  evidence  beyond  its 
capabilities  for  helping  his  view — except  perhaps 
in  the  negative  point  about  Titian  not  describing 
himself  as  maestro— ior  in  questioning  the  literal 
accuracy  of  Titian's  statements  about  his  old  age  in 
the  two  letters  to  Philip  II,  he  omits  to  point  out 
that  in  the  one  Titian  writes  "  not  having  for 
eighteen  years  past  received  a  qnaltrino"  and  in 
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the  other,  dated  nearly  five  years  later,  "twenty 
years  have  elapsed  and  I  have  never  had  my 
recompense  ".  As  this  is  not  a  question  of 
painting,  but  simply  of  conflicting  evidence,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  it  submitted  to 
counsel — or  even  to  a  jury,  for  a  decision.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  these  loosely  worded 
appeals  for  generosity  would  be  considered  very 
poor  evidence  of  such  abnormal  old  age  without 
some  corroboration  nlitiiide,  and  as  there  is  not 
only  none,  but  actually  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  almost  impossible  lo  take  them  any  more 
hterally  when  stating  his  age  at  ninety-five  than 
when  mentioning  eighteen  and  twenty  years 
respectively  as  the  dates  of  Philip's  last  contribu- 
tion to  his  means — one  of  which  must  be  three 
years  out,  according  to  the  dates  of  his  letters. 
The  story  of  Titian's  portrait  of  Laura  de  Dianti, 
which  is  now  at  Doughty  House,  is  another  very 
interesting  member  of  the  group — but  they  are 
all  well  worth  reprinting.  R.  D. 

P.   VERGILI     MARONIS    Opera.      Reprinted   after  the 

text  of  the  Corpus  Poetarum  L.itinorum,  J  P.  Postgate  ed. 

2  vols.  Michalet  boards.  Lee  Warner.  £i  iis.6d.net. 
We  have  already  praised  highly  (Burlington  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  XVIII,  p.  62,  &  XX,  p.  52)  Mr.  Herbert 
Home's  beautiful  type,  the  careful  printing,  the 
solid  paper,  the  general  fine  production  and  the 
learned  editing  of  the  poems  of  Horace,  and  of 
Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  the  two  former 
publications  of  this  admirable  series,  "  Scriptorum 
Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Riccardiana ".  The 
present  edition  of  Virgil  in  two  volumes,  precisely 
uniform  with  the  others,  should  be  even  more 
highly  appreciated  than  its  predecessors.  Though 
the  world  has  transferred  Virgil's  supreme  title  of 
honour  to  the  greater  successor  who  conferred  it, 
Virgil,  among  all  the  poets  known  to  Dante, 
was  most  deservedly  "I'altissimo ",  even  though 
he  be  less  exquisite  than  Catullus,  less  comfort- 
able than  Horace,  and  less  influential  over  the 
fine  arts  than  Ovid.  Nor  has  the  personality  of 
any  classic  poet  commanded  so  much  reverence 
not  only  in  the  Roman  world,  but  throughout  the 
second  period  of  Christianity  and  the  Middle 
Ages.  G.  T.  L. 

History  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate.    Being  an 

account  of  the  origin,  growth  and  decay  of  the  Industry  and  of 
the  Antique  Silver  and  White  or  Britannia  metal  trade.  .  .  . 
By  Fkedkuick  Bkaduuky.  Macmillan.  42s. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  the  late  Lord  Leighton, 
P.R.A.,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Art  Congress  at  Liverpool,  spoke 
of  the  specimens  of  handicraft  revealed  by  homes 
in  Pompeii,  articles  of  the  most  ordinary  domestic 
use.  His  words  are  worth  repetition,  as  follows  : 
"In  all  this  mass  of  manifold  material  perhaps 
the  most  marked  characteristic  is  not  the  high  level 
of  executive  merit  it  reveals,  high  as  that  level  is, 
but  the  amazing  wealth  of  idea,  the  marvellous 
intellectual  activity  brought  to  bear  on  what  we 


may  now  call  objects  of  industrial  art — whatever 
that  may  mean — in  this  outpost  of  Greek  civiliz- 
ation. These  accumulated  appliances  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  pantry  form  a  museum  of  art — a 
museum  of  art  of  inexhaustible  fascination  ;  and 
not  only  does  this  vast  collection  of  necessary 
things  contain  nothing  ugly,  but  it  displays,  as  I 
have  just  said,  an  amazing  wealth  of  ideas;  each 
bowl,  each  lamp,  each  spoon  almost,  is  an  indi- 
vidual work  of  art,  a  separate  and  distinct  concep- 
tion, a  special  birth  of  the  joy  in  creation  in  a 
genuine  artist.  But,  above  all,  let  us  bear  this  main 
fact  in  mind — ilie  absence  there  of  any  ugly  thing." 
The  memory  of  these  words  has  been  recalled 
by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bradbury's  fine  book  on  old 
Sheffield  plate.  The  greater  part  of  the  19th 
century  was  associated  with  the  triumph  of  what 
Lord  Leighton  would  call  ugly  things.  These 
perversions  of  taste  would  be  unintelligible  were 
it  not  that  they  have  become  sufficiently  ingrained 
in  the  British  race  to  make  their  total  extinction 
impossible.  It  is  distressing,  for  instance,  to  turn 
from  the  illustrated  pages  of  Mr.  Bradbury's  book 
to  those  in  the  printed  circulars  issued  by  the 
great  emporiums  of  cheap  household  furniture. 
One  hopeful  sign,  however,  has  been  the  revival 
of  interest  in  old  Sheffield  plate,  one  of  the  best 
products  of  our  true  native  industry.  The  whole 
history  of  Sheffield  plate  affords  proof  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  an  object  of  ordinary  domestic 
use  to  be  ugly  ;  that  the  sole  cause  for  existence 
of  such  ugly  objects  is  the  ignorance  or  gross 
appetite  of  those  who  use  them  ;  and  that  objects 
of  simple  convenience  combined  with  artistic 
design  can  be  produced  as  rapidly  and  as  cheaply, 
if  not  more  cheaply,  as  those  which  are  pretentious 
or  vulgar,  and  have  no  claim  at  all  but  cheapness. 
Mr.  Bradbury  has  no  new  story  to  tell,  but  the 
history  of  old  Sheffield  plate  cannot  have  been 
put  before  the  public  in  a  more  instructive  and 
attractive  form,  or  by  a  writer  better  fitted  by 
experience  and  family  tradition  to  perform  this 
task.  The  lay  reader  can  now  follow  every  stage 
of  the  various  methods  of  combining  metals 
known  as  plating.  As  in  other  trades,  the  cheaper 
and  more  expeditious  the  method,  the  greater  the 
sacrifice  in  design  and  taste,  and  when  the  cheaper 
and  easier  process  of  electro-plating  was  perfected, 
the  art  was  quickly  debased.  Even  electro-plating, 
however,  shows  healthy  signs  of  reverting  to  the 
simpler  and  purer  designs  of  earlier  English 
artists.  Our  silversmiths  no  longer  rely  upon 
mere  ostentation  and  bulk  to  impress  the  buyer. 
Much  of  this  improvement  in  taste  has  been  due 
to  the  revival  of  old  Sheffield,  and  those  persons 
who  are  really  interested  will  find  Mr.  Bradbury's 
book  indispensable.  Sheffield  cutlery  has  been 
famous  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  nothing 
but  the  ignoble  competition  of  cheapness  has  been 
able  as   yet   to  dethrone  this   English   industry. 
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Sheffield,  however,  owes  a  great  debt,  gladly  recog- 
nized, to  Thomas  Boulsover,  who  discovered  not 
only  that  metals  could  be  united  by  fusion,  but 
that  the  joined  metals  of  silver  and  copper  could 
be  lengthened  indefinitely  under  pressure.  Joseph 
Hancock,  Samuel  Roberts,  Matthew  Boulton,  are 
names  unfamiliar  outside  Sheffield  itself,  but  their 
work  and  its  influence  has  penetrated  to  many  a 
household  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  We 
have  not  space  enough  to  dwell  longer  on  so 
fascinating  a  subject,  and  one  within  the  reach  of 
the  most  ordinary  comprehension.  A  few  mis- 
prints, "  Chantry  "  for  Chaiitrcy,  "  Rundell  and 
Bridges"  for  Rundell  and  Bridge,  and  the  like 
should  be  corrected  if  the  book  reaches  a  second 
edition.  L.  C. 

DasgoldeneGewand  der  Konigin Margareta 

in    der    Domkirche   zu    Uppsala.      Von  Agnes  Branting. 
Stockholm  :  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Soners  Furlag. 

This  handsomely  presented  and  well-illustrated 
broclntre  of  27  pp.  quarto  gives  an  account  of  a 
queenly  robe  of  gold  and  of  purple  silk,  dating  from 
the  14th  century,  and  now  preserved  with  other 
votive  garments  of  secular  origin  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Upsala  in  Sweden.  The  authoress,  on  whom 
the  task  devolved  to  "  sort  "  the  contents  of  the 
te.xtile  department  of  the  Cathedral  treasury,  used 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  technical 
examination  of  the  piece,  the  results  of  which  she 
has  committed  to  print.  The  dress,  which  she 
considers  unique  in  its  softness  and  opulence  of 
fabric,  consists  in  a  close-fitting  body  and  a  flowing 
skirt,  and  was  at  any  rate  partially  lined  with  linen. 
It  maybe  noted  that  this  division  into  two  of  the 
originally  single  robe  is  a  fashion  that  according 
to  some  authorities  did  not  come  in  till  a  century 
after  the  date  ascribed  by  the  authoress  to  the 
vestment.  It  had  the  peculiarity  that  it  was  at 
least  a  foot  longer  in  front  than  it  was  behind, 
and  must  have  been  worn  with  a  long  mantle 
that  would  give  the  effect  of  a  train.  The 
technical  description  of  the  fabric  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows  :  Into  a  warp  of  deep  violet-purple 
threads  of  fine  silk  there  are  inwoven  weft  threads 
of  the  same  material  and  threads  of  gold  made  by 
winding  strips  of  gilded  silver  round  filaments  of 
yellow  silk.  With  these  golden  threads  a  pattern  is 
formed  of  the  pomegranate  type,  and  this  is  drawn 
out  on  one  of  the  plates,  while  a  coloured  plate 
gives  some  idea  of  the  artistic  effect.  It  may  be 
worth  noting  that  we  have  here  the  normal  modern 
technique  of  using  strips  of  gilded  silver,  which 
is  not  only  economical  but  of  advantage  through 
the  ductability  of  silver,  which  is  greater  even  than 
that  of  gold.  In  the  Durham  embroideries  of 
about  910  A.D.  the  strips  wound  round  the  silken 
threads  are  of  pure  gold,  while  the  gold  woven  into 
the  fabric  found  in  the  Taplow  barrow  and  dating 
about  600  A.D.  is  used  in  flat  metallic  strips  and 
not  wound  round  a  thread  at  all.  G.  B.  B. 


LES    SCULPTEURS    FRANgAIS     DU    XI 11^    SifeCLE 

(LesMaitres  de  I'Art).    Par  Louise  Pillion.     8vo.    Paris: 
Librairie  Plon.     3.50  fr. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  important 
subject  of  the  figure  sculpture  of  the  13th  century 
in  France  has  hitherto  remained  without  its 
monograph,  a  want  which  it  is  the  design  of  the 
work  under  notice  to  supply.  The  development 
of  the  art  is  here  traced  through  its  emancipation 
from  the  archaism  of  the  12th  century  to  the 
"  sovereign  liberty  "  it  attained  by  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  In  this  respect  the  writer  tries  to 
establish  a  parallel  between  the  evolution  of  classic 
Greek  sculpture  on  the  one  hand  and  medi?eval 
French  on  the  other.  But  there  may  be  danger  in 
trying  to  press  an  analogy  or  a  generalization  too 
far.  Thus  the  thesis  of  the  first  chapter,  "  The  13th- 
century  Cathedral,  the  Expression  of  the  French 
Spirit,  and  the  Symbol  of  National  Unity",  is  on 
the  face  of  it  unhistorical,  since  France  was  not  one 
nor  united  for  at  least  two  centuries  later  under 
Louis  XL  The  cathedral  sculptures  at  Senlis, 
Laon,  Sens,  Paris,  Chartres,  Amiens,  Reims  and 
Bourges  are  the  principal  ones  described  and 
classified  by  the  writer.  For  some  reason  the 
Passion  of  Christ  is  rarely  chosen  as  the  subject 
of  sculptured  representation  during  this  period, 
though  the  tortures  of  Christian  martyrs  are  of  no 
uncommon  occurrence.  An  interesting  chapter 
deals  with  the  organization  of  sculptors'  work- 
shops, the  social  condition  and  professional 
training  of  the  artist,  and  the  extent  of  influence 
respectively  exerted  by  individualism  and  by 
tradition  ;  whilst  another  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  subjects  of  technique,  form,  costumes  and 
drapery,  and  applied  polychrome  decoration. 
The  twenty-four  plates  of  half-tones  are  for  the 
most  part  admirably  clear  ;  and  the  work  con- 
cludes with  a  careful  list  of  sculptured  works  of 
the  period  still  extant  throughout  France ;  and, 
lastly,  a  bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  an  index, 

A.  V. 
Die  beiden  Wurzeln  der  Kruzifixdarstel- 
LUNG("ZurGeschichte  des  Auslandes",  Heft  98) 
Dr.  Bela  Lazar.  Strasburg  :  Heitz&  Miindel.  Three  plates, 
41  pp.  M.3.50, 
Dr  BEla  has  written  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
monograph,  examining  a  single  iconographic 
subject  in  the  light  of  a  broad  psyciiological 
principle  developed  after  the  manner  of  Riegl. 
The  employment,  at  tlie  outset,  of  a  deductive 
method  makes  a  certain  demand  upon  the  reader, 
since  the  attention  must  be  steadily  concentrated 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  relief  of  illustration 
comes  chiefly  in  the  later  part,  but  the  subject  gains 
in  unity  and  comprehensiveness  what  it  loses  in 
ease  of  assimilation.  Perhaps  the  most  s.ilient 
feature  of  tiie  work  lies  in  the  uncompromising 
rejection  of  the  usual  theory  which  excludes 
representations  of  the  Crucifixion  from  the  first 
three  centuries  of  our  era.     In  this  part  of  the 
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essay  hypothesis  and  inductive  material  together 
lead  to  a  plausible  conclusion  ;  but  there  are 
points,  such  as  the  dating  of  certain  ivory  carvings, 
where  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  entirely 
escaped  the  danger  inherent  in  the  imsupported 
deductive  method.  He  has,  however,  produced  a 
study  which  compels  reflection  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  future  writers  upon  the  subject. 

O.  M.  D. 
KUNST  UNDHeILIGE,  ein  ikonographisches  Handbuch  zui- 

Erklarung  derWerke  der  italienischen  unddeutsclien  Kunst  ; 

M.  LiEFMANX.    Jena:    Eugen  Diederichs,   Brosch.,  5.50 M., 

gebund.,  6,80  M. 
Unfortunately  the  author  of  this  book  makes  a 
few  glaring  mistakes  {e.^.  p.  15,  re  Dionysius's 
order  of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  and,  much  worse, 
p.  118  re  the  first  sentence  of  the  Apocalypse), 
which  disincline  a  reader  from  accepting  other 
statements  that  cannot  .-be  verified  at  sight,  but 
it  has  a  very  great  deal  to  recommend  it  in  every 
other  respect.  It  is  not,  like  so  many  others,  a 
bare  list  of  persons  and  emblems,  but  also  a  con- 
venient dictionary  of  scenes,  devotions  and  subjects 
common  in  Christian  art,  as  well  as  of  persons 
and  emblems.  It  includes  familiar  series  of 
which  the  exact  components  easily  slip  the 
memory,  such  as  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Rosary,  the  joys  and  Sorrows  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Fourteen  Holy  Helpers.  It 
also  notices  local  culls  and  customs  not  easy  to 
find  elsewhere,  and  attemps  some  differentiation 
of  the  vestments  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  habits 
of  the  religious  orders,  by  which  they  can  be 
recognized  in  representation,  but  it  gives  no  refer- 
ences to  authorities  and  includes  a  few  names 
without  distinctive  attributes.  This  is  irrelevant 
in  a  book  especially  intended  to  remind  German 
readers  of  the  forgotten  significance  of  emblems. 
Further  experience  should  enable  the  author  to 
include  and  omit  more  discreetly.  G.  L.  T. 

Summary  OF  AND  Index  TO  VVaaGEN.   By  Algernon 

Graves,  F.S. A.  A.  Graves,  Limited  to  125  copies.  ;^io  los. 
All  those  persons  whose  work  in  the  practice  or 
study  of  art  compels  them  to  consult  books  of 
reference  have  already  had  more  than  one  occasion 
for  gratitude  to  Mr.  Algernon  Graves  for  his  in- 
valuable index-publications  of  the  catalogues  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  British  Association,  and  other 
exhibitions  in  bygone  days.  Seeking  for  a  new 
world  to  conquer,  and  a  new  field  in  which  to 
exercise  an  energy  and  industry  of  almost  un- 
paralleled activity,  Mr.  Graves  has  bethought  him- 
self of  a  well-known  work  of  reference  known  as 
Waagen's  "Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain". 
Dr.  Gustav  'Friedrich  Waagen  (1794-1868)  was 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Pictures  at  Berlin, 
and  made  more  than  one  journey  throughout  this 
kingdom,  visiting  the  palaces  and  mansions  in 
which  at  that  date  so  many  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  world's  paintings  were  then  enjoying  an 
honoured  and  dignified  repose.     The  notes  which 


he  took  on  his  travels  were  published  by  him  in  a 
work  of  three  volumes  in  1854,  and  a  supplemental 
volume  in  1857.  These  four  volumes  were  for 
many  years  a  standard  work  of  reference. 
Although  hardly  possessed  of  the  knowledge  and 
instincts  which  are  necessary  for  the  equipment 
of  a  modern  art-critic.  Dr.  Waagen  was  a  pioneer 
in  his  own  line,  and  his  shortcomings  should  not 
be  reckoned  up  against  him.  His  book  has  now 
little  more  than  antiquarian  interests,  tempered  by 
the  melancholy  engendered  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  countless  paintings  which  Waagen  then 
saw  and  which  have  now  left  this  country  for  ever. 
Mr.  Graves  does  not  purport  to  give  a  critical  study 
of  Waagen's  materials,  only  an  index  to  replace 
the  very  confusing  index  published  in  the  original 
work.  Out-of-date  ascriptions,  errors  in  nomen- 
clature and  the  like  belong  to  the  date  of  original 
publication.  In  some  cases  we  might  wish  that 
Mr.  Graves  could  have  corrected  them  in  foot- 
notes, so  as  to  run  no  danger  of  the  suspicion  that 
he  is  hardly  up  to  date  himself.  In  some 
cases,  as  for  instance  the  pictures  in  the  royal 
collections,  pictures  are  indexed  twice  over  without 
anything  to  show  that  the  entries  refer  to  the  same 
pictures.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  take 
advantage  of  such  instances  to  criticize  unfavour- 
ably a  book  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  assist 
and  facilitate  the  work  of  modern  art-students, 
by  many  of  whom  the  name  of  Mr.  Algernon 
Graves  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

L.  C. 

New  York  und  Boston,    von  morton  h.  berkath. 

Mit    143   Abbildiingen.      (Beriihrnte   Kunststatten,   Bd.  58.) 
Leipzig  :  E.  A.  Seemann,  pp.  178.    4  M. 

Mr.  Bernath's  little  book  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  most  readers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  even  to  those  who  have  been  watching 
of  late  years  the  continual  stream  of  antiquities 
and  Old  Masters  that  sets  towards  the  United 
States.  Had  it  been  possible  to  touch  in  the  same 
volume  on  private  collections,  the  effect  would 
have  been  still  more  striking.  However,  the  public 
galleries  (with  the  private  objects  on  loan  in  them) 
atTord  plenty  of  material  of  all  kinds,  and  Mr. 
Bernath  deals  with  the  manifold  subjects  involved 
with  sympathy  and  knowledge.  The  space  at  his 
command  naturally  does  not  allow  him  to  add 
much  that  is  new  to  science,  but  he  finds  oppor- 
tunity to  make  various  suggestions  which  will 
have  to  be  considered,  such  as  that  of  a  French 
origin  for  Mr.  Frick's  Pieta  attributed  to  Antonello 
da  Messina.  The  last  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to 
American  art.  Although  it  is  not  to  see  this  that 
most  of  Mr.  Bernath's  readers  pine,  a  few  more 
illustrations  would  have  been  welcome  in  this 
section,  since  the  earlier  painters  of  the  American 
school  (except  when  they  really  belonged  to  the 
English  school,'like  West)  are  hardly  known  here  at 
all.    In  a  second  edition  the  misprint  in  Whistler's 
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name  on  pp.  i68,  169  should  be  corrected,  and  a 
line  might  be  inserted  mentioning  the  fact  that 
Boston  and  New  York  possess  two  hne  collections 
of  Greek  coins.  Of  the  three  terracottas  illustrated 
from  the  Lecuyer  Collection  at  Brooklyn,  but  one 
is  above  suspicion  ;  The  Baccliic  Procession  is  a 
grotesque  forgery,  and  the  QLdipus  and  Electra 
(why  not  Antigone  ?)  is  only  less  obviously  false. 
But  this  is  the  only  serious  mistake  we  have 
noticed  in  an  excellent  little  book.  G.  F.  H. 

ALBRECHT  DURER.  His  Life  and  a  selection  of  his 
Works,  with  explanatory  comments  by  Dr.  F.  NCchter  : 
translated  from  the  German  by  I..  D.  Wilmams,  with  an 
introduction  by  Sir  Martin  Conway.  With  tifty-lhree 
plates,  and  one  coloured  prhit.  Macmillan,  6s.  net. 
This  book  on  Albrecht  Dtirer  can  be  recom- 
mended for  young  students,  an.xious  for  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  German  art.  Di'irer 
was  such  a  typical  representative  of  German 
thought  and  German  art  during  the  critical  period 
of  the  Reformation,  that  every  step  to  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  his  work  and  personality  is  a 
step  towards  understanding  the  popular  and 
human  side  of  that  great  revolutionary  movement. 
Dtirer's  art  is  uniformly  intellectual.  There  is 
nothing  superficial  or  obvious,  or  merely  venal, 
about  it,  whether  it  be  painting  or  drawing,  en- 
graving on  wood  or  copper.  It  is  perhaps  this 
aspect  of  Diirer's  art  which  makes  it  unacceptable 
to  the  shallow  dilettante,  who  cares  for  little  but 
the  sensuality  of  art.  Such  a  selection,  however, 
as  has  been  made  in  this  book,  with  the  simple  and 
uncritical  narrative  by  Dr.  Niichter,  should  be  of 
use  in  shewing  how  Diirer  could  be  both  emotional 
and  intellectual,  and  produce  beauty  out  of  a  severe 
and  unflagging  pursuit  of  truth.  Sir  Martin  Conway 
contributes  a  short  but  cheerful  introduction,  which 
s  very  much  to  the  point.  L.  C. 

Die  Tragheimer  Kirche  zu  Konigsberg  i.  Pr. 

By  DiPL.  ING.  Machmar.      Strassburg  :    Heitz  &  Miindel. 

9  M. 
This  is  one  of  a  large  series  of  German  art  studies, 
and  deals  with  a  small  18th-century  church  in 
Konigsberg.  Though  Baedeker  does  not  even 
mention  it,  the  subject  has  a  certain  amount  of 
interest.  It  is  one  of  the  churches  common 
to  that  period  which  possess  a  quiet  and  severe 
dignity,  but  are  enlivened  inside  with  highly  rococo 
fittings,  and  is  of  the  type  which,  designed  wholly 
and  originally  for  Lutheran  worship,  finds  its  chief 
decorative  outlet  in  the  pulpit,  the  organ,  and 
altar.  If  the  choice  of  subject  is  open  to  criticism, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  is  admirable,  for, 
without  making  any  deep  analysis  of  its  architec- 
tural forms,  the  church  is  described  in  the  greatest 
detail  from  every  point  of  view.  Its  history  relates 
each  incident  since  its  conception  and  includes  a 
list  of  the  workmen  and  the  cost  of  the  items.  An 
account  of  the  existing  building  embraces  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof,  the  church  plate,  and  the 
tombstones;   then,  after  several    appendices,  the 


book  closes  with  thirty  illustrations.  These  take 
the  form  both  of  measured  drawings  and  of  photo- 
graphs. They  are  all  very  clear,  and  by  greatly 
assisting  the  letterpress  leave  nothing  to  the  imagi- 
nation. To  those  who  do  not  know  a  church  of  this 
type — and  they  are  to  be  found  in  most  European 
countries— the  book  will  be  valuable  ;  to  the  people 
of  Konigsberg  it  will  be  a  useful  guide,  and  to  the 
building  itself  a  monument.  A.  S.  G.  B. 

The  Position  of  Landscape  in  Art.    By  Cosmos. 

George  Allen,  3s.6d.net. 
The  author  complains  that  the  Impressionists  have 
given  too  high  a  place  to  landscape  in  art.  He 
says  Ruskin  is  the  indirect  cause  of  the  doctrines 
of  Impressionism  because  he  took  no  heed  of 
Lessing  (whom  the  author  has  read)  and  gave  an 
ideality  to  valleys  and  rocks.  Impressionism  is  bad  ; 
"  no  great  artist  can  be  an  Impressionist,  for 
accomplishment  is  the  first  distinguishing  mark  of 
greatness.  This  is  elementary  ".  Again,  that  because 
you  have  to  adjust  your  distance  when  looking  at 
a  Monet  "  this  lowers  the  value  of  the  work  as  a 
thing  of  art,  and  necessarily  takes  it  out  of  high 
rank.  Landscape  painting  lends  itself  to  the 
spurious  and  immature".  The  artist  is  at  the  out- 
set doomed  to  failure  because  he  cannot  hope  to 
represent  the  grandeur  of  nature  on  such  a  small 
scale.  "  Cosmos  "  admits  Turner,  but  yet  he  holds 
that  passing  effects  in  nature  and  anything  that 
requires  a  cultivated  eye  to  appreciate  it  denote  a 
low  degree  of  beauty.  His  lowest  degree  of  beauty 
is  the  representation  of  ugly  people  and  ugly 
objects.  But  the  landscape  painter  may  still  take 
courage  because  one  chapter  begins  with, 
"  Practically  all  pictures  of  landscapes  are  beautiful 
more  or  less  ".  The  present  reader  has  learned 
nothing  from  this  book,  and  thinks  there  is  no 
place  for  a  writer  who  holds  it  quite  impossible  for 
Velazquez  to  have  painted  the  Venus  and  Cupid 
because  no  "such  a  genius  could  have  faithfully 
copied  the  contour  of  a  model  with  strong  evidence 
of  tight  lacing,  and  called  her  Venus  ".  "  Cosmos", 
ere  he  applies  himself  again  to  aesthetics,  would  do 
well  to  remember  his  own  great  truism,  "  The 
function  of  an  organ  must  be  less  complicated 
according  as  that  organ  is  more  rudimentary  ". 

J.  R.  F. 
European  Arms  and   Armour   in  the   Uni- 
versity of   O.XFORD  (principally   in  the    .Vshmolean 
and  Pitt-Rivers  Museums)  catalogued  with  introductory  notes 
by  Charles  i-i-ol'lkes.     410.     0.\ford  :  Clarendon   Press. 
2IS.  net. 
Though  the  University   and  colleges  of  Oxford 
are  not,  one  would  have  supposed,  the  most  likely 
places  to  require  and  keep  arms  and  armour,  yet 
the  author  by  diligent  search   has  been   able  to 
marshall  together  a  fair    array ;    in    spite   of   the 
fact  that  he  excludes  from   his   survey  anything 
earlier  than  the  nth  century.     It  was  not  before 
the  Parliamentary  War  in   the     17th    century — a 
war    in    which    Oxford    graduates    and     under- 
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graduates  were  almost  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the 
King — that  the  use  of  vvarHke  weapons  was 
officially  encouraged  in  the  University.  A  few 
records,  however,  exist  of  the  earlier  use  of  arms. 
Thus  the  accounts  of  Magdalen  College  in  1485-6 
record  the  purchase  of  "  a  new  case  for  the  arrows 
when  the  President  went  on  progress",  and,  in 
1488-9,  an  expenditure  "  for  repairs  of  the  arrows 
and  a  new  quiver".  The  author  quotes  these 
extracts,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
refer  only  to  implements  of  the  chase.  Elias 
Ashmole,  the  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Collection, 
personally  served  in  the  Royal  Army.  He  died 
in  1692  ;  but  the  Pitt-Rivers  Collection,  presented 
to  the  University  in  1883,  carries  on  the  series  of 
objects  into  the  last  century.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  nineteen  plates  in  half-tone,  one  of 
which  reproduces  the  carved  coffer  in  New 
College,  published  in  The  Burlington  Magazine, 
June,  1912.  Another  illustration  reproduces  an 
old  panel-painting  of  the  Battle  of  Pavia  (1525) 
which  the  writer  further  elucidates  by  two  plans 
in  the  text.  A.  V. 

Architectural  Drawing  and  Draughtsmen. 

By  Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A.  Cassell.  10s.  6d. 
All  members  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  profession  should 
be  grateful  to  him  for  this  book  :  for  one  of  them, 
indeed, it  is  difficult  to  review  it  without  enthusiasm. 
At  the  present  time,  when  there  are  so  many  manners 
of  architectural  draughtsmanship,  and  tricks  for 
effect  count  more  than  plain  delineation,  a  book 
by  an  authority,  treating  the  matter  from  its  funda- 
mental principles,  is  very  welcome.  In  a  pre- 
liminary discourse  on  the  scope  of  architectural 
drawing,  the  subject  is  divided  into  three  distinct 

NOTES 

The  price  of  ^^41,370  has  been  paid  in  open 
auction  at  Christie's  for  the  portrait  of  Anne, 
Lady  de  la  Pole.  This  is  a  sufficiently  amazing 
sum  to  arouse  admiration  or  disgust.  However 
much  we  may  wish  to  proclaim  to  the  Philistine 
the  high  value  of  what  is  not  immediately  service- 
able, we  confess  that  the  occasion  and  the  mode  of 
this  particular  statement  of  the  importance  of 
beauty  in  a  practical  and  commercial  world  is 
hardly  to  our  liking.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
though  the  Philistine  had  managed  to  turn  his 
own  weapons  against  the  artist.  "  Vou  declare  ",  he 
says  in  effect,  "that  the  mere  perishable  necessities 
of  life  are  of  less  value  than  that  which  ministers  to 
the  spirit.  Well  and  good,  I  learn  your  lesson  and 
am  willing  to  sacrifice  any  quantity  of  my  super- 
fluous wealth  for  a  work  of  art,  but  it  must  be  one 
I  like,  and  I  may  as  well  make  the  transaction  good 
business  as  well".  Certainly  by  no  perversion  of  any 
reputable  aesthetic  theory  could  such  a  picture  as 
the  Lady  de  la  Pole  be  considered  intrinsically 
and  on  its  merits  to  be  worth  a  tenth  part  of  the 
sum  given.    The  picture  represents  a  distinguished 
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classes.  The  working  drawing  is  the  first,  with  its 
attributes  of  clearness  and  accuracy,  then  the 
drawing,  like  the  sketch,  which  is  made  to 
produce  on  another  person's  mind  the  impression 
of  an  architectural  idea,  and,  thirdly,  the  drawing 
which  expresses  an  abstract  idea  by  the  employ- 
ment of  architectural  forms.  The  history  of  the 
subject  in  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  day  is  then  traced,  not  only  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  useful  guide,  but  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  above  three  types.  Throughout,  the 
author  insists  on  the  treatment  of  architecture  as 
architecture,  and  not  as  a  free  material  for  capricious 
ornament :  thus  De  Vries  and  Dietterlin  are 
sternly  denounced,  Lepautre  and  Daniel  Marot 
are  praised  as  decorators  and  providers  of  pattern 
books,  and  Piranesi,  with  almost  a  chapter  to  him- 
self, is  described  as  a  genius,  a  great  artist,  and 
beyond  imitation.  The  force  of  these  contentions 
is  much  increased  by  the  judicious  selection  of 
nearly  a  hundred  plates,  very  clearly  reproduced, 
of  which  those  representing  Piranesi  entirely  fulfil 
their  object.        A.  S.  G.  B. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Solon,  who  since  the 
commencement  of  this  magazine  has  been  a 
valuable  member  of  our  Consultative  Committee, 
and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  these  pages 
until  advancing  years  somewhat  restricted  his 
activities  to  their  more  peculiar  sphere  of  practical 
ceramics.  His  exhaustive  bibliography  of  ceramic 
literature  would  in  itself  have  been  a  life-work. 
We  hope  to  return  to  a  detailed  consideration  of 
his  practical  work  in  establishing  the  ware  which 
bears  his  name. 


and  charming  lady  in  an  elegant  pose.  In  so  far 
as  it  recalls,  however  vaguely,  a  beautiful  original, 
it  is  intelligible  that  it  should  make  a  certain 
romantic  appeal.  But  its  qualities  end  there.  As 
an  artistic  creation,  as  a  discovery  either  of  pro- 
portion design  or  movement,  it  is  completely 
negligible.  The  figure  is  not  even  well  placed  on 
the  canvas.  All  those  rules  of  design  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  discovered  by  assiduous  and 
uninspired  toil  are  here  frankly  neglected,  nor  had 
Romney  any  spontaneous  inspiration  wherewith 
to  supply  their  place.  Of  form  in  the  artistic 
sense  the  picture  has  none;  even  a  secondary 
Frenchman  like  Rigaud  would  have  been  ashamed 
of  the  poverty  and  insipidity  of  such  a  design.  We 
may  look  on  with  some  complacency  while  the 
real  masterpieces  of  design  are  competed  for  at 
fabulous  sums,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  those 
who  care  about  maintaining  some  reasonable  stan- 
dard of  criticism  with  regard  to  pictorial  art  will 
refuse  to  be  dazzled  by  the  fabulous  prices  which 
snobisine  and  curiosity  have  forced  on  the  market, 
and  that  it  will  become  more  and  more  clearly 
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understood  that  the  price  of  a  picture  at  auction 
has  only  a  very  remote  relation  to  its  aesthetic 
value. 

We  have  received  notice  of  an  Exhibition  of 
Spanish  Old  Masters  which  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries.  The  exhibition  is  to  open  in 
October  and  the  pictures  will  remain  on  view  for 
four  months.  Some  of  the  Apsley  House  paintings 
by  Velazquez  will  be  shown,  and  such  well-known 
collectors  of  Spanish  pictures  as  Sir  John  Stirling- 
Maxwell,  Sir  Frederick  Cook,  and  Captain  Stirling 
of  Keir  have  promised  their  support.  .Several 
Spanish  owners  in  Madrid  are  also  co-operating  ; 
so  that  altogether  a  representative  and  interesting 
collection  should  be  assured.  The  committee 
contains  the  names,  among  others,  of  the  Earl  of 
Plymouth,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres, 
Sir  Claude  Phillips,  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  and  Sir 
Charles  Holroyd.  The  President  is  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 


A  13TH-CENTURY  EWER  PROBABLY 
MADE  AT  MOSUL 

This  ewer  is  an  interesting  example  of  those 
bronze  vessels  encrusted  with  silver  which  the 
French  describe  as  cnivres  incntstcs  and  we 
include  in  the  general  class  of  Saracenic  metal- 
work.'  Such  objects  were  made  over  a  very  wide 
area  from  Central  Asia  to  Egypt,  the  earliest 
examples  known  to  us  dating  from  the  12th 
century.  But  as  the  incrustation  of  bronze  with 
silver  was  almost  an  immemorial  art  in  Asia,  and 
Moslem  craftsmen  had  treated  bronze  doors  in  a 
similar  style  some  three  hundred  years  earlier  ;  as 
moreover  the  oldest  of  these  bronze  vessels  re- 
present the  art  at  an  advanced  stage,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  examples  may  yet  be  found  of  a 
greater  antiquity  than  any  at  present  classified.  We 
may  ascribe  the  ewer  to  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century  and  assume  that  it  was  made  at  Mosul, 
the  best-known  centre  of  manufacture  in  Western 
Asia.  The  ornament  with  its  embossed  lion,  its 
frieze  of  animals  and  its  monsters  enclosed  in 
a  series  of  interlacing  circles,  is  Perso-Mesopo- 
tamian,  with  affinities  to  Sassanian  art,  and  that 
of  the  earlier  civilizations  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  ;  it  is  distinct  in  most  of  its  features  from 
the  later  styles  prevalent  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  bands  of  inscription  are  treated  in  a  highly 
ornate  manner,  decoration  taking  precedence 
over  meaning  in  the  craftsman's  mind  ;  the 
human  heads  in  which  the  letters  of  the  lower 
band  terminate  are  a  feature  not  infrequent  in 
objects  of  this  nature.  The  ewer  belongs  to  the 
Preece  Collection,  now  on  exhibition  in  Messrs. 

'  The  most  accessible  accounts  of  tliis  work  are  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  S.  Lane-Poole's.-!)/  of  the  Saracens  in  E^\pt,  and  M.  Gaston 
Migeon's  volume  of  the  Manuel  d'ait  Musidman, ch.  vii  ;  the 
last  mentioned  is  the  later  in  date  and  the  more  comprehensive. 


Vincent  Robinson's  Galleries,  to  whose  courtesy 
we  owe  the  present  opportunity  for  illustration, 

"THE  OLDEST  STATUETTE  OF  THE 
MADONNA" 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  a  small 
wooden  figure  of  a  woman  standing  and  holding 
an  infant  (?)  It  was  given  by  the  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund,  and  was  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Flinders  Petrie.  The  carving  is  very  simple, 
but  the  woman's  figure  has  a  certain  grace  which 
suggests  that  it  is  an  echo  of  Hellenistic  art.  It  is 
described  as:  "Carved  wood  group,  possibly 
intended  for  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  found  at 
Behnesa  ;  Roman  period,  about  3rd  century ", 
The  dating,  I  suppose,  is  Professor  Petrie's. 
Behnesa  was,  I  believe,  a  Christian  site. 

I  recently  showed  a  slide  of  this  curious  little 
work  with  others  illustrating  a  paper  on  "  Early 
Christian  Objects  in  English  Museums".  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  much  doubt  was 
expressed  as  to  its  meaning  and  age. 

Monsignor  C.  M.  Kaufmann  found,  during  his 
recent  excavations  at  the  holy  city  of  S.  Menas,  in 
the  desert  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  many  rude 
little  figures  of  Matroiwttcn.  One  of  these  is 
published  by  his  co-worker,  J.  C.  E.  Falls,  in  the 
English  edition  of  "  Three  Years  in  the  Libyan 
Desert  ",  with  the  title  "  The  Oldest  Statuette  of 
the  Madonna  ".  This  poor  little  terra-cotta  of  a 
Mother  and  Child  is  a  relief  rather  than  a  statuette. 
The  mother  is  seated,  and  holds  the  child  stiffly 
in  front.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  has 
close  kinship  with  our  little  wooden  figure,  which, 
however,  is  in  every  way  more  interesting,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  considerably  earlier. 

The  terra-cotta  may  in  turn  be  compared  with 
a  figure  of  the  Madonna  which  occurs  on  one 
of  the  Monza  ampullae,  where  the  same  rigid 
frontality  occurs  (see  C.  M.  Kaufmann's  "  Icono- 
graphie  der  Menas  ampullen  ",  pp.  67  and  126). 
The  Monza  ampullae  were  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  there  was  the  closest  relation  between 
Syrian  and  Coptic  art ;  so  much  so  that  Alexandria 
must  have  furnished  the  art-types  to  Jerusalem. 

When  these  three  little  works  are  thus  compared 
there  can  hardly  be  any  further  room  for  doubt  that 
the  S.  Kensington  statuette  does  indeed  represent 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  As  said  above,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  earlier  than  the  Kaufmann  relief,  but 
I  do  not  see  any  need  for  dating  it  earlier  than  the 
4th  or  5th  century.  Representation  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  go  back  to  the  2nd  century  in  the 
catacombs,  but  they  are  like  several  classical 
groups  of  a  mother  and  child  ;  they  have  not  yet 
been  fixed  into  types.  Our  little  statuette  should 
be  compared  with  a  figure  also  found  in  Egypt, 
which  is  illustrated  in  Forrer's  "  Reallexikon,"  s.v. 
"Puppen".  Is  it  possible  that  ours  too  was  a  doll  ? 
W.  R.  Lethaby. 
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A  REMARKABLE  YUNG  CHENG  VASE 
For  its  size  alone  the  Chinese  porcelain  vase  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  Plate'  is  sufficiently- 
remarkable.  It  stands  four  and  a  quarter  feet  high, 
challenging  comparison  with  the  famous  grenadier 
vases  in  the  Dresden  collection,  and  is  such  a  piece 
as  could  only  have  been  fired  in  the  great  "  dragon- 
bowl"  kiln  where  eleven  days  and  nights  were 
spent  in  baking  vessels  of  unusual  magnitude.  To 
have  potted  and  successfully  fired  a  vase  so  large 
and  finely  proportioned  is  an  achievement  of 
which  any  factory  would  be  proud,  for  the  ware 
is  beautiful  and  the  glaze  pure  and  almost  flawless. 
The  design  which  was  then  enamelled  on  its  sur- 
face is  worthy  of  its  fine  setting,  a  nicely  balanced 
picture  filling  the  field  without  eliminating  the 
white  porcelain.  It  consists  of  a  fantastic  rock 
and  a  blossoming  pomegranate  tree,  behind  which 
spring  a  peony  and  magnolia  with  insects  flutter- 
ing around  the  flowers.  That  the  peony  is  large, 
out  of  all  relation  to  the  tree,  or  the  fruit  tree 
relatively  small  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the 
design  only  so  far  that  the  gay  colouring  is 
more  ceramic  than  naturalistic.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  decoration  conceived  on  a 
grand  scale  and  triumphantly  completed.  The 
finishing  touches  included  a  brocade  band  on  the 
neck  with  dull  red  scroll  ground  and  reserves  and 
a  narrower  coral  red  band  with  white  floral 
pattern,  and  various  borders  of  formal  design.  The 
cover  is  decorated  to  match  and  surmounted  by  a 
parcel-gilt  lion.  As  to  the  time  of  its  manufacture, 
'  For  which  we  are  indebted  to  \V.  F.  Greenwood  and  Sons. 


the  association  of  the  iron-red  and  some  of  the 
translucent  faniiJle  vcrtc  colours  with  the  opaque 
enamels  and  the  gold-pinks  of  ihe fauiille  rose  (the 
latter  prominent  on  the  large  peony  blossoms) 
place  it  in  the  early  years  of  famillc  rose  regime, 
perhaps  about  1730. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  OF  SALES 
IN  JULY 

Among  the  illustrations  in  Sotheby's  catalogue 
(is.)  of  a  sale  to  be  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst.  is 
a  collotype  facsimile  of  two  columns  of  a  Floren- 
tine manuscript  of  the  early  15th  century.  The 
whole  manuscript,  a  Valerius  Maximus,  consists  of 
122  leaves  and  is  enriched  with  nine  miniatures  by 
an  artist  apparently  of  the  Giottesque  school.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Didot  Collection. 

We  received  also  a  considerable  number  of 
illustrated  catalogues  dealing  with  some  of  the 
many  important  sales  which  took  place  last  month  ; 
notably,  from  Christie's,  catalogues  of  the  sales 
of  the  Early  British  School  pictures  on  June  7th 
(in  which  records  went  by  the  board),  of  Dutch 
Old  Masters  on  June  20th,  and  of  the  French 
furniture  and  objets  d'art  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Murray  Scott  on  June  24th.  Unfortunately  all 
these  arrived  too  late  for  notice  in  our  June  number. 
We  would  once  more  impress  upon  auctioneers 
the  importance  of  sending  in  their  catalogues,  or 
at  least  advance  proofs  of  the  illustrations,  early  in 
the  month  if  they  wish  them  noticed  in  this 
column. 


GERMAN  PERIODICALS 

JAHRBUCH      DER      KoNIGLICH       PREUSZISCHEN      KUNSTSAMM- 

LUNGEN.  Heft  I.  igi3.— Dr.  Fischel  returns  to  the  question 
of  the  fiagmetits  of  Raphael's  first  all.ir-piece,  The  Coronation  of 
S.  Nicholas  of  Toleiitiiio,  whi^h  he  had  the  good  foitune  to 
discover  at  Naples  and  Brescia,  and  makes  them  the  basis  of 
an  article  entitled  "  Raffaels  Lehrer  ''.  He  declares  himself  in 
agreement  with  Vasari  that  Perugino  was  his  only  master,  an 
opinion  which  it  is  impossible  to  endorse  here,  since  the 
angel  at  Brescia  affords  clear  evidence  of  an  earlier  influence, 
which  is  not  Perugino's.  Dr.  Fischel  promises  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  in  his  forthcoming  work  "Raffaels 
Zeichnungen  "  (Part  I).  Dr.  Habich  continues  his  studies  on 
German  Renaissance  medals,  and  deals  here  wilh  Christoph 
Weiditz.  Dr.  Kern,  the  well-known  authority  on  perspective, 
writes  on  the  fresco  of  Tlie  Trinity  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  which 
has  always  been  ascribed  to  Masaccio  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able knowledge  of  perspective  displayed  in  the  architectural 
drawing,  until  Mk  Marcel  Reymond  suggested  that  it  was  by 
Paolo  Uccello.  The  result  of  Dr.  Kern's  exhaustive  enquiry  is 
that  the  figures  and  architecture  are  to  be  ascribed  to  two 
different  masters.  The  architectural  part  of  the  composition, 
which  is  masterly  in  all  its  details,  was  designed  by  Brunelleschi 
and  executed  by  his  pupil  Masaccio,  who  also  designed  and 
executed  the  figures.  The  whole  was  completed  before  1430, 
Masaccio  having  died,  according  to  the  latest  research,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1429.  Another  very  important  article  is  by  M. 
HuLlN  DE  Loo,  entitled  :  "  Ein  authentischesWerk  von  Goossen 
van  derWeyden  im  Kaiser  Friedrich-Museum.  Die  gleichzeit- 
gen  Gemalde  aus  Tongerloo  und  Lier  und  die  Urspriinge  der 
Antwerpener  Schule  un  1500  ".  This  notable  article  is  expanded 
from  one  already  published  by  Dr.  Hulin  de  Loo  in  The 
Burlington  Magazhw,  Vol.  xxii,  pp.  26  etc.,  and  is  to  be  continued. 
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AMTLICHE    BERICHTE    aus     den    KoMIGLICHEN    KUNSTSAMKf- 

LUNGEN.  No.  5.  February,  1913. — Dr.  F.Goldschmidt  writes 
on  some  late  Florentine  plaslic  works,  i.e.,  figures  of  river  gods 
by  Tribolo  and  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  and  The  Fall  of  Phai'thon, 
ascribed  to  a  follower  of  Sansovino,  but  according  to  the  writer, 
by  the  Florentine,  Francesco  Moschini.  A  plaquette  with  the 
figure  of  a  nymph  is  also  closely  connected  with  this  artist, 
though  it  cannot  be  definitely  ascribed  to  him, as  no  pl.iquetteby 
him  is  at  present  known.  Dr.  Bock  chronicles  the  acquisition 
by  the  Cabinet  of  Engraving  of  a  woodcut  by  Burgkmair  for 
the  Habsburg  Genealogy — the  portrait  of  King  Philip  I  of 
Spain. 

No.  6.  March. — Some  Trecento  miniatures  on  parchment — 
pages  cut  from  a  Latin  MS. — are  ascribed  by  Dr.  VVeigelt  to 
the  same  hand  as  the  miniatures  in  the  celebrated  codex  of 
the  history  of  S.  Georgehy  Cardinal  Jacopo  Stefanoni  (d.  1341). 
The  artist  is  known  only  as  a  follower  of  Simone  Mattini. 
Acquisitions  by  the  Egyptian  section  of  the  Museum  are 
chronicled  in  this  number  and  also  in  No.  4. 

ZeITSCHRIFT  FUR  BlLDENDE  KU.VST.  Heft  5,   I9I3.— DR.  ViiGE. 

on  Nicolaus  Gerhaert  and  Nicolaus  von  Hagenau  and  plastic 
works  in  Alsace  in  the  15th  century,  severely  criticises  the  con- 
clusions of  Maier,  Leonhardt,  and  others  concerning  these 
sculptors.  The  author  of  the  Isenheim  altar-piece  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Gerhaert,  perh.ips  Nicolaus  von  Hagenau.  Two  missing 
statuettes  belonging  to  this  work  have  been  discovered  in  the  col- 
lection of  Herr  Julius  Bohler,  the  dealer  at  Munich.  Dr.  Voge 
draws  attention  to  s,3me  busts  of  bishops  in  the  parish  church  at 
Zabern  which  he  ascribes  to  a  follower  of  the  master  of  the 
Isenheim  altar-piece.  Dr.  Schubring  deals  with  the  legend 
of  S.  John  Ctirysostom  in  art.  Dr.  von  Loga  reproduces  and 
writes  a  short  note  on  the  Virgen  de  los  Atigelos,  the  centre  of 
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the  retablo  of  the  Colegiata  of  Jativa  (Sardinia),  by  a  painter  of 
Valencia.  He  points  out  that  painting  in  Sardinia  owes  far  more 
to  Spain  than  to  Italv. 

Heft  6. — In  "Zur  Hanseatischen  Kunst  des  Mittelalters  ",  Dr. 
H.-\RTLAUB  gives  reproductions  of  many  interesting  plastic  works 
at  Bremen,  Liiheck,  Thorn,  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Terey  on  a  re- 
discovered work  by  Hans  Baldung,  i.e.,  the  Madonna  recently 
acquired  by  the  Germanisches  Museum  at  Nuremberg  signed 
with  the  monogram  and  dated  1530— he  traces  its  wanderings 
since  i856,  when  it  was  mentioned  by  Waagen  as  in  the  Liech- 
tenstein Gallery,  at  Vienna. 

Heft  7. — Ai  tides  on  two  late  Italian  painters — Jacopo  Zucchi,a 
forgotten  Florentine-Roman  arlist  of  the  late  Renaissance  often 
confused  with  Federigo  Zucchari,  and  N'adalino  da  Murano — 
respectively  by  Dr.  HermaxnVosz  and  Freiherr  von  Hadeln. 
Murano  is  mentioned  by  Ridollias  a  pupil  of  Titian  ;  Lanzi  refers 
to  a  work  by  him  dated  155S.  Dr.  Hadeln  draws  attention  to  an 
altar-piece  at  Ceneda  which  is  inentioned  by  Ridolfi  as  his  work, 
and  by  its  help  is  able  to  ascribe  to  him  an  Adoration  of  the 
Sliepherds  in  S.  Sebastiano  at  Venice  ;  in  both  pictures  a 
connexion  with  Savoldo  is  noticeable.  The  writer  suggests 
that  he  inay  be  the  author  of  two  portraits,  A  Man  in  the  Uffizi 
(formerly  catalogued  as  J.  Sansovino  by  Titian)  and  A  Lady  in 
Kerr  von  Stumm's  collection  in  Berlin. 

Heft  8.— Dr.  Frizzoni  writes  on  the  Gallery  at  Vicenza  with 
special  reference  to  its  recent  reorganization.  Dr.  Hubich  on 
a  miniature  portrait  by  Holbein  in  the  Museum  at  Dantzig  dated 
1543,  and  therefore  painted  in  London.  It  represents,  the  writer 
conjectures,  a  young  Dantzig  merchant  of  the  Steelyard. 

MoN.iTSHEKTE  FUR  KuNSTWissEXSCHAFT.  Heft  3.  March, 
I9I3. — Some  account  of  the  Portuguese  portrait-painter,  Nuno 
Gonijalves  (fl.  1450-1471),  is  given  by  Dr.  August  Mayer  (see 
also  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  xvir,  pp.  340,  etc.,  and  Vol. 
XV,  pp.  232,  etc).  The  great  superiority  of  this  artist  of  marked 
individuality  over  the  painters  of  Spain  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  great  art  of  Spain  may  not  have  owed  something 
to  Portugal.  Dr.  Mayer  recalls  the  fact  that  Portuguese  blood 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  Velazquez,  Coello,  and  others.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  portrait  of  the  man  with  the  wineglass 
in  the  Louvre  is  by  Gongalves  ;  in  this  case  the  Liechtenstein 
portrait,  dated  apparently  1456,  which  is  certainly  by  the  same 
hand,  is  also  by  the  author  of  the  great  altar-piece  of  S.  Vincent 
in  the  Lisbon  Museum,  i.e.,  Gonfalves.  Other  articles  ;  by  Dr. 
GOnther  Dexeke,  on  Renaissance  sculptors  of  the  late  i6th  and 
early  17th  centuries  at  Magdeburg ;  and  by  Dr.  Klaiber,  on 
works  at  Ellwangen  by  the  iSth-century  architect,  Balth. 
Neumann.  Under  "  Miscellen  ",  Dr.  Geiger  communicates  an 
i8lh-century  document  from  the  parish  registers  of  S.  Maria  dei 
Miracoli  at  Brescia  containing  notices  of  artists  who  executed 
work  for  this  church.  Dr.  Baer  returns  to  the  subject  of  the 
Housebook  Master,  and  replies  at  considerable  length  to  Drs. 
Leonhardt  and  Bossert.     (See  Monatsheft ;  vi,  p.  76  and  foil). 

Heft  4.  April. — Second  article  by  Dr.  Dexeke  on  sculptors 
of  Magdeburg  :  Sebastian  Ertle,  Spiez,  Hierzig,  and  others. 
Christof  Kapup  of  Nordhausen,  the  leading  master  of  his  day 
and  the  sculptor  of  the  pulpit  in  the  Cathedral,  was  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  hrst  paper.  Other  articles  entitled  "Zu  Lionardos 
Abendmahl  ''  by  Dr.  Escher  ;  and  "  Ein  Bild  des  [an  Abrahamsz 
Beerstraten  und  seine  Vorlage  "  by  Dr.  Willis  ;  this  last-named 
paper  deals  with  a  picture  in  the  Louvre  wrongly  called  Tlic 
Old  Harbour  at  Genoa,  which  is  founded  upon  a  work  by 
VVillem  Nieulant  representing  a  view  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Rome,  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot.  Dr. 
Sl.MON   deals    with     Tischbein    pictures  in    the    Historisches 


Museum  at  Frankfurt,  and  Dr.  Klingelschmidt  has  a  short  note 
on  "  Kiinstlerische  Beziehungen  zwischen  Mainz  und  dem 
Pfalzgrafenhofe  zu  Heidelberg  zur  Zeitdes  Hausbuchmeisters  ". 

Der  Ciceroxe.  Heft  4.  1913.— Dr.  Muller  on  new 
acquisitions  for  the  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  at  Strassburg.  Dr. 
AViLLis  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  "  unknown  portrait  "  by 
Tiepolo,  published  in  Heft  i  of  this  periodical.  The  writer 
points  out  that  it  is  not  a  portrait,  but  originally  formed  part  of 
the  composition  The  Finding  of  Moses  in  the  Edinburgh  National 
Gallery  ;  a  similar  picture  in"  the  Stuttgart  Gallery,  which  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Sack,  the  biographer  of  Tiepolo,  to  be  the  sketch 
for  the  Edinburgh  picture,  contains  on  the  extreme  right  a  figure 
identical  with  this  "  portrait,"  and  a  landscape  with  hills  and 
water,  both  of  whicli  are  missing  in  the  Edinburgh  example. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  picture  was  intact  when  it  first  came 
to  Scotland  and  was,  at  some  period  unknown,  divided  into 
three  portions.  The  landscape  may  possibly  yet  be  found  in 
some  private  Scotch  collection. 

Heft.  5. — The  choice  collection  of  Don  Pablo  Bosch  at  Madrid 
is  discussed  by  Dr.  Mayer,  a  collection  of  world-wide  repute 
which  contains,  in  addition  to  notable  examples  of  the  Spanish 
primitives,  the  remai  kably  beautiful  Riposo  from  a  convent  near 
Logrofio,  probably  by  Gerard  David  (see  also  The  Burlington 
Magazine,  Vol.  vii,  pp.  469  etc.)  ;  the  Holy  Family  by  Van  Orley, 
signed  and  dated  1522  ;  an  impressive  Head  of  Christ  bv  a  painter 
who  founded  himself  on  Vermejo  ;  a  beautiful  Morales,  betraying 
the  influence  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  ;  and  many  more.  Under  the 
title  of  "Die  alteste  Bildnismalerei  Leonard  Limosins ",  Dr. 
Raspe  treats  of  the  enamel  portrait  of  Hieronymus  Welser  in 
the  Kunstgewerbemuseum  at  Oldenburg,  and  discusses  the 
reasons  for  and  against  regarding  it  as  a  forgery.  The  former 
opinion  is  held  by  M.  de  Vasselot,  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
noisseurs of  Limoges  enamels. 

Heft  6.— Dr.  Uhde-Berxays  on  the  portrait  of  a  youth  in  the 
Names  Collection,  which  he  considers  an  earlv  work  by  Botticelli 
and  proposes  to  discuss  exhaustively  with  other  portraits  ascribed 
to  this  master  in  volume  xxv  of  "  Klassiker  der  Kunst  ".  The 
administration  of  the  Brussels  .Museum  is  severely  criticised  in 
an  unsigned  article  as  very  unsatisfactory.  A  short  note  (p.  210) 
states  that  the  authorities  in  Berlin  have  at  last  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  Spanish  (lovernment  to  remove  the  Hugo  van 
der  Goes  (of  c.  1470)  from  Monforte  ;  negotiations  have  been  in 
progress  since  191 )  ;  this  very  important  picture  will  now  be 
placed  in  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum. 

Heft  7.— Dr.  Sauerlaxdt  writes  on  Erfurt  Faience,  and  Dr. 
OzzoLA  publishes  four  unknown  works  by  Snyders  in  Munich, 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

Heft  8.— The  collection  of  Dr.  Cartel  (sold  at  Leipzig  in  May) 
is  discussed  by  Dr.  Baum,  who  deplores  that  a  collection  so 
important  for  the  history  of  German  plastic  art  should  not  have 
been  acquired  f»  fc/jc  for  one  of  the  leading  museums  in  Germany. 
A  note  on  newly  discovered  frescoes  in  Rome  deals  with  frag- 
ments by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  with  four- 
teen medallions  in  the  Vatican  (Chapel  of  Nicholas  V)  by  Fra 
Angelico  and  his  pupils,  which  are  in  an  absolutely  original 
condition,  having  been  concealed  for  centuries  in  a  walled-up 
window-niche. 

Die  Kunst.  Heft  7.— April  1913.  (Bruckmann,  Munich). 
Dr.  Paul  Her.mann,  who  is  bringing  out  a  standard  work  on 
antique  paintings  entitled  "  Denkmaler  der  Malerei  des  Alter- 
tums  ",  has  an  article  on  this  theme  with  illustrations  of  some 
extremely  beautiful  examples,  including  many  from  Naples,  the 
magnificent  group  from  Boscoieale,  and  the  group  of  dancing 
girls  from  the  recently  discovered  villa  at  Pompeii. 


RECENT  ART  PUBLICATIONS* 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANTIQUITIES 
Wiegand  (T.).      Mi  let.     Ergebnisse   der  Ausgrabungen    und 

Untersuchungen  seit  dera  Jahre  1899.     Vol.  Ill,  pt.  l,  der 

Latmos.    (14x10)     Berlin  (Reimer),  25  M.     Illustrations, 

some  in  colour. 
Massigli    (R.).      Musees    et    collections     archeologiques     de 

I'Algerie  et  de  la  Tunisie  :   Musee  de  Sfax.     (14x11)   Paris 

(Leroux),  I2fr.     S  collotype  plates. 
RoMUSsi   (C).      Milano    ne'    suoi    monumenti.      3*    edizione 

rinnovata  e  completata.    (12  x  8)    Milan  (Sonzogno).    lUus. 

*  Sizes  (height  X  width)  in  inches. 


Canevah  (F.).  Elenco  degli  edifici  monumentali,  opera d'arte, 
e  ricordi  storici,  esistenti  nella  Valle  Camonica.  (10x7) 
Milan  (Alfieri  &  Lacroix),  1,  15.     426  illus. 

Solaxdieu.  Les  chateaux  Valaisans.  (13x10)  Lausanne 
(Martinet),  25  fr.     Collotypes. 

Monumenti  storici  ed  artistici  del  Cantonc  Ticino.  Per  cura 
del  pittore  E.  Berta.  Serie  vii  :  II  metallo  ;  fasc.  i,  il  ferro. 
Serie  ill  :  Case  tipiche  Ticinesi  ;  fasc.  3,  parte  la,  il 
Luganese.  Serie  IV  :  Pitture  muralie  decorazioui  pittoriche, 
fasc.  I,  S.  Biagio  di  Ravecchia  ;  fasc.   9,  il  Cenacolo  di 
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Ponte  Capriasca.     (17x13)     Milan   (Hoepli),  each  L.   12; 

or  the  four  fascicles  in  portfolio,  L.  48.     44  plates,  3  in 

colour. 
KUHN  (A.,  O.S.B.).     Der    jetzige  Stiflsbau  Maria  Einsiedeln  ; 

geschichtliches  und  iisthetisches.    Zweite  Auflage.    (12x8) 

Einsiedeln  ;  New  York  (Benziger),  9  M.  50.     54  illus. 
Oechelhaeuser  (A.  von  ;   editor).    Die  Kunstdenkmaler  des 

Amtsbezirks    Heidelberg    (Kreis     Heidelberg).        (10x7) 

Tubingen  (Mohr).     685  pp.,  illustrated. 
Desdevises  du  Dezert  (G.).     Barcelone  et   les  grands  sauc- 

tuaiies   Catalans.     (10x8)     Paris   (Laurens,   "Les   Villes 

d'Art  cel^bres  "),  4  fr.     Illustrated. 
Lesueur  (F.).     Menars  :  le  chateau,   les  jardins  et  les  collec- 
tions de  Mme.  de  Pompadour  et  du  marquis  de  Marigny. 

(QX6)     Blois  (Breton),  5  fr.     Collotypes. 
Belloc    (H.).      The    Stane    Street.      A    monograph.     (9x6) 

London  (Constable),  7s.  fid.  net.     Illus.  by  VV.  Hyde. 
F'OWLER  (W.  Warde).     Kinnham  old  and  new.    Studies  in  a 

rural  parish.  (8x6)  Oxford  (Blackwell) ;  London  (Milford), 

5s.  net. 
Ramsey  (S.).     Historic  Battersea  ;  topographical,  biographical. 

(9x6)     Battersea  (Rangecroft,  S.  John's  Hill),  4s.  6d.  Plates. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS  AND  MONOGRAPHS 
Bei.leudy  (J.).     J.-S.    Duplessis,   peintre   du     roi,    1735-1802. 

(11x9)     Chartres  (Duraiid,  for  the  Acad6mie  de  Vaucluse), 

25  fr.     25  plates. 
Winkler  (F.).     Der  Meinster  von  Fl^malle  und  Rogier  van  der 

Weyden  :  Studien  zu  ihren  Wei  ken  und  zur  Kunst  ihrer 

Zeit,  niit  mehreren  Katalogen  zu  Kogier.     (11x8)     Stras- 

burg  (Heitz),  16  M.    25  collotype  plates. 
Weisz  (E.),     Jan  Gossart  gen.  Mabuse,  sein  Lebea  und  seine 

Werke.    (11x8)    Parchim  i  M.  (Freis),  loM.    67  collotypes. 
Laeond  (P.).     Le  Greco, essai  sursa  vieet  son  ceuvre,  suivi  d'un 

catalogue  et  d'une  bibliographic.     (10x8)     Paris  (Sansot's 

"  Nouveile  collection  arlistique  "),  7  fr.  50.     34  plates. 
CoQUioT  (G.).     LevraiKodin.     (9x5)     Paris  (Tallandier),  7  fr. 

50.     Illustrated. 
PoTViN  (J.|.     Antoine  Wiertz,  1S06-1865.     (8x5)     Brussels  (De 

Nobele),  5  fr. 
Shipley  (A.  E).    "J."   A  memoir  of  John  Willis  Claik,    (9x6) 

London  (Smith,  Elder),  los.  fid.  net. 
Dickinson   (H.   W.).     Robert    FuKon,    engineer    and    artist. 

(9x5)     London  (Lanel,  los.  6;l.  net.     Illustrated. 
Johnson    (A.   E.).      W.    Heath    Robinson.      (9x6)      London 

(Black's   ''Brush,   Pen  and   Pencil"   series),   3s.  fid.    net. 

Illustrated. 

ARCHITECTURE 
Hasak  (M.).     Handbuch  der  Architcktur  :  der  Kirchenbau  des 

Mittelalters.  2nd  edition.    (11x8)    Leipzig  (Gebhardt),  lO  M. 

Illustrated, 
Peladan.     Nos  eglises  artistiques  et  historiques.     (7x5)     Paris 

(Fontemoing),  3  fr.  50, 
Besnard  (A.).     L'eglise  de  Saint-Germer  de  Fly  (Oise)  et  sa 

saint-chapelle.        (11x9)        Paris    (Lechevalicr),     15    fr. 

Illustrated. 
Thompson     (A.    Hamilton.).      English    monasteries.      (7x5) 

Cambridge    (Univ.    Press,     "  Manuals    of    Science    and 

Literature"),  is.  net. 
Cox  J.  C).     Cumberland  an  f  Westmorland.     (7x4)     London 

(Allen's  "  County  Churches  "),  2s.  fid.  net. 
Old  houses  in  Holland.   (Edited  by  C.  Holme. ).   (11x8)  London 

("  Studio"  special  spring  number).  5s.  net.     Illustrations, 

some  in  colour. 
Zeller  (A).     Die  Geschichte  der  Wohnbaukunst   der  Stadt 

Hildesheim.     (11x8)     Hanover  (Schuiz).   Collotypes  and 

process  illus. 
Grosso  (O.).     Portali  e  palazzi  di  Genova.     (14x10)     Milan 

(Bistetti  &  Tumminelli),  I.  30,     60  collotype  plates, 
DoHKiNG   (K.).      Das   Phrachedi   in   Siam.      (10x7)      Berlin 

(Behrend),  4M.     Inaugural  dissertation,  repiinted  from  the 

"  Zeitschrilt  (iir  Ethnologie  "  for  1912.     114  pp.,  illustrated. 
NopcSA  (Baron  F.).    Haus  und  Hausrat  in  Katolischen  Nord- 

albanien.      (9  x6)      Sarajevo    (Bosn.-Herz.      Institut    fiir 

Balkanforschung),  3kr.     51  illus. 
Wurm-Arnkreuz     (A.   von).     Sieben    Biicher  "fiber   Stil   und 

Mode   in    der    Architektur.     (11x8)       Vienna,    Leipzig 

(Perles),  12  M.     Plates. 
Triggs  (H.  Inigo).    Garden  craft  in  Europe.     (iixS)     London 

(Batsford),  35s.  net.     Illustrated. 


PAINTING 

Flemish  and  Dutch  paintings  :  the  Max  Michaelis  gift  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  With  biographical  notes.  (lox  7) 
London  (Grosvenor  Gallery  Catalogue),  is.  Illus. 

Fkimmkl  (T.  von),  Lexikon  der  Wiener  Oemaldesammlungen  : 
A-F.  (9x6)  Munich  (Muller),  22  M.  Concluding  vols, 
of  the  Author's  "  Geschichte  der  Wiener  Gemaldesamm- 
lungen".     Plates. 

SCULPTURK 

Illuslrated  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  English  medieval 
alabaster  work  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 1910.  (12x9)  London  (Society  of  Antiquaries), 
12s.  fid.     30  plates. 

BoucHAUD  (P.  de).  La  sculpture  vcnitienne.  (8x5)  Paris 
(Grasset),  3f.  50.     Plates. 

Leonhardt  (K.  F).  Spalgotische  Grabdenkmaler  des  Salzach- 
gebietes.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  altbayerischen 
Plastik.  (12x9)  L.ipzig  (Seemann)  15  M.    80  Illustrations. 

FURNITURE 

Arnaud  d'Agnel  (G.).  Le  meuble,  ameublement  provengal  et 
comtadin,  du  moyen-ageala  fin  du  XVIII^  si^cle.  Preface 
de  Henry  Hav.ird.  2  vols.  (13  x  10)  Paris  (Laveur),  Marseilles 
(Jouv^ne),  70  fr.     128  collotype  plates. 

Emile-Bayard.  L'art  de  reconnailre  les  styles.  Les  styles 
Regence  et  Louis  XV.  Le  style  Louis  XVI.  2  vols.  (7x5) 
Paris  (Gamier  Freres),  each  vol,  2f.  50.     Illustrated. 

CoNTET  (F.).  Les  sieges  d'art.  Epoques  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV, 
Louis  XVI  et  Empire.  Recueil  renfermant  no  reproduc- 
tions inedite-i.  (17x13)  Paris  (Contet),  32s.  50  collo- 
type plates. 

ENGRAVING 

Segarizzi  (a.),  Bibliografia  delle  stampe  popolari  italiane,  I. 
Stampe  popolari  delta  Biblioteca  Marciana.  (10x7)  Bergamo 
(Istituto  d'Arti  Grafiche).  1.  30.     Illustrated. 

Reproductions  of  prints  in  the  British  Museum.  Third  series, 
pt.  VII.  Specimens  of  etching  by  the  Later  Dutch  masters, 
ifi40-i7oo.     (20x15)    London  (British  Musum).     25  plates. 

Tools  and  materials  illustrating  the  Japanese  method  of  colour- 
printing.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  a  collection  exhibited 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,    2d.     Illustrated, 

MISCELLANEOUS 
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THE  "  MANAFl-1-HEIWAN 
BY  CLAUDE  ANET* 

GIVE  here  some  further  notes  to 
/accompany  the  additional  illustrations 
from  the  "  Manafi-i-Heiwan",  the 
[Persian  manuscript  which  we  were 
^studying  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
fine  manuscript,  which  was  written,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  for  Ghazan  Khan,  was  in  my 
opinion  decorated  by  two  artists  only.  The 
greater  of  the  two  is  without  doubt  the  artist 
who  drew  the  animal  miniatures  reproduced  with 
my  first  article,  and  of  whose  work  another 
example  is  given  here  in  colour  [Plate  IVJ. 
The  Persians  always  excelled  in  the  representation 
of  animal  life,  either  in  drawing  or  in  engraving. 
The  magnificent  hunting  scenes  on  the  Sassanid 
silver  platters  are  an  example  in  point.  The 
animals  there  represented  can  compare  with  those 
sculptured  on  the  admirable  Assyrian  bas-reliefs 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  art  of  animal 
miniatures  the  animals  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Bestiarium  are  of  the  highest  order.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  fortunate  chance  that  has  brought  this 
precious  manuscript  to  us  in  a  relatively  excellent 
state  of  preservation. 

But  the  Bestiarium  does  not  confine  itself  solely 
to  animals.  There  is  a  whole  series  of  miniatures 
representing  human  beings  with  landscape  back- 
grounds. Two  of  the  most  important  are  re- 
produced here  [Plate  V].  These  pages  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  us,  for  they  show  us  that  at 
this  period  Persian  art  was  already  occupied  with 
the  reproduction  of  the  human  figure  and  was  dis- 
playing a  real  mastery  in  its  treatment.  During  the 
whole  of  the  13th  century  Persian  illustrators  did 
not  avoid  the  difficulty  of  illustrating  fables  or 
historical  narratives.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  that   many    manuscripts   contempo- 

'  Translated  for  the  author  from  the  French, 
part  of  this  article  see  pp.  224,  etc. 
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raneous  with  the  "  Manafi-i-Heiwan  "  or  anterior  (o 
it  show  clear  traces  of  the  Byzantine  tradition,  and 
it  is  to  the  Greek-Christian  East  that  we  must  look 
if  we  would  discover  the  sources  of  the  influence 
which  is  shown  in  the  manuscripts  of  Dioscorides 
or  the  "  Traitc  des  Automates  ".  But  here,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  altogether  on  Persian  ground. 

For  these  miniatures  are  quite  free  from 
Byzantine  influence.  At  first  sight  one  would  be 
inclined  to  attribute  the  miniatures  of  the  people 
to  another  hand  than  that  which  made  the  animal 
studies.  But  a  more  careful  study  of  this  series 
inclines  me  to  the  belief  that  the  two  pages  here 
reproduced  [Plate  V]  are  by  the  same  hand  as 
drew  the  animals.  Trees,  landscape,  soil  formation, 
all  show  the  same  technique.  The  scale  of  colour 
is  precisely  the  same.  But  I  then  noticed  the 
intrusion  of  a  new  artist  who  must  have  been 
responsible  for  certain  more  complicated  scenes 
of  which  two  reproductions  are  given  here 
[Plate  VI].  The  fine  freedom  of  hand  is  here 
less  marked.  The  pages  are  dryer  and  the  com- 
position has  not  the  magnificent  originality  of  the 
other  miniatures  which  have  been  here  reproduced. 
In  fact,  these  pages  are  clearly  inferior  to  the 
others.  There  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the 
manuscript  not  being  finished  by  the  artist  who 
had  undertaken  its  decoration.  As  so  often 
happens,  he  might  well  have  left  blanks  which 
would  have  been  filled  up,  perhaps  by  a  contem- 
porary, perhaps  by  a  painter  of  a  little  later  period. 
However  that  may  be,  the  "  Manafi-i-Heiwan  "  is 
one  of  the  finest  manuscripts  of  the  earliest  period 
of  Persian  miniatures  and  it  completes  the  splendid 
series  of  remotely  dated  manuscripts  which  recent 
research  on  Persian  art  has  brought  to  Europe. 
We  can  reckon  to-day  at  least  ten  13th  and  14th 
century  manuscripts  with  the  aid  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  study  the  magnificent  beginnings  of 
Persian  painting. 


THE  MITRE  AND  TIARA  IN  HERALDRY  AND  ORNAMENT^ 
BY   EGERTON  BECK 


I— THE  MITRE  {coniimtcd) 

HE  next  point  for  consideration  is 
whether  the  mitre  is  actually  found 
either  in  the  portraits  or  ensigning  the 
arms  of  those  belonging  to  the  various 
classes  of  ecclesiastics  enumerated 
above — the  lay  mitre-bearers  need  not  detain 
us.  F"irst  as  to  regular  prelates,  as  to  whom  there 
is  no  occasion  to  say  much.    It  is  tolerably  certain 

*■  For  the  first  part  of  this  article  see  Tlic  Biiiliiiglon  Miigaziiif, 
July,  1913,  p.  221. 

hRRATUM. — In  tlie  second  paragraph  of  the  first  part  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough  was  said  by  a  slip  to  be  the  author  of  Ihe 
'Gesla,  etc".  The  passage  should  have  read  :  "The  unknown 
author,  formerly  believed  to  have  been  benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, says,  etc.". 

The  Burlinoion  Magazine,  No.  ns-    Vol.  XXMI.— Autust,  1915. 


that  any  one  of  them  entitled  to  the  mitre  would 
display  it  in  one  way  or  another  when  and  where- 
soever occasion  arose  ;  the  only  thing  to  be  ascer- 
tained would  be  the  style  of  the  mitred  person. 
Nor  need  anything  be  said  about  bishops  beyond 
recalling  that  it  is  now  customary  for  them  to 
ensign  their  arms  with  a  hat ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Spanish  and  to  some  extent  of 
French  prelates,  this  custom  only  dates  from,  at 
the  earliest,  the  17th  century. 

As  to  cardinals,  one  would  expect  to  find  them 
mitred,  whatever  their  dress,  before  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  but  from  that  time  they  would 
only  be  represented  with  the  mitre  when  in  cope, 
chasuble,  or  dalmatic.     A  well-known  example  is 
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the  mitred  figure  of  Ascanio  Sforza  on  his  early 
16th-century  tomb  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo  in  Rome  ;  being  a  cardinal-deacon,  he  is 
in  a  dalmatic. 

Protonotaries  ensign  their  arms  with  the  hat 
peculiar  to  their  dignity,  and  have  done  so  cer- 
tainly from  the  15th  century.  In  their  portraits 
they  would  ordinarily  be  shown  in  their  prelatial 
dress  ;  but  if,  after  1586,  the  mitre  were  somewhere 
introduced  there  would  be,  at  any  rate  in  a  French 
or  German  portrait,  no  reason  for  surprise.  There 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  British  Museum  a 
printed  portrait,  dated  1601,  of  one  Jacob 
Chimarrhffius,  imperial  almoner,  which  is  orna- 
mented in  the  corners  with  mitre  and  staff  ;  for 
the  presence  of  which  the  only  apparent  expla- 
nation is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  protonotary. 

Commendatory  abbots  commonly  ensigned 
their  arms  with  a  mitre  :  in  the  French  portfolios 
of  the  British  Museum  print  room  there  is,  for 
example,  the  portrait  of  William  Baily,  a  17th- 
century  commendatory  abbot  of  S.  Thierry,  with 
his  arms  so  decorated.  It  appears,  too,  that 
sometimes  on  their  tombs  they  were  repre- 
sented in  a  mitre  ;  for  Roger  de  Gaignieres  in 
his  "  Dessins  d'Archeologie  "  gives  such  a  monu- 
ment of  a  16th-century  commendatory  abbot  of 
Fontenay. 

Heads  and  dignitaries  of  the  chapters  of 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  are  also  found 
with  the  mitre  in  works  of  art.  When,  in  the  i6th 
century,  a  secular  chapter  was  substituted  for  the 
Benedictines  at  S.  Bavo  of  Ghent,  it  was  exempted 
from  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  and  its  provost 
given  the  mitre  ;  and  in  the  Golden  Fleece  exhibi- 
tion at  Bruges  in  1907  there  was  a  medal,  by 
J.  J.  Jonghelincx,  of  Viglius  Zuichen  ab  Aytta, 
provost  from  1562  to  1577,  on  the  reverse  of 
which  are  his  arms  surmounted  by  a  mitre.'  In 
the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum  is  a  portrait 
of  Gernandus  Philip  von  Schwalbach,  precentor  of 
Mentz  and  dean  of  S.  Ferrutius  in  Bleidenstat ; 
the  armorial  bearings  being  ensigned  with  a  mitre. 
And  lying  before  me  is  the  printed  portrait,  with 
mitre  and  staff,  of  Charles  von  Vacchier,  mitred 
dean  of  the  collegiate  church  of  our  Lady  at 
Munich. 

It  would  be  expected  that  more  portraits  of  this 
kind  would  be  found  in  France  and  Germany  than 
in  Italy,  and  in  fact  they  seem  to  be  very  rare  in 
the  last-named  country.  Some  eight  years  ago  the 
Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco  most  kindly  made 
enquiries  for  me  (a  perfect  stranger)  of  a  first-rate 
authority,  the  Cavaliere  Dr.  Pietro  da  Ponte,  and 
he  in  turn  went  to  another  first-rate  authority, 
Monsignor  Count  Luigi  Fe  d'Ostiani.     The  result 

1  he%  chefs  d'aiivre  d'art  aiicien  a  VexposHion  dc  la  Toison  d'Or 
a  Bnigt-s  eii  jgoy,  p.  251  and  pi.  ioi,No.38,  Bruges,  1908.  For 
this  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Albert  Van  de  Put, 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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was  that  only  one  Italian  portrait  of  a  mitred 
ecclesiastic,  other  than  bishops  and  abbots,  in 
which  the  mitre  is  displayed,  could  be  recalled  to 
mind — the  portrait  of  Mgr.  Alessandro  Fe,  who  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  provost  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  S.  Nazzaro  in  Brescia. 

Some  mitred  canons  place  the  mitre  over  their 
armorial  bearings.  The  canons  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Pont  de  Vaux,  in  Burgundy,  did  so  from 
the  foundation  of  the  chapter  in  1515."  By  a  con- 
stitution promulgated  in  1823,  Pius  VII  forbade 
canons  to  ensign  their  arms  with  a  mitre  unless 
the  privilege  of  so  doing  had  been  expressly 
granted  to  them.  Such  permission  has  been  given 
to  the  canons  of  some  Italian  cathedrals  ;  as  for 
example,  to  those  of  Urbino,  Capua,  Lucca,  and 
Milan  in  the  iSth,  and  to  those  of  Siena  and  Imola 
early  in  the  19th  century. 

Finally,  as  to  mitred  parish  priests.  The  mitre 
would  naturally  be  looked  for  in  their  portraits, 
but  these  would  of  necessity  be  very  rare,  for  the 
ordinary  parish  priest  has  no  money  to  waste  on 
such  luxuries ;  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  even  one. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  mitre  itself. 
The  Jesuit  Father  Braun,  writing  in  "The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia",  says  that  "it  is  to  be  held  for 
certain  that"  it  "was  first  used  in  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  loth  century,  and  outside  of  Rome 
about  the  year  1000".  He  says,  too,  that  it  "is 
depicted  for  the  first  time  in  two  miniatures  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nth  century",  the  one  being  "in 
a  baptismal  register,  the  other  in  an  ExtiJiet  roll 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bari";  and  that  "the  first 
written  mention  of  it  is  found  in  a  bull  of  Leo  IX 
of  the  year  1049".  Fr.  Braun  says,  too,  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  cnniclaiictim,  a  non-liturgical 
head-dress,  and  that  its  original  shape  was  a  cone. 
He  also  gives  a  table  showing  its  transition  from 
the  cone  to  its  present  form.  According  to  this 
the  cone  was  succeeded  by  a  hemispherical  cap, 
with  an  orphrey  round  the  bottom  ;  this  by  a 
similar  soft  cap  with  an  indented  top  and  an 
orphrey  passing  up  the  front  and  round  the  top — 
in  addition  to  the  one  round  the  bottom.  Then 
comes  the  "  horned  mitre "  with  a  prominence 
over  each  ear  and  an  opening  front  to  back  ;  then 
the  low  pointed  mitre  of  the  13th  century.  After 
this  he  gives  three  others  of  essentially  the  same 
shape,  but  getting  higher  and  higher ;  then  a 
high  one,  with  curved  instead  of  straight  sides, 
but  still  with  orphreys,  one  round  the  bottom 
and  one  perpendicular  (on  each  side) ;  and  finally 
the  modern  large  Roman  mitre  with  curved  sides 
and  no  orphreys. 

I  know  of  no  English  example  of  a  conical 
mitre.  The  hemispherical  one,  however,  is  seen 
on  the  head  of  S.  Gregory  on  f.  8  of  the  Cotton 

-Courses  anlu'ologiqiics  ct  hisloriqiics  daiis  le  dcpiutcmcnt 
d'Ani,  4<!partie,  p.  128.  Bresse,  1880.  For  this,  too,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Van  de  Put. 
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MS.  Claudius  A  3,  belonging  to  the  nth  century.' 
And  of  the  cap  which  Fr.  Braun  places  between 
this  and  the  "  horned  "  mitre,  two  examples  are 
here  reproduced — one  from  Cotton 
MS.  Nero  D  iv.,  f.  33,  which  is  not 
later  in  date  than  1161  *  [FIGURE  i], 
and  the  other  from  f.  383  of  the 
12th-century  copy  of  Florence  of 
Worcester  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford  [FIGURE  2].^ 
In    connexion   with    the   former   of 

FIGURE   I  lu  -4    • 

these,  it  IS 
interesting  to  note  how 
closely  the  mitre  re- 
sembles the  cap  worn 
by  a  layman  of  position 
[Figure  3],  a  detail 
from  f.  3  of  the  same 
MS. ;  and  this  resem- 
blance is  even  closer  in 
the  original  than  in  the 
reproductions.® 

In  the  course  of  the 
12th  century  the  horned 
mitre,  mitre  cor- 
nuc,  was  com- 
mon ;  it  is  seen 
in  the  seal,  said 
to  be  that  of  S. 
Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, here 
reproduced 
[Figure  4].' This 
mitre  appears  on 

other  12th-century  seals,  some  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  Demay's 
"  Costume  d'apres  les  Sceaux  "  and 
others  may  be  seen  in  the  exhibition 
rooms  of  the  department  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum.  It 
may  be  seen,  too,  on  the  fine  brass 
of  Eulger,  bishop  of  Angers,  repro- 
riGURE  3  duced  in  Molinier's  "L'Emaillerie" 
(p.  141),  and  on  the  heads  of  three  bishops  in  an 
early  13th-century  fresco  in  the  church  of  the 
Sacri  Quattro   Coronati  in  Rome.     Of  the  latter 

'This  is  reproduced  in  Rock,  C/n/n/j  oj  Our  Fathers,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  G.W.Hart  and  W.  H.  Frere,  London,  1903.  vol.  i, 
plate  opposite  p.  206.  Rock  speaks  of  it  as  a  representation  of 
S.  Dunstan,  but  it  is  obviously  S.  Gregory  ;  the  editors  point 
this  out  in  the  list  of  illustrations. 

*See  the  introduction  to  the  3rd  series  of  Brit.  Mus. 
reproductions. 

5  For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
librarian,  Mr.  R.  L.  Livingstone,  who  also  kindly  compared  a 
tracing  of  this  figure  with  the  original. 

6  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co. 
for  the  blocks  of  figures 5  and  9  ;  to  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons 
for  those  of  figures  I,  3,  6,  7,  10,  14  and  15  ;  aod  to  Messrs. 
T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack  for  those  of  figures  2,  8  and  11. — Ed. 

'  For  this  block  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.  This  illustration  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  late  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols's  translation  of  the 
pilgrimages  of  Erasmus,    Mr.  Nichols  said   nothing  of  the 


M.  Eugene  Muntz  says  in  his  monograph  on 
the  tiara,  in  which  it  is  reproduced  (p.  27) ;  "  Je 
rattache  aux  documents  du  xii°  siecle  les  fresques 
de  leglise  des  SS.  Quattro  Coronati  a  Rome 
quoiqu'elles  appartiennent  a  une  epoque  quelque 
pen  post6rieure  ". 

Before  the  end  of  the  12th  century  a  new  fashion 
in  mitres  was  in  vogue — the  low  pointed  mitre 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  late  12th-century  draw- 
ings of  the  life  of  S.  Guthlac  in  the  British  Museum 
(Harley  Roll,  Y  6).  Such  a  mitre  is  here  repro- 
duced [Figure  5] ;  one 
~\  which  is  said,  almost 
certainly  without  reason, 
to  have  belonged  to,  or 
have  been  used  by,  S. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
It  is  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sens. 

A  curious  13th- 
century  mitre  is  repro- 
duced [Figure  6]  from 
the  tomb  in  the  Temple 
church,  believed,  for 
some  reason,  to  be  that 

history  of  the  seal,  nor  did 
he  mention  the  name  of  its 
possessor.  I  have  tried  with- 
out success  to  trace  it  ;  there 
is  no  seal  of  S.  Thomas 
in  the  'British  Museum,  at 
Lambeth,  at  Canterbury,  or,  I 
believe,  in  the  Record  Oflice. 


I  have  received 
so  much  kind  help 
during  my  search 
that  I  should  like 
here  to  express  my 
indebtedness  to  the 
Rev.  C.  Jenkins,  of 
the  Lambeth  Palace 
Library  ;  to  Mr. 
D.  T.  Baird  VVood, 
of  the  department 
of  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum ; 
to  Mr.  M.  S.  Giu- 
seppi,  of  the  Public 
Record  Office  ;  and 
to  the  Rev.  J.  E.  L. 
Woodruff,  of  the 
London  Oratory. 
Though  the  search 
for  a  seal  of  S. 
Thomas  proved 
abortive,  Mr,  Wood 
found  a  damaged 
one  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Theobald, 
the  figure  in  which 
is  headless ;  the 
crook  of  the  crozier 
and  the  legend  are 
also  wanting.  What  FIGLRE4 

remains,  however,  so  closely  resembles  what  is  here  repro- 
duced, that  forgery  does  not  seem  to  be  an  impossible  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  charter  of  Theobald  to  which  the  seal  is 
attached  was  formerly  exhibited  as  one  of  S.  Thomas's. 
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of  Sylvester  Eveidon,  bishop  of  Carlisle  (1247- 
i^t:4) :  this  is  very  like  the  mitre  of  Hugh,  bishop 
ofAuxerre  (ii37-"5i).  g'^en  by  Demay  (p.  270). 
Later  13th-century  mitres 
may  be  seen  in  the  repro- 
duction of  one  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  painted 
chamber  at  Westminster 
given  in  The  BurHiigton 
Mai^azine  for  July,  1905. 

the  gradually  changing 
form  is  seen  in  the  early 
T4th-century  mitres  from 
the  sculptured  tomb  of 
bishop  Godfrey  Giffard  of 
Worcester  [Figure  7]  '  ; 
in  the  brass  of  arch- 
bishop William  Greenfield 
of  York  [Figure  8]  ;  in 
the  early  15th-century  one 
from  the  sculptured  tomb 
of  William  of  Wykeham, 
bishop  of  Winchester 
[Figure  9] ;  in  a  later  one 
of  the  same  century  from 
the  brass  of  bishop  John 
Booth  of  Exeter  in  the 
church  of  East  Horsley, 
Surrey  [Figure  10]  ^ ;  and 
the  16th-century  one  from 
the  brass  of  Thomas 
Goodrich,  bishop  of  Ely 
[Figure  ii]. 
Tiie  mitres  here  reproduced,  those  of  bishop  and 
archbishop    alike,    have    a    circle    at    the    base. 


FIGURE  5 


According  to  Moroni,  the  Italian  bishop  of  Monte- 
feltro,  in  the  Marches,  has  a  coronet  instead  of 
this  circle;  the  reason  being  that  the  emperor 
Frederick  II  conferred  the  title  of  count  on  the 
bishop,  who  was  the  temporal  lord  of  various 
villages.  Moroni  says,  too,  that  other  bishops 
who  had  temporal  juris- 
diction also  ornamented 
their  mitre  with  a  crown  ; 
if  not  the  one  they  wore, 
at  any  rate  the  one  placed 
over  their  armorial  bear- 
ings— as     was      done     in 

England  by  the  bishop  of 

Durham. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  inte- 
resting to  note  that  so  late 

as   the   beginning    of   the 

1 8th  century  the  abbot  of 

Munster  for  his  mitre  wore 

the    crown    of    Dagobert, 

which  had  been  preserved 

in    his    monastery;'"    just 

as,  according    to    Helyot, 

the  abbot  of  S.  Clement  in 

Pescara  used    the    sceptre 

of  the  emperor    Louis    II 

as  a  crozier.     And  at  the 

present  day  the  abbess  of 

the     chapter     of     secular 

canonesses    of    Hradschin 

in  Prague,  always  an  arch- 
duchess,   when      in     her 

capitular  dress  wears  a  crown  and  carries  a  pastoral 

staff,  both  of  which  passed  to  this  noble  community 


FIGURE  6 


FIGURE  7 


[^FIGURE  8 


81  have  been  unable  to  check  this  illustration,  which  is  taken 
from  Fail-holt's  "  Costume  in  England  ";  but  Canon  Knox-Little 
very  kindly  tells  me  that  it  is  sufficiently  near  for  reproduction, 
though  in  the  original  the  mitre  and  the  bishop's  nose  have 
both  suffered. 

» This  I  have  been  unable  to  check ;  it  too  comes  from 
Fairholt, 

TWO  UNPUBLISHED  DRAWINGS  BY  LEONARDO 
BY  CAMPBELL  DODGSON 


FIGURE   10  FIGURE  II 

from  the  abbess  of  a  convent  of  nuns  formerly 
existing  in  the  same  city." 

(To  be  continued.) 

i»  Martene  and  Durand,  Voyages  Liltcrnircs,  I,  pt,  2,  p.  137, 
"  The  abbess  of  Hradschin  is  free  to  resign  and  marry  at  any 
time  ;  the  queen-mother  of  Spain  was  once  abbess. 


HEN  the  name  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  occurs  in  a  sale  catalogue,  it 
provokes  a  scepticism  that  is  usually 
well  founded.  Even  in  collections 
of  long  standing  and  high  repute 


many  drawings  that  pass  under  the  master's  name 
are  copies,  imitations,  or,  at  the  best,  genuine 
works  by  some  minor  artist  of  the  school.  By  a 
curious  inversion,  however,  of  the  customary 
tendency  to  foist  a  pupil's  work  on  the  caposcuola. 
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TWO    UNPUBLISHED   DRAWINGS   BY    LEONARDO 


Two  Unpublished  Drawings  by  Leonardo 


two  genuine  Leonardo  drawings  appeared  recently 
in  the  sale  room  bearing  a  more  modest  attribu- 
tion, to  Cesare  da  Sesto.  They  were  bought  for 
the  British  Museum  at  the  sale,  on  May  25th, 
of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Stone 
Wilcocks,  of  Mannamead,  Plymouth.  The  cata- 
logue attril)ution  had  already  been  revoked  in  the 
print  room  in  favour  of  a  greater  name,  which  Mr. 
Binyon  was  the  first  to  suggest.  The  two  sketches 
have  little  in  common  either  with  the  red  chalk 
drawings  of  Cesare  da  Sesto  or  with  the  graceful, 
but  rather  mannered  and  eclectic  work  in  pen  and 
ink  by  which  Cesare  is  represented,  for  instance, 
in  Mr.  Henry  Oppenheimer's  collection,  and,  far 
more  richly,  in  the  beautiful  book  of  drawings 
which  passed  not  long  ago  from  Mr.  Fairfax 
Murray's  possession  into  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan. 

Both  the  more  elaborate  and  the  slighter  sketch 
in  dark  brown  ink  are  characteristic  works  of 
Leonardo's  Florentine  period.  Both  show  traces 
of  a  slight  drawing  with  black  chalk  or  the  lead 
point,  which  may  be  noticed  on  some  of  the  early 
drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  notably  on 
the  studies  for  the  Bdnois  Madonna}  Such 
a  preliminary  drawing  may  be  discerned  on 
the  face  and  the  hand,  in  its  first  position,  of  the 
angel,  while  on  the  other  sheet  there  is  a  slight 
grey  sketch,  quite  independent  of  the  main  subject, 
in  the  corner  to  the  right,  above  the  child's  head. 
In  the  drawing  of  the  girl  and  child  there  are  lines 
indented  with  the  stilus,  which  vanish,  of  course, 
in  the  reproduction,  but  are  plainly  seen  in  the 
original,  for  the  paper  has  never  been  subjected  to 
strong  pressure,  and  retains  all  the  crispness  of  the 
master's  touch.  These  blind,  indented  lines  occur 
on  the  girl's  neck,  breast,  and  right  arm,  on  the 
child's  head,  arm,  and  leg,  while  they  are  continued 
much  to  the  right  of  the  child's  head,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  pen  "drawing,  suggesting  something 
like  a  floating  veil. 

Leonardo's  hand  may  be  recognized  in  this 
slight  sketch  of  a  girl  carrying  a  child  quite  as 
easily  as  in  the  more  finished  study  on  the  other 
sheet.  For  the  very  sketchy  hands,  compare  the 
hands  both  of  mother  and  child  in  one  of  the 
studies  for  the  Hinoxs  Madonna  [Burlington  Maga- 
zine, XX,  231,  a],  while  the  line  crossing  the  face 
'  Burlington  Magazine,  XX,  231. 


above  the  eyes  of  the  child,  and  marking  the 
contour  of  the  brow,  occurs  on  the  head  of  the 
Madonna  in  both  these  studies,  and  on  that  of 
the  child  in  the  study  for  the  Madonna  ivith  a  Cat 
in  the  Bonnat  collection.  For  the  feet  of  the 
girl  a  close  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  two 
drawings  of  Invidia  at  Oxford.*  The  drawing 
should  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  ;  it  is  purely  secular.  The  girlish 
profile  is  that  of  the  sister,  rather  than  the  mother, 
of  the  babe  in  her  arms. 

The  action  of  the  figure  in  the  more  finished 
drawing  is  not  very  easily  explained.  The  stern, 
though  youthful,  face  is  that  of  an  angel,  whose 
two  small  wings  are  suggested  by  an  outline  filled 
in  impatiently  with  a  zigzag  scrabble.  The  left 
knee,  unseen,  must  rest  on  the  ground  ;  the  right 
knee  is  bent  forward  in  the  attitude  which  becomes 
inevitable  when  a  person  kneels  on  one  knee  only, 
and  the  leg  and  foot  have  been  drawn  twice  in 
different  positions.  With  the  left  hand  the  angel 
appears  to  be  grasping  a  clump  of  the  rushes 
among  which  he  kneels,  and  the  action  of  the 
right  hand,  drawn  twice,  with  a  mark  like  an 
obelus  indicating,  apparently,  the  rejection  of  the 
attitude  first  adopted,  appears  to  be  that  of  pouring 
water,  which  the  hand  has  just  scooped  up  from 
the  stream  or  pool  on  the  brink  of  which  the 
rushes  grow.  The  only  interpretation  of  the 
motive  that  I  can  suggest  is  that  Leonardo  may 
have  meant  his  angel  for  a  witness  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  repeating  by  a  sympathetic  gesture  the 
action  of  the  Baptist  as  he  pours  water  on  the 
head  of  Our  Lord.  It  would  be  rash  to  suggest 
that  this  might  actually  have  been  a  first  thought 
for  Leonardo's  angel  in  the  Baptism  of  Christ  by 
Verrocchio  at  Florence,  for  the  angel  in  the  picture 
is  completely  different  from  this  one  in  direction 
and  attitude.  But  it  is  hard  to  suggest  another 
occasion  on  which  an  angel  could  be  kneeling 
among  rushes  at  all.  The  lack  of  the  pointing 
gesture  forbids  any  thought  of  an  idea  for  the 
angel  in  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks.  My  object  at 
present,  however,  is  merely  to  place  these  new 
and  attractive  documents  in  the  hands  of  students 
of  Leonardo,  leaving  their  elucidation  and  inser- 
tion in  a  chronological  sequence  of  the  master's 
works  to  some  more  experienced  pen. 

2  Sir   S.  Colvin,  Oxford  Drawings,  Vol.  I,  PI.  17,  18. 


NOTES  ON  PICTURES  IN  THE  ROYAL  COLLECTIONS— XXVI 
BY  LIONEL  CUST 

ON    THE     PICTURES    BOUGHT    FOR   GEORGE    III    IN"    ITALY,  CONSUL    SMITH,    AND 
ANTONIO  CANALE— II 


MONG  painters  whose  names  are  well 
known  to  the  general  public,  few  have 
been  more  misunderstood  than  Antonio 
Canale,  usually  known,  though  errone- 
,ously  so,  as   Canalelto.     The  facts  of 


his  life  are  very  few,  and  are  stated  succinctly 
enough  by  Zanetti,  his  friend  and  contemporary, 
the  historian  of  the  Venetian  school  of  painting. 
Antonio  Canale  (or  Canal,  as  he  always  signed  him- 
self), was  the  son  of  Bernardo  Canale,  a  theatrical 
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painter,  and  was  born  at  Venice  in  1697.  The 
family  claimed  noble  origin.  Antonio  was  brought 
up  to  his  father's  profession  in  the  theatre,  and 
continued  to  practise  it  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  when  he  threw  it  up  owing  to  a  dispute  with 
the  theatrical  managers,  and  took  to  architectural 
and  landscape  painting.  He  studied  under  Luca 
Carlevaris,  whose  style  he  imitated,  and  early  in 
life  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  some  consider- 
able time,  returning  eventually  to  settle  at  Venice. 
There  except  for  short  intervals  he  resided  until 
his  death  on  April  20,  1768.  Antonio  Canale  has 
made  himself  justly  famous  for  his  paintings  and 
etchings  representing  views  in  Venice  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Zanetti  tells  us  that  he  was  the 
first  to  use  the  optic  camera  for  correcting  his 
perspective.  At  what  date  Antonio  Canale  first 
encountered  Joseph  Smith  is  uncertain,  but  it  must 
have  been  soon  after  his  return  from  Rome, 
because  the  set  of  fourteen  views  of  Venice,  en- 
graved by  Canale's  friend,  Antonio  Visentini, 
for  Joseph  Smith,  were  issued,  with  a  title  and 
portraits  of  Canale  and  Visentini  after  drawings  by 
Piazzetta,  in  1735,  five  years  before  Smith  was 
appointed  British  Consul  at  Venice.  Thirty  other 
views  of  Venice  were  also  painted  by  Canale 
for  Smith,  and  engraved  by  Visentini,  as  well 
as  a  set  of  four  on  a  larger  scale.  Two  sets 
of  engravings  by  Brustolon  from  paintings  by 
Canale  were  also  commissioned  by  Smith,  who  at 
this  time  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  the 
bulk  of  Canale's  earlier  work,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  now  at  Windsor  Castle.  Canale  also  painted  in 
1740-2  a  series  of  views  of  Roman  ruins,  the 
Colosseum,  Pantheon  and  others ;  these  paintings 
he  must  have  been  able  to  work  up  from  his 
earlier  drawings,  as  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  visited  Rome  a  second  time. 

Consul  Smith  seems  to  have  been  a  real  friend 
and  benefactor  to  Canale,  and  obtained  for  him 
many  commissions  from  passing  travellers.  It 
was  on  Smith's  advice  that  Canale  visited  London, 
where  he  was  well  received  and  obtained  con- 
siderable patronage.  This  must  have  been  shortly 
before  1750,  because  there  is  a  series  of  drawings 
by  Canale  at  Windsor  Castle  representing  West- 
minster Bridge,  with  in  some  cases  the  two 
central  arches  incomplete,  and  in  others  completed, 
though  not  yet  in  use.  According  to  Walpole  it 
was  in  1746  that  Canale  came  to  England,  and 
that  he  came  on  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Amiconi, 
another  Venetian  painter,  who  found  employment 
in  England.  Dallaway,  in  his  notes  to  Walpole's 
"Anecdotes  of  Painting",  alleges  that  Joseph  Smith 
engaged  Canaletto  to  work  for  him  for  a  term  of 
years  at  low  prices,  but  retailed  the  pictures  at  an 
enormous  profit  to  English  travellers,  and  that  the 
artist  was  aware  of  this  injustice  and  determined 
himself  on  a  journey  to  England.  There  does  not 
seem   to   be   any   foundation    for   this   sweeping 
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accusation.  The  facts  point  the  other  way.  Not 
only  was  Smith  an  extensive  patron  of  Canale  in 
the  painter's  earlier  years,  but  the  pictures  painted 
for  Smith,  and  engraved  for  Smith  by  Visentini 
and  Brustolon,  remained  for  the  most  part  in 
Smith's  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
formed  part  of  the  collection  purchased  by  George 
III.  In  his  otherwise  admirable  edition  of  Vertue's 
diaries  and  reminiscences  of  British  artists,  Horace 
Walpole  cannot  help  his  personal  feelings  occasion- 
ally colouring  his  writings.  We  learn  from  his 
letters  that  Walpole  did  not  like  Joseph  Smith. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  Walpole  has  failed  to 
notice  in  his  meagre  account  of  Canale's  visit  to 
England  that  Vertue  gives  an  explanation  of  a 
supposed  second  visit  of  the  painter,  which  second 
visit  was  really  that  of  Canale's  nephew  and  pupil, 
Bernardo  Belotto,  who  imitated  his  master  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  known  as  Canaletto  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  uncle.  At  no  time  does 
Antonio  Canale  appear  to  have  been  known  to  his 
contemporaries  as  Canaletto,  or  otherwise  than  as 
Canal. 

The  British  traveller  has  always  been  the  easiest 
victim  of  the  dishonest  broker  or  dealer  in  works 
of  art.  Milord  on  his  travels  thought  it  incumbent 
with  his  station  to  pose  as  a  connoisseur  and 
patron  of  art.  Well-filled  purses  to  start  with,  and 
unlimited  drafts  on  the  bankers  and  money 
changers  in  the  great  towns  of  Italy  made  the 
indulgence  of  Milord's  whims  and  vanities  an  easy 
business  for  the  confraternity  of  picture-dealers. 
How  far  Consul  Smith  may  have  lent  himself  to 
this  traffic  must  remain  uncertain,  but  it  can  be 
stated  asafact  to  his  credit  that  the  bulk  of  his  known 
acquisitions  remained  in  his  possession  after  his 
death,  and  were  left  to  his  widow's  discretion  as 
to  selling  them  for  her  personal  benefit.  This  was 
not  the  case  with  the  bankers  Jenkins,  Torlonia, 
and  others  at  Rome  or  Naples  who  disposed  of  their 
wares,  or  those  in  which  they  were  interested,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  mass  of  second-class 
work  which  was  later  imported  into  England 
under  the  name  of  Canaletto  is  distressing,  and 
his  name  and  reputation  have  suffered  accordingly. 
The  number  of  fine  genuine  works  of  Antonio 
Canale  is  limited,  and  their  artistic  value  can  be 
best  grasped  by  the  fifty  or  more  paintings  now  at 
Windsor  Castle,  which  came  from  the  collection 
of  Consul  Smith. 

To  be  in  the  fashion  English  travellers  thought 
it  their  duty  to  buy  Canalettos  in  Venice.  To 
meet  such  a  demand  there  will  always  be  an 
ample  supply.  Canale  himself  may  have  been  a 
party  to  this,  and  allowed  paintings  by  Belotto, 
Visentini,  and  other  capable  imitators  to  go  out 
under  his  name,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
there  was  a  regular  trade  in  this  class  of  pictures, 
and  just  as  Sebastiano  Ricci  in  his  day  painted 
Paolo  Veroneses,    Marieschi  and   others  painted 
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Canalettos  (and  perhaps  Guardis)  so  long  as 
the  demand  lasted.  It  may  be  said  with  some 
confidence  that  a  great  number  of  paintings  in 
England  bearing  the  name  of  Canaletto  have  little 
real  claim  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Antonio  Canale 
himself.  Even  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery 
attributed  to  him  are  not  free  from  suspicion,  as 
two  at  least  appear  to  be  later  versions  of  paintings 
by  Canale  at  Windsor  Castle.  In  the  Wallace 
Collection  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
paintings  ascribed  to  Canale,  but  the  official  cata- 
logue does  not  hesitate  to  state  that  many  of  the 
works  there  set  down  to  him  for  convenience  can- 
not be  reckoned  as  more  than  school  pieces, 
Canale's  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
careful  drawings  of  buildings,  etc.,  in  the  open  air, 
and  from  these  drawings  his  paintings  seem  to 
have  been  made  in  the  studio  and  completed  when 
necessary  with  topographical  accuracy  and  pos- 
sibly with  the  mechanical  aid  recorded  by  Zanetti. 
The  genuine  works  of  Antonio  Canale  are  rich  in 
colour  with  splendid  sky  effects ;  the  scene  is 
animated  and  the  figures  inh'oduced  with  skill  and 
picturesque  effect.  According  to  Zanetti,  Canale 
had  recourse  to  G.  B.  Tiepolo  for  staff  age  of  figures, 
but  his  drawings  do  not  suggest  that  Antonio 
Canale  was  deficient  in  skill  as  a  figure-painter, 
though  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  his 
imitators.  Canale,  however,  had  two  manners,  one 
topographical  with  certain  well-known  manner- 
isms, the  other  grandiose  and  dignified.  The 
popularity  of  the  former  style  led  no  doubt  to  the 
many  repetitions  and  imitations  already  alluded 
to.  Canale  was  not  much  of  a  poet.  There 
was,  indeed,  very  little  imagination  or  poetry  in 
18th-century  Venice,  when  people  lived  mainly 
for  their  own  pleasure  and  amusement.  Turner 
had  not  yet  arrived  to  reveal  to  the  world  the 
beauties  of  Venice  in  the  iridescence  of  its  decay. 
Ruskin,  seeing  Venice  with  Turner's  eyes,  was 
repelled  by  the  matter-of-fact  complacency  of 
Canale,  although  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent 
Ruskin  was  acquainted  with  Canale's  best  work. 
Francesco  Guardi  painted  Venice  with  greater 
verve  and  brio,  more  picturesque  than  accurate, 
but  seldom  attained  the  dignity  of  Canale  at  his 
best.  It  is  only,  perhaps,  when  gazing  on  such 
paintings  by  Canale  as  The  View  of  Miiraiio  from 
the  Fondanicnte  Xiiove  with  its  marvellous  water 
effects,  some  of  the  larger  paintings  of  the  Piazza 
of  S.  Marco,  and  the  great  series  of  Roman  ruins 
at  Windsor  Castle,  that  one  can  detect  in  Canale  a 
feeling  for  nature,  an  interpretation  of  the  real, 
which  is  entirely  absent  from  the  more  imaginative 
and  brilliant  achievements  of  Guardi.  This  feeling 
for  nature  is  specially  evident  in  the  original  etch- 
ings by  Antonio  Canale,  much  too  little  known  or 
appreciated.  The  best  of  these  are  a  series  of 
views  on  the  Brenta  between  Venice  and  Padua, 
including  some  of  Padua  itself.     These  etchings 


in  themselves  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
Antonio  Canale  as  a  great  and  original  artist. 
Here  again  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  refined 
work  of  the  uncle  from  the  coarser  work  of 
the  nephew;  the  etchings  signed  Canalcto  being 
in  every  case  the  work  of  Bernardo  Belotto.  An 
almost  complete  set  of  these  etchings  can  be  seen 
in  the  Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum.  As 
they  have  been  catalogued  by  M.  A.  de  Vesme  in 
"  Le  Peintre-Graveur  Italien"  (Milan,  1906),  there 
is  no  need  to  describe  them  here. 

Original  drawings  by  Antonio  Canale  are  fairly 
numerous,  and  have  always  been  treasured  by 
collectors.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  for  the 
connoisseur  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  actual 
copies  or  imitations  made  of  these  drawings  by 
Belotto  and  others.  As  in  his  paintings,  Canale 
had  two  different  manners  of  drawing  so  that  his 
drawings  fall  into  two  classes,  one  class  consisting 
of  drawings  done  with  a  pen  and  washed  in  with 
Indian  ink  and  sepia,  the  other  of  drawings  exe- 
cuted in  a  skilful  but  rather  mechanical  manner 
with  parallel  hatchings,  and  completed  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  pen.  In  some  cases  drawings  e.xist  of 
precisely  the  same  subject,  executed  in  these  two 
different  manners.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  an  artist  should  have  troubled  to  repeat  or 
copy  his  own  work  in  this  way,  and  it  is  per- 
missible to  surmise  that  the  first  class,  which  are 
more  strictly  painter's  drawings,  were  done  by 
Antonio  Canale  himself,  and  the  second  class  by 
Bernardo  Belotto.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Antonio 
Canale  and  his  nephew  each  paid  separate  visits 
to  London,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  carefully 
the  views  of  London  drawn  by  Canaletto,  and 
distinguish  between  those  which  can  safely  be 
attributed  to  the  uncle,  such  as  the  views  of  the 
unfinished  Westminster  Bridge,  and  those  which 
are  copies,  or  perhaps  original  drawings  in  their 
turn  by  Belotto.  The  drawings  of  Rome,  and  the 
original  drawings  for  the  etchings,  may  safely  be 
attributed  to  Antonio  Canale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  important  drawings  at 
Windsor  Castle  were  in  a  volume  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Consul  Smith,  who  mentions  them  in  his  will 
(before  printed),  as  "  of  the  rest  I  need  say  nothing, 
but  to  the  volumes  themselves  refer  the  examina- 
tion, and  to  the  Intelligence  to  discover  their  real 
worth,  and  observe  with  what  care  and  judgment 
they  have  been  collected ;  among  these  are 
entire  volumes  of  Sebastiano  and  Marco  Ricci, 
and  Antonio  Canale  .  .  .  ".  Among  the 
drawings  at  Windsor  are  some  of  the  repe- 
titions referred  to,  and  one  can  hardly  think 
that  Consul  Smith  was  in  a  position  to  be 
imposed  upon  either  by  Antonio  Canale  himself 
or  by  his  nephew. 

The  Print  Room  in  (he  British  Museum,  already 
rich  in  drawings  by  Canale,  was  further  enriched 
by  the  bequest  of  some  important  drawings  by  the 
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same  painter  fiom  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Salting, 

One  side  of  Canale's  work  has  given  rise  to  many 
amusing  difficulties.  He  utilized  his  sketches  in 
the  composition  of  capricci  or  fancy  compositions, 
in  paintings,  etchings  and  drawings,  with  one  or 
more  well-known  building  or  monument  set  in 
quite  imaginary  surroundings.  The  paintings 
were  destined  probably  in  every  case,  like  some  of 
those  painted  for  Consul  Smith,  for  the  Soprapoiie 
and  other  decorative  positions,  so  much  in  vogue 
in  the  i8th  century,  especially  in  the  palaces  and 
villas  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy.  Antonio  Canale 
was  not  the  only  member  of  his  family  to  practise 
painting  at  Venice.  Fabio  Canal,  born  1703,  died 
1767,  was  a  pupil  of  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  and  he  with  his 
son,  Giambattista  Canal,  born  1743,  died  1825, 
both  practised  architectural  painting.  Francesco 
Canal,  evidently  another  relative,  was  practising  as 
a  portrait-painter  at  Venice  about  1760. 

The  paintings  by  Antonio  Canale  now  in  the 
Royal  Collection  are  as  follows,  all,  with  one 
exception,  being  at  Windsor  Castle  : — 

1-12.  The  set  of  twelve  views  of  the  Grand  Canal,  executed  fir 
Consul  Smith,  and  engraved  by  Visentini,  published  in 
3735.  measuring  i  ft.  6Jin.  high  by  2  ft.  7 in.  wide.  The 
titles  on  the  engravings  are  : — 

I.  E.\  Ponte  Rivoalti  ad  Oiientem,  usque  ad  Mdes 

Foscarorum,  cui  respondet  Ripa  Yinaria. 

II.  Ab  ^dibus  hinc  Foscarorum  illinc  Linorum  usque 

ad  Templum  Charitaiis. 

III.  Hinc  es  ^de  Charitatis   illinc  ex   Rcgione    S. 
Vitalis  usque  ad  Telonium. 

IV.  Hinc  ex  Plafea  S.  Viti,  illinc  ex  Domo  Corneliorum 

ad  idem  Telonium. 

V.  Ex  .Sde  Salutis,  usque  ad  Caput  Canalis. 

VI.  Caput  Canalis  et  Ingressus  in  Urbem. 

VII.  Pons     Rivoalti    ad    Occidentem    cum    .^Edibus 
Publicis  utrique  Lateri  objectis. 

viii.  Hinc  ex  ^dibus  Publicis  Rivoalli,  illinc  a  SS. 
Apostolis  ad  Grimanam  Uomum. 

IX.  Ab  /Edibus  hinc  Grimanorum,  illinc  Thronorum 

usque  ad  Canalem  Regium. 

X.  Ingressus  in  Caualem  Regium  ex  ^de  S.  Jeremise. 

XI.  Hinc  ex  F.  J.  Discalceatorum  Templo,  illinc  ex 

S.  Simeone  Minore  usque  ad  Fullonium. 

XII.  Ex    Fullonio   usque  ad    /Edem   S.   Claroe    ubi 
Canalis  desinit. 

13  &  14.  Two  paintings  of  larger  dimensions,  engraved  by 
Vistniiiii  in  the  same  set,  measuring  2  ft.  6Jin.  by 
4  ft.  ijin.     [See  Plate  V,  H  &  J.] 

xill.  Nauticum  certamen  cum  Prospectu  ab  ^dibus 

Balborum  ab  Pontem  Rivoalli. 
XIV.  Bucentaurus    et    Nundinx    Venetias     in     die 
Ascensionis. 

Nos.  XIII  and  xiv  seem  to  have  been  the 
original,  from  which  many  copies  were 
made.     An  enlarged   version  of   No.   xiii, 


attributed   to    Canale,   is    in    the    National 
Gallery.    A  repetition  of  No.  x,  also  attri- 
buted to  Canale,  is  in  the  National  Gallery. 
15-20.     Six  views  of  Roman  ruins.    [See  Plates  I,  II,  III,  pp. 
15s,  etc.] 

The   Colosseum  (now   at    Hampton  Court  Palace). 

3  ft.  7  in.  by  9  ft.  5  in. 
The  Arch  of  Constantine.     Signed  and  dated  1742. 

6  ft.  of  in.  by  3  ft.  5J  in. 
The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severns.     Signed  and  dated 

1742.     5  ft.  II  in.  by  3  ft.  5J  in. 
The    Arch    of    Titus.      Signed    and    dated     1742. 

6  it.  3j  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in. 
The   Pantheon.      Signed  and  dated  1742.     6  ft.  by 

3  ft.  sjin. 

The  Forum.    Signed  and  dated  1742.    6  ft.  i|  in.  by 
3ft.  4iin. 
21-24.  Four   views    of    the    Piazzetta    at    Venice,   measuring 

5  ft.  5j  in.  by  4  ft.  5|  in.  each.     [See  Plate  IV,  p.] 
25-26.  Two  views  of  the  Piazza  at  Venice,  measuring  4  ft.  5  in. 

by  5"-  74  in.  each.    [See  Plate  IV,  g. ] 
27.  The  Grand   Canal  from   the   steps   of  the   Salute  Church, 

measuring  4  ft.  i  J  in.  by  6  ft.  8J  in. 
28-30.  Three  views  of  Venice,  measuring  i  ft.  7  in.  by  2  ft.  7  in. 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  from  the  Dogana. 
The  Salute  and  the  Dogana. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  with  the  statue 
of  Colleoni. 
31-32.  Two  views  of  the  Piazza  with  the  Campanile,  measur- 
ing  2  ft.  6J  in.  by  3  ft.  11 J  in.  ;  signed  and  dated  1744. 
33-34.  Two  views  with  the  Ducal  I'alace,  measuring  i  ft.  Iijin. 

by  3  ft.  of  in.  ;  signed  and  dated  1743. 
35-41.  Capricci,  or  imaginary  compositions,  painted  as  So/ra- 
fortc. 
The  Cloister  of  the  Convent  delta  Carita  ;  3  ft.   by 

4  ft.  5  in. 

The  Giant  Staircase  and  other  Buildings  ;  3  ft.  6  in. 

by  4ft.   2j  in.;   signed  and  dated  1744.     [See 

Plate  VI,  l.] 
The   Library  and   other    Buildings ;    3  ft.  6  in.   by 

4  ft.  3j  in.  ;  signed  and  dated  1744. 
The   Bridge    leading    to   the   Royal    Palace,   etc.  ; 

2  ft.  gjin.  by  4  ft.  3  in. 
The  Ducal  Palace  with  the  Flagstaffs.etc.  ;  3  ft.  7  in, 

by  4  ft.  3iin. 
The  Horses  of  S.  Mark,  etc.  ;  3  ft.  6J  in.  by  4  ft.  3  in.  ; 

signed.     [See  Plate  VI,  K.] 
The  Statue  ol  Colleoni,  etc. ;  3  ft.  6J  in.  by  4  ft.  3  in.  ; 

signed  and  dated  1744. 
42-43.   Two  paintings  with  designs  by  Palladio. 

Palladio's   design   for  the   Bridge    at    the    Rialto ; 

2  ft.  II  in.  by  3J  in.  ;  signed  "  A.  Canal  F  ". 
The  Church  of  the  Redentore  ;  3  ft.  4  in.  by  4  ft.  3J  in. ; 

signed  "A.  Canal  F  ". 
44-45.  Two  small  paintings  of  the  interior  of  S.  Mark's. 

A  Service  in  S.  Mark's  on  Good  Friday  ;  i  ft.  i  J  in. 

by  I  ft.  ojin. 
A  Sermon  in  S.  Mark's  ;  11 J  in.  by  7j  in. 

46.  View  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  the  Church  of  the  Salute  ; 

4  ft.  lojin.  by  4  ft.  6f  in. 

47.  View  of  the  Island  of  Murano  from  the  Fondamente  Nuove  ; 

4  ft.  I  in.  by  4  ft.  4  in. 
48-49.  Two  viewsof  the  Thames  at  London, measuring  3ft.6Jin. 

by  6  ft.  2jin. 
50-51.  Two  compositions  with  ruins,  measuring  i  ft.  8Jin.  by 

2  ft.  1 1  in. 
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THE     MADOXXA     DELIA     NEVE    OF     THE 
DUO  MO,  SIENA,  1430-1.432 

"  IN  the  little  town  of  Chiusdino,  between 
(Siena  and  Massa  Marittima,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  least  known 
/pictures  by  Sassetta.  Brogi  describes 
"it,  though  somewhat  incompletely,  in 


his  valuable  inventory,'  and  Mr.  Berenson  men- 
tions it,  complaining  with  good  reason  of  the 
neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen.'     Although  the 

^  Ini'ciilitiio  ^ciuiiile  clcj^lt  oggclli  d'tiilc  dclla  fioviiicia  ili 
Siciui,  1897,  p.  123. 

^  A  Sieiicsc  Painter  of  the  Franciscan  Legend  in  The  Burlington 
Magazine,  Vols,  in  arid  iv,  pp.  179,  etc.,  Nov.,  1903. 


Sassetta  between  1423  and  1433 


picture  has  forlunately  escaped  the  restorer,  it  is 
in  a  truly  lamentable  condition,  particularly  as 
regards  the  predella,  from  which  more  than  half 
the  stopping  has  come  off.  The  main  section  of 
the  picture,  reproduced  in  Plate  III,  has  suffered 
damage  only  too  visible  even  in  reproduction. 
Besides  an  irregular  crack  running  all  down  one 
of  the  wooden  panels,  they  have  shrunk  apart  at  a 
mortice;  in  some  places  the  foundation  canvas, 
which  the  Sienese  painters  of  this  period  were 
accustomed  to  lay  over  the  wood,  has  come  away 
from  it ;  in  others  the  plaster  foundation  has 
fallen  from  the  canvas,  and  in  others  the  pigment, 
thus  exposing  the  bole  of  the  plaster;  and  the 
frame  has  lost  some  of  the  corbels  and  other 
modelled  decorations. 

Local  tradition  states  that  the  picture  came  from 
the  neighbouring  Cistercian  Abbey  of  San  Galgano, 
but  I  shall  show  that  it  certainly  came  from  Siena, 
and  shall  state  where  in  Siena  it  was  placed,  and 
when  and  for  whom  it  was  painted.  Moreover, 
these  facts  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  depend  on 
newly  discovered  documents,  but  on  those  already 
published  by  Milanesi  in  "  Documenti  Senesi  "  and 
by  Lisini  in  the  appendices  to  Borghesi  and 
Banchi's  "  Nuovi  Documenti".  It  is  necessary, 
however,  in  order  to  connect  the  documents  with 
the  picture,  to  re-identify  the  subject  and  restore 
to  it  its  proper  title  The  Virgin  of  tlic  S/wic,  and  also 
to  have  access  to  the  Milanesi  documents  tran- 
scribed in  their  entirety,  rather  than  to  his  report  of 
them.     Let  us  then  first  identify  the  subject. 

Since  the  centre  portion  of  the  picture  (measuring 
circ.  2  m.  by  2.18  m.)  has  already  been  described  by 
Mr.Berenson  in  these  pages(Vois.  ill  and  iv,  pp.  179, 
etc.),  and  the  forms  are  placed  here  before  the  eyes 
[Plate  III],  I  need  only  explain  such  details  as 
the  bad  condition  of  the  paint  leaves  obscure  in 
reproduction.  The  half-length  figures,  under  a 
triple  arcading  in  red,  painted  on  the  spandrels  of 
the  frame  and  scarely  distinguishable  in  our  repro- 
duction, represent,  beginning  on  the  dexter  side,  the 
following  saints  ;  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  a 
bishop  unidentified  ;  an  unidentified  saint  reading 
(perhaps  S.  John  the  Evangelist)  and  S.  Bartho- 
lomew ;  SS.  Dominic  and  Helena.  The  rich 
imbricated  stuff  completely  covering  the  Virgin's 
throne  is  in  gold,  red  and  black.  Her  mantle  is 
of  elaborately  patterned  blue  brocade,  now 
deteriorated  almost  to  black.  The  legend  in- 
scribed round  her  nimbus  reads,  SI  CONFIDIS 
IN  ME  SENA  ERIS  GRATIA  PLENA,  and 
at  once  fixes  the  destination  of  the  picture. 
The  circlet  held  over  her  head  by  two  angels 
from  behind  the  throne  is  only  just  visible. 
The  roll  held  by  the  Infant  himself  bears  in 
Gothic  characters  the  invitation  "  Venite  ad  me 
omnes  qui  laboratis  et  honerati  estis  et  ego  reficiam 
uos ".  The  customary  keys  of  S.  Peter  (on  the 
dexter  side),  though  somewhat  obscured,  are  still 


enough  to  identify  him  without  the  title 
PRINCEPS  APOSTOLORVM  SANCTVS 
PETRVS  inscribed  about  his  head.  His  book, 
representing  his  Catholic  Epistles  is  opened  at  this 
passage  :  "Quia  omnis  caro  ut  fcenum,  et  omnis 
gloria  ejus  tanquam  flos  foeni  :  exaruit  fcenum,  et 
flos  ejus  decidit,  Verbum  autem  Domini  tnanet 
in  asternum  ;  hoc  est  autem  verbum  quod  evangli- 
zatum  est  in  vos.  Deponentes  igitur  omnem  mili- 
tiam,  et  omnem  dolum,  et  simulationes,  et  invidias, 
et  omnes  detractationes,  Sicut  modo  geniti  infantes, 
rationabile,  sine  dolo  lac  concupiscite,  ut  in  eo 
crescatis  in  salutem,  Si  tamen  gustatis  quoniam 
dulcis  est  Dominus;"^  The  book  held  by  S.  Paul 
(on  the  sinister  side)  bears,  also  in  Gothic 
characters  "  Ad  Romanos  secvndo ",  and  the 
title  round  his  nimbus  is  VAS  ELECTIONIS 
SANCTVS  PAVLVS.  The  identity  of  the  equally 
familiar  figures  kneeling  in  the  foreground,  direct- 
ing the  devout  to  the  Agnus  Dei  and  the  Virgin 
respectively,  would  also  be  plain  without  the  in- 
scriptions MAIOR  INTER  NATOS  MVLIERVM 
lOHANNES,  and,  as  in  the  spiritual  glorification 
of  S.  Francis  in  the  picture  formerly  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro,  PATRIARCHA  PAVPERVM 
FRANCISCVS.  The  long  passage  from  S.  Peter's 
Catholic  Epistle  and  these  rather  superfluous 
labels  show  the  evangelistic  character  of  the 
painting,  and  the  painter's  highly  didactic  inten- 
tion. The  treatment  of  the  two  angels  standing 
on  either  side  of  the  Virgin's  throne  relieves  the 
solemnity  of  the  whole  scene ;  one  of  them 
smiles  at  the  spectators  and  the  other  has 
taken  a  little  snow  from  the  pile  in  the  salver 
placed  on  the  throne  beside  the  Virgin  and  is 
making  a  snow-ball.  Nothing,  as  we  shall  see, 
could  be  more  characteristic  of  Sassetta's  spirit 
than  this  sudden  recoil  to  humanity  in  the  midst 
of  a  high  and  sacred  solemnity.  Moreover  the 
incident  alone  determines  the  dedication  of  the 
picture  to  the  Virgin  suh  tiiiilo  "  ad  Nives  ". 

In  fact,  the  representation  of  that  charming 
legend  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  predella 
{circ.  -41  X  2-17  m.).  Its  present  pitiable  condition 
would  prevent  recognition  of  the  various  scenes  if 
the  incidents  of  the  legend  could  not  be  recognized 
by  means  of  descriptions  and  other  representa- 
tions. 

In  the  first  scene  is  the  patrician  Giovanni  receiv- 
ing the  vision  in  a  dream  by  the  ministration  of  an 
angel.  In  the  second  is  the  vision  itself,  the  Virgin 
in  heaven  surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels,  work- 
ing the  miracle  of  the  snow.  All  that  remains  of 
the  third  scene  is  the  upper  part  of  a  building  with 
a  marble  balcony.reminding  us  of  Rusutti's  mosaics 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore ;  this  is  an  accessory  to 
the  appearance  of  a  similar  and  simultaneous  vision 
to  the  pope,  Liberius.  Next,  the  patrician  Giovanni 
relates  his  own  vision  to  the  pope  seated  on  his 
'S.  Peter  I,  cc.  i,  vv.  24,  25,  26  and  11,  vv.  i,  2,  3. 
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throne  with  his  hands  folded  in  prayer  and  his 
eyes  raised  to  heaven.  In  the  fifth  compartment, 
the  best  preserved  of  the  series,  the  pope  surrounded 
by  his  cardinals  traces  the  plan  of  the  basilica.  The 
sixth  scene  represents  the  walls  of  the  church 
beginning  to  rise  with  the  masons  and  stone-cutters 
at  their  work.  In  the  last,  the  church  appears, 
finished,  and  the  pope  and  the  patrician  Giovanni, 
followed  by  the  cardinals,  are  making  their  solemn 
entry  [Plate  IV,  r].  The  form  of  the  church  de- 
picted is  precisely  of  the  Roman  type,  such  as  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  itself  before  the  restorations  of 
Benedict  XIV,  with  a  portico  in  front  and  a  cusped 
and  mosaiced  fafade  within  and  above  it. 

Besides  the  wretched  condition  of  the  predella, 
the  picture  has  also  now  lost  its  triple  crown  of 
cusps.  Of  the  central  cusp  no  trace  is  discoverable, 
but  I  have  identified  the  one  on  the  dexter  side 
containing  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  in  the  municipal 
collection  at  Massa  Marittima  [Plate  IV,  p]. 
The  one  on  the  sinister  side.  The  Virgin  receiving 
the  Angelic  Sahitation,  formerly  belonged  to  Mr. 
Langton  Douglas,  and  is  now  in  Mr.  Piatt's  col- 
lection at  Englewood,  U.S.A.  [Plate  IV,  q].  The 
colour  of  The  Archangel,  which  measures  59x49 
cm.,  is  much  deteriorated.  The  hair  encircling  the 
face — still  well  preserved — is  no  longer  yellow  but 
shows  the  red  of  the  bole,  and  the  drapery  on  the 
breast  shows  the  red  "stopping".  But  the  forms 
are  still  vibrant  with  the  emotion  of  the  mystical 
annunciation  which  the  kneeling  spirit  is  in  the 
act  of  making,  his  head  inclined  and  his  hands 
crossed  upon  his  breast.  Mr.  Piatt's  17)-*/;;  seems 
from  a  photograph,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Mason  Perkins,  to  be  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation,  but  the  work  of  the  restorer 
is  visible  on  the  hands  and  part  of  the  face.  The 
picture  is  signed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  cornice 
STEPHANVS-DE-SENIS-[ME]-PINXIT. 

The  cult  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Snow  was  widely 
spread  in  the  Senese.  Without  searching  among 
the  ancient  titles  of  the  churches  and  oratories 
registered  in  the  copy  of  the  "  Visite  Apostoliche  " 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
Court  of  Siena,  a  glance  through  Brogi's  inventory 
already  quoted  will  be  sufficient  to  show  at  least  a 
dozen  country  churches  and  chapels  still  dedicated 
to  our  Lady  of  the  Snow. 

Moreover  other  Sienese  pictures  refer  to  the 
legend  ;  for  example,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo's  triptych, 
No.  21  in  the  Galleria  di  Volterra,  of  which  the 
central  predella-panel  does  not  represent,  as  the 
label  states,  the  translation  of  the  holy  house  of 
Loreto,  but  the  miraculous  origin  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  In  Neroccio's  beautiful  picture  also, 
in  the  Annunciata  near  Magliano,  Grosseto,  the 
remaining  hand  of  the  angel  on  the  dexter  side, 
which  bears  a  golden  globe,  may  perhaps  signifv 
that  the  whole  painting  was  dedicated  to  our  Lady 
of  the  Snow.     But  in  Siena  itself  the  legend  was 
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honoured  as  if  it  had  originated  in  the  city  and 
belonged  to  it  exclusively.  There  was  in  Siena  the 
oratory  of  the  Madonna  della  Neve  erected  by  the 
Bishop,  Cinughi,  and  endowed  with  Matteo  di 
Giovanni's  famous  picture  (1477);  also  another 
church  of  the  same  title  just  outside  the  Porta 
Romana,  celebrated  for  a  canvas  by  Domenico 
Manetti  and  a  banner  by  a  pupil  of  Sodoma's,  per- 
haps Riccio  ;  while  from  a  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
della  Neve  in  San  Domenico  came  the  picture 
signed  by  Girolamo  di  Benvenuto  now  in  the  Gal- 
leria di  Siena.^  Finally  we  have  our  picture  by 
Sassetta  now  at  Chiusdino,  from  a  chapel  of  the 
same  dedication  in  the  Duomo  of  Siena. 

That  the  Chiusdino  picture  came  from  Siena  is 
already  evident  from  the  gracious  promise  to  Siena 
inscribed  within  the  Virgin's  nimbus  ;  but  from 
what  church  in  the  city  was  it  taken  ?  Among 
the  few  extant  documents  relating  to  Sassetta  is 
one  recording  that  a  picture  for  the  chapel  of  San 
Bonifazio  in  the  Duomo  of  Siena  was  commis- 
sioned of  him  by  Ludovica,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cesco Bertini  and  widow  of  Turino  di  Matteo 
late  operaio  of  the  Duomo.''  Now  on  the  sinister 
side  of  the  Virgin's  throne  in  the  picture  at 
Chiusdino  is  a  coat-of-arms,  or,  an  anvil  sable, 
namely,  the  coat  of  the  Bertini  family  as  it  is 
figured  in  all  collections  of  Sienese  arms.  Since, 
however,  the  document  has  reached  us  only 
in  the  form  of  an  extract  made  by  Giovanni 
Pecci,  we  still  lack  the  rest  of  the  data,  and 
especially  a  description  of  the  subject  from 
which  we  could  conclude  with  certainty  that  the 
Chiusdino  picture  is  the  one  referred  to.  Nor  do 
we  get  further  information  from  the  valuation 
of  the  picture  (among  the  same  transcripts  by 
Pecci)  drawn  up  on  the  30th  of  December,  1432, 
by  Martino  di  Bartolomeo  on  behalf  of  Madonna 
Ludovica,  and  by  Sano  di  Pietro  on  behalf 
of    Sassetta."      Happily,    however,    every    doubt 

*  Bossio  {Visita  Apostolicn  rfe/ 7575,  c.  678  Siena,  Archivio  della 
Curia  Arcivescovile)  states  th,it  the  ch.ipel  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Sozzini.  This  notice  enables  us  to  recognize  in  the  figure 
kneeling  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  picture  the  .portrait  of  a 
woman  of  that  illustrious  family. 

^"  Anno  1430.25  Martii.  Domina  Ludovica  filiaolim  Francisci 
Vannis  Bertini  de  Senis,  et  uxor  spectabilis  militis  domini 
Turini  Mathei  dim  Operaiii  Ven.  Maioris  Ecclesie,  et  clamidata 
Ordinis  S.  Francisci  i/ii  a  clipingcic  Magistro  Stefano  lohannis 
Consilii  de  Senis  Pictore  niui  lavola  da  Altaic  per  la  Capella  di 
S.  Bonifazio  vclla  chicsa  maggiore  apprcsso  la  Porta  d".  del 
Perdouo  con  obbligo  di  terniinaria  in  nn  anno.  Actum  Senis 
coram  Agabito  Ambrosii  Antonii  Bancherio,  et  Petro  Angeli 
Petri  Bancherio.  Lucas  Nannis  Petri  lannini  Rogatus." 
(Siena,  AS.,  Giovanni  Pecci,  Spogli  di  S.  Francesco  fatti  nel  1731, 
Cod.  59,  c.  15,  No.  66)  published  by  Lisini  in  the  appendices  to 
the  Xiiovi  Documenti  per  la  Storia  dell  Arte  Senese,  Borghesi  e 
Banchi,  Siena,  1S9S,  p.  145. 

""Anno  1432.  50  deccinbris.  Lodo  date  dagl'  infrascritti 
arbitri  Maestro  Martino  di  Bartalomeo  dipentore  eletto  da 
Madonna  Lodovica  donna,  che  fu  di  M.  Turino  operaio  che  fu 
del  Duomo,  e  Maestro  Sano  di  Pietro  dipentore  per  la  p.arte  di 
Maestro  Stefano  di  Giovanni  dall'  altra,  e  lacomo  di  Meio  di 
Nanni  terzo  arbitro  a  cagione  d'una  Tavola  dipinta,  e  Cappella 
(ma  non  dice  quale,  e  in  quale  luogo)  e  rimane  condannata  la 
d".  Lodovica  a  dovere  pagare  al  Pittore  tiorini  iSo  di  lire  quattrg 
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is  removed  by  an  unpublished  fragment  of  a 
document  of  the  Ospedale  del  la  Scala  which 
reports  all  the  payments  made  to  Sassetta  during 
1433  for  a  picture  painted,  as  the  document 
also  states,  by  order  of  the  Bertini  for  the  chapel 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Neve  in  the  DuomoJ 
In  fact  it  is  in  that  particular  chapel  that  the  picture 
is  sufficiently  described  to  be  recognizable  in  the 
first  entry  in  the  inventory  of  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  made  in  1435  'ift^^  the  execution  of  the 
picture.^ 

The  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della  Neve  or  San 
Bonifazio  was  situated  close  to  the  Porta  del  Per- 
dono,"  immediately  to  the  right  on  entering.  This 
position  proved  an  important  factor  in  the  removal 
of  the  altar,  and  in  the  subsequent  sale  of  the  picture. 
During  Bossio's  Apostolic  Visitation  in  1575  he 
found  that  the  altar-stone  had  already  been  re- 
moved, because,  in  spite  of  the  conditions  attached 
to  the  foundation  requiring  mass  to  be  said,  this  had 
becomeimpossible, except  on  the  feast  (5th  August), 
from  the  proximity  of  the  altar  to  the  principal 

e  soldi  due.  Acttiin  Sciiis,  coram  Ser  Niccolao  Cccchii,  Baita- 
hiiiico  Gcorgii  Sf>ini-lli  cl  Lodovico  Luce  Pictoiw  Johannes  olim 
Xiccolai  Guidonis  Fogatus."  (Siena,  A.S.,  Giovanni  Pecci,  op.cit. 
Cod.  B.  59,  c.  32,  V,  No.  276) — published  by  Lisini  op.  cil.,  p.  145. 

'  "Maiestro  Slefano  digiouanni  dipentore  die  dare  per  insino 
adi  XXX  daprile  1433  lire  settcciento  vintiquatro  soldi  noue 
denari  O  e  qua[li]  sono  per  graiio  vino  hoglio  e  piu  masarizie 
gli  auiamo  clionte  di  quele  clierano  in  chasa  di  madona  lodo- 
uiclia  dona  fu  di  misser  turino  di  mateio  e  in  denari  e  chon- 
tanti  cliome  apare  partitainente  a  libro  dele  memorie  a  fo.  46 
quali  sono  per  parte  di  paghamento  duna  tauola  dipense 
dalt  re  ala  chapella  di  santa  inaria  dela  niue  la  quale  e  nela 
chiesa  del  domo  di  santa  maria  di  siena  la  quale  fecie  faro  la 
delta  Madona  lodouicha.  .  .  .  E  die  dare  adi  XX  daghosto 
1433  lire  tredici  soldi  undid  so  per  la  ualuta  di  staia  tredici 
quarri  due  di  grano.  ..."  [At  this  point  Milanesi  began 
to  transcribe  the  document  I'/i/t'  Doc.  Sen.  II.  244.]  "Anne  datti 
adi  XI  di  magio  1433  liorini  cientoottanta  di  soldi  82  fiorino  che 
sono  lire  738  so  per  la  tauola  feccie  a  madona  lodouicha  donna 
di  misser  turino  ala  sua  chapella  in  duomo  c  chosi  (u  lodatto 
per  maestro  martino  di  bartalomeio  dipentore  albitro  di 
madona  lodouicha  c  di  maiestro  sano  di  pietro  albitro  di  ra° 
stefano  e  lachomo  di  meio  di  Nanni  terzo  chontradiciente  il 
detto  m"  martino  Roghatto  Ser  giouanni  di  Nicholo  di  ghuido 
di  Nani  insino  adi  30  di  dicienbre  1432."  (Siena,  A.S. 
Spedale  della  Scala,  Conti  Correnti  M,  c.  134.) 

'  "  Laltare  di  santa  maria  della  nieue  alato  ala  porta  del  perdono 
sie  laltare  suui  la  tauola  dipenta  messa  a  oro  di  nostra  donna  et 
altri  santi  col  miracolo  della  nieue  con  predella  dappiei  et  frero 
con  tenda  vermigla  con  due  candelieri  di  freo  in  su  laltare  et 
rincontra  al  detto  altare  sie  la  tauola  anticha  di  nosstra  donna 
che  st  uia  prima  al  detto  altare."  (Siena,  A.S.,  Inventario  dell' 
Opera  del  Duomo  di  Siena  del  31  dicembre  1435,  c.  19  ) 

"I  have  good  reason  to  think  that  this  door  was  not,  as  is 
supposed,  the  actual  Porta  del  Perdono,  but  that  the  Porta  del 
Perdono  was  the  next  one,  which  is  conveniently  at  the  head  of 
the  transept  and  easily  seen  on  the  exterior  near  the  Capella  del 
Voto. 


Sassetta  between   1423  and  1433 

door,  on  account  of  the  draught  and  the  crowd  of 
beggars.'"  A  little  later,  in  1591,  another  apostolic 
visit  recominended  the  disendowment  of  the 
chapel."  The  picture  had  scarcely  been  stored 
away  in  the  Stanze  dell'  Opera  when  it  was  sold, 
under  the  rectorship  of  Giugurta  Tommasi  (1591- 
1607),  to  a  society  at  Chiusdino.'- 

We  cannot  desire  inore  complete  documentation 
of  this  remarkable  work  of  Sassetta's,  its  com- 
mission in  1430,  its  completion  two  years  later, 
the  payment  for  it  in  1433,  its  removal  from  the 
Duomo  in  1591,  and  its  transport  thence  by  sale 
shortly  afterwards  to  Chiusdino. 

Thus  the  Museo  dell'  Opera  del  Duomo  in 
Siena,  which  should  naturally  have  inherited  the 
picture  after  its  removal  from  the  church  itself,  lost 
a  companion  worthy  of  Duccio.  the  Lorenzetti, 
Matteodi  Giovanni,  and  Beccafumi ;  and  students 
are  now  forced  to  travel  out  to  the  little  city  that 
overlooks  the  ruins  of  San  Galgano,  to  complete 
their  studies  of  Sienese  art  in  one  of  its  most 
winning  developments. 

'"  "  Visitauit  capellam  Ste.  Marie  ad  Niues  prope  unam  ex 
portis  dicte  Ecclesie  que  habet  altare  lapideura  ut  supra  eura 
mensa  lignea,  sed  sine  petra  sacra,  quam  asseruit  sacristaesse  in 
sacristia,  cum  ibi  non  soleat  celebrari,  nisi  unica  vice  in  festo 
Ste.  Marie  Niuis  quolibet  Anno  licet  adsint  onera  ibidem  ccle- 
brandi,  et  hoc  propter  impedimentum  quod  prestant  potentes 
helemosinas  iuxta  illam  portam,  et  ventus,  qui  ex  ea  vehemeriter 
spirat  .  .  .  Icona  adest  cum  Imagine  Beate  Vir.nis  in  t^ibula 
depicta  .  .  .  que  Capella,  ut  pretenditur,  est  de  lure  patronatus 
Donius  et  familie  Bertinorum  et  ad  presens  deseruit  Ser  Atitonius 
Maria  Bartolini  cum  annexo  oncre  celebrandi  decies.  .  .  ." 
Siena,  Archivio  della  Curia  Arcivescovile,  Bossio,  op.  cit.,  c.  35 
v-36.) 

"  "  Memoria  come  questo  di  primo  di  aprile  [1591]  si  sono 
rimossi  di  Duomo  due  altari  cioe  Laltare  di  Sta  Maria  della  Nieue 
che  era  acanto  alia  porta  del  perdono  la  capella  del  qu;ile  e 
padronato  di  M""-  Beatrice  Bertini  donna  che  fu  dagniolo  di 
Mariano  Venturi,  et  al  med™o-  faceua  la  festa  sua  e  ui  portaua 
loferta  larte  de  Merciai.  II  quale  Altare  disse  che  ordino  che  si 
rimouesse  Mosignore  R.mo  Arciueschouo  nostro  quando  fece  la 
uisita.  E  da  qui  inanzi  la  c.apellania  di  detto  altare  con  i  medesi 
obblighi  et  emekimenti  douera  esercitarsi  dal  Ketore  di  delta 
Capella  al'  altare  della  uisitatione  di  nostra  Donna  .  .  .  Laltro 
Altare  che  se  rimosso  e  laltare  di  S'»  Caterina  delle  Ruotc,  et 
era  sotto  lasepoltura  del  Cardinale  Petroni  .  .  .  Lc  tauoledeluno 
e  laltro  altare  si  sono  riposte  nelle  stanze  de  lopera  et  i  paramenti 
cole  biancarie  e  pietre  sagrate  si  sono  riposte  in  sagrestia." 
(Siena,  .\rchivio  dell'  Opera  del  Duomo,  Memorie  E.  4.  c.  46  v.) 

'-  "  La  d*  Capn  [of  the  Madonna  della  Neve  in  the  Duomo] 
era  posta  nell'  entrar  delta  porta  del  Perdono  a  man  destra,  ui 
era  una  tauola  fatta  da  Casa  Bertini,  alii  quali  s'aspettaua  11 
Padronato,  Hoggi  a  messer  Austo  Venturi,  et  fu  lasciata  d" 
t.iuola  da  messer  lugurta  Tommasi  Operario,  et  uenduta  a  un.a 
Compag^di  Jusdino."  (Siena,  Arch.  d.  Curia  Arcivesc,  Docu- 
mcnta  Cappellanie  sub  titullo  S°  Virg.  ■  Marie  ad  Nives  etc. 
Lett.  M.  Filza  I.  No.  3.)  This  document  is  a  copy  of  an  inven- 
tory of  the  chapel  furniture,  made  by  the  canon,  Girolamo  Fanti, 
rector  of  the  chapel  towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century. 


SOME  STEPS  IN  THE   EVOLUTION  OF  THE  APOSTLE  SPOON 
BY  H.   D.   ELLIS 


¥  all  the  many  varieties  of  the 
English  spoon  fashioned  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  perhaps  none  has  ever 
attracted  so  much  popular  notice  and 
interest  and  has  thus  become  "  familiar 


in  our  mouths  as  household  words  "  as  the  Apostle 
spoon.  It  might  therefore  naturally  have  been 
expected  that  in  this  20th  century  its  genesis  and 
history  were  matters  almost  of  common  knowledge^ 
at  least  to  antiquaries  and  cognoscenti,  and  that 


Some  Steps  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Apostle  Spoon 


nothing  further  remained  yet  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  But,  happily,  there  is  no  finality  in 
research,  and  the  diligent  labourer  in  ancient 
fields  may  sometimes  find  his  reward  in  the 
discovery  of  unsuspected  treasure. 

Until  a  very  recent  date  the  earliest  known 
examples  of  the  Apostle  spoon  were  three  bearing 
the  London  hall-mark  of  1490.  Close  after  these 
came  a  London  spoon  of  1492 — especially  interest- 
ing as  the  maker's  mark  was  the  coat-of-arms 
granted  to  Sir  Edmund  Shaw,  goldsmith  to 
Kichard  III — and  there  the  roll  of  15th-century 
Apostle  spoons  ended.  It  is  true  that  some  writers 
on  antique  plate  had  noted  a  spoon  in  the  Stani- 
forth  collection  as  being  of  1493,  but  careful  in- 
spection showed  that  this  date  was  an  inadvertence 
^o""  ^533-  The  earliest  mention  of  Apostle  spoons 
in  any  record  is  in  a  will  proved  at  York  in  1494, 
whereby  twelve  such  spoons  [duodccim  coclilcaria 
argcntca  cum  apostolis  super  fines  coniin)  were 
bequeathed.  The  approximate  synchronizing  of 
the  earliest  record  with  the  earliest  examples  not 
unnaturally  suggested  that  Apostle  spoons  must 
have  had  their  origin  at  or  about  that  period  ;  and 
this  hypothesis  was  fortified  by  the  reasonable 
probability  (as  it  was  urgedj  that  if  they  had  been 
in  vogue  at  an  earlier  date  they  would  have  been 
found  specifically  bequeathed  by  will — as  spoons 
of  all  sorts  were — and  would  also  be  found  in 
contemporary  inventories.  Some  authorities  on 
the  subject  declined,  nevertheless,  to  accept  this 
theory,  and  expressed  views  that  the  Apostle 
spoon  must  have  dated  back  prior  to  1490. 
Two  examples  of  earlier  date  have  now  come  to 
light. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  them,  I  must 
briefly  indicate  the  salient  points  of  variation  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Apostle  spoon  from  1490  until  it 
finally  ceased  to  be  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Slight  modifications  of  the  bowl  and  the  stem, 
though  of  vast  interest  to  the  specialist  in  spoons, 
need  not  here  be  descanted  upon,  because  they 
appertained  to  spoons  in  general  and  not  to 
Apostle  spoons  in  particular.  The  essential  point 
of  observation  in  the  latter  is  the  figure  of  the 
Apostle  with  his  halo  or  nimbus.  These  two 
terms  are  usually  employed  synonymously,  but  I 
shall  have  to  differentiate  between  them  and  to 
observe  that  the  halo  prjper  is  a  luminous  ring 
or  arc  like  a  rainbow,  while  the  nimbus  proper  is 
a  disc  or  plate. 

Upon  the  spoons  of  1490,  a  nimbus  is  attached 
almost  vertically  and  flat  to  the  back  of  the  head  of 
the  Apostle.  In  1492  it  is  tilted  forward  and  upward 
until  it  inclines  almost  diagonally  over  the  back  of 
the  head.  In  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the 
i6th  century  hardly  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
inclination  of  the  nimbus  is  to  be  detected,  but  by 
the  middle  of  that  century  it  is  somewhat  more 
pronounced.     In    the    reign    of    Elizabeth    this 
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tendency  was  accentuated,  and  so  it  proceeded 
until  about  the  close  of  the  reign,  when,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  it  had  fairly  attained  a  horizontal 
position  on  the  head  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
stem,  similar  to  the  position  of  the  seal  upon  seal- 
headed  spoons.  And  thus  it  remained  until  Apostle 
spoons  went  out  of  fashion. 

I  now  recur  to  the  two  earlier  examples,  one  of 
which  I  recently  acquired  at  Messrs.  Christies' 
rooms,  and  the  other  a  year  or  so  previously  else- 
where. Every  feature  in  the  scantling  of  the 
spoons  is  characteristic  of  the  15th  century  ;  the 
plan  in  section  of  the  stems,  the  ovoid  of  the  bowls 
(like  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  plover's  egg), 
and  their  deep  drop  below  the  plane  of  the  stem 
proclaim  them  circa  1460-1475.  But  the  attention 
of  the  connoisseur  will  be  most  attracted  by  the 
treatment  of  the  figures  upon  them.  In  design  and 
execution  they  are  excellent,  as  indeed  are  all  the 
figures  upon  very  early  Apostle  spoons  ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  it  may  be  noted  with  regret  that 
figures  steadily  deteriorated  as  time  went  on,  until 
in  their  last  years  they  are  for  the  most  part  coarse 
and  roughly  finished.  The  important  point  in  my 
two  spoons  is  the  position  of  the  halo  or  nimbus, 
affording  an  illustration  of  the  evolution  of  the 
figure  of  the  Apostle  which  led  up  to  the  type  of 
1490.  The  earlier  of  the  two  is  S.  Philip,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  three  loaves^  and  grasping  his 
mantle  with  his  left  [Plate,  a].  A  rayed  halo 
like  a  rainbow  rises  vertically  from  the  level  of  the 
ears  and  arches  over  the  crown,  leaving  the  entire 
front  and  back  of  the  head  open  to  view.  This 
halo  I  take  to  be,  if  not  the  primitive  and  original 
form  in  which  the  sanctity  of  the  Apostle  was  ex- 
pressed, at  all  events  the  most  ancient  now  known. 
But  it  had  the  defect  of  being  somewhat  inartistic, 
and  the  back  view  of  the  head  is  not  altogether 
pleasing,  so  that  probably  this  type  was  soon 
superseded  by  another.  This  is  shown  upon  my 
second  spoon,  which  is  S.  James  the  Greater, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  his  scrip  and  his  staff 
(the  exhibition  of  both  emblems  is  an  unusual 
feature),  and  in  his  left  hand  a  book  [Plate,  b]. 
The  halo  has  been  discarded  and  the  nimbus  has 
been  adopted  instead.  Its  application  to  the  head 
is  remarkable,  the  nimbus  being  lightly  poised  on 
the  back  slope  of  the  crown  and  steeply  elevated, 
and  it  is  attached  by  a  small  portion  of  its  outer 
edge  only.  This  was  a  manifest  improvement 
upon  the  halo,  artistic  and  effective,  but  I  think 
that  experience  must  soon  have  shown  that  the 
attachment  was  insecure  and  that  the  nimbus  was 
very  liable  to  be  broken  off.  Hence  came,  as  I 
suppose,  another  change,  and  the  nimbus  was 
brought  down  upon  the  head  and  securely  attached 

'  A  reference  to  the  miracle  of  tlie  loaves  and  fishes  as  narrated 
in  S,  John's  Gospel.  The  loaves  are  conventionally  represented 
as  globular  in  form,  but  the  Biblical  loaf,  I  suppose,  was  flat 
like  the  Oriental  chitpatli,  as  the  Jewish  Passover  bread  is 
to  this  day. 


Some  Steps  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Apostle  Spoon 


to  the  back  of  it  by  the  greater  portion  of  its  sur- 
face, as  on  the  spoons  of  1490,  and  all  risk  of 
accidental  damage  was  averted. 

In  point  of  workmanship  these  two  spoons  are 
not  inferior  to  the  best  examples  known  ;  and  they 
were  probably  made  in  London,  but,  being  prior 
in  date  to  1478,  they  of  course  do  not  bear  the 
London  hallmarks  which  were  established  by  law 
in  that  year.  The  S.  James  spoon,  like  many 
pieces  (both  spoons  and  other  objects)  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  15th  century,  is  unmarked. 
The  S.  Philip  spoon  is  marked  in  the  bowl  with  a 
cross  iirdcc  or  four-pointed  star.     The  star  is  the 


earliest  recorded  mark  upon  spoons  of  which  I 
am  cognizant,  thirteen  spoons  thus  marked 
(trcdcciin  coclilcnria  argeiitca  stelld  signata)  being 
bequeathed  in  a  will  which  was  proved  in  the 
Court  of  Husting  in  1305.  The  number  "  thirteen  " 
is  very  suggestive  of  the  Master  and  the  twelve 
Apostles,  but  so  early  a  date  for  Apostle  spoons 
staggers  the  imagination  at  present.  I  only  claim 
to  have  carried  back  their  history  some  quarter  of 
a  century  or  so,  and  when  the  ploughshare  per- 
chance shall  one  day  have  turned  up  some  earlier 
type,  these  lines  may  serve,  I  hope,  as  a  link  in  the 
chronological  chain. 


A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  "JARRA"  AND  A  DAME  OF  THE  "PILAR" 
BY  ALBERT  VAN  DE  PUT 


HE  personages  represented  as  donors 
upon  two  panels  of  the  Catalan  school 
owned  formerly  by  Don  Pedro  Anes, 
of  Barcelona,  now  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  James  Simon,  at  Berlin,  have  been 
identified  as  John  II  of  Castile  and  his  first  wife, 
Mary,  sister  of  Alfonso  V  and  John  II  of  Aragon 
[PlateJ.  Dr.  Valerian  von  Loga's  discussion  of 
the  subject  appeared  in  Monsieur  Emile  Bertaux's 
article '  grouping  the  panels  with  a  centre-piece 
owned  by  Don  Emilio  Cabot,  of  Barcelona,  which 
depicts  a  scene  in  the  legend  of  S.  George.  The 
eminent  French  critic  attributes  the  authorship  of 
the  entire  work  to  the  studio  of  Jaime  Huguet,  a 
master  known  to  have  been  active  between  1448 
and  1483,  but  of  whom  the  only  work  authenti- 
cated by  documentary  evidence  that  remains  is 
the  retable  of  SS.  Abdon  and  Senen  (1460-1)  at 
San  Pedro  de  Tarrassa. 

Monsieur  Bertaux  observes  that  in  the  figuration 
of  donors  accompanied  by  patron  saints  the  panels 
stand  alone  in  the  Catalan  art  of  the  time.  It  is 
precisely  this  adoption  of  the  northern  formula  in 
votive  representations — here  giving  a  male  donor 
accompanied  by  S.  John  the  Baptist,  his  com- 
panion with  S.  Louis  of  Toulouse — that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  insignia  worn  by  either  party, 
makes  it  possible  to  suggest  an  identification  more 
consonant  than  the  one  proposed  with  the  per- 
sonalities themselves.  If  a  comparison  of  the 
knight  with  Gil  de  Siloe's  effigy  at  Miraflores  were 
not  already  against  the  theory  that  we  have  here 
the  Castilian  John  II  (1406-54)  and  his  consort, 
Mary  of  Aragon  (d.  1445),  it  would  still  be  difficult 
to  discern  in  the  stern,  determined  visage  of  the 
male  donor  the  face  of  the  weak  king  whose  name 
(says  a  modern  writer)  "  has  become  a  by-word 
for  imbecility  and  faithlessness ".  The  root- 
question  remains,  therefore,  whether  these  figures 
can  possibly  represent  a  monarch    and  his  con- 

^Jahrbuch  dcr  h'gl.  prctissischcn  k'nnslsumntliitigcii,  xxx, 
p.  187,  (especially  pp.  191-2). 


sort.  To  this,  the  extreme  luxury  of  princely 
dress  at  the  period,  but  especially  the  absence  of 
any  of  the  marks  of  kingship,  rarely,  if  ever,  dis- 
pensed with  in  contemporary  royal  portraiture, 
return  a  decided  negative. 

Of  the  insignia  (so  far  unnoticed)  worn  by  the 
donors,  that  of  the  knight  needs  but  slight  com- 
mentary. Over  his  houpelande  of  gold-figured, 
black  brocade  is  passed  a  scarf  of  some  transparent 
material,  charged  with  the  device  in  gold  and 
silver  of  a  vase  of  lilies  [Figure  iJ  ;  the  badge  of 
the  Jan'a  or  Jarra  y  Estola  (Vase  and  Stole), 
the  principal  Aragonese  order  of  the  15th  century, 
instituted  by  Ferdinand  of  Antequera  in  1403  and 
widely  bestowed   under  his  sons  and  successors 


FIGURE    I  FIGURE   2  FIGURE  3 

Alfonso  V  and  John   II.      The  sketch  reveals  a 
vase  of  exceptionally  interesting  shape. 

The  representation  of  the  order  of  the  Pihir, 
worn  with  a  long  stole  by  the  dame,  the  writer 
believes  to  be  unique  [Figure  2].  Blanche, 
queen  of  Navarre,  daughter  and  heiress  to  Charles 
III,  the  Noble,  and  wife  to  John,  duke  of  Gandia, 
brother  of  Alfonso  V,  founded  in  1433,  in  the 
then  church  of  Mary  at  Saragossa,  an  order  in 
honour  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar.  The  insignia, 
to  translate  Moiet, consisted  of  "a  blue  ribbon  (or 
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A  Knight  of  the  "  Jarra '"  and  a  Dame  of  the  "  Pilar''' 


scarf),  with  a  gold  pillar  enamelled  in  white, 
around  the  pillar  bein^,  in  letters  of  gold  : 
A  TI  Ml  ARRIMO-  {\  cleave  to  thee).  The 
order  numbered  fifteen  knights  and  nine  dames, 
subjects  of  the  foundress,  who  reserved  to  herself 
the  right  to  confer  the  insignia  also  upon  esquires 
to  the  number  of  nine,  in  Aragon  and  Navarre.^ 

As  regards  the  donors'  patrons  :  the  corollary 
may  usefully  be  applied  to  the  dame  of  the  Pillar 
order  that  there  exists  a  nominal  identity  between 
the  majority  of  donors  of  both  sexes  and  their 
patron  saints.  In  the  case  of  a  woman,  the  choice 
of  a  male  patron  might,  it  appears,  have  been 
actuated  by  nationality.  To  this  may  be  ascribed 
the  selection  of  S.  Cnut,  king  and  patron  of 
Denmark,  for  sponsor  to  the  Danish  Margaret,  the 
Scots  queen  in  Van  der  Goes's  Holyrood  triptych; 
or  a  male  saint  may  have  supplied  the  equivalent 
to  a  name-patron  obscure  or  wanting  among  saints 
of  the  donor's  own  sex.  Of  this,  15th-century 
French  and  Netherlandish  art  at  least  furnish 
instances  corresponding  to  the  name  Johanna  : 
Enguerrand  Charonton  and  Pierre  Villate's  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  (Musee  Conde,  Chantilly)  is  vene- 
rated by  Jean  Cadard  and  his  wife,  Jeanne  des 
Moulins  {anno  1452),  their  patrons  being  SS.  John 
Baptist  and  Evangelist  respectively.  Johanna  van 
Halewyn  (d.  1510)  and  Philip  Wielant  have  for 
sponsors  SS.  John  Evangelist  and  Philip  Apostle, 
in  a  work  in  Bruges  Cathedral.  Johanna  De 
Keysere,  wife  (1450-15 17)  of  Willem  van  Over- 
beke,  has  for  patron  the  Baptist,  and  her  husband 
has  S.William,  in  a  triptych  in  the  Stadel  Gallery. 
Johanna  of  Aragon,  the  mother  of  Charles  V,  is 
protected  by  S.  John  the  Evangelist  in  a  stained 
glass  fragment  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.* 

That  we  have  in  the  present  instance  not  only 
a  John  but  a  Louisa,  a  rare  name  in  the  15th 
century,  if  Spanish  and  French  genealogies  may 
be  trusted,  is  an  hypothesis  that  meets  require- 
ments and  probabilities  by  indicating  two  person- 
ages, the  husband  not  only  a  collateral  scion  of 
the  Navarrese  royal  house  and  nephew  to  the 
queen,  foundress  of  the  Pillar  Order,  but  a  partisan 
of  her  heir,  Charles  of  Aragon,  prince  of  Viana  ; 
his  wife  so  christened  that  she  might  only  invoke 
a  male  saint  for  name-patron  and  him  a  Saint 
Louis.  Such  were  Juan  II  de  Beaumont  and 
Luisa  de  Monreal,  dame  of  Ortubia.     The  proba- 

2"  Una  banda  de  a-cul  con  una  pilar  de  oro  csmaltado  de 
bianco,  en  el  qual  pilar  al  rededor  havra  letras  de  oro,  en  que 
sedigaA  TI  MI  AKRIMO". 

'  "  En  cada  revno  ".  says  Morel,  Anales  dd  reitw  cic  Navaira, 
ed.  Aleson,  1766,  IV,  463-4,  by  which  I  understand  Aragon, 
where  the  order  was  instituted,  of  which  the  foundress  and  her 
consort  John  were  prospective  sovereigns,  and  Navarre,  her 
patrimony.  Cf.  Desdevises  du  Desert,  Don  Carlos  d'Amgoii, 
prince  dc  Viaiie,  1889,  p.  114. 

■■Olher  saints  could  be  added  to  this  list,  were  certain  other 
donors  established ;  S.  Adrian  is  notably  an  inde.'C  to  Adriana 
in  Dutch  pictures. 
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bility  that  the  dame  was  a  Franciscan  tertiary'  is 
not  precluded  by  the  identification  proposed. 

Juan  II  de  Beaumont,  Lord  of  Arazuri,  Estuiiiga, 
Piedraraellera  and  Valdellana,  was  a  younger  son 
of  Louis  de  Beaumont,  first  count  of  Lerin  in 
Navarre  by  his  wife  Juana  (d.  1456),  a  half-sister 
of  queen  Blanche.^  Like  the  queen  his  sovereign, 
Lerin  was  himself  third  in  descent  from  Philip  III 
of  Navarre,  count  of  Evreux,  a  French  prince  of 
the  blood  whose  marriage  with  Johanna  of 
Durazzo,  a  grandniece  of  S.  Louis  of  Toulouse, 
had  been  annulled  by  Urban  V  on  grounds  of 
consanguinity. 

This  house  of  Beaumont  (constables  of  Navarre) 
is  famous  in  Spanish  annals  for  its  championship 
of  the  prince  of  Viana  in  the  contest  for  the  crown 
which  broke  out  in  1450,  within  a  decade  of 
the  queen's  death,  between  the  prince  and  his 
father  John  of  Aragon,  de  facto  sovereign  of 
Navarre.  Lerin  (d.  1464)  and  his  brother  Juan  I 
de  Beaumont  (d.  1487),  who  was  chancellor  of 
Navarre  and  grand-prior  of  the  Order  of  S.  John, ' 
so  seconded  the  prince  that  his  followers  became 
known  as  the  Beaumontese  in  opposition  to  the 
king's  supporters,  the  party  of  Agramont,  so-called. 
The  lineaments  of  the  knight  whom  in  the 
dexter  shutter  of  the  S.  George  triptych  we  hold 
to  represent  the  younger  Juan  de  Beaumont 
exhibit  all  that  tenacity  with  which  this  generation 
of  his  house  were  notoriously  endowed.  Of  the 
second  Lerin,  eldest  son  and  successor  of  the 
first  Count,  one  writer  states  that  at  his  death  in 
1508  he  could  number  fifty  years  spent  in  conflict 
with  John  II  and  his  Navarrese  successors.  He 
was  master  of  Pamplona  as  late  as  i486  ;  one  of 
hisguardit  was  that  slew  Ca3sar  Borgia,  fighting  the 
Beaumontese  on  behalf  of  his  brother-in-law  Jean 
d'Albret,  in  1507.  It  is  recorded  of  this  count  of 
Lerin  that  he  was  exceedingly  short  of  stature  ; 
a  physical  trait  strikingly  apparent  in  the  male 
personage  here  concerned. 

The  second  Juan  de  Beaumont's  career  is  almost 
ignored  by  the  historians.  Overshadowed  and 
since  probably  confounded  with  his  uncle,  he  was 
nevertheless  in  command  of  the  Beaumontese 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  Phoebus  of  Foi.x,  king 
of  Navarre,  1479-83  ;'  his  adherence  to  ancestral 
5  The  will  of  Queen  Blanche  enumerates  convents  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  of  Minorite  nuns,  at  Pamplona,  Tudela, 
Estella,  Sangiiesa  and  Olite,  in  Navarre  (Mariana,  1796  ed.,  ix, 
appendix).  S.  Louis  of  Toulouse's  connexion  witli  Barcelona, 
where  he  consecrated  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minors  in  1297, 
is  well  known. 

«  The  queen's  will,  styling  this  illegitimate  sister  "Dona  Johana 
nuestra  hermana,  comptesa  de  Lerin"  (Mariana,  0/.  cil.,  ix, 
appendix,  Ixxi),  is  witness  to  the  benefits  which  the  marriage 
had  procured  the  Beaumonts.  For  the  sepulchral  eftigy  of 
Juana,  see  Polero,  Eslatuas  tnmularcs  dc  pcrsomyes  Espai'iolcs, 
p.  44,  1902. 

'  Tlie  prior's  alabaster  monument  in  the  church  of,  Puente  la 
Keyna,  where  he  had  founded  a  commandery  of  the  order 
(Moret,  o/>.  cit.,  V,  61),  no  longer  exists. 

8  He  is  styled  "Juan  de  Baumontmenor "  CVanguas, 
Diccionario,  i,  122),  the  grand-prior,  his  namesake,  being  still 
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traditions  may  also  be  divined  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mossen 
Juan  de  Monreal,  lord  of  Ortubia  and  treasurer  of 
Navarre,  a  foremost  partisan  of  the  prince  of  Viana. 
His  youngest  brother  Guillen  was  a  councillor  and 
maesirehostal  to  the  prince  who  dowered  his  bride, 
Violante  de  Agramont,  with  three  thousand  florins 
gold.  By  Luisa  de  Monreal,  Juan  de  Beaumont 
had  four  children  :  P'rancisco,  who  became  a 
captain  of  the  guard  of  Charles  V,  Juan  arch- 
deacon of  Pamplona  ;  Menaud  ;  and  a  daughter 
Ana  whose  marriage  contract  with  Leon  de  Peralta 
is  dated  1513. 

That  the  male  donor  might  owe  the  Jarra  to 
Viana  is  established  by  the  fact  that  the  prince  is 
known  to  have  exercised  the  prerogative  of  con- 
ferring the  order  in  1460,  when  he  granted  it  to 
the  wife  of  a  certain  Charles  de  Mirabillis,  and 
also  to  the  latter  individual  the  faculty  of  confer- 
ring it  upon  six  ladies  of  his  choice.^  This  the 
prince  did  as /)/7;;;o^t'«/7  J£  .4 r(7oo;/,  i.e.  after  his 
father  had  succeeded  to  that  crown  as  John  II. 
That  in  turn  the  insignia  worn  by  Luisa  de 
Monreal  may  have  been  granted  to  her  by  Viana 
as  heir  to  Queen  Blanche  and  serior  propietario  de 
Navarva,  is  of  moment  to  the  dating  of  the  picture 
as  decided  by  the  life  time  of  the  donors — they  at 
all  events  are  in  early  middle-age — and  by  the  date 
of  their  union,  were  this  ascertainable.  The  theory 
that  Charles  himself  conferred  the  Pilar  insignia 
can  hardly  be  overlooked  in  the  light  of  his  pro- 
cedure with  regard  to  the  Jarra.  Without  it,  one 
is  puzzled  to  account  for  a  certain  device  found 
among  the  armorials  of  a  South  Italian  manuscript 
of  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century  ; '"  a  device 
which  it  would  appear  originated,  in  this  con- 
nexion, during  the  prince's  sojourn  at  the  court  of 

alive.  In  one  pedigree  also  he  is  attributed  the  chancellorship, 
Juan  I's  office.  Yet  a  third  Juan  de  Beaumont  (y  Agramont), 
son  of  Guillen  and  nephew  of  Juan  II,  is  mentioned  in  1494. 

^Desdevises  du  Dezert,  op,  cit.,  p.  303.  That  it  was  the 
order  of  1403  is  beyond  question. 

">  A  Livy  written  by  Giovanni  Rinaldo  Menni,  who  is  known  to 
have  worked  for  Ferdinand  I  of  Naples  between  1472-94.  The 
insignia  are  :  A  lion  sejant,  wearing  a  closed  helmet  crested 
with  the  head  and  wings  of  a  dragon  vert  vomiting  flames 
gules,  and  supporting  an  escucheon  or  a  lion  rampant  azure  ; 
above  the  escucheon  is  a  pillar  entwined  with  a  scroll  inscribed 
M.A  RA  AM.  Reproduced  in  Dorez,  Les  iiuiiiiiscrits  I'l  miiiia- 
tnrcs  de  la  biblwihcqiic  de  Lord  Leicester  a  Ho'.kham  Hall, 
Norfolk,  pi.  Iviii,  1908. 


his  uncle  and  sympathizer  Alfonso  V,  from  1457 
(March)  till  after  the  latter's  death  in  1458  (June). 
The  said  device  :  a  column  entwined  by  a  scroll 
inscribed  M.A  RA  AM,  so  nearly  resembles  the 
Pilar  (with  a  mutilated  version  of  its  motto  a  ti 
MI  ARRIMO)  that  the  Acquaviva  to  whom  the 
arms  proper  belong,  and  who  is  either  Giulio 
Antonio,  duke  of  Atri  (d.  1481)  "  or  his  father 
duke  Giosia  (d.  1462),  must,  it  appears,  have  been 
granted  the  order  by  Viana  at  this  epoch.  What 
renders  this  theory  the  more  probable  is  the  fact 
that  upon  Alfonso's  death  a  Neapolitan  faction 
schemed  to  raise  Vianiv  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
lieu  of  the  bastard  Ferrante.'' 

In  the  period  about  1460  to  which  the  triptych 
has  been  assigned  and  to  which  the  donor's 
costume  belongs,'"  the  portraiture  of  the  prince's 
Navarrese  adherents  by  a  Catalan  painter  was 
more  than  usually  possible.  Alfonso  V's  death 
found  the  political  atmosphere  at  Barcelona  in- 
creasingly unfavourable  to  his  erstwhile  lieutenant 
the  disputed  king  in  Navarre,  now  John  II. 
Monreal,  the  father-in-law  of  Juan  de  Beaumont, 
can  in  particular  be  traced  in  Catalonia  throughout 
1458-60.  Viana's  return  from  Naples  in  1459  (Aug.), 
his  imprisonment ;  the  subsequent  rising  of  the 
Catalans  ;  the  final  recognition  of  the  prince  as 
heir-apparent  to  all  his  father's  dominions,  and 
his  premature  death  in  146 1  (Aug.),  were  events  of 
which  the  donors  of  the  triptych  must  have  been 
near  witnesses. 

"  Upjn  whose  tomb  in  Sta.  Maria  dell'  Isola,  near  Conver- 
sano,  are  found  (i)the  escucheon  of  Acquaviva  and  the  sup- 
porting lion  wilh  crest,  impaling  (ii)  the  arms  of  his  second 
wife,  Caterina  Orsini  del  Balzo  ;  ttie  whole  upon  one  shield. 
Cf.  Litta,  VI,  in  which  the  helmet  of  the  supporting  lion  is 
incorrectly  rendered,  unless  it  be  defaced  in  the  original.  The 
Acquaviva,  one  of  the  seven  great  houses  of  the  regno,  and  by 
no  means  consistent  supporters  of  the  Aragoncse  dynasty,  were, 
however,  granted  the  predicate  "  de  Aiagonia  "  by  Ferdinand  I 
in  the  persons  of  Giovanni  Antonio,  Marquis  of  Bitonio,  in 
1477,  and  of  Giulio  Antnnin,  Duke  of  Atri,  in  1478.  V.  Bindi, 
Moiuimenii  storici  cd  artistici  dcgli  Ahruzzi,  I,  126  7,  295,  1SS9. 

'■*  Desdevises  du  Dezert,  op.  cit.,  p.  260.  The  promoters 
included  the  prince  of  Taranto,  Gianiiantonio  Orsini  (d.  1463), 
whose  daughter  Caterina  was  wile  of  Giulio  Antonio  Acquaviva, 
above  mentioned. 

'^  Here  the  fashion  depicted  in  an  illumin.ated  border  to 
Viana's  translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  suggests  that  the 
female  donor's  costiune  obtained  considerably  later  in  Catalonia 
or  Navarre  than  north  of  the  Pyrenees  [Figurk  3,  p.  2S7].  The 
MS.,  B.M.  Add.  21120,  is  dedicated  to  Allonso  V,  and  is  assigned 
to  about  145^. 


SOME  EARLY  ENGLISH  EMBROIDERIES 
BY  MRS.  ARCHIBALD  H.  CHRISTIE 


CONSPICUOUS  amongst  the  recent 
acquisitions  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  are  some  valuable  examples 
'  of  mediaeval  embroidery.  They  were 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  F.S.A.  They  consist  of  a 
number    of    independent     pieces    of    late     13th 


and  early  14th-century  d.ite,  which  had  been 
sewn  together  to  form  an  orphrey  on  the  back 
of  a  chasuble.  All  the  pieces,  except  two,  are 
undoubtedly  opus  aiiglicainini.  It  is  difficult 
to  dcterinine  definitely  the  provenance  of  the 
two.  They  differ  somewhat  in  character  from 
the  others,  but  this  perhaps  may  be  attributed  to 
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their  earlier  date.    Figure  i  is  a  diagram 
showing  the  various  pieces   as   tliey  are 
now  exhibited.     They   were   arranged  in 
hke    fashion    when    on     the    chasuble, 
but  fastened  together,  and  then  measured 
45  in.   from   top    to    base.      The   back- 
grounds  of    the  different  pieces,  though 
varying  in  pattern,   are   all   worked  wi^th 
gold  thread   in  f<oint  retire,  the  beautifu 
and       distinctive      method      commonly 
adopted  for  gold  work  at 
that       period.         Another 
characteristic  feature  com- 
mon   to    all    the    figures, 
though  varying  in  degree, 
is    the   indentation    upon 
the    cheek   caused    partly 
by  working  split  stitch  en 
roiule,    and     possibly,    in 
the    more   marked    cases, 
accentuated  by  pressure  of  some  instru- 
ment. 

The  two  panels,  forming  the  extremities 
of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  are  of  earlier 
date  than  the  rest  and  of  rare  quality. 
Figures  2  and  3  (p.  298)  illustrate  these. 
Their  earlier  date  is  clearly  expressed, 
partly  by  such  details  as  the  type  of  foliage 
occurring  in  the  spandrils  above  the 
trefoiled  arches,  but  still  more  emphati- 
cally by  the  extremely  beautiful  yet  simple 
treatment  of  the  whole  design.  This 
character  runs  through  every  part  ;  it  is 
shown  in  pose  of  figure,  folds  of  drapery, 
type  of  architecture  and  pattern  of  ground. 
The  panels  have  for  subject  two  deacons, 
S.  Laurence  clothed  in  a  fawn  vestment 
and  S.  Stephen  in  a  blue  one.  They  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  accompanying 
symbols,  the  instruments  of  their  martyr- 
dom, which  each  holds  in  the  right  hand 
and  naively  points  towards  with  the  left. 

The  two  uppermost  hgures  of  the  cross 
represent  a  king  and  a  saint.  Like  all 
figures  of  early  14th  century  date,  they  are 
full  of  spirited  action.  The  king,  illustrated 
in  Figure  4  (p.  298),  wears  a  jewelled 
crown,  sandals  and  a  fawn  mantle  over  a 
green  vest.  The  saint,  who  holds  a  book, 
wears  a  blue  cloak  over  a  fawn  vest  and 
is  barefooted.  These  two  clearly  belong 
to  the  same  vestment.  Possibly  they 
formed  part  of  a  circle  of  figures  occur- 
ring on  a  cope  of  the  arcaded  type,  divided 
into  sections  by  radiating  lines  running 
from  centre  top  to  circumference.  Their 
surrounding  architectural  framing  shows 
they  were  not  used  for  any  straight  band 
design  such  as  would  be  necessary  for 
stole  or  orphrey,  for  there  are  portions  of 
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distinctly  converging  columns  visible, 
also  the  capitals  are  at  angles  to  each 
other.  This  feature  is  so  marked  that  it 
suggests  they  formed  part  of  an  inner 
circle  of  such  figures,  nearer  to  apex 
than  to  margin.  The  gold  ground  behind 
the  figures  displays  a  more  complicated 
pattern  than  the  last,  giving  the  effect 
of  a  rich  gold  damask.  It  consists  of 
repeating  barbed  quatrefoils  enclosing 
rampant  lions,  between 
which  are  conventional 
floral  ornaments  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  gold 
is  stitched  horizontally  for 
pattern  and  vertically  for 
ground  in  order  to  display 
the  design  more  clearly. 
Even  with  this  help,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the 
ern,  for  there  is  so  little  ground 
I.  It  can,  however,  be  discerned 
fairly  clearly  just  above  the  head  of 
the  king,  where  the  greater  part  of 
a  quatrefoil  containing  a  heraldic  lion 
is  visible.  This  pattern  is  a  commonly 
adopted  one  for  the  point  retire  gold 
grounds  in  mediaeval  embroidery.  It 
occurs  over  the  entire  background  of  a 
cope  at  S.  Bertrand  de  Comminges,  also 
on  the  ground  of  the  famous  English 
orphrey  in  the  museum  at  Lyons. 

The  central  panel  [Plate],  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion  scene,  is 
similar  to  the  subject  on  the  Syon  cope 
which  hangs  in  the  same  case.  The  new 
one  is  possibly  a  little  earlier  in  date  and 
is  the  better  of  the  two.  The  drawing  of 
the  hands  and  feet  is  more  refined  and  the 
choice  of  metal  thread  for  ground  and 
silk  for  figures  is  a  happier  one  than  that 
on  the  Syon  cope,  where  this  arrangement 
is  reversed  and  results  in  the  figure  of 
Christ  being  worked  entirely  in  silver 
thread,  which  is  now  badly  tarnished. 
The  Christ  on  the  panel  has  blue  drapery, 
fawn  lined,  the  Virgin  a  green  vest  and 
fawn  cloak,  S.  John  a  fawn  vest  and  green 
cloak.  These  last  two  figures  have 
grotesquely  large  heads.  This,  though 
often  a  feature  of  English  work,  is  un- 
usually marked  here,  and  possibly  results 
from  compressing  into  a  square  form, 
with  evident  difficulty,  a  design  intended 
and  better  suited  for  the  filling  of  a 
quatrefoil.  The  crown  of  thorns  on  the 
Christ's  head  seems  to  be  an  addition, 
for  the  hair  is  worked  underneath ;  also 
the  suggestion  of  blood  on  hands  and 
feet  has  been  added  later.     Such  realistic 
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details  are  features  common  to  later  work.  The 
border,  which  apparently  is  one  with  the  centre 
part,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  join,  is 
intact  upon  the  two  sides  and  it  clearly  ran  along 


FIGURE    2  FIGURE    3 

the  base,  for  a  part  of  this  is  still  present.  It  most 
likely  surrounded  the  panel,  and,  at  the  upper- 
most side,  ran  along  close  by  the  severed  edge. 
The  technique  of  the  gold  ground  at  that  point 
gives  evidence  by  the  turn  of  the  thread  that  it 
came  there  to  a  natural  finish.  F"or  what  purpose 
this  independent,  bordered  panel  was  used  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  gold  ground  displays 
a  lovely  pattern  of  scrolling  stems,  leaves  and  buds. 
A  very  similar  design  occurs  upon  a  portion  of 
the  ground  of  an  orphrey  of  English  work  pre- 
served at  Lerida  in  Spain.  The  mutilation 
occurring  at  the  two  lower  corners  was  in  all 
likelihood  perpetrated  when  the  piece  was  adapted 
to  its  present  use. 

The  long  narrow  strips  which  occur  below  the 
central  panel  were  very  likely  part  of  one  and  the 
same  vestment,  and  their  general  shape  and  design 
suggest  a  stole  or  maniple.  The  separation  above 
the  heads  of  the  two  upper  figures  may  have  been 
a  join  in  the  original  material,  for  that  on  the  left 
side  shows  a  piece  of  plain  linen  margin  on  each 
edge  at  the  juncture.  Having  described  the  two 
top  figures  in  detail,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
describe  again  the  upper  of  these  lower  pairs,  for 
they  are  curiously  like  those  above.  They  consist 
of  a  saint  and  a  king,  and  the  latter  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  5.  On  comparing  the  two  kings 
illustrated  in  Figures  4  and  5,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  type  of  face  and  coiffure  is  alike,  each 


fingers  a  necklace  with  the  right  hand  and  holds 
a  sceptre  in  the  left,  though  in  one  case,  in  order 
to  fill  in  the  wider  panel,  this  is  held  away  from 
the  figure.  This  change  of  position  alters  the 
drapery  on  that  side,  though  again  it  is  similar  on 
the  other.  The  pose  of  feet,  fashion  of  sandal, 
and  the  colour  throughout  is  practically  identical. 
A  certain  amount  of  similarity  is  often  to  be  found 
between  figures  on  different  mediaeval  embroideries, 
and  it  points  to  a  common  workroom  and  the  use 
of  the  same  models  with  certain  slight  changes 
imposed  by  new  surroundings. 

The  lowest  pair  of  figures,  again  a  king  and  a 
saint,  are — excepting  for  slight  differences  in  pose 
and  drapery — very  like  these  others.  The  gold 
ground  behind  the  four  lower  figures  seems  to  be 
of  like  pattern  to  that  of  the  uppermost  ones.  As 
there  is  still  less  ground  area  here,  it  is  difficult  at 


first  definitely  to  distinguish  more  than  the  repeat- 
ing barbed  quatrefoils,  with  some  surrounding  and 
internal  detail.  However,  a  closer  examination 
reveals  an  occasional  lion's  head  and  portions  of 
conventional  foliage.  That  another  example  of 
opus  anglicminm  of  such  importance  should  have 
been  added  to  our  national  collection  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation, 
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I EVERAL  important  articles  by  Mr.  O. 

|M.  Dalton  on  the  late  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan's  Byzantine  enamels  appeared 

'about  a  year  ago  in  the  pages  of  The 

jBitrliiigfon  Magazine.  In  the  second  ' 
Mr.  Dalton  specially  referred  to  the  Oppenheim 
reliquary,  but  all  the  facts  concerning  its  prove- 
nance were  not  perhaps  known  to  him ;  at  any 
rate,  they  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
subject.  Some  five  years  ago  I  made  special  in- 
vestigations concerning  thehistoryof  thatreliquary, 
of  the  relic  which  it  oncecontained,  and  of  the  other 
receptacles  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I  think 
that  the  result  of  my  enquiry  may  be  interesting. 

The  Oppenheim  reliquary,  emptied  of  course  of 
the  relic,  had  been  kept  for  many  years  in  an 
elaborate  ivory  box,  when  both  were  sold  in  April, 
1887,  by  the  Countess  Thellung  in  Genoa.  The 
Countess  was  an  indirect  descendant  of  Ugo 
Fieschi  (i  178-1205),  Count  of  Lavagna,  father  of 
Pope  Innocent  IV  who  presented  the  relic  to  his 
new  basilica  at  San  Salvatore-di-Lavagna  in  1245. 
Count  Ugo  Fieschi  had  seven  sons  (i)  Alberto 
(line  now  extinct),  ancestor  of  S.  Catherine  of 
Genoa;  (2)  Sinibaldo  (Pope  Innocent  IV,  1 1252) ; 
(3)  Rubaldo  (a  cardinal) ;  (4)  Tedisio ;  (5)  Opizzone, 
ancestor  of  the  Fieschis  of  Savignone  (line  now 
extinct);  (6)  Ruffino  (an  abbot);  (7)Giovanni  Luigi 
{ts.p.}.  In  the  seventeenth  generation  from  Tedisio, 
the  fourth  son  of  Count  Ugo,  was  one  Bartolomeo 
(t  1796),  who  left  three  sons  by  a  certain  Maria 
Raggia  ;  (i)  Sinibaldo  Maria(t5./'.  1830) ;  (2)  Adriano 
(Cardinal-Deacon,  t  Rome,  1858),  the  last  male  of 
the  house  of  Fieschi  ;  (3)  Girolamo  (1780-1836). 
This  third  son,  Girolamo,  styled  Marchese  di 
Torriglia,  married  secondly  Artimisia,  widow  of 
Francesco  Fabiani,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
Maria  Maddalena  (ti833),  the  last  female  of  the 
Fieschi.  Maria  Maddalena  married  Count  Ales- 
sandro  Negri  di  San  Fronte,  by  whom  she  had 
one  daughter,  Maria  Maddalena  (Marinetta),  who 
married  Count  Alessandro  Thellung  de  Courtelary. 
This  is  the  lady  who  thus  inherited  the  Oppen- 
heim reliquary. 

Confusion  has  very  naturally  arisen  concerning 
the  place  where  the  relic  was,  and  indeed  still  is, 
because  there  are  two  separate  villages  bearing 
very  similar  names,  Lavagna,  and  San  Salvatore- 
di-Lavagna,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  it ; 
and  moreover  San  Salvatore-di-Lavagna  contains 
two  churches  of  the  same  dedication  (S.  Salvator), 
the  original  parish  church,  now  disused,  and  the 
basilica,  called  popularly  San  Salvatore  nuovo, 
built  by  Innocent  IV  as  a  collegiate  foundation, 
but  used  later  as  the  parish  church.  The  relic 
has  always  been  in  the  basilica,  in  the  village  of 
San  Salvatore-di-Lavagna.  The  basilica  began  to 
be  used  as  the  parish  church  in  1798,  when  the 

'  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  65,  etc. 
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former  parish  church  became  too  small  for  its 
purpose,  on  account  of  the  population  having 
doubled,  and  the  Fieschi  family  was  petitioned  to 
allow  the  basilica  to  be  used  instead.  To  this  they 
agreed,  but  reserved  their  main  patronal  rights.^ 
The  basilica  is  now  a  "monumento  nazionale". 

The  relic  itself  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  a 
double  traverse ;  it  now  measures  3^77^  in.  high, 
about  f  in.  thick,  the  lower  traverse  measures  if| 
in.  long,  and  the  upper  i^  in.,  but  this  was  not  its 
precise  size  originally,  for  it  is  known  that  a  small 
portion  was  at  some  time  detached,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  church  of  Cogorno,  near  Lavagna. 
In  order  to  show  the  original  form  of  the  relic,  I 
give  [Plate,  b,  facing  p.  293]  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  Oppenheim  reliquary,  and  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  illustration  of  that  object  I  add  a  view  of 
the  inner  side  of  the  lid  [Plate,  a],  which  not  being 
enamelled  was  extraneous  to  Mr.  Dalton's  subject. 

But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  relic  touched  the 
Oppenheim  reliquary.  Innocent  IV  used  to  wear 
the  relic  enclosed  in  a  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  strung  about  his  neck  like  the  very  much 
more  modern  pectoral  cross,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  wearing  it  and  to  have  invoked  it  when  he 
excommunicated  Frederick  II  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1246.  There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  this 
tradition  since  relics  were  commonly  carried  con- 
cealed on  the  persons  of  high  ecclesiastics  and 
others  at  that  period  in  reliquaries  often  in  the 
form  of  crosses.  Now,  the  innermost  receptacle 
which  touches  the  relic  at  the  present  time  is  a 
crystal  cross  edged  with  silver,  following  the  form 
of  the  relic  itself,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
is  the  actual  reliquary  worn  by  Innocent  IV.  Its 
conformity  with  the  receptacle  in  the  Oppenheim 
reliquary  would  confirm  this  theory.^ 

The  present  crystal  cross  is  enclosed  in  a 
beautiful  silver-gilt  reliquary  attributed,  though 
not  in  my  opinion  correctly,  to  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
This  Cellinian  reliquary  takes  into  two  pieces  so 
as  to  allow  the  crystal  cross  to  be  removed,  and 
stands  on  a  pedestal  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
exposition  of  the  relic  for  veneration.  The  whole 
height  is  9^  inches.*     This  reliquary  containing 

"  I^ossibly  these  patronal  riglits  included  the  possession  of  the 
Oppenheim  reliquary,  already  become  unsuitable  for  its  original 
purpose  ;  possibly  that  precious  object,  as  the  mere  box  of  the 
crystal  jewel,  was  never  presented  by  the  pope  to  his  basilica  ; 
at  any  rate  the  Fieschi  family  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  property,  for,  of  course,  relics  are  not 
subject  to  proprietorial  rights  in  canon  law. 

"  Since  tfiis  article  was  written,  information  from  the  Countess 
Thellung  has  reached  me  to  the  effect  that  the  crystal  reliquary 
was  once  placed  in  the  Byzantine  case,  and  fitted  the  space 
exactly. 

*It  is  illustrated  on  p.  39  of  the  book  by  Canon  Castellani, 
MoiiHincntale  Basilica  dei  Fieschi  i>i  Sail  Salvatore  di  Lavugna, 
dedicated  to  Countess  Merionetta  Thellung  (Genoa,  1902).  It  is 
also  referred  to  very  fully  in  the  standard  history  ol  the  parishes 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Genoa  by  Angelo  and  Marcello  r\'emondini 
(Genoa,  1888),  and  in  this  book  will  be  found  some  further 
details  concerning  the  coming  of  the  relic  to  San  Salvatore  from 
Innocent  IV, 
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the  crystal  cross  and  the  relic  within  it  is  kept 
locked  up  in  a  wall-shrine  on  the  gospel  side 
of  the  sanctuary  of  Innocent's  basilica  at  San 
Salvatore-di-Lavagna,  with  the  customary  lamp 
burning  before  it.  The  shrine  is  flanked  by  two 
small  pillars  of  marble  (now  painted  over)  and 
has  something  the  appearance  of  the  fafade  of  a 
temple.  It  is  closed  by  an  iron  door.  Under- 
neath is  the  following  important  inscription  on  a 
marble  slab  let  into  the  wall  : — 

EXIMIA  IXNOCENTII  IIII  PON.  M.  PIETATE 
LIGNEVM  SALVTARIS  CRVCIS  FRVSTVM  SACRIS 
S.  SALVATORIS  EDIBVS  OBLATVM  DICATVMQVE 
INNOCENTIVS  QVILICVS  AC  PAVLVS  EMILIVS 
FLISCI  EJVSDEM  FAMILI^  GVBERNATORES  ELE- 
GANTIORI  HOC  LOCO  REPONENDVM  CVRARVNT. 
A.D.   MDLXXXXV   DIE   XV   SEPTEMBRIS. 


The  question  naturally  arises  when  was  the  relic 
removed  from  the  Oppenheim  reliquary  ?  It  is 
suggested  that  this  took  place  in  1595,  because  the 
workmanship  of  the  present  Cellinian  reliquary 
appears  to  belong  to  that  precise  date.  The 
Oppenheim  reliquary,  noble  and  beautiful  as  it  is, 
was  inconvenient  for  the  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
while  the  Renaissance  reliquary,  an  exceedingly  fine 
work  of  the  period,  is  designed  for  convenient  use.^ 

"  It  remains  for  me  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
Montgomery  Carmichael,  of  Leghorn,  for  the  investigations  he 
made  on  my  behalf  in  San  Salvatore  in  1909,  and  for  all  the 
trouble  he  took  in  gathering  up  the  history  of  the  relic;  to  the 
Librarian  of  the  Biblioteca  Communale  in  Genoa  for  very 
courteous  permission  to  make  use  of  his  manuscript  additions 
to  the  Fieschi  genealogy  contained  in  the  great  work  on  the 
subject,  published  in  three  volumes  in  Genoa  in  1825-1833  ;  and 
to  the  authors  of  the  two  books  quoted  for  the  information 
extracted  from  their  volumes. 


ANOTHER  OAK  ROOM  FROM  GREAT  YARMOUTH 


BY  HERBERT  CESCINSKY 

N  the  May  number  of  The  Biirlingtoii 
Magazine  I  gave  an  account  of  the 
oak-panelled  "Nelson  Room,"  which 
had  recently  been  removed  from 
the  Star  Hotel  at  Great  Yarmouth. 
Within  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Star,  in 
what  is  usually  known  as  Fenner's  House  on  the 
Old  Quay,  was  another  of  these  Tudor  rooms, 
and  this  has  recently  been  acquired  by  Messrs. 
Stair  and  Andrews,  through  whose  courtesy  it  is 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  plates.  The 
room  has  been  removed  in  its  entirety,  panelling, 
flooring,  plaster  frieze  and  ceiling,  and  has  been 
re-erected,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original 
state,  on  the  present  owners'  premises  in  Soho 
Square.  Apart  from  being  a  most  interesting 
and  elaborate  speciinen  of  the  middle  Elizabethan 
period,  it  is  obviously  not  only  from  the  same 
hand  as  the  "  Nelson  Room,"  but  also  must  have 
been  designed  at  a  subsequent  period.  The 
resemblance  of  the  interior  porch  of  the  Nelson 
Room  to  the  door  of  the  Fenner  Room,  and  the 
identical  character  of  the  chimney-pieces  in  both, 
cannot  be  accidental,  considering  the  original 
proximity  of  the  two.  The  later  date  of  the 
Fenner  Room  is  equally  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  several  blunders  in  the  design  of  the  Nelson 
Room  have  been  avoided,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  attempt  to  bring  the  mantel-shelf  into  line 
with  the  subsidiary  frieze  of  the  walls,  resulting  in 
the  squat  pilaster  treatment,  which  dwarfs  still 
further  an  already  low  apartment. 

In  the  Fenner  Room  the  pilasters  are  carried 
up  to  the  cornice,  the  arcading  which  occurs  in 
the  Nelson  Room  being  dispensed  with.  It  is  in 
the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  of  both  where  the 
same  "  handwriting  "  is  so  evident.  The  ceiling 
of  the  later  room  is  carried  all  over  it,  without  the 


enriched  beams  of  the  earlier  example,  but  the 
later  ornament  is  finer  and  richer  [Plate  II]. 
The  carving  of  the  later  chimneypiece  and 
overmantel  is  also  more  vigorous  in  the  cutting, 
and  more  Italian  in  feeling,  although  its  general 
appearance  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  absence  of 
the  coat  of  arms  which  formerly  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  panels  [Plate  I,  a  &  b].  The 
general  tone  of  the  oak  is  a  dull  reddish  browne 
due  to  exposure,  the  room  never  having  been, 
daubed  over  with  paint — the  usual  fate  of  these 
old  panellings.  This  painting  over  is  not  wholly 
a  disadvantage,  as  the  consequent  protection  from 
the  light  usually  bleaches  the  oak  to  a  pale  golden 
colour,  whereas  exposure  to  the  light  usually 
gives  it  a  warmer  reddish  tone. 

This  room  from  the  Old  Quay  has  undergone 
some  vicissitudes  during  the  i8th  century.  The 
doors  have  been  widened,  and  Georgian  windows 
inserted,  with  consequent  mutilation  of  the  general 
design.  At  the  same  period  the  carved  stone 
mantlet  was  covered  up  with  a  Georgian  bolection 
moulding,  and  a  modern  grate  inserted.  In  the 
illustration  [Plate  I,  b]  this  has  been  obliterated 
and  the  chimney  opening  restored,  as  nearly  as 
I  could  conjecture,  to  its  original  state. 

"  Fenner's  House  "  was  built  towards  the  end 
of  the  i6th  century.  The  mantel  bears  the  date 
1595,  which  represents  approximately  the  date 
when  the  room  must  have  been  completed,  about 
eight  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada. 
Devon  was  indeed  the  centre  of  the  hostile 
expeditions  of  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  Hawkins  and 
Drake,  but  the  East  Anglian  provinces  pre- 
ferred to  make  their  conquests  by  way  of  trade, 
and  the  rich  burgers,  many  of  whom  were  of 
Dutch  extraction,  permitted  themselves  the  luxury 
of  these   elaborate  panelled    rooms  in  the  houses 
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where  they  Hved  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on 
their  business  avocations.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
abound  in  examples  of  elaborate  half-timber 
work,  as  for  example  at  Kersey  and  Lavenham, 
the  latter  now  a  small  village,  yet  still  the  centre 
of  the  almost  obsolete  horsehair  cloth  weaving 
industry. 

Fenner's  house  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  William  Burton,  bailiff  of  Yarmouth,  one  of 
the  Parliamentarians  most  active  in  promoting 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration 
the  remains  of  Burton  were  disinterred  from 
the  parish  churchyard  of   Great  Yarmouth,  and 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS 

A   MIHRAB  FROM   K ASH AN 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps  a  few  historical  notes 
on  the  Mihrab  described  in  your  May  number 
(pp.  84,  etc.)  might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

In  1218,  before  the  coming  of  the  Mongols, 
Samarkand,  Bokhara,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Persia,  with  the  exception  of  Fars,  were  under 
the  rule  of  Muhammad  Khwarazm  Shah.  The 
Mongols  conquered  the  whole  of  his  kingdom, 
and  he  died,  flying  from  their  generals,  Sabutai 
and  Chepe  Noyan,  on  an  island  in  the  Caspian  in 
1221,  leaving  three  sons,  Jelal  ud-Din,  a  fugitive 
in  India,  f'Jukn  ud-Din,  killed  later  by  the  Mongols 
at  the  fortress  of  Sutun-Avend,  and  Ghiass  ud- 
Din,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Mazanderan. 

The  Mongols  overran  Persia,  pillaging  and 
destroying  its  cities  and  massacring  their  inhabi- 
tants, till  1223,  when  the  tide  of  their  invasion 
ebbed  and  left  the  country  ruined.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus  to  the  heart  of  Persia  every  town  of 
any  importance  had  been  reduced  to  ruins. 

In  1224  a  fresh  raid  into  Persia  was  made, 
probably  at  the  instance  of  Chin  Timur,  who,  on 
the  retreat  of  Jangis  Khan,  had  been  left  as 
Mongol  governor  of  the  Oxus  region.  Kum,  Ray 
and  Kashun  were  destroyed,  and  'Irak  Ajam  and 
Azirbaijan  once  more  overrun. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Mongols,  Ghiass  ud-Din 
marched  on  Isfahan  and  made  himself  master  of 
'Irak  Ajam,  Khurasan  and  Mazanderan.  Jelal 
ud-Din  then  returned  from  India  and  displaced 
his  brother  by  treachery  and  intrigue. 

In  1226,  one  of  the  dates  given  for  the  Mihrab, 
he  had  just  terminated  a  successful  campaign  in 
Georgia,  having  sacked  Tifhs  in  that  year,  and 
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his   name   erased  from  the  tablet  erected  to  his 
memory. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  equally  with  regard  to 
both  rooms,  the  one  from  Fenner's  house  and  the 
other  from  the  Star  Hotel,  that  they  should  find 
a  permanent  abode  in  one  of  our  national  col- 
lections. If  they  cannot  be  purchased  out  of 
national  funds,  I  would  urge  one  of  our  public- 
spirited  millionaires  to  step  in  and  save  them  for 
the  nation,  for  it  would  be  a  great  loss  if  they  were 
carried  away  to  America,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
fear  that  they  will  be  unless  efforts  are  quickly 
made  to  save  them. 


Persia  was  free  from  Mongols  and  firmly  in  his 
hands,  and  enjoying  a  short  interval  of  tranquillity 
before  the  bursting  of  another  storm.  Building 
even  was  going  on,  as  about  this  time  Jelal  ud- 
Din  had  ordered  a  splendid  tomb  to  be  prepared 
for  his  father's  remains  at  Isfahan. 

In  1229,  at  the  great  Kuriltai  held  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kerulon,  at  which  Ogotai  was  elected  the 
successor  of  Jangis  Khan,  it  was  decided  to  send 
two  armies  to  the  west,  one  against  Southern 
Russia,  the  other  to  completely  root  out  and 
destroy  the  family  of  Muhammad  Khwarazm 
Shah,  and  by  1231  the  greater  part  of  Persia  was 
once  more  under  the  heel  of  the  Mongol.  Every- 
thing was  in  confusion  and  disorder,  and  in  the 
August  of  that  year  Jekll  ud-Din  met  his  death, 
a  fugitive  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  after 
having  spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  lighting 
in  North-West  Persia. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  date  corre- 
sponding to  A.D.  1226,  rather  thtn  to  a.d.  1231, 
must  be  the  correct  reading  of  the  Mihrab  in- 
scription. 

The  Masjed-e-Maidan  and  its  Mihrab  are  thus 
specially  interesting  as  one  of  the  first  works  of 
art  to  be  executed  when  the  country  began  to 
recover  from  the  terrible  years  1220-4.  To  any- 
one who  has  read  an  account  of  the  appalling 
devastation  wrought  by  the  Mongols  in  Persia,  as 
elsewhere  in  Asia,  this  Mihrfib  is  further  remark- 
able as  showing  the  intense  artistic  vitality  of  the 
people  after  an  experience  which  might  well  have 
utterly  stamped  out  every  form  of  artistic  expres- 
sion. 

Yours  faithfully, 

K.  A.  C.  Creswell. 


Gothic  periods  is  a  sound  piece  of  work,  broad, 
liberal,  and  pleasant.  It  is  illustrated  from  many 
of  the  author's  drawings,  which  are  most  admir- 
able in  their  ease  and  accuracy.  The  capital  of 
wind-blown  acanthus  leaves,  plate  3,  is  as  good 
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as  may  be,  balanced  and  true  in  scale.  The  interior 
of  Sta.  Costanza  is  wonderfully  skilful.  These  are 
not  mere  architectural  sketches  ;  the  author  can 
really  draw.  Altogether  it  is  a  standard  library 
book,  and  one  which  the  general  reader  may 
enjoy  as  well  as  the  architect,  for  the  large  mass 
of  material  with  which  it  deals  is  set  out  without 
overmuch  technicality  or  unnecessary  intricacy. 
The  great  body  of  work  which  the  learned  author 
has  accomplished  as  a  building  architect, 
draughtsman,  and  scholar  is  quite  astonishing, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  completion  of  these  important  volumes. 
He  begins  the  book  before  us  with  some  sane 
general  reflections  on  the  relation  between  art 
and  archreology,  and  his  remarks  on  the  merits 
of  the  several  schools  of  architectural  development 
seem  generally  sound  to  the  present  writer.  In 
any  case  they  are  most  tolerant.  Like  many  writers 
he  would  identify  architecture  with  the  jesthetic 
appeal  of  building,  but  he  does  not  say  whether 
that  appeal  must  necessarily  be  conscious  on  the 
part  of  the  builders,  or  may  appear  by  the  way. 
For  a  scholar  he  is  perhaps  a  little  rigid  in  putting 
aside  Greek  architecture.  "  Supreme  as  we  admit 
Hellenic  art  to  be,  especially  in  sculpture,  it  has 
limitations  and  for  the  British  architect,  at  all 
events,  it  is  as  dead  as  Assyrian".  This  might  be 
doubted,  even  if  we  were  dealing  with  mere  units 
of  form,  but  surely  when  we  consider  the  mastery, 
precision,  and  serenity  of  the  Greek  manner,  it  is 
far  from  true.  Watts,  who  was  a  life-long  student 
of  Greek  art,  said  :  "  To  me  it  seems  certain  that 
in  the  age  of  Pericles,  art — the  pure  art  of  the 
architect  and  sculptor — was  carried  to  the  utter- 
most human  reach."  The  author  seems  to  put 
aside  any  attempt  to  form  a  canon  of  "true 
principles"  in  judging  of  architecture.  Admit 
as  we  may  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
principles  which  all  will  accept,  still  to 
repudiate  them  for  ourselves  surely  leaves  us 
without  any  standing  ground  for  critcism  at  all, 
other  than  our  mere  taste.  By  chance,  however, 
in  later  passages,  as  indeed,  we  knew  otherwise, 
we  find  that  the  author  rates  rationality  high 
among  building  requisites.  On  the  other  hand 
some  passages  seem  to  suggest  that  ancient 
buildings  were  erected  for  our  approval ;  thus,  in 
discussing  the  German  double-apsed  cathedral 
plan,  it  is  held  that  this  disposition  "jars  on  our 
sense  of  artistic  propriety",  but  if  the  old  Germans 
wanted  two  choirs  opposite  to  one  another,  what 
were  they  to  do  ?  Is  it,  after  all,  "  architecture  " 
to  sacrifice  need  to  some  supposed  propriety  ? 
Again,  "  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  have 
admired  the  great  German  churches  in  their 
original  paint".  Surely  such  painted  interiors 
as  those  of  Hildesheim  and  Brunswick  suggest 
that  we  ought  so  to  do.  Further,  we  are  told  that 
decoration  by  mural  painting  and  by  painted  glass 


are  perfectly  incompatible  systems.  To  try  and 
use  them  together  is  an  inartistic  blunder.  Now, 
outside  the  great  Gothic  tradition  we  find  that 
the  Arabs,  also,  used  colour  on  their  walls 
together  with  the  most  brilliant  stained  glass 
lattices.  In  the  study  of  ancient  art  we  are 
frequently  brought  up  against  the  fact  that  the 
ancients  judged  not  as  we  judge.  Their  aim 
often  seems  to  have  been  to  pitch  the  colour 
scheme  so  high  that  everything  had  to  join  in  the 
concert,  so  as  to  induce  an  almost  hypnotic  effect 
on  the  senses.  Were  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  S. 
Stephen's,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  really 
wrong  ?  Writers  on  ancient  art  need- to  get  out- 
side the  vicious  circle  where  everything  is  wrong 
and  right  by  turns.  I  have  noted  a  few  details  as 
follows  :  — On  p.  24  it  seems  to  be  suggested 
that  Constantine's  churches  were  all  basilican 
in  form.  Here  the  author  forgets  the  church 
at  Antioch,  which  was  octagonal,  and  the  Ana- 
stasis  at  Jerusalem  which  was  circular.  Later 
we  are  told  that  the  Byzantine  round  churches 
had  no  influence  in  Rome,  but  is  not  S.  Theodore 
a  circular  church  built  in  the  Byzantine  manner  ? 
On  p.  27  should  we  not  read  that  Constantmople 
had  been  a  pagan  city  ?  On  p.  32  it  is  said  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  builders  of  the 
Palace  at  Spalato  came  from  Syria,  but  surely  many 
facts  point  in  that  direction.  On  p.  37  we  find  it 
stated  that  interlocking  courses  in  domes  annihilate 
thrust.  They  are  a  safeguard,  of  course,  but  if 
thrust  could  be  annihilated  we  might  build  a  dome 
a  mile  in  diameter.  The  author  suggests  that  the 
entablature  of  the  porch  of  S.  John  of  the  Studium 
is  so  much  like  the  internal  entablature  at  SS, 
Sergius  and  Bacchus,  that,  like  it,  it  must  belong 
to  the  6th  century,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
resemblance  is  close  enough  to  isolate  the  former 
from  the  rest  of  the  work  with  which  i  t  is  associated. 
The  church  of  S.  Sophia,  Salonica,  is,  perhaps, 
dated  too  early  ;  the  simple  crosses  in  mosaic  in  the 
apses  of  this  church  and  S.  Irene,  Constantinople, 
almost  certainly  belong  to  the  Iconoclastic  period. 
The  author  raises  a  doubt  whether  the  lateral  walls 
m  S.  Sophia  were  built  at  the  outside  or  the  inside 
of  the  great  dome  arches,  and  he  acutely  observes 
that  half  their  weight  would  have  been  borne  by  only 
two  columns  if  they  were  built  outside.  In  answer 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  outer  wall  was  evi- 
dently made  as  light  as  possible,  witness  the  open- 
ing made  in  the  spandrel  between  the  two  bearing 
arches  on  the  gallery  level  ;  and  further,  the  dome 
as  first  built  did  fall  within  a  few  years.  When  it 
was  re-built,  the  space  to  be  covered,  as  we  are 
told,  was  made  narrower.  M.  Antoniades,  in  Iiis 
great  study  of  the  church,  which  is  not  referred  to 
by  Sir  Thomas,  accepts  this  solution.  There  is  so 
much  of  interest  in  these  volumes  that  I  must  pass 
over  the  greater  part.  Towards  the  end  in  the 
account    of   architecture  in  England,  the  author 
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makes  a  slip  in  citing  the  forged  treatise  assigned 
to  Richard  of  Cirencester  as  an  authority.  He 
dates  Rochester  nave  from  1 115  and  onwards,  and 
accepts  the  attribution  of  the  statues  at  the  west 
door  to  Henry  I  and  his  queen  ;  these  works  must 
be  about  fifty  years  later  than  11 15.  Prof.  Willis's 
theory  regarding  S.  Stephen's,  Caen,  mentioned  on 
p.  235,  is,  I  believe,  not  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  building.  The  plan  of  the  Confessor's 
Church  at  Westminster,  it  has  been  shown,  was 
not  like  Mr.  Micklethwaite's  restoration,  here  re- 
produced, but  it  was  a  copy  from  the  Abbey  of 
Jumieges.  The  interesting  capital,  fig.  145,  from 
Winchester,  must  have  been  a  part  of  the  cloister, 
as  the  author  suggests,  for  a  piece  of  the  Norman 
cloister,  which  has  been  reconstructed  at  West- 
minster, has  exactly  similar  capitals.  This  re- 
semblance between  Norman  Westminster  and 
Winchester  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  it  occurs  also 
in  other  details.  Part  of  a  Norman  cloister  has 
quite  recently  been  reconstructed  at  Bridlington 
by  Mr.  Bilson,  so  we  now  have  the  details  of  three 
Norman  cloisters.  Altogether  this  is  a  delightful 
book.  W.  R.  L. 

GESCHICHTE  DER  MALEREI  NEAPELS.    Von  WiLHELM 

Rolfs.  Leipzig  :  E.  A.  Seemann. 
Although  the  Neapolitan  school  of  painting  is 
not  comparable  for  either  artistic  or  historic 
interest  with  most  other  Italian  schools,  its  long 
history  is  sufficiently  interesting  for  an  exhaustive 
monograph  to  be  seriously  needed  by  students. 
The  necessity  is  all  the  greater  because  glaring 
errors  concerning  that  school  have  continued  cur- 
rent ever  since  the  Neapolitan  18th-century  painter 
Bernardo  de  Dominici  published  his  "  Vite  de' 
pittori,  scultori  ed  architetti  napolitani "  (Naples, 
1742-63) ;  for  his  exaggeration  of  the  Neapolitan 
artists  is  only  paralleled  by  his  disregard  of  fact. 
Much  useful  material  for  such  a  monograph  has 
been  collected  during  the  last  few  decades  by  local 
explorers  in  the  "  Archivio  storico  per  le  provincie 
napoletane  "  and  the  review  "  Napoli  Nobilissima  ", 
and  the  premature  cessation  of  the  review  is  much 
to  be  regretted  ;  but  the  full  history  of  Neapolitan 
painting  still  remains  to  be  written,  for  the  book 
now  before  us  has  little  claim  to  that  title.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Rolfs  himself  calls  it  precursory  to  such  a 
work,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  originally  intended 
as  part  of  a  volume  on  Naples  in  the  popular 
series  "  Beriihmte  Kunststiitten  ".  Hence  arises 
the  almost  entire  lack  of  exact  references  to  other 
authors.  Considering  the  labour  spent  on  the 
book,  it  surely  ought  to  have  been  comparatively 
easy,  and  would  have  been  worth  while,  to  supply 
the  completed  MS.  with  these  references,  since 
without  them  no  opportunity  is  given  us  of 
checking  the  author's  statements.  Another  more 
serious  mistake  is  that  the  author  confines 
himself  to  paintings  in  Naples  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  ;  and  though  the  Neapolitan 


school  should  primarily  be  studied  there,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  large  part  of  its  output  scattered 
all  over  Europe,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  correct 
proportions.  For  instance,  we  learn  next  to 
nothing  of  an  important  group  of  Neapolitan  17th- 
century  paintings,  to  be  met  with  in  numerous 
collections,  consisting  of  mainly  anonymous,  half- 
length  genre-scenes  influenced  by  Caravaggio  and 
Ribera.  Although  mostly  works  of  a  rather  super- 
ficial and  decorative  character,they  are  often  admir- 
able pieces  of  painting.  In  his  style  generally,  and 
especially  in  the  transcription  of  Italian  names. 
Dr.  Rolfs  indulges  an  exaggerated  purism,  which 
seriously  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Much 
unnecessary  mental  effort  is  required  to  realize  that 
"Auflebung"  stands  for  Renaissance,  "S.  Peter-der- 
Blutzeuge  "  (as  the  name  of  a  church  in  Naples)  for 
S.  Pietro  Martire,  "  Eierburg  "  for  Castel  dell'  Ovo, 
and  so  on  ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  raisoii 
d'etre  of  such  orthography  as  Totto,  A'aracciolo, 
Bolon/a,  etc.  We  wonder,  indeed,  that  a  publisher 
should  be  willing  to  let  a  book  be  disfigured  in 
this  way.  On  the  whole,  the  author's  treatment  of 
his  subject  does  not  seem  to  show  a  very  keen 
perception  of  artistic  qualities,  and  the  main  points 
tend  throughout  to  be  obscured  by  the  constant 
intermixture  of  description  and  criticism.  Against 
these  defects  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the 
author  masters  the  literature  of  his  subject  very 
well,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  the  paintings  in 
Neapolitan  churches  and  public  galleries  is 
minute  and  exhaustive,  though  many  more 
undoubtedly  exist  in  private  possession  at  Naples 
than  he  notices.  Thanks  to  these  merits, 
the  book,  with  its  shortcomings,  is  a  full  and 
useful  source  of  information  on  Neapolitan  paint- 
ing. The  138  plates,  largely  of  very  unfamiliar 
examples,  form  a  valuable  feature.  Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  sections  of  the  book  are  those 
dealing  with  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries ;  where 
also  the  writer's  too  restricted  knowledge  of  the 
material  is  less  noticeable.  Among  the  17th- 
century  painters  he  justly  praises  Bernardino 
Cavallini,  whom  the  publications  of  Sig.  De 
Kenaldis  and  Prof.  Hermanin  have  brought  into 
such  prominence.  Cavallini  is  indeed  a  brilliant 
artist,  recalling  at  times  in  his  style  of  colouring 
no  less  a  master  than  Vermeer  van  Delft.  We 
wonder  very  much  whether  the  four  small  Biblical 
subjects  ascribed  to  Bartolomeo  Manfredi  in  the 
Harrach  Gallery  at  Vienna — perhaps  the  most 
important  collection  of  Neapolitan  paintings  out- 
side Naples — are  not  really  by  Cavallini.  Contrary 
to  Dr.  Rolfs's  opinion  (p.  no  sq.),  the  ostensory 
of  blood  is  an  emblem  of  San  Giacomo  della 
Marca ;  compare  the  article  by  Sig.  Cesari  in  the 
"Rassegna  d'Arte",  i,  180.  T.  B, 

A  Short  Critical  History  of  Architecture, 

By  H.  Heathcote  Statham.     Batsford.     los.  6d. 
All   general   histories  of  architecture    have    to 
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endure  the  test  of  comparison  with  Fergusson's 
great  work,  even  if  they  do  not  profess  to  be  com- 
parable. This  one  is  an  attempt  to  condense  into 
an  octavo  volume  of  586  pages  the  whole  of  the 
matter  spread  by  that  authority  over  five  large 
volumes.  While  lacking  the  distinction  and 
scholarship  of  the  work  of  fifty  years  ago,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  equally  useful  and  much  more  com- 
patible with  ideas  of  the  day.  In  the  introduc- 
tion the  author  defines  architecture  as  "symbolism 
controlled  by,  and  expressive  of  structure,"  and 
throughout  the  book,  encourages  criticism  from 
that  point  of  view.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
architecture  has  followed  from  the  earliest  period 
one  continuous  development,  and  contends  that  at 
only  three  points  did  it  approach  perfection — 
namely,  in  the  Parthenon,  Hagia  Sophia,  and 
some  buildings  in  the  13th  century.  However, 
this  argument  is  rather  lost  sight  of  in  the  multi- 
tude of  inferior  buildings  which  have  to  be 
described  to  fill  in  the  spaces  between  these  three, 
so  that  the  handling  of  the  subject  becomes  more 
or  less  the  usual  one  of  division  into  five  or  six 
periods  or  styles.  Amongst  these  Eastern  archi- 
tecture has  a  chapter  between  Romanesque  and 
Gothic,  oddly  named  "  The  Saracenic  Interlude," 
which  embraces  buildings  in  Spain  and  India 
between  the  7th  and  i8th  centuries.  The  book  is, 
of  course,  illustrated  from  a  great  many  photo- 
graphs, and  the  balance  between  these  and  the 
plans  and  sections  is  well  maintained.  There  are 
also  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  neatly  folding 
charts  with  history  and  architecture  arranged 
parallelly  and  at  the  very  end  a  glossary  of  terms. 
The  work  will  be  helpful  both  to  students  at  the 
beginning  of  their  careers  and  to  anyone  taking  up 
architecture  as  a  hobby.  A.  S.  G.  B. 

DER  MaINZER  BILDHAUER.  Hans  Backoffen  und  seine 
Schule  von  Paul  Kautzsch,  mit  75  Abbildungen  auf  20 
Tafeln.  Leipzig:  Kliiilihai-dt  &  Bierinann.  M.  9. 
The  earliest  notice  of  Hans  Backoffen  is  of  the 
date  1509,  when  the  fabric-rolls  of  S.  Stephen's, 
Mainz,  register  the  amount  received  by  the 
sculptor  (biUlsnyizer)  "  pro  cntce  post  altare  super 
trabeui  posita  ".  The  latest  record,  that  of  his  death 
in  15 19,  is  inscribed  on  the  sculptured  group  of 
the  Way  of  the  Cross  in  the  church  of  S.  Ignatius 
at  Mainz.  The  few  facts  known  of  his  biography 
are  related  in  pages  2  to  6  of  the  present  work. 
Then  follow  notices  of  Backoffen's  authenticated 
works  under  the  several  heads  of  Way  of  the  Cross 
groups,  monuments  and  memorials  of  the  dead, 
and  lastly  the  font  at  Eltville.  Next  to  receive 
treatment  are  works  of  Backoffen's  school,  includ- 
ing the  master  of  Oppenheim  and  the  master  of  the 
sculptures  of  Halle  Cathedral,  followed  by  a  review 
of  works  sculptured  in  wood.  The  concluding 
sections  comprise  a  list  of  works  in  chronological 
order  from  1505  to  1533,  a  topographical  list,  and 
lastly  a  bibliography.     As  might  be  expected,  in 


view  of  the  period,  nearly  all  the  examples 
illustrated  betray  the  influence  of  the  'dawning 
Renaissance.  The  20  plates  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  subjects,  e.g.  Plate  v  which  exhibits  eight 
variant  renderings  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  from 
Calvary  groups  and  Plate  vl  which  exhibits  seven 
examples  of  accompanying  figures  of  S.  John. 
This  method  is  excellent,  affording  as  it  does  the 
readiest  facilities  for  comparative  study.      A.  V. 

Le  statue  DI  Roma.  Grundlagen  fur  eine  Geschichte 
der  aniiken  Monumente  in  der  Renaissance.  Von  Paul 
GusTAVE  HuBNER.  Band  I  :  Quellen  und  Sammlungen. 
Leipzig  :  Klinlihardt  &  Biermann.  125  pp.  with  12  plates. 
M.  22-50, sewn  ;  M.  25  bound. 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Romische 
Forschungen"  issued  by  the  Bibliotheca  Hertziana, 
that  muniticent  foundation  which  will  soon  be,  if 
it  is  not  already,  the  centre  of  research  in  Rome,  so 
far  as  the  Renaissance  is  concerned.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  adequately  of  the  value  of  the  work  before 
us  without  its  complementary  volume,  which  is  to 
contain  the  catalogue  of  those  ancient  statues 
which  we  know  from  one  source  or  another  to  have 
been  in  Rome  by  the  year  1550,  as  well  as  those 
others  which  we  only  know  from  illustrations 
down  to  about  1580.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  new 
Aldrovandi.  The  author's  aim  is  to  give  an  idea 
of  ancient  sculpture  as  it  was  known  to  the  Rome 
of  that  period.  The  first  volume,  after  a  general 
introduction,  describes  the  various  sources  of 
information,  literary  and  artistic ;  the  sections 
dealing  with  Cavallieri  and  Vaccaria  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  careful  sifting  of  the  evidence.  The 
various  collections  are  then  described  in  alpha- 
betical order.  We  do  not  find,  so  far,  any  notice 
of  the  scattered  sheets  of  drawings  from  the  antique 
which  are  to  be  found  in  various  collections  ;  but 
doubtless  the  individual  drawings  will  receive  due 
attention  in  the  second  volume,  which  we  hope 
will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  book,  we  are  told 
in  the  preface,  is  published  just  as  it  was  written 
in  1910  ;  and  one  need  not  remark  that  a  good 
deal  of  Tiber  has  flowed  under  the  bridges  since 
then.  But  taken  as  representing  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  1910,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
scholarly,  precise,  and  lucid  ;  and  printing  and 
illustrations  are  e.xcellent.  G.  F.  H. 

DOSSO  DOSSI.  Mit  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  seines 
kiinstlerischen  Verhaltnisses  zu  seinem  Brudcr  Battista. 
Von  Walter  Curt  Zwanziger.  Leipzig  :  Klinkhardt  und 
Biermann.     M.  7.50. 

One  would  think  that,  for  several  reasons,  the 
brothers  Dosso  should  have  exercised  a  consider- 
able attraction  on  writers  on  art.  There  is,  in 
spite  of  his  inherent  provincialism  and  constant 
deviations  of  taste,  so  much  real  fascination  in 
Giovanni's  art ;  the  historical  iiiilieii  is  one  of 
singular  picturesqueness  and  the  differentiation 
between  the  works  of  Giovanni  and  Battista  offers 
a  wide  scope  for  stylistic  criticism.  A  monograph 
on  the  Dossi  has,  however,  been  long  in  appearing 
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and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  first  to  be  pubHshed, 
which  is  the  vokime  under  notice,  cannot  be 
described  as  satisfactory.  No  proper  attempt  is 
made  to  trace  the  artistic  evolution  of  the  two 
brothers ;  discussions  of  pictures  follow  upon 
each  other  in  the  most  casual  order.  The  division 
of  the  paintings  between  Giovanni  and  Battista  is 
also  open  to  many  objections,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  task  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  certain  pictures 
are  wrongly  excluded  from  the  list  of  works  of 
either  artist.  Of  several  important  works  no 
mention  is  made  at  all ;  we  may  instance  Tlic 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Dr.  Mond  and  the  Scene  from  Orlando  Furioso 
belonging  to  Earl  Brownlow.  On  account  of  the 
good  illustrations  the  book  still  retains  a  certain 
usefulness.  T.  B. 

Colour  in  the  Home.     By  edward  j.  duveex. 

George  Allen. 
In  spite  of  the  title  which  Mr.  Duveen  has  chosen 
for  his  book,  the  chapters  of  greatest  interest  are 
those  dealing,  not  with  colour  in  the  home,  but 
with  architecture  in  the  streets  and  with  pro- 
portion in  the  rooms.  Some  excellent  advice  is 
given  as  to  the  most  suitable  form  of  decoration 
for  walls  which  are  intended  to  display  oil- 
paintings,  water  colours  and  etchings,  a  subject 
which  usually  receives  too  little  or  too  inexpert 
attention.  Although  the  author  defines  taste  as 
"the  power  or  faculty  of  distinguishing  beauty 
from  deformity,  shown  in  the  preference  a  rightly- 
constituted  mind  gives  to  one  object  above 
another  ",  we  know  that  about  these  things  there 
is  no  disputing,  and  that  to  dogmatize  is  but  to 
invite  contradiction.  Still  the  book  gives  some 
sound  advice  to  those  who  would  avoid  the 
mistakes  into  which  the  average  householder  too 
often  falls  or  would  correct  those  which  the 
average  architect  too  often  commits.  The  form 
of  the  book  seems  unnecessarily  ponderous  for 
the  subject  matter.  It  would  surely  have  served  a 
more  useful  purpose  in  a  handier  shape.  L.  G.  S. 
The  Venetian  School  of  Painting.    By  Evelyn 

March  Phillipps.     Macinillan.     7s.6d.net. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  book  with  moderation, 
and  one  can  only  regret  so  much  misplaced  effort 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  composition.  Although 
the  authoress  states— and  her  contention  is,  no 
doubt,  true— that  there  is  room  for  a  convenient  and 
portable  volume  on  Venetian  painting,  this  work 
most  certainly  does  not  satisfy  such  a  want.  As  a 
companion  for  the  traveller  it  is  exceedingly 
awkward  in  size  and  inconveniently  heavy, 
whilst  the  exasperating  confusion  of  its  contents 
makes  it  useless  as  a  book  of  reference.  The 
personal  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  for  her  subject 
is  plainly  evident,  but  the  hurry  with  which  she 
rattles  along,  mixing  comment  with  information, 
undoubted  fact  with   mere  conjecture,  into  one 
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heterogeneous  mass,  leaves  the  reader  gasping. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  later  Venetian 
masters,  but  here  the  writer's  command  of  langua  ge 
fails  to  keep  up  with  her  enthusiasm  and  she 
becomes  tediously  verbose  and  monotonous  by 
applying  identical,  or  closely  similar,  phrases  to  a 
great  variety  of  persons  and  things.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  with  so  much  enthusiasm  a  really 
useful  book  might  have  been  composed  out  of  her 
material  had  the  authoress  taken  more  time  to 
arrange  her  ideas,  and  paid  more  regard  to  diction, 
punctuation,  and  even  grammar  and  spelling. 

R.  H,  C. 
Mornings  with    Masters   of   Art.    By  a.  h. 

PowKRs,  Ph.D.    New  York:  The.MacmillanCo.     Ss.6d.net. 

Dr.  Powers's  title  is  too  vague  for  his  subject, 
which  is  the  interpretation  of  Christian  art  in  Italy 
from  Constantine  to  the  death  of  Michelangelo — 
Christian  art  being  understood  to  mean  art  especi- 
ally devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Under  this  scheme  Venetian  art  is  omitted  alto- 
gether— first  on  account  of  its  orientalism,  and 
next  because  Venetian  religious  art  "  has  neither 
intensity  nor  spiritual  subtlety."  Considering  the 
limitations  he  has  imposed  upon  his  work,  it  is 
surprising  how  useful  and  interesting  a  book  Dr. 
Powers  has  produced.  His  position  as  President 
of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  University  Travel  at 
least  brings  him  into  daily  contact  with  the 
pictures  and  statues  of  which  he  writes,  though 
he  laments  his  inability  to  keep  abreast  of 
modern  criticism  and  ascriptions.  This  need  not 
trouble  him,  since  he  keeps  close  to  his  subject 
and  treats  it  with  a  liveliness  and  enthusiasm  that 
are  tempered  by  a  just  understanding  of  the  aims 
and  principles  of  composition  and  form.  The 
illustrations  are  many  and  serviceable,  and  the 
book  should  help  the  tourist  to  an  intelligent 
interest  in  what  he  sees.  H.  H.  C. 

AQUILA  MONUMENTALE.  By  LuiGl  Serr.*.  Published 
by  the  Amici  dell'  Arte.  100  illustrations  from  photographs 
by  Igino  Carli.  Aqaila  :  Unione  Arti  Gratiche.  L20. 
Aquila,  which  lies  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
modern  province  of  Abruzzi,  figured  in  the  wars 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  under  Manfred  and 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  some  account  of  its  his- 
tory and  its  position  would  have  been  welcome. 
Professor  Serra,  however,  confines  himself  to  a 
careful  and  detailed  account  of  the  city's  artistic 
remains  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  minia- 
tures and  ceramics.  The  book  is  copiously  illus- 
trated and  admirably  compiled  for  reference.  Archi- 
tecture is  amply  treated  in  the  churches  of  S.  Maria 
di  Collemaggio  and  S.  Maria  di  Paganica  with 
their  rose  windows  and  grand  decorative  portals. 
S.  Domenico  (built  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1309), 
S.  Giusta,  S.  Silvestro,  S.  Maria  del  Guasto  and 
others  are  also  described.  Reference  is  then  made 
to  the  sculptors  who,  in  the  15th  century,  adorned 
these    churches    with    monuments    which    bear 
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comparison  with  the  best  work  tliat  tlie  epoch  pro- 
duced, even  in  Tuscany.  The  source  of  their  inspira- 
tion is  obvious.  Andrea  d'Aquila  was  actually,  it 
would  seem,  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and  in  tiie  altar  of 
S.  Maria  del  Soccorso,  which  Adolfo  Vcnturi  attri- 
butes to  him,  the  master's  influence  is  very  clear, 
nor  is  it  less  so  in  the  magnificent  monumental 
sculpture  of  Silvestro  d'Aquila— the  Moiiiitnciito 
Agnifili  in  the  Duomo,  and  the  superb  Monntnciito 
Pcrcyra-Caiiipoiieschi  in  S.  Bernardino — where  the 
recumbent  figure  of  Maria  Pereyra  challenges 
comparison  with  Rossellino's  Cardinal  of  Portu- 
gal, though  in  these  latter  works  it  is  rather  the 
influence  of  the  Tuscan  sculpture  of  the  time 
which  remains  predominant.  Turning  to  pictorial 
art,  the  author  traces  the  influence  of  the  Umbrians 
in  the  work  of  the  sculptor-painter  Saturn ino  de' 
Gatti,  but  we  find  a  stronger  note  in  the  early 
altar-pieces  (Museo  Civico)  of  that  really  great 
craftsman,  Cola  dell'  Amatrice,  who  brought  from 
the  neighbouring  Marches  the  strong  drawing 
and  decorative  feeling  of  the  Crivelli.  Miniatures 
must  next  be  mentioned.  The  little  "  Office  of 
the  Blessed  Cristina  "  as  well  as  the  "Corale" 
preserved  in  the  Museo  Civico  are  the  most 
notable  examples  of  an  art  in  which  Aquila 
excelled  as  much  as  in  her  ceramics.  Though 
the  city  never  equalled  the  fame  of  Castelli  in 
ceramics,  yet  the  Grue  (Francesco  Grue,  d.  1673, 
Carlantonio,  1655-1733,  and  Saverio,  1731-1799) 
and  the  Gentili  formed  a  school  of  craftsmen 
whose  fame  spread  as  far  as  Naples,  and  even 
France  and  England.  In  his  last  chapter  Professor 
Serra  very  properly  does  honour  to  a  great  modern 
painter  of  Aquila,  Teofilo  Patini,  whose  Bcstic  da 
Soma  and  L'Aqiiila  are  illustrated.  The  illustra- 
tions, throughout  from  photographs  by  Sig.  Carli, 
deserve  a  special  note  of  praise.  They  are  clear 
and  admirably  reproduced,  and  add  to  the  value 
of  this  careful  record  of  a  very  fascinating  city. 

S.  B. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.    Review  of  the 

Principal  Acquisitions,  1911.  Review  of  the  Principal 
Acquisitions,  1912.  His  Majesty's  Stationery  office,  is.  each. 
With  Illustrations. 
The  Reviews  now  before  us  are  the  first  signs  of 
an  extension  by  the  authorities  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  of  its  sphere  of  action  in  a  new 
direction.  The  first  of  these  volumes  was  welcomed 
in  these  pages  on  its  appearance  [see  Vol.  xxi, 
p.  304],  but  it  was  then  impossible  from  lack  of 
time  to  deal  adequately  with  a  new  departure  of  so 
much  promise.  It  seemed  better  to  reserve  further 
consideration  of  the  initial  volume  until,  on  the 
appearance  of  its  fellow  for  the  succeeding  year, 
the  two  could  be  examined  together  and  given 
the  fuller  treatment  that  their  intrinsic  merit 
deserves.  For  such  publications  not  only  serve  as 
a  comforting  record  of  success,  but  are  likely  to 
prove  of  great  permanent  value  for  reference.  They 
are  the  nearest  approach  in   this  country  to    the 


admirable  bulletins  published  periodically  by 
foreign  museums,  of  which  the  "Jahrbuch"  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  Museum  of  Berlin  is  the  most 
notable  example  ;  and  as  such  they  should  be 
given  a  warm  welcome.  The  format  of  the 
Reviews  themselves  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  They 
are  convenient  for  use  and  also  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
The  type  and  paper  are  both  satisfactory,  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  are  admirably  chosen  and 
clearly  printed.  Indeed,  for  the  sum  of  is.  each, 
the  volumes  are  so  remarkably  cheap  that  they 
must  evidently  be  sold  very  considerably  below 
the  cost  of  production.  The  arrangement  of  the 
text  is  excellent,  each  section  of  the  Museum  being 
separately  dealt  with,  and  the  new  acquisitions 
treated  in  every  case  under  the  three  headings  of 
Gift,  Bequest  and  Purchase.  The  acquisitions 
themselves  have  now  been  visible  in  the  galleries 
long  enough  not  to  require  general  comment.  We 
need  only  say  that  the  Museum  seems  to  have 
been  as  fortunate  in  receiving  gifts,  as  it  has  been 
judicious  in  purchase.  We  can  but  barely  mention 
one  or  two  of  the  more  attractive  and  important 
objects  ;  for  instance,  the  beautiful  Virgin  and 
Child  (frontispiece)  and  the  French  13th-century 
cluster  of  pillars  (Plate  3,  Sculpture  Department, 
1911);  the  fine  English  silver  bowl  (Plate  14, 
Department  of  Metalwork,  the  same  year)  ;  the 
handsome  design  for  a  crozier  (Plate  10,  Depart- 
ment of  Engraving,  etc.),  and  the  splendid  tankard 
and  salt-cellar  (Plates  12  and  13,  Bryan  Bequest, 
Department  of  Metal-work),  both  acquired  last 
year.  Other  remarkable  recent  acquisitions  are 
separately  discussed  and  illustrated  from  time  to 
time  in  these  pages.  We  would,  however,  urge 
the  greater  public  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
— rendered  possible  only  by  the  energy  of  the 
Director  and  his  Staff — by  possessing  themselves 
of  these  two  exceedingly  cheap  volumes,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  acquire  a  little  of  the  critical 
acumen  with  which  they  abound.  D.  C. 

POESIE  X'OLGARI  DI  LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI.  A  cura 
di  Janet  Ross  e  di  Edward  Huttox.  2  vols.  M-  Dent 
&  Sons.  2 IS.  morocco,  25s.  vellum. 
In  these  days,  when  the  Fine  Arts  are  supposed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  hopeless  stagnation  on  one  side, 
and  on  another  to  be  rushing  down  steep  places 
into  the  sea,  it  is  comforting  to  turn  to  the  art  of 
printing  and  to  note  the  number  of  finely  printed 
books  now  issued,  and  the  evident  pleasure  which 
they  give  to  artists  and  book-lovers.  The  good  work 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Home  and  Professor 
Selwyn  Image  some  twenty  years  ago  or  more  has 
been  fruitful,  notably  in  the  beautiful  books  for 
ordinary  use  published  at  the  Riccardi  Press  for 
the  Medici  Society.  Other  presses  have  also 
turned  out  books  which  for  type,  paper,  and  bind- 
ing are  a  pleasure  to  hold  and  a  treasure  to  possess. 
Now  Mr.  J.  M.  Dent  has  entered  the  field  with  a 
type  of  his  own  designing,  and  the  two  volumes 
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before  us  have  been  printed  under  his  direction  at 
the  Ball.intyne  Press.  Of  the  poems  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  and  the  editorial  work  of  Mrs.  Ross 
and  Mr.  Hutton,  whose  names  are  so  well-known 
in  Tuscany,  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  speak. 
We  can  only  welcome  and  recommend  to  book- 
collectors  these  specimens  of  fine  printing  and 
paging,  on  which  Mr.  Dent  himself  is  to  be 
congratulated.  L.  C. 

Memories.    By  Frederick  Wedmore.     Methuen  &  Co. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Frederick  Wedmore's  work  and  interests 
have  brought  him  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
eminent  people  of  his  day ;  and  he  writes  his 
memories  of  them  with  his  accustomed  daintiness 
and  grace.  Few  living  people  appear  in  his 
discreet  and  entertaining  pages ;  but  of  actors, 
poets,  preachers,  artists  and  ladies  of  the  past  his 
recollection  holds  many  interesting  pictures.  He 
defends  Gerome,  both  against  the  charge  of  being 
brutal  by  temperament  and  against  the  fashion 
that  has  turned  away  from  his  work.  He  gives  a 
charming  impression  of  old  Henry  Vaughan,  the 
collector,  who  presented  The  Hay  Wain  to  the 
National  Gallery,  and  had  known  Turner.  Sir 
Frederick's  house  in  Church  Row,  Hampstead, 
welcomed  many  a  famous,  or  once  famous,  artist — 
among  them  George  du  Maurier,  Edwin  Long,  on 
whose  later  pieces,  Sir  F"rederick  thinks,  modern 
criticism  is  too  severe,  Charles  Green,  Fulleylove, 
Gregory,  of  whose  stammer  he  has  amusing  recol- 
lections, Hine  and  Thomas  Collier.  He  gives  a 
chapter  to  Leighton,  Millais  and  Orchardson,  and 
another  to  Whistler,  Haden  and  Legros,  which 
tells  delicately  some  of  the  truth  about  the 
brothers-in-law.  Attempting  to  produce  in  words 
portraits  such  as  Maurice  Latour  has  left  in  pastel, 
he  has  succeeded  in  an  aim  well  fitting  his 
qualifications.  H.  H.  C. 

Chats  on  Cottage  and  Farmhouse  Furniture. 

By  Arthur  Hayden,  with  a  chapter  on  Old  English  Chintzes 
by  Hugh  Phillips  and  73  full-page  illustrations.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     5s. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  e.xpect  much  from  an  author 
whose  unvaunting  ambition  does  not  aspire  beyond 
"  Chats  ".  This  modest  work  is  designed,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer's  own  account,  "  for  that  large 
class  of  collectors  who,  while  appreciating  the 
beauty  and  the  subtlety  of  great  masterpieces  of 
English  furniture,  have  not  long  enough  purses  to 
pay  the  prices  such  examples  bring  after  fierce 
competition  in  the  auction-room".  The  homely 
subjects  dealt  with,  then,  are  17th-century  styles  in 
common  furniture;  gate-leg  tables;  farmhouse 
dressers ;  i8th-centnry  styles  ;  the  evolution  of 
the  chair  ;  the  Windsor  chair  ;  local  types,  and 
miscellaneous  ironwork  including  firebacks  and 
grandfather  clocks.  The  most  novel  feature  in 
the  volume  is  Mr.  Phillips's  account  of  old  Enghsh 
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chintzes,  ten  examples  of  whicii  are  reproduced  in 
chapter  xi.  The  work  is  plentifully  illustrated 
with  examples,  mainly  in  the  hands  of  dealers  ;  but 
execrable  printing  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
examples,  notably  on  page  69,  robs  them  of  such 
value  as  they  might  otherwise  have  possessed. 
The  book  concludes  with  an  index.  A.  V. 

BRAMANTE  UND  RAFFAEL.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichle 
der  Renaissance  in  Rom.  Von  Julius  Vogel.  Leipzig  : 
Klinkhardt  &  Biermann. 

Prof.  Vogel's  aim  in  this  book  has  been  to 
determine  who  the  author  is  of  the  anonymous 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  classical  monuments 
in  Rome,  addressed  to  the  Pope  and  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  Hitherto  this 
remarkable  document,  which,  in  the  words  of 
Burckhardt,  lays  the  foundation  of  comparative 
art-history,  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Raphael 
and  considered  to  be  addressed  to  Leo  X.  Prof. 
Vogel,  however,  proves,  we  think  conclusively, 
that  the  two  known  versions  of  the  report  were 
composed  during  the  reign  of  Julius  W,  probably 
in  1510-11,  and  adduces  considerable  evidence  to 
support  his  theory  that  the  author  of  the  report  is 
Bramante.  This  theory  is  of  importance  for  our 
appreciation  both  of  Bramante  and  Raphael,  for 
the  latter's  activity  as  an  antiquary  would  in  that 
case  be  mainly  due  to  impulses  received  from 
Bramante.  The  book  is  clearly  and  interestingly 
written,  and  apart  from  its  value  in  bringing  out 
new  points  of  view  on  two  of  the  greatest  Italian 
artists,  it  gives  a  fascinating  picture  of  the  artistic 
and  antiquarian  movements  in  Rome  during 
those  wonderful  years  of  the  early  i6th  century. 

T.  B. 

Gallery   Picture   Books  :— (i)  the  Luxembourg 

Museum.  By  Leonce  Benedite.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  los.  6d. 
net.— (2)  Royal  Academy  Pictures,  1913.  Cassell  & 
Co.  3s.  net.— (3)  The  Principal  Pictures  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  Gowans  &  Gray. 
3s.  6d.  net.— '4)  La  decima  Exposizione  d'Arte  a  Venezia, 
1912,  con  4";3  illustrazioni  e  due  tavoli.  By  Ugo  Ojetti. 
Bergamo  :  fstituto  italiano  d'arti  graphiche.— (5)  Sociedad 
Espanola  de  Amigos  del  Arte.  Exposicion  de  pinturas 
espafiolas  de  la  primera  mitad  del  siglo  xix.  Catalogo 
ilustrado.  Madrid,  Mayo-Junio,  I9i3,2pes. 

(i)  Were  it  not  issued  at  so  excessive  a  price  one 
might  anticipate  a  considerable  success  for  M. 
Leonce  Benedite's  collection  of  reproductions  from 
the  Luxembourg.  There  must  be  many  people  in 
this  country  who  would  like  to  possess  some  such 
memento  as  this  of  the  pictures  in  a  gallery  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
visit  every  day.  In  addition  to  the  389  illustrations 
the  volume  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
pictures  in  the  museum,  and  there  is  included  also 
a  concise  and  intelligent  account  of  its  somewhat 
fluctuating  history.  But  at  los.  6d.  net  the  book  is 
altogether  too  expensive.  The  f.act  is  emphasized 
by  comparing  it  with  (2)Casseirs  annual  volume  of 
Royal  Academy  pictures.     The  plates  in  this  book 
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are  not  a  whit  inferior  in  reproduction  to  those  in 
the  Luxembourg  book  ;  but  the  dissimilarity  of 
price  (making  all  allowance  for  difference  in 
format)  is  eloquent.  (3)  A  good  selection  has  been 
made  from  the  admirable  pictures  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  and  the  pictures  chosen  are 
very  nicely  reproduced.  The  book,  moreover, 
possesses  an  advantage  over  the  others  in  being 
of  a  size  that  adapts  it  admirably  for  the  pocket. 
(4)  Though  a  picture-book,  and  somewhat  out  of 
date,  Sig.  Ojetti's  short  prefatory  essay  broadly 
reviewing  contemporary  Italian  painting  and 
sculpture  should  be  noticed  on  its  own  merits. 
He  seems  neither  to  approach  the  subject  without 
mature  consideration  nor  to  write  for  the  pleasure 
or  advantage  of  doing  so.  His  conclusions  may 
not  be  liked  either  in  his  own  country  or  else- 
where, for  he  does  not  prophesy  smoothly.  Look- 
ing back  on  the  former  biennial  exhibitions  of 
contemporary  art  at  Venice,  of  which  that  in 
1912  was  the  eighth,  he  frankly  states  that  they 
show  that  the  progress  of  art  in  Italy  is  down- 
wards. While  the  stars  which  were  at  their  zenith 
in  the  first  exhibitions  have  set,  those  which  were 
then  rising  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  magnitude 
which  he  hoped  for.  This  he  attributes  to  a 
failure  to  assimilate  the  principles  of  French 
impressionism,  which,  he  holds,  have  permeated 
all  Europe  except  England,  In  fact,  impres- 
sionism has  become  in  Italy  academic.  Sig.  Ojetti 
considers  that  the  reason  why  English  art  has  not 
declined  is  because  it  is  immovable.  How  far 
Sig.  Ojetti  is  right  is  another  matter  ;  at  any  rate, 
his  essay  is  interesting  and  to  the  point.  (5)  The 
Sociedad  Espaiiola  de  Amigos  del  Arte  have  been 
holding  in  Madrid  what,  to  judge  from  their 
catalogue,  must  have  been  an  interesting  loan 
exhibition  of  Spanish  pictures,  mostly  portraits, 
of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  Quite  apart 
from  29  Goyas,  the  illustrations,  though  by  no 
means  flattering,  show  what  sound  portraitists 
were  Jose  Guttid-res  de  la  Vega,  11867  i'^i-  ^°-  5^). 
Vinconte  Lopez  (1772-1856)  {e.g.  Nos.  103,  107, 
and  231),  and  the  least  known  of  the  Madrazos, 
P'ederico  (No.  241),  while  if  Augustin  Esteve  may 
be  judged  by  one  picture  out  of  four,  the  charm- 
ing Goyasque  female  portrait  (No.  122),  and  N. 
Eusebi  and  Francisco  Ramos  by  a  single  picture 
each,  No.  50  and  No.  64  (Ramos's  portrait  of 
himself),  those  almost  wholly  unknown  painters 
have  been  neglected  undeservedly.  As  to  the 
catalogue,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  arranged  that  we  have  ever  seen,  for  it 
conceals  the  painters.  The  56  illustrations  follow 
each  other  at  random,  they  are  not  paginated, 
and  the  painters'  names  are  omitted.  The  illus- 
trations are  mere  advertisements  of  the  owners' 
possessions.  Nor  does  the  catalogue  contain  any 
references  to  the  illustrations.  In  order  to  dis- 
cover the  authors  of   the  pictures  illustrated,  5C 


separate  references  must  be  made  to  the  catalogue, 
and  in  order  to  discover  whether  a  particular 
picture  in  the  catalogue  or  a  particular  painter  in 
the  painters'  list  is  illustrated,  all  the  56  illustra- 
tions may  have  to  be  turned  over  before  discover- 
ing that  there  is  no  illustration.  As  to  the  dates 
of  painters,  those  given  here  are  derived  from 
Mme.  Errera's  admirable  "  Repertoire ".  The 
catalogue  does  not  contain  a  single  one. 

PAMPHLETS 

(i)  Aldo  Foratti.    NotesurJacopoPalma  il  Vecchio.  Padova. 
Fratelli   Gallina  [no  price    quoted].     [50   pp.,  4  illus.] — 
(2)  Albrkcht  Duker  und  Nikolaus  von  Kusa  deutung 
der  diirer'schen  "  Melancholic  ",  von  Dr.  J.  A.  Endres  ("  Die 
christliche  Kunst  ",  ixjahrgang,  Heft  2-4).  [24  pp.,  2  illus.] 
M.  1.25.— (3)  R.\JPUT  Fainting.    By  Ananda  K.  Coomara- 
swamy  (Der  Oatasiatischen  Zeitschrift).    Oesterheld  &  Co., 
Berlin.  [15  pp.,  7  fig.  ]— (4)  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Tools  and  materials   illustrating  the  Japanese  method  of 
colour-printing.     2d.     [22  pp.  illus.  ]— (5)  Les  Salons  des 
Beaux-Arts    a    l'Exposition   ue    Charleroi    en    1911. 
E.  van  Oest  et  Cie.,  Bruxelles.     [16  and  106  pp.,  numerous 
illus.] — (6)  Nicolas    de  Neuechatel    dit   Lucidel.     By 
Louis  Pierard  ("  La  Revue  Wallonia  ").     Van  Oest  et  Cie., 
Bruxelles,  [18  pp.,  7  plates.]— 17)   I'rdis  etudes  suR  Juste 
Suttermans  portraitiste  (1597-iGSi).  Par  Pierre  Bautier 
("  Annates  de  la  Society  royale  d'Archeologie  de  Bruxelles  ", 
t.   XXVI,  1912,  pp.  189,   etc.  [16   pp.,    II   illus.] — (8)  Une 
Annonciation   Flamande   de    la   collection    G.  Tay- 
mans.     Par   Pierre  Bautier  (■  Revue   de    I'Art  Chretien ", 
igi2.  No.  nov.-dec).      [5   pp.,   4    illus. ]— (9)    Les    deux 
Roger  et  leurs  ateliers  de   Bruxelles  et  de  13ruges.     Par 
L.   Maeterlinck.     Imprimerie  W.   Siffer,  Gand.     [23   pp., 
13  plates.] — (10)  Roger   de    la   Pasture.     Par  Adolphe 
Hocquet  ("Li   Re\ue  Wallonia"),   142   Rue  Fond-Pirelte, 
Liege.     [16  pp.,  5  illus.] — (11)  Roger  van  der  Weyde.n 
et  I'Universite  de  Louvain.     Par  A.  J.  VVauters.     Hayez, 
Imprimeur  de  I'Academie  Royale  des  Belgique,  Brussels. 
[9  pp.] 
(i)  This  is  an  original,  but  too  florid,  compara- 
tive essay  on  the  genius  of  the  painter,  of  value  in 
itself  and  also  because  it  exists  in  brochure  form 
and   in    loo   copies   only.     It   also    contains    an 
admirably   drawn   up    bibliography   enumerating 
nearly  70  books  and  essays  in  periodicals,  atnong 
which  are  many  written  ijy  our  contributors  both 
in    these   pages    and    elsewhere. —  (2)    Dr.    Endre 
gives    excellent    reasons    for    attributing   Uiirer's 
il.    Jerome    in    his    Study   and    the    Mclaucltolia 
to   the   indirect    influence   of    Nicolas   de  Cusa's 
mathematico-theological  works,  especially  through 
the  medium  of  Jakob  Faber's  dedication   to  his 
edition    of    the   Cardinal's    works    published    at 
Niirnberg  in  1415.     We  can  here  only  refer  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  recondite  subject  to  Dr. 
Endre's    admirable    study,    equally    valuable    to 
students  of    Dt'irer  and  of  humanistic  theology. 
In  section  3  Dr.  Endre  gives  conclusive  reasons 
for  his  points  of  difference  from  Dr.  Paul  Weiss's 
interpretation  of  the  Melancholia  and  in  section  4 
gives   his   own    interpretation  of  the  chief  ligure, 
on  Cusaistic  principles.     As  to  the  much  disputed 
object  on   the  ground   between   the   hound   and 
the  globe,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  present  writer 
to    represent   a   top    as    Dr.    Endre   explains    it, 
but  much  less  an  mk-put  as  Dr.  Weiss  sees  it. — 
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(3)  Mr.  Coomaraswamy,  who  had  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  The  Btiiiiiigton  Magazine  (Vol. 
XX,  p.  315,  etc.^  insists  again  in  this  pamphlet 
on  the  essential  difference  between  Rajput  and 
Mughal  painting,  and  deplores  the  fact  that  the  old 
Rajput  painting  is  now  so  little  appreciated  in 
India  itself,  a  state  of  affairs  which  in  his  opinion 
is  largely  due  to  English  influence.  The  pam- 
phlet is  illustrated. — (4)  An  interesting  and  well 
illustrated  pamphlet  (excellent  value,  indeed,  for 
2d.),  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Strange,  of  the 
Department  of  Engraving  in  the  Museum.  The 
pamphlet  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Japanese 
process  and  the  various  articles  used  in  it,  and 
contains  a  useful  bibliography  of  books  of  refer- 
ence.— (5)  A  handsomely  produced  and  exhaus- 
tive memento,  published  this  year,  of  the  art 
section  of  the  Charleroi  Exhibition  of  191 1  (see 
The  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  244-5), 
containing  articles  on  the  ancient  and  modern 
art  in  the  Exhibition  by  MM.  Jules  Destree  and 
Robert  Sand  respectively.  The  volume  (it  is 
hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to  class  it  under  pamphlets) 
is  most  lavishly  illustrated,  and  Charleroi  takes 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  its  issue  to  congratu- 
late herself  on  her  artistic  activity.  The  production 
of  this  memento  alone  affords  ample  evidence  of 
the  flourishing  vitality  of  art  in  Charleroi. — 
(6)  "Toute  reste  a  dire  sur  ce  maitre,"  says  M. 
Pierard,  and  in  this  pamphlet  he  sets  out  to  do 
something  to  fill  the  gap.  He  goes  with  some 
detail  into  the  question  of  the  painter's  origin, 
and  concludes  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  artist  was  indeed  a  Wallon,  and  that  Mons,  in 
Hainault,  was  his  place  of  birth.  He  then 
sketches  briefly  the  artist's  life,  much  of  which 
was  spent  in  Nuremberg,  where  Nicolas  became 
established  as  a  fashionable  portrait  painter,  and 
where  his  best  portraits  were  produced.     Repro- 


ductions of  some  of  these  are  given,  and  the 
pamphlet  concludes  with  a  list  of  the  artist's 
works  which  is  intended  to  supplement  the  cata- 
logue raisonne — apparently  incomplete — drawn  up 
by  Herr  von  Wurzbach  in  1910. — (7)  This  study 
is  called  complementary  to  a  recent  book  by  the 
author  on  Suttermans  already  in  the  press  when 
it  was  written.  Its  three  notes  are  on  the  double 
portrait  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Tuscany  and  his 
wife  (National  Gallery  of  Ireland)  ;  the  relation 
of  Suttermans  to  Vandyck  and  Velazquez  ;  and 
some  wrong  attributions  to  Suttermans.  Surely 
the  relation  of  Suttermans  to  Velazquez  scarcely 
exists ;  otherwise,  it  is  surprising  that  the  remaining 
subjects  were  not  fully  treated  in  the  book  itself. — 
(8)  M.  Pierre  Bautier  with  the  help  of  other  critics 
has  collected  several  paintings  and  drawings 
evidently  related  to  a  pleasing  Annitnciaiion  be- 
longing to  M.  Taymans,  three  of  which  with 
M.  Taymans's  picture  are  well  illustrated  here. 
Regarding  a  tradition  among  the  former  owners 
of  M.  Taymans's  picture  that  it  was  painted  by 
Hugo  van  der  Goes  during  his  madness,  let  M. 
Bautier  speak  for  himself.  "Telle  est  la  tradition 
familiale,  qui  demanderait  a  etre  etayee  d'argu- 
ments  formels.  N'importe.  II  nous  plait  de 
supposer  notre  Annoiiciation  d'une  atmosphere  si 
joliment  claustrale,  issue  de  cette  ^podtique  re- 
traite  .  .  . ".  The  tradition  certainly  does  need 
support,  but  criticism  need  not  controvert  M. 
Bautier's  modest  wish  that  it  were  true. — We 
prefer  at  the  moment  to  confine  ourselves  to 
chronicling  the  existence  of  the  three  pamphlets 
numbered  (9),  (10),  and  (11),  and  to  acknowledg- 
ing gratefully  their  receipt  from  the  respective 
authors.  Their  common  subject,  "  Roger  van 
der  Weyden  ",  is  much  too  obscure  to  be  eluci- 
dated by  the  publication  of  conclusions  which 
seem  to  us  often  too  hastily  drawn. 
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NOTES 

One  may  admit  that  the  general  condition  of 
art  in  this  country  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  might 
be  wished,  one  may  deplore  the  fact  that  interest 
in  artistic  affairs  generally  is  not  more  vital  and 
more  urgent,  but  at  the  same  time  one  may  be  far 
from  certain  that  there  is  necessarily  an  obvious 
remedy  for  this  anaemia  in  the  nation's  artistic  life. 
The  author  of  a  pamphlet  which  has  lately  been 
published  is,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  title  of 
his  essay,^  of  a  different  opinion.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  would,  in  his  view, 
entirely  solve  the  problem.  Every  conceivable 
artistic  disorder  from  which  we  are  suffering — 
the  gradual  absorption  of  our  national  treaures  by 
America,  the  existence  of  a  dramatic  censor,  the 
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perpetration  of  such  absurdities  as  an  isolated 
Marble  Arch,  the  closing  of  ancient  and  picturesque 
rights  of  way — all  these,  so  one  gathers  from  Mr. 
Wynford  Dewhurst's  first  chapter,  would  be  entirely 
remedied  by  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts.  In  accord- 
ance with  otherviews  already  expressed  incidentally 
in  these  pages,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  panacea.  To  begin  with,  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  our  fellow  country- 
men than  Mr.  Wynford  Dewhurst  has.  He  quotes, 
with  approval,  the  following  passage  from  an 
article  by  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  : — 

Once  eslabhsh  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  allow  a  place 
for  it  in  the  country's  budget,  place  it  on  an  equality  with 
roads,  woods  and  forests,  or  insurance,  and  immediatelv  the 
Englishman  with  his  inherent  respect  for  the  constitution 
and  the  public  officer  will  begin  to  realize  that  a  study  and 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  not  necessarily  unchristian 
or  unmanly. 
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I  entirely  decline  to  believe  that  the  normal 
Englishman  is  so  silly  as  Miss  Kingston  would 
have  us  suppose.  And  in  any  case  an  artistic  feel- 
ing that  can  only  be  evolved  out  of  respect  for  the 
constitution  is  one  we  had  better  do  without 

But  there  are,  of  course,  more  serious  objections 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts. 
Before  enumerating  them,  however,  let  us  frankly 
admit  that  in  some  respects,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
not  a  little  to  be  said  for  the  necessity  of  some 
centralized  power  of  veto.  Mr.  Dewhurst  gets  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter  when  he  says  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  condition  of  affairs  : — 

There  is  no  initiative  :  what  is  everybody's  business 
ends  with  being  nobody's,  so  that  wrongs  go  unpunished, 
abuses  unchecked,  new  ideas  flouted,  and  evils  patent  to 
all  the  world  go  rampantly  unashamed. 

All  this  is  true  enough  ;  and  it  is  here  that 
Mr.  Dewhurst  makes  his  strongest  point.  Some 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  no  doubt 
desirable,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly  certain 
that  the  remedy  proposed  is  not  as  bad  as  the 
disease,  or  even  worse  ;  and  to  Mr.  Dewhurst's 
retnedy  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fundamental 
and  fatal  objection. 

For  if  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  were  established, 
how  would  it  be  possible  to  keep  art  and  politics 
(so  long  and  so  fortunately  divorced)  apart  in 
future  ?  And  not  only  would  art  come  into  contact 
with  politics,  but  with  politics  in  its  least  attractive 
guise.  For  I  fail  to  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Minister  and  his  office  to  avoid  the 
manoeuvres  which  political  writers  tell  us  are  in- 
separable from  the  Party  System.  We  had  far 
better  preserve  our  chaos  than  exchange  for  it  an 
order  that  is  based  on  the  various  and  conflicting 
interests  of  Party  politics. 

I  have,  moreover,  an  instinctive  objection  (and 
one  I  believe  that  is  based  on  sound  principles) 
to  the  association  of  art  with  control.  Free- 
dom is  the  very  blood  of  life  to  art.  If  art 
is  to  flourish  and  to  develop,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  do  so  in  its  own  way.  A  trammelled  art 
can  only  develop  into  an  art  that  is  insincere, 
a  hollow  form  without  that  inherent  breath  of 
life  which  alone  can  justify  the  term.  Even 
Mr.  Dewhurst  is  vaguely  aware  of  this.  "The 
achievement  of  '  officials  '  ",  he  says,  "  evidences 
with  us  very  little  imagination  and  falls  lament- 
ably short  of  the  might-be".  We  can  only  con- 
clude from  this  that,  in  Mr.  Dewhurst's  opinion, 
the  changing  of  the  official's  name  will  solve  all 
the  difficulty.  He  believes  apparently  that  to 
add  to  his  powers  will  have  the  happy  result  of 
adding  at  the  same  time  to  his  imagination. 

But  of  course  Mr.  Dewhurst  bases  his  main 
plea  on  the  case  of  France.  And  he  could  not 
have  appealed  to  a  more  hazardous  example. 
When  one  remembers  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
renovations   of    VioUet-le-Duc,    and    now   being 


completed  under  the  Third  Republic  (c/.,  for 
instance,  the  replacement  of  the  Gothic  sculpture 
at  Rheims  by  modern  imitations),  the  cabals 
concerning  the  loss  of  the  Gioconda,  and  the 
scandals  exposed  by  the  sale  of  the  Chef  dc  St. 
Miirtin,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  freer  a 
nation's  great  artistic  enterprises  are  from  Govern- 
ment control  the  better.  And  from  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst's own  book  we  can  cull  not  a  few  quotations 
which  bear  out  our  contention  that  the  French 
system  is  not  the  universal  success  that  he  would 
have  us  believe.  'I'ake,  for  instance,  the  opinion 
of  M.  Paul  Boncour  on  decorative  art,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  official  Yellow  Book  issued  by 
the  Department  itself.     He  says  :  — 

Decorative  art  no  longer  exists  in  France,  and  even  its 
teaching  is  dying  out.  France,  which  in  the  i8th  century 
imposed  upon  Europe  its  furniture,  hangings,  and  bibclols, 
its  decorative  schemes,  and  its  taste  generally,  has  lost  its 
pre-eminence.  Not  only  has  it  lost  this  pre-eminence  in 
art,  but  is  now  actually  outclassed  by  other  countries. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  "  Paris  Journal"  of 
July  loth,  1912,  dealing  with  the  Louvre  : — 

Despite  the  elaborate  precautions  and  railing  surround- 
ing the  exquisite  pieces  of  furniture  exhibited  in  the  Louvre 
Museum  since  the  theft  of  La  GioloiuIii.  the  attendants 
show  but  scant  respect  for  the  masterpieces  under  their 
charge.  A  subscriber  to  this  journal  declares  that  if  (lie 
Curator  would  take  the  trouble  to  open  the  drawers  of  the 
superb  table  in  the  Louis  XV  room,  he  would  find  in  one  of 
them  a  small  ham  from  which  the  attendants  are  accustomed 
to  carve  daily  slices  for  their  luncheons. 

Speaking  of  French  provincial  museums,  Mr. 
Dewhurst  himself  remarks  on  the  "  too  frequent 
deplorable  lack  of  public  interest  in  art,  and  the 
consequent  neglect  and  decay  of  invaluable,  irre- 
placeable masterpieces".     He  continues  : — 

The  control  of  these  provincial  museums  is  so  slack,  and 
their  robbery  is  a  feat  so  easy  of  accomplishment,  Ihat  at 
least  a  hundred  such  cases  have  come  to  light  during  the 
last  twelve  months  alone,  headed  by  that  of  the  world- 
famous  La  Jocondc  from  under  the  noses  of  the  military 
trained  guardians  of  the  Louvre  itself. 

Finally,  Mr.  Dewhurst  clearly  proves  that  the 
Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  is  quite  powerless  to  retain 
masterpieces  for  the  country  in  face  of  American 
competition  (witness  the  purchase  for  America  of 
Regnault's  Salome  at  a  price  of  _/"20,ooo  and 
Corot's  Solitude  for  ;^'i5,ooo).  Yet  this  is  one  of 
the  main  purposes  for  which  he  clamours  for  the 
introduction  of  a  similar  office  in  this  country. 

All  things  considered,  I  cannot  admit  that 
Mr.  Dewhurst  has  made  out  his  case  for  the 
introduction  of  the  innovation.  That  there 
might  with  advantage  be  some  government  super- 
vision is  another  matter.  Vandalisms  like  those 
committed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  on 
the  front  of  the  Cathedral  might  possibly  be 
brought  to  a  close  if  the  consent  of  a  permanent 
Board,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  British  Museum,  had  to  be 
obtained  before  such  works  could  be  legally 
taken  in  hand.  The  expostulations  of  learned 
societies   do    not,    unfortunately,   carry   sufficient 
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weight  to  keep  such  philistinism  at  present  in 
check.  But  the  more  extensive  control  which 
Mr.  Dcwhurst's  system  entails  is  a  totally  different 
matter.  I  am  as  heartily  desirous  for  an  awaken- 
ing of  public  interest  in  art  as  he  is.  I  too  would 
gladly  see  a  keener  public  appreciation  of  the  real 
and  essential  value  of  art  to  the  country  ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  introduction  of  a  Ministry  of 
Fine  Arts  is  the  best  or  the  only  way  to  the 
accomplishment  of  our  common  purpose. 

C.   E.  B. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  first 
appearance  of  a  new  contemporary,  "  The  Archiv 
fur  Kunstgeschichte  ",  two  editors  of  which, 
Dr.  Hermann  Voss  and  Mr.  Morton  Bernath,  are 
among  our  contributors.  The  first  editor  is  Detlev 
Freiherr  von  Hadeln.  The  publication  consists 
of  a  series  of  collotype  reproductions  of  works  of 
art  of  all  species  that  have  never  been  published 
before.  The  first  publication  is  an  essential. 
There  is  no  text  beyond  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning the  object  reproduced,  and  a  short  preface 
to  accompany  the  first  number  and  describe 
its  scope.  Tiie  20  collotypes,  very  wisely  wholly 
unattached  within  a  neat  cover,  are  well 
produced  by  Seemann  of  Leipzig,  and  are  cer- 
tainly worth  the  subscription  price  of  36  marks 
asked  for  the  four  numbers  which  will  be 
published  during  the  year.  The  difficulty  of 
conducting  a  publication  of  this  kind  will  be 
especially  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the 
Arundel  Club,  whose  example  the  editors  of  the 


"Archiv"  are  following  and  somewhat  extending, 
for  they  include  though  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  pictures.  Among  the  objects 
illustrated  in  the  first  number  are  a  Netherlands 
alabaster  relief  circa  1530  ;  a  terracotta  by  the 
master  of  the  high  altar  of  Ulm ;  and  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  Hans  Leu  the  younger,  and  by 
Bernard  Van  Orley.  Among  the  pictures  calling 
for  special  remark  are  a  young  man's  portrait  by 
Francesco  Cossa,  and  a  highly  personal  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross  by  Juan  and  Diego  Sanchez. 
The  attributions  quoted  here  are  those  given 
by  the  highly  competent  editors  of  the  "Archiv". 

Dr.  Luigi  Ongaro,  the  energetic  director  of  the 
Museo  Civico  of  Vicenza,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  secured  another  tine  work  by  Montagna, 
a  small  figure  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross,  to  add 
to  the  six  works  already  in  that  gallery.  The 
picture  (50  by  55  cm.)  is  reproduced  in  Dr. 
Tancred  Borenius's  book  on  Montagna,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  Originally  painted  for  the 
Cappucin  church  in  the  Via  San  Domenico,  it  has 
never  left  Vicenza,  having  for  some  generations 
l:ielonged  to  the  Franco  family,  which  has  preferred 
to  accept  a  lower  price  for  the  picture  than  was 
offered  elsewhere  in  order  that  it  might  remain  in 
the  city.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  minor  centres 
of  art  ought  to  receive  encouragement  in  retaining 
and  extending  the  nucleus  which  they  already 
possess,  especially  in  the  case  of  works  not  of  the 
very  first  rank  which  gain  importance  and  interest 
by  remaining  in  their  place  of  origin. 


ITALIAN  PERIODICALS 

BOLLETTINO  D'ARTE  DEI.  MiN'ISTERO  BELLA  PUBDLICA  ISTRU- 

ZIONE.  Fasc.  Ill  (March),  1913.— Dr.  L.  Venturi  feels  he  is 
justified  in  ascribing  to  Gentile  da  Kabriano  a  i1/a(/0)(;;a  andCliilci 
■with  Aiigcls,  discovered  by  him  in  the  Church  of  S.  Apollonia  at 
Velletri,  now  removed  to  the  Sala  del  Capitolo  del  Duomo,  and 
originally  in  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  Rome,  It 
agrees  in  many  particulars  with  Gentile's  picture  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Mgr.  liiAsioTTi  ascribes  some  admirable  fragments  of 
fresco  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome,  to  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
believing  them  to  be  the  works  executed,  according  to  Vasari, 
in  a  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance,  and 
hitherto  believed  by  art  hibtorians  to  be  lost.  The  fragments 
are  on  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
once  dedicated  to  S.  Michael  and  S.  Pietro  ad  Vincula 
which  was  completely  altered  and  renovated  in  the  i8th 
century.  The  coat  of  arms  of  Cardinal  Estouteville  (d.  1483) 
is  on  the  intersection  of  the  vault.  The  paintings  were 
probably  executed  between  1447  and  1449.  Concerning 
the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifixion  in  S.  Marcello,  Kome,  the  paint- 
ings of  which  have  been  asciibed  to  various  dates  and  different 
masters,  Dr.  Fiocco  proves  from  documents  that  they  were 
executed  by  Perino  del  Vaga  at  two  different  periods,  i.e., 
1525-1527,  and  1540-1543 :  by  6  Maj',  1543,  the  painting  of 
the  chapel  was  completed.  In  some  parts  of  the  decoration 
Dr.  Fiocco  discerns  the  hand  of  Daniele  da  Volterra.  Sig.ra 
CoGGloLA  PiTTONi  extends  the  history  of  Giambattista  Pittoni, 
and  reproduces  four  tondi  in  the  possession  respectively  of  Mr. 
Loeser  and  Avvocatn  Cecconi  in  Florence,  which  originally 
formed  part  of  one  work.  Dr.  Gigholi  reproduces  a  good 
portraitbyLodovicoCigoli,  wrongly  ascribed  to  TiberioTinelli. 
Count  Gnoli  accounts  a  15th-century  Roman  painter,  Antonio 
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de  Calvis,  a  follower  of  Antonia^zo  Rom.ino  ;  there  is  a  signed 
work  of  his  in  the  Museum  of  Lisieux  in  Calvados.  Another 
picture  by  the  same  hand  is,  he  states,  in  the  Museum  at  Lyon — 
a  copy  with  variations  of  the  famous  mosaic  of  the  "  Navicella." 
Some  of  the  paintings  now  grouped  under  the  name  of  Antoniazzo 
may  prob<ably  be  by  tliis  forgotten  painter. 

Fasc.  IV  (April).- Dr.  Cantalamessa  chronicles  new  acquisi- 
tions in  tlie  Borghese  Gallery.  Dr.  Spinazzola  refers  to  a 
communication  made  by  Dr.  H.  D.wid  to  the  "  Kunstgeschicht- 
liche  Gesellschaft,"  Berlin,  concerning  a  marble  relief  of  a 
rhinoceros  in  the  National  Museum,  Naples.  Dr.  David  proved 
conclusively  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  well-known  drawing  by  Durer 
of  1515  ;  but  his  further  statement  that  the  Museum  catalogues 
call  it  Pompeian  is  challenged  by  Dr.  Spinazzola,  who  shows 
that  this  erroneous  attribution  was  first  made  by  a  German 
writer.  The  rhinoceros  came  to  the  Naples  Museum  with  the 
collections  of  the  Museo  Borgiano.  Other  articles  (i)  on  the 
Pieve  di  S.  Donnino  at  Maiano,  near  Arezzo,  and  the  works  of 
art  which  it  contains  ;  (2)  on  certain  unpublished  terra-cottas 
in  the  Museo  delle  Terme,  Rome,  in  which  Dr.  Moretti 
deals  with  examples  which,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  text, 
were  not  included  in  Dr.  von  Rohden's  standard  work  on  the 
subject. 

Fasc.  V  (May).  —  Notice  "Nuovi  Monumenti  del  Museo 
Nazionale  Romano,"  by  Dr.  Paribeni  ;  "L'Evoluzione  del 
Monumento  Sepolcrale  nell'  Eta.  Barocca,"  by  Dr.  Tos.^tti  ; 
and  "Due  Dipinti  di  Giovanni  Lanfranco"  by  Dr.  Canta- 
lamessa (in  the  Palazzo  Ginnasi,  Rome,  and  at  Sezze  Romano)  ; 
also  a  note  on  an  interesting  woi  k  at  Testana.  a  remote  village 
of  Liguria,  a  carving  of  the  late  15th  or  the  first  half  of  the  i6th 
century.     The  writer,  Dr.  Luxoro,  hopes  that  this  work,  which, 
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judging  from  the  illustralions,  appears  to  be  German,  may  some 
day  be  removed  to  the  Museo  Civico  at  Genoa. 

Rasseon'A  d'Arte.  March,  1913. — A  striking  figure  of  David 
with  the  liead  of  Goliith  at  his  feet,  a  painting  on  a  leather 
shield  in  the  Widener  collection,  Philadelphia,  is  reproduced  and 
attributed  to  Andrea  Cnstagno  on  account  of  its  afiinity  with  the 
figures  in  S.  Apollonia.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Drury-Lowe 
Collection  at  Locko  Park,  where  it  was  ascribed  by  Dr.  Richter 
to  Antonio  PoUaiuolo  with  whose  manner  it  is  closely  connected. 
A  shield  with  a  figure  of  Ant.-eus  in  relief  by  this  master  was 
formerly  in  1  he  C.ipel  Cure  Collection.  Other  articles  :  on  the  new 
Museo  Teatrale  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  inaugurated  on  March  8  ; 
on  Jacopo  Bellini's  sketch-book  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which 
Dr.  Frizzoni  reviews  Dr.  Golubew's  recently  issued  volume. 

April — Mr.  Cl.^pp  identifies  a  portrait  in  the  Johnson  Collec- 
tion, Philadelphia  as  that  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici  and  as  one  of 
three  mentioned  by  Vasari  to  have  been  executed  by  Pontormo. 
For  reasons  stated  the  author  places  the  execution  of  the 
Philadelphia  portrait  between  October  1534  and  the  spring  of 
1535.  Count  Cagxola  illustrates  some  little-known  frescoes  in 
the  Oratory  of  S.  Bernardino  at  Gazzada  near  Varese  by  a 
15th-century  painter  who  modelled  himself  especially  on 
Bramantino.  Some  account  is  given  also  of  Marco  d'  Oggiono's 
altar-piece  at  Mezzana,  near  Somma  Lombarda.  Mr.  Beren'Son 
has  some  notes  on  works  by  Pietro  and  Antonio  da  Saliba  (the 
nephews  of  Antonello  da  Messina)  in  priva'e  collections  in 
America  and  in  Paris,  and  reproduces  a  little-known  altar-piece, 
difficult  of  access,  in  the  Oratory  of  La  Trinita  at  Macerata, 
which  he  ascribes  interrogatively  to  A.  da  Saliba.  Dr.  Torei.i.i 
publishes  documents  from  the  Gonzaga  archives  to  prove  that 
the  fai;ade  of  the  cathedral  at  Mantua  (seen  in  the  background 
of  Domenico  Morone's  Battle  l)ctwciii  tlic  Boiiacotsi  niid  the 
Gonzaga — Crespi  Collection)  was  the  work  of  Jacobello  and 
Pietro  Paolo  dalle  Masegne,  who  executed  other  works  at 
Mantua,  including  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Margherita  Malatesta, 
wife  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco  (the 
figure  now  removed  to  S.  Andrea),  commissioned  from  Pietro 
Paolo  in  April,  1400.  Count  Malaguzzi  Valeri  reproduces 
from  an  old  photogr.iph  a  lost  work  by  Carpaccio  signed  and 
dated  1519,  the  Uadoniia  li'ith  SS.  Faiistino  and  Giovita  (the 
patron  saints  of  Brescia),  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Averoldi 
family,  sold  by  them  in  1869  to  the  English  National  Gallerv, 
and  lost  by  shipwreck  in  the  Channel.  The  drawing  for  this 
picture  is  in  the  Print  Room  in  Dresden  under  the  name  of 
Giov.  Bellini. 

May. — Count  Umberto  Gnoli  writes  an  important  article 
on  Raphael,  the  Sala  del  Cambio  at  Perugia,  and  the  two  tondi 
at  Nantes  (David  and  Isaiah).  He  shows  that  Prof.  A.  Venturi's 
theory  that  the  fresco  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  (Sala  del 
Cambio)  was  painted  by  Raphael  in  1505  is  untenable  ;  agrees 
with  him  in  ascribing  the  figure  of  Fortitude,  on  the  opposite 
wall,  to  Raphael  ;  touches  upon  the  tondi  at  Nantes  (given  by 
Prof.  Venturi,  together  with  tlie  drawing  for  the  Isaiah  at 
Venice,  to  Raphael,  and  considered  of  later  date  than  the  rest 
of  the  altar-piece,  which  was  painted  by  Perugino  for  S.  Pietro, 
Perugia),  and  traces  their  history,  proving  that  the  whole 
picture  was  finished  by  May,  1498.  As  to  the  Pi  eta  (Perugia 
Gallery),  which  is  also  ascribed  to  Raphael  by  Prof.  Venturi,  it 
is  known  to  have  been  ordered  on  6  March,  1495,  from  Peru- 
gino, who  agreed  to  furnish  it  within  six  months  of  that  date.  It 
was  the  tympanum  of  the  altar-piece  for  the  Capella  dei  Priori, 
Perugia,  the  centre  of  which  (now  Vatican  Gallery)  bears  the 
signature  of  Perugino.  Dr.  Dei,  Vita  publishes  new  docu- 
ments concerning  Parri  Spinelli  on  paintings  men'ioned  by 
Vasari,  and  existing  at  Arezzo — i.e.,  a  panel  in  the  gallery  and 
a  fresco  in  the  Palazzo  di  Fraternit.a  The  panel  can  now  be 
dated  with  certainty  1437.  The  fresco,  according  to  these 
records,  is  later,  but  its  exact  date  still  uncertain.  Other  articles 
— by  Mrs.  Berexson  on  Madonnas  by  Neroccio  dei  Landi, 
and  by  Miss  Mansfield  on  a  fresco  of  the  Florentine  school  at 
Vico  d'Elsa. 

L'Arte.  April,  1913. — Dr.  Giovannoni  concludes  his  notices 
of  churches  of  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century  in  Rome.  Dr. 
G.  Galassi  in  an  article  entitled  "  Appunti  sulfa  Scuola  Pittorica 
Romana  del  Quattrocento,"  touches  upon  the  frescoes  in  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  which  Mgr.  Biasiotti  ascribed  to  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  ;  Ur.  Galassi  thinks  the  painter  shows  affinity  with 
Lorenzo  da  Viterbo,  but  decides  finally  for  a  follower  of  Pier 
della  Francesca  (their  connexion  with  Mclozzo  da  Forli  is  cer- 
tainly clear)  ;  he  ascribes  to  Antonio  de  Calvis  the  frescoes  of 


the  Oratory  of  S.  Giov.  Evangelista  at  Tivoli  and  regards  them 
as  deriving  from  Melozzo  rather  than  from  Antoniazzo.  Dr. 
OzzoLA  concludes  his  paper  on  classic  ruins  in  paintings  of  the 
17th  and  i8th  centuries.  Dr.  Cristofani  reproduces  some  un- 
published details  from  the  chapel  of  S.  Martino  in  the  Lower 
Church  at  Assisi  by  Simone  Martini.  Dr.  Toesca  in  "  Ancora 
della  Pittura  e  della  Miniatura  in  Lombardia  nei  secoli  xiv  e 
XV,"  replies  to  some  criticisms  of  his  standard  work  on  the  sub- 
ject  made  by  a  German  writer  whose  remarks  seem  hardly  to 
warrant  so  much  attention.  The  Messinger  collection  is  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  A.  Venturi,  with  special  reference  to  the  cata- 
logue recently  issued  and  written  by  Dr.  D'Achiardi.  A  paper 
signed  "  L'AuTE  "  gives  a  brief  summary  of  Prof.  A.  Venturi's 
contentions  respecting  works  ascribed  by  him  to  Raphael, 
ascriptions  which  have  already  aroused  considerable  opposition. 
The  drawing  for  the  Cumoean  Sibyl  (Uffizi)  is  reproduced  and 
ascribed  to  Raphael. 

June. — Dr.  R.  Longhi  discusses  two  works  of  Caravaggio 
(Rome  and  Ancona).  Dr.  Frizzoxi  writes  on  drawings  by  old 
masters  in  the  Staedel  Institute,  Frankfurt,  with  numerous 
reproductions  including  one  which  the  writer  characterizes  as 
Raphael's  "first  idea  for  the  altar-piece  of  S.  Nicola  da 
Tolentino",  though  it  certiinly  would  appear  to  belong  to  a 
later  period.  A  useful  list  of  documentary  notices  concerning 
artists  of  Arezzo  is  given  by  Dr.  Del  Vita.  Other  articles: 
(1)  on  a  bust  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  as  a  child,  ascribed  to 
Rossellino  ;  (2)  on  a  fragment  by  Ambrogio  Lorenzeiti,  the 
property  of  the  director  of  the  Fogg  Museum,  Cambridge,  U.S.A. 
Madonna  Verona.  Fasc.  23  (January-.March),  1913. — Dr. 
Muzzi  continues  his  extracts  from  the  Eslimi  and  Anagrafi,  deal- 
ing here  with  sculptors  and  other  workers  in  stone.  Dr.  Cipolla 
deals  with  a  document  of  March,  1353,  discovered  by  him  in 
the  Vatican  Archives,  in  which  mention  occurs  of  a  Villa  of 
Cangrande  11  Della  Scala,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown. 
It  appears  to  have  been  outside  the  "  Porta  del  Vescovo." 

Felix  Ravenna.  Fasc.  8.  (October),  1912.— Dr.  Bernicoli 
continues  his  notes  on  art  and  artists  in  Ravenna,  dealing  here 
with  the  i6ih  and  17th  centuries.  Dr.  Grigioxi  contributes 
some  valuable  notes  from  the  Archivio  notarile,  supplementing 
Di-.  Bernicoli's  contributions  in  this  and  previous  numbers.  A 
further  instalment  of  Dr.  Santi  Muratori's  article  entitled 
"  Inscriptiones  Ravennates  Qua^dam."  A  note  at  the  end  of  this 
number  chronicles  the  name  of  an  unknown  13th-century  sculp- 
tor— Rovellone  ;  the  inscription  recording  the  name,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  has  unfortunately  been  almost  totally  destroyed. 

Fasc.  g. — Dr.  Bernicoli's  third  instalment  of  "  Arte  e  Artisti 
in  Ravenna  "  consists  of  a  short  note  on  a  document  concerning 
glass-painting  at  Ravenna  in  the  14th  century.  Dr.  Grigioni, 
in  his  supplementary  notes  to  Dr.  Bernicoli's  articles,  gives 
some  interesting  new  information  concirning  15th-century 
painters,  among  them  Carlo  Maria  Donati,  of  Florence, 
Giovanni  da  Chioggia,  Nicolo  Rondinelli,  Baldassare  Carrari 
da  Forli  (chronological  table  of  dates  from  his  birth,  c.  1460,  to 
his  death,  which  must  have  occurred  between  Jan.  ist  and 
Feb.  14th,  15 16),  Beltramo  Zurli  da  Bagnacavallo  (a  painter 
hitherto  unknown),  Bartolomeo  di  Sante  di  Mercuriale  da  Forli 
(app.arently  resident  at  Ravenna,  where  he  is  mentioned  with 
Baldassare  Carrari  in  14S6),  and  others.  Among  notices  of 
16th-century  painters,  a  document  of  Sept.,  1516,  concerning 
Antonio  Aleotti  da  Argenta  might  lead  to  the  definite  identifi- 
cation of  a  picture  in  the  Academy  at  Ravenna  as  his  work. 
His  activity  in  Ravenna  at  this  date  would  explain  the  absence 
of  d.ata  relating  to  him  at  Cesena  between  Feb.  1516,  and 
April,  1519,  which  Dr.  Grigioni  noticed  on  a  former  occasion. 
Dr.  Muratori  considers  very  important  the  small  marble 
sarcophagus  with  an  early  Christian  inscription  discovered  in 
S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  in  1909,  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century,  of  the  period  between  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  and  the  Constantinian  era.  It  was  found  under  the 
present  pavement  lying  on  its  side,  buried  in  sand .  Dr.  Muratori 
considers  the  mosaic  pavement  discovered  at  the  same  lime  the 
original  pavement  of  the  basilica.  Dr.  Corrado  Ricci  writes 
a  short  note  on  the  old  controversy  concerning  the  Torre 
Alidosia  at  Ravenna,  and  Dr.  Massera  an  article  entitled  "  II 
pretcso  epicedio  bucolico  dantesco  di  un  letterato  forlivese  ". 
(By  another  Reviewer.) 
P'aenza. — Almost  our  youngest  contemporary  should  stale  on 
its  cover  that  it  is  "  trimestralc  ",  and  that  the  present  number  is 
"  fascicolo  II  ".  Dr.  Gaetano  Hallardixi,  the  editor,  and  the 
director    of    the   museum   of  which  "Faenza"  is   the   organ 
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describes  the  rapid  rise  of  commerciil  ceramics  in  Bulgaria, 
thanks  mainly  to  the  Czar  Ferdinand  ("  Ceramiche  bulgare  ") ; 
G  B.  writes  of  the  Leipzig  china  fair  ("  La  tiera  di  Lipsia  ), 
arid  M  Roger  Peyre,  of  ceramics  in  Urbino  ("  Les  Faiences 
d'Urbi'no").  The  three  illustrations  of  groups  of  modern 
Bulgarian  ceramics  show  that  the  Czar's  efforts  have  added 
little  to  ceramic  art.  If  no  vessels  were  made  before  in 
Bulgaria  those  imported  at  least  possessed  the  beauty  of 
utiliiy.  Those  illustrated  are  neither  useful  nor  very  beauti- 
ful while  their  Bulgarian  element  is  a  mere  trade-mark. 
The  International  Museum  of  Ceramics  thould  collect  speci- 
mens of  spontaneous  local  potteries  while  they  still  linger, 
and  not  encourage  debased  italianated  factories;  otherwise 
it  will  cease  to  have  any  international  significance  and  become 
a  mere   office  for  pushing   Italian    trade.— Let    the   foregoing 
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remarks  remain  in  print,  but  let  us  hasten  to  represent  below 
a  later  state  of  the  matter. 

Fascicolo  iii,  Luglio-Settembre.  Publicazione  Trimestrale.— 
As  we  go  to  press,  we  receive  the  latest  number  of  "  Faenza", 
by  a  happy  coincidence  thus  fully  and  plainly  specificated  on  the 
cover.  Moreover  it  contains  two  illustrated  articles  on  "spon- 
taneous local  potteries,''  both  long  entirely  extinct;  one,  on 
a  small  work-shop  which  existed  for  a  short  time  during  the 
second  half  of  the  15th  century  under  the  "  Podesta "  of 
Bologna  ;  and  the  other,  on  fragments  of  terra-cottas  of  primitive 
faentino  style  unearthed  at  Treviso.  A  third  article  describes 
and  illustrates  the  18th-century  tile  decoration  of  S.  Vicente  de 
Fora  in  Lisbon.  We  thus  have  all  the  evidence  we  asked  for 
that  the  museum  represented  by  "Faenza"  will  maintain  its 
international  historical  character. 
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Reinach  (S,).    Repertoire   de   I'art   quartenaire.     (7x5)   Paris 

Leroux),  5  fr.     Illustrated. 
Konstantin  der  Grosse  und  seine  Zeit.     Gesammelte   Studien. 
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Breisgau  (Herder).    Supplement  xix  to  "  RomischeQuartal- 
schrift."     Of  the  nineteen  papers  printed  here,  ten  are  art- 
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Baillie-Grohman  (W.  a.).     Sport  in  art  :   an  iconography  of 
sport  during  four  hundred  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.     (13X  10) 
London  (Ballantyne),  42s.  net.     Illustrated.     Deals  mainly 
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vita  privata  e  I'arte  a  Milano  nella  seconda  meta  del  quattro- 
cento.    (12x8)     Milan  (Hoepli),  1.  48.     Illustrated. 
Baum  (J.,  editor).     Die  Stutlgarter   Kunst  der  Gegenwart.     In 
Gemeinschaft  mit  M.  Uiez,  E.  Gradmann,  G.  Keyssner,  G. 
E.  Pazaurek,  H.  Weizsiicker  bearbeitet  von  J.  B.     (12x8) 
Stuttgart  (Deutsche  Verlags  Anstalt). 
EsCHOUER   (R.).     Le   nouveau   Paris  :   la  vie   artistique  de  la 

cit^moderne.     (10x7)     Paris  (Nilsson),  7  fr.  50.     Illus. 

WiCKHOFF  (F.).     Die  Schriften  Franz  Wickhoffs  herausgegeben 

von  M.  Dvorak.      Vol.  II.     Abhandlungen,     Vortrage  und 

Anzeigen.     (9  x  9)     Berlin  (Meyer  &  Jessen),  17  M,  50. 
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Nasse    (H.y      Stefano    delta    Bella,    ein    Maler-Radierer    des 

Spatbarocks.    (11x8)    Strasburg  (Heitz),  9M.   zscollotypes. 

PoTViN  (J.).     Julien   Dillens,  statuaire.     (11x9)     Brussels  (,De 

Nobele).     Illustrated.  ^      .     .,.  , 

Escholier  (R.).     Daumier.     (8x5)     Pans  (Louis-Michaud), 

3  fr.  50.     Illustrated. 
Forest  (A.).     Pierre-Paul  Prud'hon  (1758  1823).    (8x5)   Paris 
(Leroux),  3  fr.  50.     Plates. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Havell  (E.  B.)     Indian  architecture,  its  psychology,  structure 

and  history,  from  the  first   Muhammadan  invasion  to  the 

present  day.   ,(10x7)     London  (Murray),  30s.  net.    Plates. 

Blan'CHET  (A.).    Etude  sur  la  decoration  des  edifices  de  la  Gaule 

Romaine.     (10x6)     Paris  (Leroux),  6s.     Illustrated.^ 
Bell  (G.  L.).    Churches  and  Monasteries  of  theTur  'Abdin  and 
neighbouring  districts.       (12x9)      Heidelberg     (Winter), 
15  M.   Supplement 9  to  the  '•  Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschicbte  e'er 
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upon  their  own  account.  The  story  ol  Air.  Solon's 
career  vvhi!<  m  England  provides  a  pleasing 
variety  in  this  respect,  and  reflects  agreeably  upon 
the  character  of  the  firm  of  Minton  as  upon  that 
of  Solon  himself. 
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ILTHOUGH  Lombard  painting  of  the 
15th  century  derived  its  main  inspir- 
ation from  the  austere  and  strenuous 
'art  of  Mantegna  it  rapidly  developed  a 
'.peculiar  sentimental  flaccidity  of  tone. 
It  required  a  stronger  influence,  that  of  Florence, 
to  fortify  it  against  this  temperamental  bias.  It 
was  through  Bramante  that  this  influence  came  in, 
with  the  happiest  results  as  regards  at  least  one 
Lombard  painter,  Bartolomeo  Suardi.  He,  at  all 
events  in  his  youth,  and  until  he,  too,  succumbed 
to  the  relaxing  atmosphere  of  Milanese  art,  has  a 
refreshing  asperity  and  sharpness  of  accent,  a  line 
audacity  and  directness  of  attack.  Nothing  could 
be  less  compromising,  for  instance,than  the  delight- 
ful composition  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  at  Cologne, 
of  The  Nativity  in  the  Ambrosiana  or  of  the  one 
in  Lady  Layard's  collection.  In  all  of  these  a 
peculiar  and  intensely  artistic  vision  is  expressed  in 
compositions  of  surprising  unconventionality.  The 
Madonna  and  Clii'.d,  which  we  are  enabled  to  repro- 
duce by  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  P.  M.Turner,  belongs 
to  this  category  of  Braraantino's  works.  In  this, 
too,  the  general  disposition  of  the  design  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  intenselypersonal  and  unusual  sensibility. 
In  the  case  of  the  Pliileuton  and  Baucis  this  surpris- 
ing quality  of  the  design  which  is  characteristic  of 
Suardi,  is  produced  by  a  wilful  and  unexpected 
insistence  on  symmetry.  Here,  however,  where  a 
more  or  less  symmetrical  composition  was  the  rule, 
the  painter  creates  a  balance  by  quite  unusual 
means.  The  picture  is  almost  divided  into  two 
unequal  halves,  by  the  vertical  line  of  the  tower 
and  the  contour  of  the  Virgin's  robe.  Within  the 
larger  part  are  compressed  the  two  figures  and  a 
distance  crowded  with  incident.  The  other  half  is 
almost  vacant,  but  the  balance  is  admirably 
restored  by  the  silhouette  of  a  bare  tree  trunk  and 
slender  branch.  The  actual  forms  are  more 
traditional  than  the  composition,  but  even  here 
where  the  derivation  from  Mantegna  is  apparent, 
the  handling,  with  its  nervous  and  "  loose  "  hatch- 
ing, is  mtensely  personal  and  expressive  of  Suardi's 
distinctive  and  peculiar  sensibility.  Even  if  we 
grant   that  Suardi  was   not  a  great  artist  in  the 


sense  that  his  intellectual  power  was  not  of  the 
highest  order,  we  feel  before  these  early  works  of 
his  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  definite  and 
sincerely  expressed  creative  force,  and  so  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  majority  of  his  more  cele- 
brated fellow-countrymen. 

Even  when  he  takes  most  from  Mantegna  we 
feel  this  personal  interpretation.  The  child,  for 
instance,  is  essentially  Mantegnesque  in  pose. 
The  thrust-out  hip  and  trailing  leg  make  a  move- 
ment characteristic  of  Mantegna's  renderings  of 
the  infant  Christ.  It  a[iproaches  nearest  to 
the  Christ  in  the  Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  by 
singing  cherubs  now  in  the  Brera,  the  probable 
date  of  which  is  in  the  early  eighties.  This  is  a 
date  which  would  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the 
probable  origin  of  this  work,  but  it  is  impossible, 
in  our  ignorance  of  Suardi's  life,  to  say  whether 
he  ever  in  fact  saw  this  picture  or  what  oppor- 
tunities he  had  for  the  study  of  Mantegna. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  mistaking  the 
Mantegnesque  character  of  this  movement  or 
of  the  peculiar  convolutions  of  the  child's 
drapery. 

The  landscape  background  is  of  interest  for  its 
close  similarity  to  those  frequently  seen  in  the 
works  of  Suardi's  contemporary  Borgognone.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two 
artists  the  invention  was  originally  due. 

The  colour  with  its  strong  dry  reds  and  delicate 
greys  and  browns  is  as  individual  as  the  form.  It 
has  the  same  harshness,  the  same  vivid  and  intense 
vitality. 

In  these  days  when  even  the  minor  works  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  have  been  so  assiduously 
explored  it  is  something  of  an  event  to  come 
upon  an  unknown  primitive  of  such  striking  and 
original  quality,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will 
find  its  way  before  long  into  one  of  the  many 
museums  which  compete  for  these  treasures.  We 
only  wish  that  it  might  remain  in  England,  but  at 
the  present  time  there  is  too  little  appreciation  in 
this  country  of  the  more  personal  if  less  flattering 
primitive  paintings  to  give  us  any  hope  of  such  an 
acquisition. 
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f?r7F3!JT  is  not  often  that  artists  employed  by 
j;reat  commercial  firms  are  allowed  the 
Jull  credit  for  their  imaginative  produc- 
flions,  until  they  have  the  courage  to 
►  break  loose  from  the  employer  and  set 
up  on  their  own  account.  The  story  of  Mr.  Solon's 
career  while  in  England  provides  a  pleasing 
variety  in  this  respect,  and  reflects  agreeably  upon 
the  character  of  the  firm  of  Minton  as  upon  that 
of  Solon  himself. 
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Whether  we  regard  the  character  of  Solon's 
work  or  its  quality,  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  him. 
He  was  pre-eminently  a  master  of  his  particular 
artistic  craft,  and  one  might  say,  the  master,  for 
his  superiority  over  others  who  practised  the  same 
simple  technique  was  so  assured  and  so  un- 
questioned that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  art  in 
its  subtler  forms  may  be  said  to  have  died  with 
him. 

His   connexion  with  pottery  was  as  much   an 


Marc  Louis  Solon 

accident  as  his  residence  in  England.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  sprang  from  plan  or  intention. 
Marc  Louis  Solon  was  born  at  Montauban  in  1835, 
and  in  pursuit  of  training  as  an  artist,  went  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  AteHer  Lecoq,  where  among 
his  contemporaries  were  men  of  the  type  of  Legros, 
Fantin  and  Cazin.  His  taste  for  etching  was 
developed  early,  and  I  think  he  himself  told  me 
that  he  took  the  name  of  Miles,  from  the  three 
initial  letters  of  his  names,  and  that  he  produced 
etchings  as  well  as  porcelain  plaques  under  this 
pseudonym.  Charming  etchings  some  of  them 
were,  but  to  those  familiar  with  his  nymphs  and 
cupids  on  pottery,  unmistakable  in  their  author- 
ship. The  illustrations  to  his  "Art  of  the  Old 
English  Potter  "  and  the  companion  volume  on 
stoneware  amply  demonstrated  that  his  command 
of  the  etching  needle  had  not  been  lost. 

At   the  moment  when  the   decorative   process 
known  as  pale  sur  pate  was  under  experiment  at 
the  Sevres   factory,  M.   Regnault,  then   Director, 
invited  Solon    to  enter  as  a  decorator.     He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  remained  there  until  the 
outbreak  of   the  Franco-Prussian    war   in    1870. 
His   poor   health   prevented   him  from    being  of 
effective   use    to    his    country    in    the    struggle; 
he   migrated  to  England,    and  took  service  with 
Mintons   at    Stoke- upon-Trent,   where    he    spent 
the  remaining  forty-two  years  of  his  life,  making 
under  their  friendly  protection  a  high  reputation 
for  himself,  and  adding  lustre  to  that  of  the  firm. 
During  all  these  years  he  produced  a  large  number 
of  designs,  and  a  selection  of  ?>o\on's  pate  sur  pdtc 
was   an  inevitable  feature  in  every  exhibition  of 
Mintons'  productions.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  these  were  executed  on 
vases  and  other  articles  in  the  round.     In  the  first 
place  the  rounded  surface  necessarily  produced  a 
distortion  of  Solon's  charming  drawing,  in  itself  a 
grave  objection,  and  in  the  second  place  the  shapes 
of  the  vases,  conforming  as  they  naturally  did  to 
the   taste    of    the    time,    greatly    diminished    the 
charm  of  Solon's  work.     It  is  only  on  a  flat  surface 
that  his  great  capacity  can  be  effectively  shown.  His 
style  was  inspired  by  French  art  of  the  i8th  century, 
with  a  touch  now  and  then  of  the  neo-classical 
school.    His  elegant  and  agile  nymphs  and  cupids 
recall  the  pretty  "fancies  of  Falconnetand  Clodion, 
and  like  these  his  most  characteristic  productions 
are  designed  to  find  their  resting-place  in  a  boudoir. 
Solon  can  claim  no  novelty  in  the  essentials  of 
his  craft.     The  decoration  of  pottery  by  applying 
a  layer  of  one  clay   over  another   of  a   different 
colour  is  practically  as  old  as  the  earliest  artist- 
potter.     It  is  in  the  sublimation  of  the  process  to 
its  highest  refinement  that  he  can  claim  the  world 
as  his  debtor,  and  in  this  he  is  an  easy  first.     It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  exactly  the  method 
by  which  Mr.  Solon  produced  his  results.     His 
work  has  been  compared  to  the  medallions   or 
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vases  of  Wedgwood,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd,  for  the  technique  of  the  two  is  essentially 
different.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  designs  were 
painted  with  a  liquid  "slip",  but  here  again  the 
guess  would  be  wrong.  In  a  word  the  pdte  sur 
pate  of  Solon  was  produced  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  a  cameo-cutter  produces  a  cameo,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  material.  Assuming  the  design 
to  be  on  a  plaque,  this  is  handed  to  Mr.  Solon 
already  baked,  a  panel  of  porcelain.  Upon  this 
he  spreads  an  even  layer,  of  some  thickness,  of  a 
fine  porcelain  slip.  When  this  is  quite  dry,  looking 
like  a  layer  of  chalk,  it  was  Mr.  Solon's  task  to  cut 
and  scrape  away  all  the  redundant  parts,  leaving 
the  design  as  a  cameo,  some  portions  thick  and 
opaque,  others  so  thinned  that  the  colour  of  the 
background  was  dimly  seen  through  them.  All 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  cover  the  cameo 
with  a  coat  of  transparent  glaze,  pass  it  through 
the  fire,  and  the  work  was  complete.  It  will  be 
obvious  from  this  description  that  every  panel  or 
vase  of  Mr.  Solon's  is  an  original  work  of  art, 
incapable  of  duplication,  except  as  a  painting  or' 
sculpture  may  be  duplicated.  And  such  duplica- 
tion by  Mr.  Solon  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive. 
Herein  lies  the  fundamental  difference  from  the 
reliefs  of  Wedgwood,  which  are  made  to  allow  of 
endless  repetition. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  Mr, 
Solon's  tastes  should  have  been  a  collector  of  old 
wares,  but  it  is  interesting  that  he  was  led 
towards  the  most  primitive  of  the  productions  of 
the  Staffordshire  potter.  While  his  daily  work 
kept  his  mind,  eye,  and  hand  occupied  with  the 
production  of  the  most  refined  development  of 
the  potter's  art,  his  leisure  was  given  over  to  the 
search  for  masterpieces  of  the  peasant-potter,  tygs 
and  platters  on  which  the  artless  craftsman,  as  yet 
innocent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  naively 
expressed  his  loyalty  to  the  throne,  or  devised  a 
loving-cup  for  his  betrothed.  At  the  time  that 
Mr.  Solon  was  making  his  collection  of  such 
homely  wares,  they  attracted  but  little  notice. 
Now  things  have  changed  mightily.  Fine  pieces 
of  the  kind  are  rare,  and  command  high  prices, 
while  the  Burlington  Club  proposes  to  hold  an 
exhibition  of  them  during  the  present  autumn. 
The  change  is  due  to  many  causes,  but  it  certainly 
was  hastened  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Solon's 
splendid  work  on  the  subject.  Doubtless  many 
then  thought  it  hardly  worthy  of  so  rich  a  setting, 
but  the  public  taste  has  quickly  justified  him. 
The  companion  volume,  on  the  stoneware  of  the 
Rhine,  was  as  useful  and  equally  sumptuous,  but 
it  dealt  with  a  subject  on  which  much  had  already 
been  written,  and,  except  to  the  collector,  of  less 
human  interest,  Solon  was  a  man  eminently  in 
love  with  life  and  with  his  work,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, vivacity  and  good  nature ;  his  friends  will 
long  feel  the  blank  his  death  has  made. 
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FURTHER  LIGHT  ON  DEL  MAZO 
BY  HERBERT  COOK 


AZO  or  Velazquez  is  a  question  that 
has  agitated  the  EngUsh  critics  ever 
since  the  Rokeby  W'liiis  entered 
'the  National  Gallery.  Far  be  it 
.from  me  to  reopen  this  astonishing 
discussion,  now  happily  at  rest,  but  the  problem  of 
Maze  the  mythical  is  always  upon  us  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  produce 
fresh  evidence  from  which  to  construct  the  shadowy 
figure  of  Velazquez's  alter  ego. 

A  recent  visit  to  Madrid  lias  revealed  to  me  a 
portrait  which  has  apparently  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  interested  in  such  matters.  This  picture 
hangs  in  the  gallery  belonging  to  the  Marques  de 
Casa  Torres,  and  I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness 
for  allowing  the  present  reproduction  to  appear.  A 
glance  suffices  to  show  that  the  same  person  is 
represented  as  in  Velazquez's  well-known  portrait 
of  Count  Benavente,  hanging  in  the  Prado.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  as  to  his  identity.  And  the 
painter?  Del  Mazo,  I  was  told.  On  what  evidence? 
It  is  signed.  Here,  then,  we  get  a  document  of 
value,  which  rightly  interpreted  lays  another  stone 
in  the  foundation  on  which  the  figure  of  del  Mazo 
is  to  be  built  up.  Not  that  this  particular  portrait 
in  any  way  contradicts  the  views  published  by  his 
modern  biographer,  the  late  Setior  de  Beruete  y 
Moret.'  On  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  stronger 
evidence  of  his  contention  that  del  Mazo,  the 
"  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Velazquez,  with  whom 
he  lived  and  in  whose  studio  he  worked,  aided  his 
master  or  worked  on  his  own  account,  using  the 
same  materials,  living  in  the  same  atmosphere, 
copying  the  same  models  and  pressing  on  towards 
the  same  goal ". 

Velazquez's  portrait  of  Count  Benavente  dates 
from  the  period  1635-40,  and  though  it  has  suffered 
in  places  from  repainting  it  remains  one  of  the 
standard  works  of  this  period  of  the  great 
Spaniard's  practice,  and  as  such  hangs  in  the 
Velazquez  saloon  of  the  Prado  Gallery.  Don  Juan 
Alfonso  Pimentel,  the  tenth  count,"  was  evidently 
a  person  of  considerable  distinction,  as  his  bearing 
no  less  than  his  gold-damascened  armour  and  pink 
sash  clearly  show,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
this  likeness  of  himself  may  be  inferred  from  the 
existence  of  the  second  portrait,  which — as  far  as 
likeness  goes — is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first. 
The  gorgeous  armour  is,  however,  replaced  by 
the  sombre  garb   of  a   Spanish   nobleman,  and 

'  The  School  of  Madrid,  pp.  52-130.     Duckworth,  1909. 

'It  is  not  the  portiait  of  the  ninth  count  as  was  once  supposed. 


Velazquez's  knee-piece  is  carried  out  by  del  Mazo 
as  a  full  length. 

Here,  then,  is  the  measure  of  the  pupil's  origi- 
nality ;  in  essentials— /.c,  pose  and  likeness  — the 
imitator  of  his  master  ;  in  non-significant  detail 
an  improviser  of  his  own  ;  but,  as  though  to  claim 
entire  possession,  he  puts  his  own  name  on  the 
paper  as  well  as  that  of  the  Count.  It  is  only  by 
comparison  with  the  Prado  original  that  Mazo's 
defects  can  be  noticed  ;  the  tightness  of  model- 
ling, the  hard  rendering  of  beard  and  moustache, 
the  careful  contour  of  head  and  ear  belray  the 
copyist ;  the  figure,  moreover,  does  not  stand  quite 
firmly.  Apart  from  these  faults  the  harmony  is 
fine,  and  the  execution  free  and  easy,  and  were  it 
not  for  signature  and  for  the  existence  of 
Velazquez's  original,  some  might  possibly  mistake 
it  for  the  master's  work. 

The  importance  of  this  newly-found  portrait  is 
therefore  obvious,  for,  although  Sefior  de  Beruete  y 
Moret  has  claimed  many  supposed  Velazquez 
portraits  to  be  works  of  del  Mazo,  up  to  now  no 
such  actual  demonstration  has  been  possible  of 
the  truth  of  his  contention. 

The  case  of  the  famous  Admiral  in  the  National 
Gallery  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Yet  the  means  of 
arriving  at  a  decision  are  at  hand.  No  one  seems 
to  have  discussed  the  other  (and  it  appears  to  me 
finer)  version  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
at  VVoburn  Abbey.  Surely  if  the  latter  picture 
were  hung  for  a  season  beside  the  National  Gallery 
example,  the  contrasts  could  be  studied,  and  Sefior 
de  Beruete  y  Moret's  contention  better  examined 
"that  the  execution  of  the  National  Gallery  picture 
is  hesitating  and  irresolute.  It  assimilates  itself  and 
approaches  very  near  to  Velazquez  ;  it  imitates  and 
follows  him  very  closely ;  it  aims  at  producing  a 
facsimile.  .  .  .  For  we  think  that  this  picture  is 
certainly  by  Mazo  and  indeed  can  be  by  no  other".'' 

The  Dulwich  Philip  IV  has  had  to  yield  the 
palm  to  Velazquez's  original,  lately  discovered 
(and  now  in  America)'',  and  with  this  new  proof 
here  set  forth  that  del  Mazo  did  indeed  shadow 
Velazquez  we  are  coming  nearer  to  recognize  his 
importance  in  the  history  of  Spanish  art.  The 
forthcoming  exhibition  of  Spanish  paintings  to  be 
held  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  will  probably  yield 
further  evidence.' 

^School  of  iliuind,  p.  82. 

*See  Builui!>ton  Magaziiic,  'Vol.  xix,  pp.  5-13. 

'The  Casile  Howard  Mariana  of  Atislria  as  a  Xiiii  just 
presented  to  the  National  Gallery  is  also  signed  by  del  Mazo 
and  dated  1665. 
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TWO  PANELS  BY  RAPHAEL  (?) 
BY  SIR  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS 

HESE  two  exquisite  panels  [Plate  I, 
A  and  b],  jewels  in  the  rich  and  varied 
collection  of  Lady  Wantage  at  Lock- 
inge,  are  well  known  to  connoisseurs. 
As  is  duly  set  forth  in  Lady  Wantage's 
catalogue,  they  have  been  exhibited  on  many 
occasions.  Their  last  appearance  in  public  was 
made,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  at  the  Umbrian 
Exhibition  organized  by  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  some  four  years  ago.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
attribution  of  this  S.  Sfbastian  and  this  S.  Jerome 
to  Perugino,  no  voice  of  doubt  having  been  heard 
but  my  own. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  Umbrian  Exhibition 
above  mentioned  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  ",  I 
questioned  the  attribution  to  Perugino  himself, 
and  mainly  on  the  ground  of  some  rather  marked 
differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the  landscape, 
preferred  to  assign  the  panels  to  some  painter  of  the 
school  created  and  overshadowed  by  this  master. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  opinion,  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  obiter  ilictiiiii  only,  obtained  any 
support  at  the  time  ;  but  on  this  point  I  will  not 
venture  to  be  very  affirmative. 

Quite  recently  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  panels  in  question  at  leisure  in  their 
home  at  Lockinge,  and,  following  up  my  first  idea, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  paintings 
are  not  by  the  hand  of  the  practised  Perugino, 
but  by  that  of  his  youthful  pupil  and  assistant, 
Raphael.  Moreover,  I  think  they  should  be 
assigned  to  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship — if 
his  relation  to  Perugino  may  properly  be  so 
defined — and  accordingly  dated  1499.  They 
would  thus,  with  the  by  no  means  universally 
accepted  Church  Banner  now  in  the  Municipal 
Gallery  of  Citta  di  Castello  [Plate  II,  c],  be  about 
the  earliest  purely  Peruginesque  paintings  executed 
by  Raphael,  but  posterior  to  those  little  pictures 
in  which  the  influence  of  Timoteo  Viti  manifests 
itself  :  The  Vision  of  the  Knight  (more  properly 
The  Youlh/iil  Herailes  beiiveen  Virtue  and  Vice); 
S.  Michael  victorious  over  the  Dragon;  and  The 
Three  Graces. 

Since  the  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Jerome  were  last 
submitted  to  the  appreciation  of  students  much  has 
been  learnt  as  to  the  first  period  of  the  young 
Urbinate's  practice — those  Lehrjahre  which  were 
also  IVanilerjalireK  As  we  learn  from  a  notarial 
document  preserved  in  the  "Archivio  Notarile" 
of  Citta  di  Castello  (published  by  Sign.  Magherini- 
Graziani    in  the  "  Bolletino  di  storia   patria   per 

'  Jahibuch  dcr  Kdni^lich-Picn^zisihcn  KnustSiiiiiinlnii^en. 
Dieiunddreiszigster  Band,  nund  III  Heft,  Berlin  1912.  Raffaels 
Erstcs  Altaibil'd,  "Die  k'roniiiig  dcs  Heiligcn  Nikolans  voiii  folen- 
tino  ".  Von  Oskar  Fischel.  L'A  itc  a  Citta  di  Castello.  Mag- 
herini-Graziani.  Bollcttino  d'Artc,  Anno  VL  Settembre  1912. 
Jahrhiich  Vienindreiszigster  Band,  I  Heft,  1913  Raffaels  Lchrer. 
Von  Oskar  Eischel. 


rUmbra",  1909),  Raphael,  on  the  loth  December 
1500 — he  being  then  seventeen  years  old — con- 
tracted conjointly  with  his  father's  former  pupil, 
Evangelista  da  Plan  di  Mileto,  to  paint  an  altar- 
piece  for  Andrea  Baroncio,  to  be  placed  in  the 
church  of  S.  Agostino  at  Citta  di  Castello. 
Obviously  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  lost  altar- 
piece,  The  Glory  of  S.  Nicholas  of  Tolcntino, 
mentioned  and  described  by  all  Raphael's 
biographers.  From  this  contract  we  must  infer 
that  even  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  something 
more  than  a  inere  apprentice  to  Perugino,  that  he 
was  so  far  independent  as  to  be  enabled  to  contract 
direct  (though  conjointly  with  another)  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  work  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance.  This  was,  by  the  way,  the  kind  of 
relation  that  existed  between  young  Van  Dyck,  in 
his  days  of  apprenticeship,  and  Rubens.  Herr 
Oskar  Fischel,  in  the  two  articles  in  the  Prussian 
"  Jahrbuch  "  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  made, 
and  firmly  established,  a  discovery  of  the  first 
magnitude.  He  has  identified  as  fragments  of 
the  dislocated  and,  as  regards  the  main  group, 
destroyed  Glory  ofS.  Nicholas  of  Tolcntino,  the  Head 
of  an  Angel  in  the  Galleria  Martinengo  at  Brescia, 
and  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples,  (i)  the 
figure  of  the  Eternal  supported  by  Seraphim, 
and  holding  a  crown  above  the  head  of  S.  Nicholas 
[Plate  II,  d],  and  (2)  the  head  of  the  Virgin.  This 
altar-piece,  the  contract  for  which  was  made  in 
December  1500,  must  have  been  carried  out  in 
J  501.  The  fragments  in  respect  of  which  the 
authorship  of  young  Raphael  is  thus  established 
afford  solid  evidence  as  to  his  Perugian  style, 
and  close  relation  to  Perugino,  at  that  moment. 
To  about  1499  belongs  the  Church  Banner  of  Citta 
di  Castello,  showing  on  one  side  The  Creation  0/ 
Woman,  on  the  other  The  Holy  Trinity.- 

Then,  in  1500-1501,  would  come  th  Glory  of 
S.  Nicholas  of  Tolcntino  ;  in  1502  or  1503  The 
Crucifixion  of  the  Mond  collection  ;  in  1503  The 
Coronation  of  the  \'irgi)i,  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of 
the  Vatican;  and  finally,  in  1504,  that  of  its  kind 
faultlesslv  perfect,  though  somewhat  frigid,  perform- 
ance, the  Sposalizio  of  the  Brera.  To  the  year 
1503,  or  thereabouts,  belongs  the  strange  (one 
might  almost  say  mysterious)  Christ  Blessing,  which 
now  adorns  the  Municipal  Gallery  of  Brescia 
[Plate  II,  f]. 

And    now  let    us    see    in   what    respects    the 

2  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
amongst  the  critics  and  art-historians  of  modern  times  have 
refused  to  accept  this  Banner  as  Raphael's  work.  Among  those 
who  deny  his  authorship  are  Morelli,  Dr.  Frizzoni,  and  Mr, 
Berenson.  Among  those  who  altirm  ai  e  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
the  "  Cicerone,"  Dr.  Gronau,  and  last  but  not  least,  Herr  Oskar 
Fischel,  who  classes  the  Banner  as  Raphael's,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  "  tienesleSeliiileratdeit  aus  Pcnigiiws  Atelier."  Judgmg  by 
reproductions— I  have  never  seen  the  originals— I  strongly 
incline  to  accept  the  Banner  as  from  the  brush  of  the 
Urbinale,  and  to  place  it  among  the  very  earliest  of  his 
Peruginetque  works. 
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PAXELS   HERE   FIRST  ASCRIBED  TO  RAPHAEL 
LADY   WAXTACE'S   COLLECTION 


TWO   PANELS   iiV    RAPHAEL  (r) 
PLATE    I 


(C)     THK        Hlil.V      TKINITV,     A     llANNKK'.         THK      MIM-Ii 
MUXICIPAI.K,    CnTA    1)1    CASTEI.I.ci 


(I))    THE   ETERNAL  KATHKK.  DKTAII,    cil     '     I  hi  K  (ilAiKll'ICATKiN  OF 
S.  NICHOLAS  OF  TOLEXTIXd."    THK  i;ALI.1I;L\  MrXICIPALE,  NAPLES 


^^f 


(k)  an  APOsrih.     hU'wviNi;  (nmlcolm  C'li.r.ixTiiiN)  Till:  liurnsii  (!•)  i.iii;isr  i\  nil,    \CT  m-- lemdktiux.     tiii.  (;  ai.i.ikia  \n  nkti'AM> 

Ml-SKl-M  liKKSClA 


\OlKKS    |;Y    K-M'I1AK1. 


TUll    PANELS    UY    KAPHAKl.  (?) 
PLATE    II 


beautiful  Peruginesque  panels  in  Lady  Wantage's 
collection  differ  from  Perugino's  best  authenti- 
cated paintings.  In  the  first  place,  the  impres- 
sion made  on  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  great  master  and  iiis  school  is  of  something  a 
little  different,  though  so  like  !  Of  something  a 
little  less  experienced,  a  little  less  routined,  of 
something  on  the  one  hand  betraying  timidity, 
on  the  other  giving  promise  of  higher  things  than 
even  Perugino,  consummate  and  moving  artist 
though  he  was,  had  achieved.  But  this,  we  shall  be 
told,  is  a  question  of  individual  impression,  and 
cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  the  differentiation 
of  the  greater  pupil  from  the  great  master.  There 
is  a  tremulous  sentiment — I  will  not  say  sentimen- 
tality— in  these  saints,  Sebastian  and  Jerome, 
vvhicii  we  find  again  in  The  Glory  of  S.  Nicholas 
and  in  The  Crucifixion,  to  some  extent  also  in  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ;  but  which,  in  the  calm, 
flawless  Sposalizio,  has  died  down  almost  to 
nothing. 

The  landscape  backgrounds  to  the  figures  differ 
materially  from  those  far-stretching  Umbrian 
prospects  against  which  Perugino  as  a  rule  relieves 
his  personages,  and  differ,  too,  it  must  be  owned, 
from  those  gently  undulating,  well-watered  land- 
scapes which  we  associate  with  Raphael's  earlier 
time.  The  perpendicular  rocks  against  which 
the  S.  Jerome  stands  out  come  much  closer  to 
the  figure  than  do  the  rocks  in  a  true  Perugino 
landscape."  The  slender,  almost  leafless  trees, 
which  grow  out  abruptly  from  the  natural  rock, 
are  rendered  in  a  scratchy,  tentative  fashion  that 
differs  materially  from  the  concision  of  Perugino's 
handling.  Here,  if  the  Banner  of  Citta  di 
Castello  be  accepted  as  Raphael's,  we  have  a 
quite  startling  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  Wantage  panels. 

The  rocky  landscape  background  of  TIic  Trinity 
is  extraordinarily  close  to  those  of  the  S.  Jerome 
and  the  S.  Sebastian  respectively;  moreover,  the 
slender,  almost  bare  tree  grows  out  from  the  face 
of  the  rock  in  precisely  the  same  fashion. 
This  scratchy  way  of  rendering  slim  trunks 
and  branches  is  found  again  in  the  very  early 
Madonna  Connestabile,  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  in  no  later  work  of  the  youthful 
^  A  striking  exception  to  this  rule  is  alTorded,  liowever,  by 
the  fresco  The  Piophcls  and  S/hyls,  in  tlie  Sala  del  Cnrabio  at 
Perugia.  Here  almost  all  the  figures  are  relieved  against 
masses  of  soinbie  rock  from  wliich  they  hardly  detach  them- 
selves. This  may,  however,  be  taken  as  so  much  indirect 
evidence  in  favour  of  my  attribution  of  the  Wantage  panels  to 
Raphael,  seeing  that  the  young  tJrbinale  may  well  have  had  a 
substantial  share  in  the  execution  of  this  fresco.  The  com- 
position of  the  companion  fresco,  Tlic  Geiuitils,  Pliilosof'lui.':, 
and  Laic^ivcrs.  which  is  prob.ably  the  earlier  in  date  of  tlic 
two,  is  essentially  different,  the  personages  being  aligned  in  a 
single  row  in  the  foreground,  their  heads  standing  out  against  a 
clear  sky.  At  the  same  time  I  hold  it  rash  to  assign  to  Raphael 
bolh  conception  and  execution  of  the  entire  fresco,  'J'lic 
Propliels  and  Sybils,  as  Commendatore  Adolfo  Venturi  has 
recently  done. 


Two  Panels  hy  Raphael  ( ?) 

master.  Again,  the  type  of  the  Eternal  in  Ihe 
Creation  of  \]'ctnan  (Eanntr  of  Citta  di  Castello) 
is  very  close  to  that  of  the  S.  Jerome,  the  beard 
being  in  both  instances  cut  with  the  Peruginesque 
bifurcation  yet  with  a  certain  difference  as  regards 
quality.  Both  heads  are  very  near  to  the 
recently  identified  figure  of  the  Eternal  (Glory  oj 
S.  Nicholas  of  Tolcntino),  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum.  This  last-named  head  is,  however — as 
it  should  be — of  far  more  majestic  aspect  than 
the  other  two,  and,  indeed,  superior  already  to 
anything  that  Perugino  realized  of  the  same  kind, 
though  entirely  based  on  his  formula. 

The  figure  of  the  Virgin  which  fits  into  the  same 
fragment  and  is  likewise  in  the  Naples  Museum 
bears,  even  in  its  present  injured  state,  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Madonna  Connestabile. 
In  the  panels  now  under  discussion  the  in- 
experience of  the  artist  is  betrayed  in  the 
contrast  between  the  beautiful  flexible  torso  of 
the  boyish  S.  Sebastian  and  the  feeble,  ineffectual, 
ultra-Umbrian  legs — Peruginesque,  but  weaker 
in  drawing  than  those  which  we  associate  with 
the  master  himself.  Not  very  much  better  are  the 
legs,  however,  in  The  Crncifixion  painted  by  Raphael 
some  three  years  later  on.  The  torso  of  the  S.  Jerome 
is  of  noble  type  and  well  suggests  the  bony 
structure  beneath  the  muscular.  The  peculiar 
curved  line  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  belly, 
corresponding  to  the  projection  of  the  hip,  strongly 
recalls  that  which  is  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  tlie 
Brescia  Clirist  Blessing,  painted  about  1503 — that 
is  some  four  years  later — and,  as  might  be  expected, 
more  subtly  modelled.  The  left  arm  of  the  S.  'Jerome 
is  of  noble  design  and  fine,  natural  rhythm.  The 
smooth,  even  impasto  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
heavier  throughout  than  in  Perugino's  own  paint- 
ings. The  tone,  though  it  is  marked  by  unity  and 
beauty,  has  not  yet  the  golden  clearness  of  Perugino 
in  such  miasterpieces  as  the  triptych  from  the  Cer- 
tosa  of  Pavia  (National  Gallery) ;  a  clearness  which 
Raphael  will  equal,  nay,  surpass,  in  that  inarvel  of 
limpidity  and  subtle  atmospheric  environment,  the 
Spozalizio,  and  again  in  the  somewhat  hter  Ansidei 
Madonna. 

In  connexion  with  these  notes  there  may  profit- 
ably be  consulted  the  following  drawings  : — 
the  preliminary  design  for  the  altar-piece  with  the 
Glory  ofS.  Nicholas  ofTolentino,  in  the  Musee  Wicar 
at  Lille ;  the  design  for  the  head  of  S.  Nicholas 
in  the  same  picture — also  in  the  Musee  Wicar ; 
the  study  for  the  figure  of  an  angel,  to  the  left  of  the 
spectator  in  the  same  altar-piece — included  in  the 
collection  of  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford  ;  a 
sheet  of  studies  of  hands  for  the  same  altar-piece 
— also  in  the  University  Galleries  ;  a  study  for  the 
iiead  of  a  youthful  apostle,  in  the  Coror.aiion  of  the 
]'irgin  of  the  Vatican — formerly  in  the  Malcolm 
Collection,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
[Plate  II,  e]. 
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THE  MITRE  AND  TIARA  IN 
BY  EGERTON  BECK 

II— THE  TIARA 

N  conclusion  something  must  be  said 
'in  regard  to  the  tiara  or  irgiiimi ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  to  say  more  than  a 
I  few  words  as  the  abundantly  illustrated 
I  monograph  of  the  late  M.  Eugene 
Munlz  is  easily  accessible.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  pope  assumed  a  special  head-dress,  but  he  had 
certainly  done  so  at,  or  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of,  the  8th  century.  This  is  seen  from  the 
account  in  the  Liber  Poiitificalis  of  the  visit  of 
Pope  Constantine  (708-715)  to  Constantinople,  in 


which  it  is  noted  that  he  wore  the  "  camelaucum  " 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  in  Rome.'  The  papal 
head-dress  is  mentioned  in  a  Roman  ceremonial - 
which  is  not  later  in  date  than  the  9th  century, 
and  is  there  said  to  be  white  and  of  the  form  of  a 
helmet.'  The  earliest  known  representation  of  the 
tiara  is  on  two  denarii  of  Sergius    III    (904-911) 

here  repro- 
duced  [F"iGURE 
13].'  This 
conical  form 
persisted  cer- 
tainly to  the 
end  of  the  12th 
century.  Inte- 
resting  ex- 
amples of  it 
may  be  seen  in 
frescoes  in  the 
churches  of  the 
Sacri  quattro 
Coronati  and 
San  Clemente 
in  Rome,  both 
reproduced  by 
Muntz.  A  later 
specimen  re- 
produced here 
FIGURE  14  [Figure     14] 

'Apostolicus  pontifex  cum  camelauco  ut  sclitus  est  Roma 
progredere,  etc.     Libcr  Poniificalis  (ed.  Duchesne),  i,  390. 

2  Onio  Romanns  IX,  printed  in  Museum  Italkum  (Mabillon  & 
Germain),  ii,  93. 

^Regnura  quod  ad  similitudinem  cassidis  ex  albo  fit  indu- 
mento. 

*They  are  taken  from  a  work  published  in  Rome  in  1734 — 
Aniiqnioirs  poutijicum  Romauoi um  Deimiii  olim  iu  Inccm  cditi 
notisquc  illustraii  a  V.C,  Joaiuic  Viguolio  Herim  frocicunt  tertia 
sui parte  attcti  ei  iiolis  pariter  illusliatt  studio  et  cura  Beuciticti 
Floravnnlis. 


FIGURE  16 


HERALDRY  AND  ORNAMENT 

(concluded) 

represents  the  granting  by  Clement  IV  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Charles,  count 
of  Anjou  and  Provence  in  1265.*  If  these 
early  tiaras  be  compared  with  the 
helmet  here  reproduced  from  an 
11th-century  English  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum"  [FIGURE  15]. 
and  with  the  other  said  to  be  taken 
from  a  French  manuscript  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris" 
[FIGURE    16]   it  will   be   seen   how 

closely    one  resembles    the 

other.  Peculiar  forms  of  the 

conical  tiara  are  found  in 

manuscripts,  as  for  example 

in  the  12th-century  Hortns 

Delicianim^'m  the  register 
FIGURE  15  of  Innocent  1 11,^  and  in  the 
magnificent  Sherborne  missal  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Northumberland.  And,  as  Muntz  points 
out,  in  the  sculptures  of  the  middle  ages  there  are 
many  fantastic 
forms  of  the  tiara, 
the  work  of  artists 
who  had  never 
seen  one.  The 
caudcv  or  lappets 
which  are  clearly 
seen  in  FIGURE  14 
were  added  in  the 
13th  century,  and 
for  a  couple  of 
centuries  were 
black. 

'••  This  is  taken  from 
the  Dictiouiiaire  du 
Mobilier  paufais,  iv, 
400  (Paris,  1873),  by 
Viollet-le-Duc,  who 
says  that  he  copied  it 
from  a  painting  then 
at  Pernes  in  the 
Venaissin.  For  this 
block      and     that    of 

Figure     17     I      am  „    _ 

indebted       to      the  FIGURE  17 

courtesy  of  Mr,  P.  M.  Johnstone,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  of  the  Surrey 
Archreological  Society  ;  they  were  used  to  illustrate  an  article 
by  Mr.  Johnstone  on  the  sculptures  of  a  doorway  in  Wotton 
Church  published  in  Vol.  .xxiv  of  the  Surrey  Archceologiait 
Collectious.  I  must  also  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Hilary  Jenkinson,  honorary  secretary  of  the  society, 
who  procured  the  blocks  for  me  at  very  short  notice, 

s Cotton  MS.  Claudius,  B  4. 

'  This  is  taken  from  Fairholt's  Costume  iu  Eui^laud,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  Vol,  i,  fig.  99,  London,  1909.  In  the 
list  of  illustrations  it  is  entered  as  "from  MS.  8214,  Bib.  Nat., 
Paris,  French,  I2th  century".  A  friend  went  for  me  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  where  no  little  trouble  was  very  kindly 
taken  by  a  member  of  the  staff  to  trace  this  reference,  unfortu- 
nately without  success.  The  helmet  does  not  come,  1  am 
informed,  from  MS.  8214  either  of  the  current  or  of  the  old 
catalogue. 

8  This  mitre  is  reproduced  in  Muntz,  La  Tiarc  Pontificate, 
p.  27. 

"Reproduced  in  colour  as  the  frontispiece  to  Cardmal  J.  B. 
Pitra's  Auatccta  Novissima,  Spicilegii  Sotesmcnsis  altera  con- 
liuuatio,  toin.  i  (1885). 
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Innocent  III,  referring  to  the  legend, 
then  believed,  of  the  offer  of  a  crown  by 
the    emperor    Constantine    to   the    pope 
S.  Sylvester,  says  that  the  pope  refused  it 
out  of  reverence  to    the  clerical  corona, 
the  shaved  crown  of  the  head,  and  instead 
of  a  diadem  wore  the  tiara.     But  as  time 
went  on  the  papal  head-dress  developed 
into  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  crown 
the  world  has  ever  known. 
First  the  band  round  the 
base  was   richly  jewelled, 
then  it  took  the  form  of  a 
crown,    originally    tooth- 
edged,     later    with     leaf- 
shaped  points.     A  second 
crown    was    then    added, 
almost        certainly,        by 
Boniface      VIII       (1294- 
1303)  )  and  a  third  early  in 
the    14th   century.'"     It  is 
commonly   believed    that 
this   was   done   by    John 
XXII,     which     gives      a 
special  interest  to  the  tiara 
in  the  Museum   at  Avig- 
non [Figure  17],"  which 
probably  came  (Viollet-le- 
Duc   thought)    from    the 
monument  to  that  pope  in 
the  cathedral  of  Avignon 
which   was    destroyed   at 
the  revolution.  The  shape, 
too,  of   the    tiara    under- 
went a  change,  gradually 
assuming    that  shown    in 
the  tiara  of  Eugenius  IV 
on    the    bronze    gates    of 
the  Vatican  basilica  here  figi 

reproduced'- [Figure  18]; 

this  is  a  good  representation  of  the  fully 
developed  form  with  three  crowns,  though  the 
extraordinarily  rich  tiara 
of  Julius  II  [Figure  19], 
which  has  been  described 
in  this  magazine''  by  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J., 
shows  that  it  has  not  been 
rigidly  adhered  to.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  older  forms  persisted 
in  works  of  art  after  a  new 
one  was  in  vogue ;  for 
example,  both  the  conical 
and  the  fully  developed 
FIGURE  18  shapes    are   found    in    the 

"A    tiara   with   "three   gold    bands''    is   mentioned   in   an 
inventorydrawn  up  at  Avignon  in  1314.  Moroni,  Dix.,  Ixxxi,  46. 
"This  is  taken  from  the  Did.  dit  Mobilicr,  iv,  402. 
"This  and  Figure  20  are  reproduced  from  Muntz's  monograph. 
"Vol.  viii,  p.  43. 


Sherborne  missal,  which  belongs  to  the 
last  years  of  the  14th  century  or  the  earliest 
of  the  15th. 

The  tiara  or  rcgniitn  is,  strictly  speaking, 
not   an  ecclesiastical   ornament,   but   the 
papal  crown."    Innocent  III  called  atten- 
tion to  this,  saying  that  the  tiara  was  the 
badge  of  his  temporal  as  the  mitre  of  his 
spiritual  power '\    It  would  then  naturally 
be  thought  that  this  orna- 
ment would  be  peculiar  to 
the  pope :  this,  however,  is 
not  the  case.     One  other 
prelate,  the  archbishop  of 
Benevento,   wore     it     for 
centuries;'"    he    and   an- 
other,   the    patriarch     of 
Lisbon,  to  this  day  place 
it  over  their  arms. 

Till  the  end  of  the  i6th 
or  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Benevento 
wore  a  head-dress  which 
was  locally  and  popularly 
known  as  the  camaiiro. 
Originally  this  was  conical, 
and  a  12th-century  repre- 
sentation of  it  on  the 
bronze  gate  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Benevento  is  here 
reproduced  [FIGURE  20]. 
Later  it  assumed  the  form 
of  the  papal  tiara  :  in  the 
decrees  of  a  provincial 
council  held  in  the  second 
half  of  the  14th  century 
mention  is  made  of  a 
ig  "  regno    pontificale   detto 

dal  vulgo  camauro "." 
This  ornament  appears  lo  have  been  quite  as 
magnificent  as  the  tiara  of  the  popes.  Cardinal 
"At  the  pope's  coronation  the  tiara  is  imposed  by  the  senior 
cardinal-deacon,  the  prior  of  the  de.icons,  with  the  words: 
"  Accipe  tiaram  tribus  coronis  ornatam  ut  scias  te  esse  patrera 
principum  et  regum,  rectorem  orbis,  et  in  terra 
vicirium  S.Uvatoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi". 

'5"Romanus  Pontifex  in  signum  imperii 
utitur  regno  et  in  signum  pontificii  utitur 
mitra  "  (Serm.  de  S.  Silvestro  in  Migne, 
F.  L.,  ccxvij,  481).  In  another  place  he  says: 
"In  signum  spiritualium  contulit  mitram,  in 
signum  temporalium  dedit  mihi  coronam, 
mitram  quoque  pro  sacerdotio,  coronam  pro 
regno"  (Scnno  iii  in  consccrationc  poiilificis, 
Migne,  P.  L..  ccxvij,  665). 

1"  A  claim  has  also  been  made  for  Ravenna. 
Moroni  says  (Diz.,  s.v.  Ravenna):  "  L'impera- 
toreValentiniano  III  concesseagli  arcivescovi 
[di  Ravenna]  amplissimi  privilegi  che  Baronio        figure  20 
pone  in  dubbio".   As  these  privileges  included 
"I'uso  del  camauro  ornato  di  due  corone  ",  no  sane  critic  will 
wonder  at  the  distinguished  Oratorian  having  thrown  a  doubt 
on  their  authenticity. 

"Sarnelli,  Mcmoric  Cronolo^ichc  dci   vescovi  c<i   arcivescovi 
d.llaSaiUi  CliiJs.i  di  Bcncvciih,  p.  127  ;  Napoli,  1691. 
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Borgia  in  his"Memone  Storiche  di  Benvento"'* 
quotes  an  item  from  an  inventory  of  the 
cathedral  possessions  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century — a  camauro  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones.'^  Latterly  at  any  rate  the  tiara  of 
the  archbishops  of  Benevento  differed  from  that  of 
the  pope  in  having  only  one  crown  :  according  to 
Moroni,-"  Paul  II  (1464-1471)  expressly  forbade 
them  to  ornament  if  with  a  second.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  when  the  archbishops  abandoned 
their  tiara.  Sarnelli  says"'  that  they  certainly  used 
it  till  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  Ughelli,  writing 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  mentions 
that  they  ensigned  their  arms  with  a  tiara-';  this, 
I  believe,  they  still  do,  the  tiara  having  one  crown. 
The  patriarch  of  Lisbon  also  ensigns  his  shield 
with  a  tiara,  which,  unless  my  memory  is  at  fault, 
has  three  crowns.  Why  he  does  so,  I  am  unable 
to  say ;  but  since  the  foundation  of  the  patriarchate, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  cenlury,^^so  many  and 

'8  Published  in  Rome,  17GJ-1769. 

^'■'Iii    primis    camauiiim    uuum    tic     perils    cum    Lipidibiis 
preriosis,  Vol.  ii,  p.  272. 
"" Diz.,  s.v.  Ciiiuiiiiio. 
21  Loc.  cit. 
^-  Italia  Siiiiu  (ist  cdn.),  viij,  g. 


SO  great  have  been  the  privileges  heaped  upon  or 
assumed  by  the  patriarch  and  his  chapter  that  if 
this  prelate  had  worn  a  tiara  in  all  respects  like  the 
pope's,  with  or  without  permission,  there  would 
not  have  been  much  reason  for  wonderment. 

Finally,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
occasionally  a  mitre  is  seen  of  a  shape  which,  but 
for  the  addition  of  the  lappets,  is  practically  in- 
distinguishable from  the  earliest  form  of  the  tiara, 
that  on  the  coins  of  Sergius  III.  Mr.  Demay, 
the  French  archivist,  reproduces  two  seals  on 
which  such  a  mitre  is  found ;  one  of  these  being 
the  13th-century  seal  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Aubyn  at 
Angers,  and  the  other  the  14th  century  seal  of  the 
City  of  Metz.-'  The  former  shows  S.  Aubyn 
seated,  and  the  latter  S.  Clement  of  Metz  and 
S.Steplien  standing,  S.Clement  holding  a  chained 
dragon;  both  bishops  are  in  vestments  and  wear 
a  mitre  of  the  kind  mentioned. 

'■•In  regard  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  tlic  city  was  divided 
into  two  parts  :  there  was  an  archbishop  of  East  Lisbon,  a 
patriarch  of  West  Lisbon,  the  latter  having  for  his  cathedral  the 
cliapel  royal  adjoining  the  palace  of  the  Necessidades.  This 
arrangement  did  not  last  for  long  :  the  archbishopric  was  merged 
into  the  patriarchate. 

'■^  Demay,  Lc  Costume  an  moycii  age  d'ajtrcs  Ics  secant,  Paris, 
iSSo,  figures  4S3  (p.  406)  and  491  (p.  414), 
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THE  SAN  MARTIXO  CRUCIFIX 

jVERVONE  knows  Sassetta's  very 
charming  Adoration  of  fhe  Magi,  the 
chief  treasure  of  the  Conte  Chigi- 
Saracini's  collection  in  Siena,  where 
I  the  master's  little  triptych  also  is 
almost  as  well  known.  But  three  fragments  in 
the  same  collection  have  only  recently  been  re- 
stored to  his  authorship.  One  of  these,  S.  Martin 
Dividing  his  Cloak  [Plate  V],  was  first  claimed  for 
Sassetta  and  illustrated  in  reproduction  by  Mr. 
Mason  Perkins  \  who,  however,  believed  that  it  was 
a  predella  panel  and  a  late  work  of  the  master. 
The  other  two,  the  half-figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
S.  John  [Plate  V]  were  included  by  Mr.  Beren- 
son  in  his  list  of  Sassetta's  works  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  book  "  The  Central  Italian  Painters 
of  the  Renaissance ".  The  S.  Martin  is  much 
spoilt  by  the  flaking  off  of  the  pigment,  but  the 
Virgin  and  the  S.  JohnzxQ  in  a  sound  state  of 
preservation,  only  somewhat  blackened  and 
obscured.  They  have  been  joined  together,  but 
are  still  enclosed  on  their  three  other  sides  by  the 
original  finely  carved  and  decorated  frame.  In 
this  reproduction  the  panels  are  again  placed  apart, 
as  1  shall  show  that  they  originally  were.  The 
S.  Martin  measures  circa  31.5  x  35  cm.,  and  The 

'Translated  for  the  author  from  the  Italian. 
'^Rasscgna  d'Aiic;  1907,  p.  46. 


Virgin  and  the  S.  John  circa  68x1.16  including 
the  frame. 

But  what  makes  these  three  fraginents  so  im- 
portant is  that  they  are  three  of  the  ends  of  the 
great  crucifix,  now  irrevocably  lost,  which  was 
painted  by  Sassetta  for  the  church  of  San  Martino, 
as  recorded  by  many  Sienese  historians  includ- 
ing Tizio,-  the  guide  of  1625,'  Delia  Valle  and 
Romagnoli,  several  of  whom  report  a  signature 
and  the  date,  1433. 

Delia  Valle  describes  the  crucifix  ;  a  gigantic 
figure  on  a  gold  ground,  with  expressive 
countenance,  the  treatment  of  the  nude  showing 
some  attempt  at  development  but  still  preserving 
much  of  the  traditional  dryness.  He  also  mentions 
the  fratne  decorated  with  modelling  and  mosaic, 
the  customary  skull,  very  well  expressed,  and  a 
figure  of  S.  Martin  on  horseback  dividing  his 
cloak  with  a  beggar.* 

Romagnoli  relates  the  final  sad  fate  of  the 
crucifix,  of  which  he  was  a  witness."^     In  1820  the 

-Sicni,  Bibl.Com.,S/.iJ/s)»//(;rf/  Tiiii  Hibtoiianiiii  Sencnsiiim, 
t.  IV,  c.  229. 

^  Siena,  Bibl.  Com.,  Cod.  E.  \  i.  20,  c.  44. 

■•.  .  .  il  campo  e  d'oro,  la  tigura  gigantesca,  e  la  cornice 
figurata  a  musaico.  Nel  volto  del  Kedcnlore  yi  e  dell'  es_- 
pressi  ine,e  il  imdo  comincia  essere  ricercato  all'  ingrosso,  pero 
vi  e  del  secco  assai.  Da  piedi  vi  e  un  tcschio  ben  espresso  con 
S.  Martino  a  cavallo  che  divide  il  manto  col  povereWo.—Lettcrc 
Saiicsi,  III,  p.  44. 

5  Siena,  Bibl.  Com.,  Biografia  Cronologica  etc.  Vol.  IV, 
c.  421  and  430, 
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Sassetta  between  1423  and  1433 


parroco,  Bianciardi,  broke  it  up  in  order  to  make 
doors  of  the  wood,  and  a  few  fragments  found 
shelter  in  the  Casa  Saracini,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  remain  to  this  day. 

THE    ART    OF    SASSETTA 

With  the  three  works  thus  rediscovered  and 
attested  by  documentary  evidence,  and  especially 
with  the  fragments  of  the  ancona  of  the  Arte 
della  Lana  dating  from  1423  to  1426,  we  reach 
almost  the  beginning  of  Sassetta's  activity.  He 
was  born  in  1392,  but  he  is  not  named  in 
any  document  before  1427.  Moreover,  among 
the  pictures  hitherto  known  for  certain  as  his, 
none  show  conclusive  signs  of  being  earlier  than 
this  ancona,  with,  as  I  believe,  one  exception, 
the  little  picture  at  Basciano."  Here  the  Virgin 
is  more  timid  than  is  his  wont,  her  eyes  are  more 
downcast,  the  nude  of  the  Infant  is  very  im- 
perfect, he  is  more  stiffly  posed,  he  wears  a  fixed 
stare,  and  his  hair  is  arranged  in  tight  formal 
curls  ;  indeed,  the  whole  group  reveals  more 
plainly  derivation  from  the  painter's  master,  who, 
to  my  mind,  is  Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fei.' 

If  we  now  review  Sassetta's  other  works, 
bearing  in  mind  this  early  group  in  which  we 
shall  naturally  include  the  beautiful  painting  of 
the  CoJlegiata  di  Asciano,  certain  differences  in 
the  forms  will  be  very  clearly  apparent.  For 
instance,  the  long,  attached  lobe  of  the  ear  in  the 
Virgin  at  Basciano  becomes  more  rounded  in  the 
little  Saracini  triptych  ;  the  human  forms  of  the 
Cortona  polyptych  are  more  plastic  and  more 
correct  than  in  the  Asciano  picture  ;  and  in  the 
polyptych  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  the  hands  are 
more  emaciated  and  the  faces  sharper  than 
anywhere  else. 

By  means  of  these  and  other  differences  it  is 
possible  to  form  an  approximately  chronological 
series  of  Sassetta's  works,  in  which  Basciano  may 
serve  to  mark  his  incipience,  Cortona  his  growth, 
and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  his  maturity.  But  these 
differences  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  different 
manners,  so  that  Sassetta  remains  fairly  equal  to 
himself  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
activity.  He  is  therefore  always  quite  easy  to 
identify  in  spite  of  a  fair  number  of  Sienese 
imitators,  and  students  who  wish  to  learn  to 
recognize  him  should  be  able  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
which  have  already  occurred,  such  as  confusing 
him  with  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  as  was  the  case  with 

*  The  picture  is  reproduced  by  Mr.  Mason  Perkins  in  the 
Rassfgiui  d'Aitf,  1904,  p,  157.  As  to  the  tine  polyptych  at 
Asciano,  I  could  not  maintain  so  confidently  that  it  is  a  work 
earlier  than  the  ancona  of  the  Arte  dtlla  Lana,  but  if  it  is  later, 
it  can  only  be  slightly  later. 

'  For  affinity  in  conception  between  the  two  artists,  Paolo 
di  Giovanni  Fei's  Kativity  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Galleria  di 
Siena  should  be  compared  with  Sassetta's  Xalivity  at  Asciano  ; 
and  for  affinity  in  form  some  little  panels  by  Fei  of  the  legend 
of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  Museo  dell'  Opera  of  the  Duomo  in 
Siena,  with  Sassetta's  predella  panel  in  the  Bowes  Museum. 


the  two  fragments  of  the  Galleria  Doria  in  Rome  ;' 
with  Sano  di  Pietro,  to  whom  a  large  part  of  his 
works  have  been  hitherto  assigned;  with  Pietro 
di  Giovanni,  to  whom,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
pictures  now  passing  under  Sassetta's  name  will, 
perhaps,  have  to  be  restored  ;'  or,  finally,  with  the 
supposed  Pellegrino  di  Mariano.'"  Sassetta  used 
certain  colours  which  were  discontinued  by  his 
pupils,  for  instance,  a  delicate  clouded  pink,  a 
velvety  blue,  and  a  very  intense  green.  His  slender 
bodies  bear  elongated  cylindrical  necks  and  some- 
what over -developed  skulls  with  small,  rather 
pinched,  features.  His  "silhouettes"  are  rather 
rigid,  especially  about  the  high  square  shoulders, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Virgin  and  the  S.  Margaret 
of  the  Cortona  polyptych,  contrasting  with  the 
flexible  Gothic  drapery  about  them.  His  painted 
decoration  is  always  very  rich.  He  begins  attract- 
ing the  eye  by  his  frames,  which  besides  being 
gilded  are  often  painted  in  bands  of  many-coloured 
precious  stones  as  at  Basciano  and  Chiusdino,  and 
sometimes  also  highly  decorated  with  intaglio  work, 
as  in  the  Saracini  crucifix.  He  displays  his  fabrics 
with  more  breadth  and  profusion  even  than  the 
Sienese  trecentisti,  though  they  were  by  no  means 
sparing  in  those  effects  which,  indeed,  differentiate 
them  from  their  Florentine  contemporaries.  He 
spreads  oriental  carpets  everywhere,  sometimes 
chequered  with  simple  lozenges,  but  more  often 
powdered  with  confronted  beasts  in  cantonments, 
and  always  in  polychrome.  There  is  the  same 
richness  and  variety  in  his  gariuenls  whether  they 
adorn  the  Virgin  and  the  angels  or  clothe  some 
youthful  lordling.  There  are  long  cloaks  lined  with 
ermine,  short  mantles  bordered  with  other  furs  and 
fastened  at  the  waist  with  golden  girdles,  figured 
tunics  with  wide  bands  of  fur  at  the  elbows.  Yet 
among  all  this  magnificence  there  is  no  vainglory 
and  no  posturing.  Sassetta's  is  a  world  of  distin- 
guished and  modest  personages,  who  even  when 
they  are  performing  great  actions,  perform  them 
with  all  the  naturalness  of  their  daily  life.  With 
measured  gestures,  as  respectful  of  themselves  as  of 
each  other,  they  express  to  the  eye  more  than 
corporeal  beauty,  the  beauty  of  virtue.  Yet 
with  this  elevation  of  character  we  lind  little 
touches  of  humanity  in  them  even  when  they 
belong  to  the  superhuman  world  of  legend.  In 
the  centre-piece  of  the  Saracini  triptych  the  Infant 
is  on  the  point  of  slipping  out  of  the  Virgin's 
hands,  in  his  eagerness  for  some  object  at  which 

^  Toesca  was  the  first  to  correct  the  old  attribution,  sec 
L'Aiie,  1Q07,  pp.  307,  &c. 

'  Particularly,  in  view  of  the  important  banner,  signed  and 
dated  bv  Pietro  di  Giovanni,  in  the  Musee  Andr£  in  P.iris, 
which  M.  Bert.iux  is  about  to  publish  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
museum  which  he  is  preparing. 

10 1  5av  "  supposed  ",  because  I  cannot  accept  with  confidence 
the  individuality  of  t'ellegrino  whose  only  certain  picture — 
certain  because  it  was  signed — was  lost  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
Toscanelli  Collection,  and  whose  poor  miniatures  have  linle 
correspondence  with  the  pictures  usually  attributed  to  him. 
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his  mother  is  also  looking ;  in  the  Bowes 
predella  panel  a  religious  in  the  background  flies 
into  a  chapel  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  miracle  ; 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  predella  at  Chiusdino  the 
Patrician  Giovanni  turns  round  complacently  to 
admire  the  procession  just  as  he  enters  the  atrium 
of  the  newly  built  basilica  side  by  side  with  the 
Pope  ;  and  in  the  centre-piece,  while  one  of  the 
angels  beside  the  Virgin's  throne  is  smiling  at  the 
spectators,  the  other  is  busy  making  snow-balls. 

Sassetta's  lively  imagination  inspires  him  to 
invent  new  and  very  expressive  touches,  such  as  the 
Virgin's  eyes  covered  with  her  mantle  in  the 
crucifix  of  S.  Martin  [Plate  V,  s]  ;  or  new  and 
kindly  incidents,  not  recounted  in  the  legends,  such 
as  the  Patrician  Giovanni  chatting  pleasantly  with 
the  stone-cutters  when  he  goes  to  inspect  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  church  in  its  early  stages— character- 
istic evidences  of  Sassetta's  poetic  feeling  and  just 
observation.  In  short,  the  personages  of  the 
master's  drama  are  everywhere  ennobled  as  they 
pass  through  his  own  charming  and  candid  mind, 
while  he  draws  them  with  shrewd  truth  in  the 
lineaments  of  the  actual  life  about  him.  He  shows 
the  same  vivid  creative  faculty  in  every  field  of 
reality,  representing,  with  all  the  love  of  Pisanello" 
if  not  with  quite  his  precision,  dogs  gnawing 
bones,  rearing  horses,  rabbits  squatting  on  their 
haunches,  birds  according  to  their  peculiar  flight. 

"  See  particul.irly  the  Conte  Chigi-Saracini's  Adoralioii  of  the 
Maui;  the  Countess  of  Crewe's  Jotinuy  of  the  Magi  identified 
by  Mr.  Roger  Fry  ;  and  the  two  Temptations  ofS.  A  nthony  of  the 
Piatt  and  the  Ourousoff  Collections.  Again,  as  Mr.  Fry  has 
noticed,  the  devout  Magi  in  Lady  Crewe's  little  panel  take 
with  them  their  pet  animals  to  distract  them  on  their  long 
pilgrimage. 


He  is  equally  observant  of  the  gentle  ambience  of 
Nature,  the  clear  light  of  dawn  and  the  fading  glow 
of  evening,  as  of  her  austere  features,  scarring 
his  landscape  now  and  again  with  the  dried  bed  of 
a  torrent  and  stiff  trees  with  bare  branches.  Then 
he  registers  the  works  of  man  in  all  their  details 
and  accessories  with  the  same  care  and  fidelity — 
exteriors,  such  as  the  church  and  the  papal  palace 
in  the  Chiusdino  predella — and  interiors,  such  as 
S.  Thomas's  study  and  the  chapel  of  the  miracle 
in  the  predella  of  the  Arte  della  Lana. 

The  beauty  of  colour,  the  delicacy  of  modelling, 
the  sumptuousness  of  drapery,  the  naturalism  of 
the  animal  forms,  the  landscape,  the  atmosphere, 
the  tendency  to  a  realistic  and  detailed  representa- 
tion almost  approaching  gcnve  painting — all  these 
qualities — which  as  we  have  seen  are  characteristic 
of  the  art  of  Sassetta,  are  they  not  also  confessedly 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  art  of  Central 
Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  Quattrocento,  which 
we  call  international  ?  We  must  then  place  this 
charming  Sienese  painter  beside  the  ever  increasing 
band  of  painters  belonging  to  that  period,  and 
especially  beside  Masolino,  his  neighbour  and  con- 
temporary. The  quality  of  their  genius  must  have 
been  very  similar,  as  would  appear  even  more 
plainly  if  M.asolino  had  not  been  transformed,  to 
the  great  improvement  of  his  art,  by  the  power  of 
his  master  Masaccio.  Masolino  therefore  became 
a  very  much  more  powerful  artist  than  Sassetta 
and  so  attained  greater  fame.  Sassetta,  indeed, 
worked  only  for  Siena  or  minor  cities  of  Umbria, 
he  executed  no  important  series  of  frescoes ;  only 
a  stnall  and  scattered  portion  of  his  works  remain, 
and  he  has  thus  been  almost  forgotten. 


EARLY   FURNITURE— XI 
BY  AYMER  VALLANCE 

COFFERS  {continued) 

'HE  coffer  [Plate,  A  and  b]  which 
stands  in  the  east  walk  of  the  quire 
ambulatory  of  Romsey  Abbey 
Church,   Hampshire,    was    given    by 

Mr.  C.  H.  Sloane  Stanley,  and  appears 

to  be  French  work  of  the  early  i6th  century.  It 
has  sustained  some  repairs,  but  is  in  the  main 
authentic.  The  front  is  sculptured  all  over  in  the 
solid  board  with  intricate  flamboyant  tracery 
ornament,  forming  an  arcade  of  three  bays  on 
either  hand  of  the  middle  portion.  The  lock  is 
ancient,  with  the  characteristic  rudely  modelled 
figure  over  the  keyhole.  Below,  ensigned  with  a 
coronet,  is  a  carved  shield,  charged  with  chevrons 
and  supported  underneath  on  the  head  of  an  angel. 
The  front  piece  of  the  coffer  is  dovetailed  into  the 
ends,  which  are  sculptured  to  correspond,  but,  the 
pattern  not  joining  up  quite  accurately,  m  ly  have 


undergone  some  patching  or  alteration  in  the  past. 
The  pinnacled  buttresses  at  the  ends  form  a  hand- 
some feature  of  the  composition.  The  base,  or 
plinth,  on  which  the  whole  is  mounted  does  not 
seem  to  be  original,  The  coffer  is  6ft.  loiins. 
long,  by  3ft.  lin.  high,  by  aft.  6ins.  deep. 

The  coffer  [Plate,  c]  in  the  museum  at 
Moulins,  France,  has  a  front  carved  in  low  relief 
in  the  solid  board,  dovetailed  to  the  ends.  The 
subjects  of  the  figures  from  left  to  right  are 
(i)  S.  Catherine,  (2)  S.  John  Baptist,  (3,  4  and  5) 
one  group  of  the  Annunciation  with  a  lily  pot  in 
the  middle  compartment,  (6)  S.Peter  and  (7)8.  Paul. 
The  ends  are  entirely  occupied  with  one  subject 
each.  That  at  the  left  is  the  conversion  of 
S.  Hubert  (or  Eustace)  ;  that  at  the  right  (shown 
in  the  illustration)  is  not  so  certainly  identifiable. 
The  greater  part  of  the  composition  is  occupied  by 
a    tower,   above    the    battlements   of   which   are 
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depicted  an  angel,  a  man,  and  lions — perhaps 
S.  Eustace  exposed  to  lions,  or  else  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den.  The  lock-plate  is  original,  and  the 
whole    is  in  an  untouched  condition,  except  that 


it  has  been  mounted  on  a  new  stand  and  fitted 
with  a  new  lid.  The  body  of  the  coffer  is  6ft.  long 
by  2ft.  8^ins.  high.  The  date  of  this  example  is 
about  1500  to  1520. 


A  DANGEROUS  ARCH^OLOGICAL  METHOD— I 
BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 

'NDER  this  heading  I  propose  to 
Miscuss  two  recent  writings  dealing 
Owith  three  renowned  works  of  art. 
both  the  same  method  is  applied. 
_)Both  seek  to  dispute  and  disprove  the 
accepted  dates  of  those  three  works  of  art.  Both, 
as  1  hope  to  show,  arrive  at  wrong  conclusions 
because  they  rely  upon  a  mistaken  method.  The 
first  is  by  Monsieur  A.  Marignan  ; '  in  the  part  of 
it  with  which  I  am  concerned,  it  attempts  to  show 
that  the  splendid  Golden  Altar  of  S.  Ambrose  at 
Milan  is  not  of  the  9th  but  of  the  12th  century. 
The  second  is  a  monograph  by  Professor  Albert 
S.  Cook  of  Yale  University,  entitled  "  The  Date  of 
the  Ruthwell  and  Bewcastle  Crosses",^  in  which 
he  sets  out  to  prove  that  date  to  be  not  the  7th  but 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  I  propose  to 
uphold  the  earlier  dating  in  both  cases. 

The  learned  gentlemen,  whom  I  am  thus  setting 
forth  respectfully  to  oppose,  in  both  cases  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  general  effect  and  style  of  the 
works  with  which  they  are  dealing  and  proceed  by 
pulling  them  to  pieces  and  comparing  them  detail 
by  detail  with  selected  details  from  all  manner  of 
works  of  art  of  the  period  down  to  which  they 
intend  to  bring  their  victims.  \i\s  prima  facie  -a 
dangerous  method  because,  once  a  student  is  keen 
on  the  hunt,  it  is  easy  to  find  detail  analogies  here 
and  there  for  any  small  feature.  There  is,  for 
example,  costume,  which  again  can  be  divided  up 
into  boots,  cloaks,  haloes,  and  what-not,  and  these, 
in  the  case  of  much  worn  and  battered  representa- 
tions of  figures,  can  be  very  much  what  you  please 
to  make  of  them. 

Where  a  writer  cites,  as  in  both  these  cases,  a 
large  multitude  of  details  one  by  one,  it  is, of  course, 
impossible,  in  a  journal  like  this,  to  follow  him 
line  by  line  and  parallel  by  parallel.  It  will  there- 
fore be  the  simplest  plan  in  each  case  to  take  the 
conclusion  arrived  at,  adopt  it  for  the  moment, 
and  then  see  how  it  works. 

To  begin  with  Monsieur  Marignan  and  the 
Paliotto  di  Sant  Ambrogio  at  Milan:  if  his  con- 
clusion be  correct,  this  work,  notwithstanding  the 
inscription  on  it  and  the  long  tradition  behind  it, 
was  made  in  the  12th  century  and  not  at  any  other 
date.  Let  us,  therefore,  place  it  beside  a  similar 
work,  the  date  of  which  is  indisputable,  and  see 

^Eludes   sill-   VHistoiic   dc   I' Ail  Ualicn    du   .\i'-xiii'    slalc. 
Strassburg  :  Heitz  &  Miindel.     1911. 
2  Yale  University  Press,  igi2. 


how  the  two  look  together.  Fortunately,  this  can 
easily  be  done,  because  in  the  cathedral  of  Citta  di 
Castello  there  is  a  silver  repouss6  altar  frontal 
[Plate  I,  a],  on  a  smaller  scale  indeed,  but  alto- 
gether similar  in  general  arrangement  to  the  front  of 
the  Golden  Altarat  Milan  [Plate  II, b].  Both  have 
a  Majestas  in  a  mandorla  in  the  centre,  and  both 
are  flanked  by  incidents  from  the  Gospel  story  in 
square  designs.  The  Citta  di  Castello  frontal  was 
presented  to  the  Cathedral  by  Pope  Celestin  1 1  in 

1143- 

It  is  therefore  work  by  an  Italian  goldsmith, 
made,  at  any  rate,  within  fifty  years  of  Monsieur 
Marignan's  date  for  the  Milan  frontal.  A  glance 
suffices  to  show  the  vast  difference  of  style 
separating  the  two,  Moreover,  both  have  in 
common  an  Annunciation,  a  Child  in  the  Manger, 
a  Presentation,  and  a  Crucifixion,  which  can  be 
compared  each  to  each,  and  both  have  architectural 
features  in  the  background.  I  think  anyone 
bringing  a  fresh  eye  to  the  comparison  and  not 
biassed  by  any  parti  pris,  will  feel  assured  that 
whatever  may  be  the  date  of  either  it  cannot 
likewise  be  the  date  of  the  other.  The  two  will 
not  stand  together.  If  one  is  12th  century,  the 
other  is  not  12th  century.  Even  if  you  pick  out  a 
boot  from  one  and  find  it  similar  in  form  to  a  boot 
on  the  other,  neither  that  nor  any  number  of  the 
like  similarities  can  possibly  over-ride  the  funda- 
mental divergence  in  style  sundering  the  two  by  a 
visible  gulf  centuries  wide. 

Now  let  us  adopt  another  test  and  place  beside 
the  photograph  of  the  Milan  frontal  a  photograph 
of  as  similar  a  piece  of  goldsmith's  work  as  we  can 
find  of  a  date  approximating  to  that  traditionally 
ascribed  to  it— the  9th  century.  The  best  parallel 
I  can  easily  lay  hands  on  is  the  binding  of  the  S. 
Emmeran  Gospels  at  Munich,  a  piece  of  work 
attributed  to  the  loth  century,  though,  perhaps,  in 
its  repousse  parts,  earlier  [Plate  II,  c].  Here 
again  we  have  a  central  Majest.is  and  around  it  the 
four  Evangelists  and  four  figure  subjects,  which 
admit  of  many  detailed  comparisons.  For  us  it  will 
suffice  to  note  in  a  general  way  the  identity  of  style, 
and  the  similarity  in  architectural  detail  ;  whilst,  if 
we  are  to  compare  two  closely  corresponding 
features,  nothing  could  better  serve  our  purpose 
than  the  two  central  panels,  which  proclaim  the 
very  same  ideal  and  are  linked  together  by  the 
peculiar  eight-rayed  stars  which  could  not  more 
exactly  match  each  other,  regard  being  had  to  the 
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absence  of  stones  in  the  one  case  and  their  presence 
in  the  other. 

In  face  of  these  two  broadly  conclusive 
comparisons  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  our 
author  into  the  maze  of  detail  wherein  we  might 
lose  our  way,  as  I  think  he  has  lost  his.  Unity  of 
style  being  once  established,  all  manner  of  detailed 
comparisons  may  be  serviceable  in  a  high  degree, 
but  no  piling  up  of  such  coincidences  can  bring 
together  what  a  broad  division  of  style  for  ever 
divides. 

In  order  not  to  confuse  together  a  number  of 
unrelated  illustrations,  I  shall  reserve  for  a  follow- 
ing article  the  consideration  of  the  two  Anglian 
Crosses  not  long  ago  discussed  in  these  columns  ; 
and  this  the  more  readily  because  there  remains  a 
feature  of  the  Milan  altar  which  throws  a  new  and 
surprising  light  upon  another  famous  work  of  art. 
I  refer  to  the  enamelled  decorations.  These  have 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  various  places 
have  been  proposed  as  the  home  of  the  work- 
shop that  produced  them.  In  my  opinion  they 
are  Lombard  work,  not  improbably  made  in  Milan 
itself  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  very 
Wolvinus^  (=  Wolf  wine,  A.S.)  whose  name  is 
upon  the  Altar  as  its  maker. 

Lombard  enamel  does  not  figure  in  the  histories 
of  art,  and  yet  Lombardy  may  have  been  an  impor- 
tant centre  of  enamelling  at  an  early  period.  The 
earliest  datable  fragment 
of  enamelled  gold,  not 
Roman,  is  the  little  square 
plaque  with  a  bird  on  it 
which  was  found  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Lombard 
chief  Gisulf  {oh.  6ii)  at 
Cividale  [Figure  i].  It 
is  framed  in  the  beaded 
gold  border,  thencefor- 
ward so  common.  With 
this  we  can  associate  the 
FIGURE  I  gold  pendant    from    the 

Evans  collection,  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  which  was  found  at  Risano,  Dalmatia 
[see  The  Biirliiigfon  Magazine,  Vol.  xxi,  Plate 
facing  p.  264].  Risano  was  wiped  out  by  Slavs 
and  Avars  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century,  so  that 
this  little  object  was  probably  of  about  the  same 
date  as  Gisulf's,  and  work  of  the  same  school. 
Next  comes  the  well-known  Castellani  brooch  in 
the  British  Museum  [Figure  2,  ilctail],  often 
claimed  as  English,  but  which  Mr.  Dalton  has 
shown  good  reasons  for  assigning  to  some 
Lombard  craftsman.  If  he  had  chanced  to 
compare   the  elongated  wedge-shaped    face  with 

=  The  name  comes  to  the  front  more  than  once  in  the  Qlh 
century.  The  following  note  was  made  by  me  from  some 
unnoted  source  :  "  VolHnus,  a  bishop,  was  present  at  a  council 
at  Thionville  in  835  {the  very  birth  year  of  the  Golden  Altar  as 
generally  stated),  Another  or  the  same  Volfinus  was  Bishop  of 
Die  about  the  same  time  ". 


those  on  the  altar  of  Ratchis  [Figure  3,  detail] 
and  other  8th-century  sculptured  stones  of  Cividale, 
he  would  have  found  for  his  acute  hypothesis  a 
strong  confirmation,  alone  almost  enough  to  raise 
it  to  certainty. 

Whether  a 
Western,  possibly 
North  Italian, 
origin  may  be 
claimed  for  the 
enamelled  cross 
from  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum  at 
Rome  is  a  good 
deal  more  proble- 
matical. One  of 
the  subjects  de- 
picted on  it  is  the 
Baptism  of  Christ, 
erein  he  is 
depicted  as  a  child,  while  John  the  Baptist  is 
a  bearded  man  old  enough  to  be  his  father 
[Figure  4].  This  unsynoptical  treatment  is 
likewise  found  on  a  5th-century  sarcophagus 
from  Aries  and  on  a  5th-century  ivory  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  is  certainly  not  Byzantine 


If  the  baptism  thus  treated  is,  as  seems  possible, 
a  Western  fashion,  the  Roman  Cross  can  no 
longer  be  claimed  as  an  early  example  of  Byzantine 
enamel,  and  with  it  I  think  the  Beresford  Hope 
Cross  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  must 
always  be  grouped.     Leaving,  however,  these  last 
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two  doubtful  works  out  of  the  question,  we  are  on 
solider  ground  in  claiming  a  probably  Lombard 
origin  for  the  little  decorative  roundels  [Figure  5] 
on  the  sloping  roof  of  an  8th-century  reliquary 
at  Cividale.  They  are  mounted  in  raised  metal 
settings,  a  good  deal  larger  in  circumference 
than  the  enamels,  and  the  intervening  space  is 
occupied  by  a  grooved  frame  of  metal ;  in  fact, 
they  resemble  the  grooved-mounted  stones  which, 
as   far  as   I    have   been    able   to   discover,  are   a 

characteristic  of 
7th  and  perhaps 
early  8th-century 
goldsmiths' 
w  o  r  k,  whether 
Lombard,  Mero- 
vingian, Bur- 
gun  d  i  a  n,     or 

V  i  s  i  go  t  h  i  c  . 
Marked  charac- 
teristics of  these 
little  enamels  are 
the  opaque  white 
ground  and  the 
solid  red  and 
green  colours 
associated  with 
it.  The  same 
opaque  white 
and  heavy 
colouring,  and 
the  same  rather 
crude  but  still 
very  decorative 
design  charac- 
t  e  r  i  z  e  the 
enamels[FiGrKE 
6]  fastened  on  to 
the  Reliquary  of 
Bishop  Altheus 
(780-799)  in  the 
Cathedral  Trea- 
sury     at      Sion, 

V  a  1  a  i  s.  The 
reliquary  has  evidently  been  tampered  with  at 
different  times,  but  the  enamels  were  probably 
part  of  its  original  decoration  and,  like  the  rest  of 
the  work,  made  in  Lombardy. 

The  enamels  on  the  golden  altar  at  Milan  are 
marked  by  the  same  characteristic  colouring. 
The  opaque  white  is  still  a  very  prominent  feature 
and  the  rich,  rather  heavy  colours  are  associated 
with  it.  There  are  numerous  strips,  short  and 
long,  of  purely  decorative  design,  which  are  of  a 
style  apart,  being  neither  Byzantine  nor  Rhenish, 
but  properly  at  home  in  Milan.  If  anyone  will  go 
quickly  from  the  Church  of  S.  Ambrose,  through 
the  Simplon  tunnel  to  S,  Maurice  d'Agaune,  and, 
with  the  enamels  of  the  golden  altar  fresh  in  his 
mind,   will   examine   the    splendid    Carlovingian 


golden  ewer,  of  which  photographs  and  a  descrip- 
tion were  published  in  The  BnvUngton  Magazine 
in  August,  79 1 2  [Vol.  xxi,  pp.  258,  etc.],  the 
fact  that  the  enamels  mounted  on  it  and  those 
in    the    altar    came    from   the    same    workshop 


at  about  the  same  date  will  leap  to  his  eyes. 
In  design,  in  colour,  in  feeling,  the  same  spirit 
reigns  over  both.  Needless  to  seek  in  Baghdad, 
or  Persia,  or  Byzantium  for  the  birthplace 
of  this  splendid  ewer.  The  tradition  that 
Charlemagne  himself  presented  it  to  S.  Maurice 
thus  receives  as  much  confirmation  from  the 
enamels  as  from  the  foliated  gold  work,  whilst  the 
propriety  of  assigning  the  form  of  the  jug  to  a 
late  8th  or  early  gth-century  date  is  confirmed  by 
comparing  it  with  the  gold  jug  (No.  4)  in  Vienna 
Museum  from  Nagy  Szent  Miklos. 

Finally,  if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  persuade  a 
student  here  and  there  of  the  Lombard  origin 
of  some  at  least  of  the  foregoing  works,  they  will 
probably  not  hesitate  to  take  with  me  one  step 
more  along  the  same  track  and  will  agree  to 
accept  likewise  as  of  Lombard  workmanship  the 
nth-century  cover  of  the  Gospels  of  Ariberto  da 
Intimiano  [Plate  III],  whose  glory  of  colour  and 


glitter  of  wrought  gold  dazzle  the  beholder  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  and  make  a 
gaudy  impertinence  of  the  rococo  elaboration  and 
mere  costly  display  of  the  Renaissance  and  Liter 
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objects  in  the  same  place.  But  between  this  11th- 
century  treasure  and  the  golden  altar  of  S.Ambrose 
a  clear  two  hundred  years  may  well  have  intervened. 
No    one    could    dream    of    calling    them    even 


approximately  contemporary ;  so  that  here  again 
we  find  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the 
approximate  date  traditionally  assigned  to  the 
work  of  the  otherwise  unknown  Volvinus. 


TWO  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  PORTRAIT  RELIEFS 
BY  M.   KATHLEEN  MARTIN 


N  the  West-Friesch  Museum  at  Hoorn, 
in  Holland,  are  two  small  stone  slabs 
on  which  the  figures  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots  and  Lord  Darnley,  and 
James  I  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  are 
carved  in  bas-relief.  Both  bear  the  date  16 18, 
and  have  attached  to  them  side  slabs  with  lauda- 
tory inscriptions.  They  are  described  in  the 
official  catalogue  as  follows  : — 

Nos.  42,  43.  Two  facing  stones  (consisting  of  five  pieces 
each),  one  representing  Darnley  and  Maria  Stuart,  the 
other  James  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  from  a  house  now 
destroyed,  standing  in  the  corner  between  Tiirfhaven  and 
Nieuwe  Noord  at  Hoorn  (presented  by  Herr  Junkherr  D. 
van  Akerlaken  of  Hoorn). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  the  origin  of 
these  stones.  Tradition  tells  of  an  adherent  of  the  Sluarts 
who  dwelt  in  this  house.  This  is  some  clue,  but  not  enough. 
The  stones  are  well  worth  seeing  on  account  of  the  fine 
workmanship  which  has  come  to  light,  more  especially 
since  the  removal  of  the  thick  coating  of  paint  with  which 
they  were  covered  (and  at  the  same  time  protected). 

The  stones  seem  to  have  been  placed  on  the  house  in  the 
year  1618.  The  year  1567  may  be  the  birth  year  of  the 
founder  of  the  house,  while  the  year  of  the  death,  which 
should  come  on  the  other  side,  has  never  been  filled  in.i 

No  further  information  in  regard  to  these  reliefs 
has  been  discovered  at  Hoorn,  nor  have  the 
authorities  traced  the  portrait  sculptures  to  their 
source.  Yet  it  was  not  difficult  at  a  first  glance  to 
recognize  the  prototype  of  the  figures  of  Mary  and 
Darnley,  nor  to  surmise  that  the  date  1567  had  no 
relation  to  the  founder  of  the  house,  but  merely 
recorded  the  year  of  Darnley's  death.'- 

With  certain  simplification  of  details  the  sculptor 
of  the  Dutch  reliefs  has  made  an  exact  replica 
of  the  portrait  group  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  her  ill-starred  husband,  engraved  by  Renold 
Elstrack  in  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century 
[Plate].  This  print  is  after  no  known  original 
drawing  or  painting,  nor  has  it  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  double  portrait  of  Mary  and  Darnley 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 

'  Ciiliilogns  van  hct  Wcst-Fiicsch  Museum  tc  Hociu,  p.  230 
(translated). 

^Unfortunately  the  thin  slab,  on  which  the  date  1567  appears 
in  the  left-hand  corner,  is  missing  from  the  photographs  kmdly 
sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Vrien  of  Hoorn  ;  it  hts  below  the 
figures  of  Mary  and  Darnley.  It  is  curious  that  at  some 
time  when  the  house  was  repaired  the  side  stones  must 
have  been  transposed,  for  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Brouwer, 
Secretary  to  the  West-Friesch  Museum,  that  they  were  set  up 
in  the  Museum  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  taken 
down  from  the  house,  and  they  are  now  on  the  wrong  sides. 
Consequently  the  date  of  Darnley's  death,  following  on  the 
inscription  to  Mary,  lost  its  significance,  while  the  Greek  letters 
divided  from  their  context  became  conundrums  ;  when  they  are 
rightly  placed  both  inscriptions  run  on  to  the  central  slabs. 


Hard  wick."  It  is  signed  but  undated  and  has 
been  published  together  with  the  companion  print 
of  James  I  and  Anne  of  Denmark  by  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  in  his  "  Early  Engraving  and  Engravers 
in  England  ".  Here  these  prints  are  described  as 
"  hard,  crude  and  rigid,  yet  strikingly  decorative 
pieces",  and  the  author  adds  that  "  they  are  of 
such  rarity  that  for  the  Mary  and  Darnley  £^$0 
had  to  be  paid  (by  the  British  Museum)  at  the 
Dent  sale  twenty  years  ago  ". 

As  has  been  proved  by  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Cust,  Renold  Elstrack,  though  of  Dutch  parentage, 
was  born  and  lived  in  England.  Neither  at  the 
Hague,  nor  in  the  Print  Cabinet  of  the  Rijks 
Museum,  Amsterdam,  nor  in  the  fine  collection  of 
prints  in  the  "Archives"  at  Haarlem  is  there  a 
copy  of  the  Mary  and  Darnley  print,  though  one 
was  sold  in  the  Robinson  sale,  held  at  the  Hague 
in  1867,  for  550  gulden.* 

At  the  outset  it  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  the  relief  of  James  I  and  Anne  of  Denmark 
had  also  been  adapted  from  the  companion  print 
of  these  personages  by  Elstrack,  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  A  further  search  at  the  British  Museum 
soon,  however,  discovered  an  unsigned  print  which 
proved  not  only  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  figures  of 
Jamesand  Anne,  but  also  the  source  from  which  the 
metrical  descriptions  on  the  side  slabs  were  derived 
[Plate]. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  print, 
below  the  word  heptalophos  (seven  -  hilled) 
references  are  given  to  passages  in  the  "  Sibylline 
Oracles  "  where  the  phrase  Pcj/x»;s  (■!rTaX6<j>oio  "  seven- 
hilled  Rome  "  occurs,  the  writer  of  the  verses  being 
evidently  determined  that  there  should  be  no  un- 
certainty as  to  the  meaning  of  his  denunciation  of 
the  "  seven-hilled  Babylon  ". 

The  excellence  of  the  workmanship  in  the  Dutch 
reliefs  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  beautifully 
clear-cut  letters  of  the  inscriptions.  Nevertheless 
the  sculptor  has  reproduced  the  figures  of  the  prints 
with  extraordinary  fidelity,  allowing  himself  prac- 
tically no  deviation  from  the  originals  except  in 
the  matter  of  details  too  elaborate  to  be  satis- 
factorily transferred  to  stone.  In  the  dress  of  Anne 
alone  he  has  ventured   to  add    revers  and    folds 

^Thc  Burliugtou  Magazine,  October,  1506,  "A  lost'  picture 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Henry,  Lord  Darnley". 

*  '■  Collection  de  portraits  de  M.  le  Dr.  R[obinson].  Catalogue 
d'une  collection  importante  de  portraits  Anglais  depuis  Guil- 
laume  le  Conquerant  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  dix  huitierae  siecle, 
Premiere  Partie.     families  Royales  d'Angleterre  ".    1867, 
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for  the  sake  of  artistic  effect,  the  only  other  notice- 
able alteration  being  the  enlarged  proportion  of 
the  cross  to  the  crown  over  the  shield  at  the  side, 
on  the  same  slab. 

This  accentuation  of  the  religious  rather  than 
the  regal  emblem,  together  with  the  verses  of  the 
inscription,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  tenets  of 
the  householder  for  whom  these  sculptures  were 
made.  Rabid  Puritans  and  Presbyterians  never 
had  complete  confidence  in  the  unswerving 
orthodoxy  of  James  I ;  they  therefore  perpetu- 
ally exhorted  him  in  more  or  less  indifferent 
Latin  to  destroy  their  enemies.  We  may  further 
gather  from  the  sculptures  that  this  somewhat 
fanatical  adherent  to  the  reformed  faith  was  also  a 
Scotsman,  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the  Scotch 
ancestry  of  the  King,  otherwise  his  principles 
would  scarcely  have  permitted  him  to  give  so 
much  prominence  to  the  figure  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  "  Babylonish  woman  "  of  John  Knox's 

CELLINI'S    MODEL   FOR    HIS 
BY  THE  BARON  DE  COSSON 

'HEN  I  first  saw  the  terra-cotta  head 
which  I  am  about  to  describe,  it  was 

^attributed   to   Giambologna,   but    I 
mstantly  recognized  it  as  being  the 

'head  of  the  marble  statue  now  in  the 
Museo  Nazionale  at  Florence,  which  was  restored 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  Ganymede,  he  making  the 
head,  arms,  feet  and  an  eagle.  I  noticed,  however, 
that  it  presented  a  slightly  different  outline  and 
expression  from  the  marble  head,  which  I  knew 
well,  but  what  especially  attracted  my  attention  was 
a  dowel  or  projection  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  The 
terra-cotta  was  unquestionably  ancient,  the  differ- 
ence in  character  showed  that  it  was  not  a  copy  of 
the  marble,  and  the  dowel  proved  that  it  was  not 
a  head  broken  off  a  statue  or  bust,  but  a  thing 
complete  in  itself  and  designed  to  fit  on  to  a  statue. 
These  circumstances  led  me  to  suspect  that  it  might 
be  a  model  for  the  marble  head,  and  that  view  has 
only  been  confirmed  by  further  examination  and 
study  of  the  marble  and  the  terra-cotta. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  "Treatise  on  Sculp- 
ture," Cellini  says  that  "he  that  would  make 
a  good  statue  in  marble,  should  begin  liy  making  a 
small  model  about  two  palms  in  height,  to  decide 
the  attitude  and  action  of  the  figure.  He  must 
then  make  another  of  the  size  of  the  work  to  be 
executed  in  marble,  and  this  must  be  much  more 
highly  finished  than  the  small  one."  In  the  first 
chapter,  which  treats  of  statues  in  l^ronze,  we  learn 
what  was  his  method  of  making  a  full-size  model 
for  a  work  in  that  metal,  and  no  doubt  he  followed 
the  same  method  in  preparing  his  models  for 
marble.  He  first  made  a  rough  model  in  clay, 
which,  when  dried  and  baked,  he  covered  with  a 


sermons.  For  the  rest  we  can  only  surmise  that 
he  was  a  commercial  magnate  of  some  standing. 
The  period  of  the  truce  between  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  was  one  of  unprecedented  prosperity 
for  Holland,  and  in  1618  Hoorn  was  a  very  busy 
commercial  and  navigating  place.  We  know  that 
houses  were  provided  for  the  Scotch  "  Con- 
servators"  of  the  "staple"  towns  of  the  woollen 
trade,  in  which  the  merchants  of  the  "  nations  " 
might  be  lodged,  and  that  these  houses  enjoyed 
freedom  from  excise  and  from  having  soldiers 
quartered  on  them,  also  that  at  Middelburg  the 
arms  of  the  King  of  Scotland  had  been  painted 
"with  six  lions"  for  the  Conservator's  house.^ 
It  is  therefore  perhaps  fair  to  presume  that  some 
such  commercial  Conservator  of  Scotch  or  British 
interests  dwelt  in  the  house  on  which  the  portraits 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  Scotch  an- 
cestors had  been  so  loyally  depicted. 

5  John  Davidson,  The  Scollisli  Staj'lc  at  Vccrc,  1909. 
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coat  of  wax  of  rather  less  than  a  finger's  thickness, 
and  on  this  he  worked  until  he  had  obtained  the 
finish  he  required. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his 
"  Life,"  he  relates  what  were  his  works  in  marble. 
First,  he  speaks  of  a  piece  of  marble  sent  to  him  by 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  out  of  which  he  made  a  group 
of  Apollo  and  Hyacinth,  which  he  says  was  still 
unfinished  in  his  workshop.  Then  he  tells  how, 
at  the  request  of  the  Grand  Duke,  he  restored  an 
ancient  Greek  marble  as  Ganymede,  he  making  the 
head,  arms,  feet  and  an  eagle.  Lastly,  out  of  a 
damaged  block  of  Greek  marble  he  made  a  statue 
of  Narcissus. 

The  Ganymede  is  well  known  ;  it  used  to  be  in 
the  Uffizi  at  Horence  and  is  now  in  the  Bargello. 
Of  the  Apollo  ami  Hyacinth  and  the  Narcissus  all 
trace  is  lost.  We,  however,  learn  something  more 
about  them  in  the  inventory  of  goods  remaining 
in  Cellini's  workshop  after  his  death,  and  also  much 
about  the  models  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making.  There  is  a  model  in  wood  for  the  base  of 
the  Perseus,  a  large  plaster  model  of  that  statue,  little 
wax  models  of  Cleopatra  and  Silence,  an  unfinished 
wax  model  of  Neptune  and  others.  Then,  a  marble 
statue  of  Apollo  with  a  statue  (Hyacinth)  at  his 
feet ;  also  a  wax  Narcissus  and  a  Hyacinth  in 
terra-cotta.  This  last  entry  shows  that  Cellini 
sometimes  made  his  final  model  in  terra-cotta, 
for  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  modelliuo  or  small 
model,  not  indeed  as  a  model  at  all,  but  simply  as 
a  Hyacinth  in  terracotta.  Now,  this  terra-cotta 
Hyacinth,  existing  at  the  same  time  as  the  marble, 
is  particularly  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
terra-cotta  Ganymede,  which  was  probably  made 
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to  show  the  Grand  Duke  how  Cellini  meant  to 
restore  the  marble,  the  dowel  at  its  base  being 
made  to  fit  into  the  neck  of  the  antique  portion. 
On  close  examination  this  model  would  appear 
to  have  been  made  from  a  first  wax-coated  model 
of  the  kind  already  mentioned,  for  there  appear 
to  be  indications  of  the  join  in  a  mould  into  which 
the  clay  was  pressed.  It  is  also  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  marble,  about  four  millimetres  in  the 
length  of  the  face,  just  what  would  be  caused  by 
the  inevitable  shrinkage  of  Ihe  clay  in  firing. 

Several  Florentine  terra-cotta  sketch  models  for 
work  in  marble  yet  exist.  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  possesses  two  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano 
for  panels  in  the  Santa  Croce  pulpit,  and  the  terra- 
cotta bust  of  Filippo  Strozzi  at  Berlin  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sketch  model  for  the  marble  in 
Paris.  The  sketch  model  differs  from  a  copy  by 
always  presenting  variants  from  the  finished  work, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  terra-cotta  Ganymede  and  a  cast  from 
the  marble  will  show  how  different  are  the  two 
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VEIA'ONE  was  surprised  to  find  in 
the  list  of  new  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  the  name  of  M.  Paul 
Leprieur,  Keeper  of  Pictures  in  the 
Louvre,  the  surprise  being  due  to  the 
discovery  that  he  had  not  been  decorated  long 
ago.  One  would  rather  have  expected  to  find  him 
among  those  promoted  to  the  rank  of  officer. 
The  honour,  if  somewhat  tardily  conferred,  is 
thoroughly  merited,  and  to  the  many  congratula- 
tions that  ^L  Leprieur  has  received  are  joined 
those  of  The  Biniingfoii  Magazine,  of  whose  con- 
sultative committee  he  has  been  a  member  since 
its  foundation. 

M.  Leprieur  has  also  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  secured  for  the  Louvre  a  painting  which 
ought  never  to  have  left  England,  but  whose  loss 
is  less  to  be  regretted  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  it  had  gone  elsewhere — the  famous  triptych 
by  Roger  de  la  Pasture  from  the  late  Duke  of 
Westminster's  collection.  The  picture  was  bought 
from  Lady  Theodora  Guest  by  M.  ICleinberger, 
who  at  once  offered  it  to  the  Louvre  ;  the  price 
paid  by  the  Louvre  was  ^32,000,  and  I  understand 
that  M.  Kleinberger  himself  had  paid  the  same 
price  or  very  neaily  so.  The  acquisition  is  a  par- 
ticularly desirable  one,  not  only  because  the 
triptych  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  important 
works  of  Roger  de  la  Pasture,  but  also  because  the 
Louvre  previously  possessed  no  example  of  the 
great  master  of  Tournai.  In  the  centre  panel  is 
Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing,  with  the  Virgin  and 
S.  John  on  either  side  ;  the  Magdalen  and  S.  John 
Baptist  are  represented  on  the  right  and  left 
shutters  respectively.     There  is  a  study  in   silver- 
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works  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  oval  of  the 
face,  the  outline  of  the  nose  and  of  the  mouth 
[Plate].  The  finished  sculptures  of  Cellini  are 
always  characterized  by  a  certain  metallic  hardness 
of  rehef,  carried  to  a  disagreeable  extreme  in  his 
colossal  bust  of  Cosimo  de  Medici  in  the  Bargello. 
One  feels  that  the  chaser  in  metal  dominates  the 
plastic  artist  :  the  surface  is  more  thought  of  than 
the  mass.  It  is  not  so  with  his  models,  as  the  two 
charming  ones  of  the  Perseus  in  the  Bargello  show. 
In  them  there  is  a  feeling  of  litheness  of  limb  and 
suppleness  of  action,  wanting  in  the  larger  statue, 
which  through  over-finish  of  the  surface  becomes 
somewhat  stiff.  The  same  defect  appears  to  a  very 
marked  extent  in  the  Ganymede.  There  is  a  h.ard 
metallic  treatment  of  the  marble  which  is  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  Greek  methods  of  sculpture  in 
that  material.  This  defect  does  not  appear  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  terra-cotta,  which  is  softly 
modelled  and  consequently  has  a  charm  of  form 
and  expression  somewhat  lacking  in  the  marble, 
which  brings  it  nearer  to  antique  ideals. 


point  for  the  figure  of  the  Magdalen  in  the  British 
Museum.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Weale  identified 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  donors  on  the  backs 
of  the  shutters  as  being  those  of  the  families  of 
Bracque  and  Brabant, showing  that  the  triptych  was 
painted  for  a  member  of  the  Bracque  family,  whose 
wife  was  a  Brabant.  The  Bracques  were  a  noble 
family  of  Picardy  and  the  Brabant  family  was 
Parisian.  The  exact  identity  of  the  donors  has 
now  been  discovered  by  M.  Adolphe  Hocquet, 
Keeper  of  the  Archives  in  the  Tournai  Library  and 
Assistant-keeper  of  the  Tournai  Museum,  who 
communicated  the  results  of  his  researches  to 
M.  Seymour  de  Ricci  in  a  letter  which  the  latter 
published  in  the  Gil  Bias  on  August  9th.  M.  Hoc- 
quet has  for  the  last  ten  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Roger  de  la 
Pasture,  about  whom  he  has  published  several 
monographs. 

The  triptych  was  painted  for  a  certain  Jean 
Bracque,  son  of  the  Chevalier  Jean  Bracque  and 
his  wife  Isabelle,  nee  de  Rouvroy;  he  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Jean  and  Agn^s  de 
Brabant,  and  died  in  1452.  His  widow  after- 
wards married  Pierre  Haccart  and  died  in 
1499.  The  Bracques  and  the  Brabants  had 
both  settled  in  Tournai,  which  then  belonged 
to  France,  early  in  the  15th  century.  The  grand- 
father of  Catherine  came  to  Tournai  from  Paris, 
and  his  son,  the  father  of  Catherine,  was  admitted 
as  a  burgher  of  Tournai  in  1432.  M.  Hocquet  has 
also  been  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  triptj'ch.  The 
donor,  Jean  Bracque,  can  have  been  married  only 
a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1452,  as  a  docu- 
ment in  the  Tournai  archives  shows  that  his  wife, 
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Catherine,  was  only  nineteen  years  old  in  1451, 
and  other  documents  show  that  the  marriage  did 
not  take  place  before  1450.  The  triptych  must 
therefore  have  been  painted  between  1450  and 
1452,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  period  as  the 
famous  Beaune  altar-piece.  This  period  is  that 
to  which  the  triptych  had  already  been  assigned  by 
critics  on  the  evidence  of  the  painting  itself.  The 
triptych  was  bequeathed  by  Catherine  Haccart,  by 
her  will  dated  8th  March,  1497,  to  her  daughter's 
son,  Jean  Villain.  Nearly  a  century  later,  about 
1586,  it  became  the  property,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  of 
the  heirs  of  Jean  Villain,  of  Jerome  de  Brabant,  to 
whom  it  was  given  because  he  was  then  the  sole 
surviving  representative  of  the  Brabant  family. 

Among  other  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Louvre 
is  a  remarkably  fine  painting  by  David,  the  portrait 
of  the  coiwentioniicl,  Milhaud  (afterwards  a  general 
of  the  Empire),  presented  by  the  Marchioness 
d'Arconati-Visconti,  who  bought  it  for  that  purpose 
from  Messrs.  Levesque  &  Cie.  David  never  painted 
a  better  portrait  than  this;  it  is  a  remarkable  study 
of  character  and  its  colour  is  brilliant.  Another 
interesting  acquisition  is  that  of  a  S.  Jerome, 
attributed  to  Luca  Signorelli,  of  whom  the  Louvre 
possessed  only  one  example,  a  predella.  The 
resemblance  of  the  technique  and  colour  of  this 
picture  with  those  of  the  Orvieto  frescoes  seems  to 
leave  little  or  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  its  attribution; 

The  annual  report  of  the  Coiiseil  des  Miisccs 
nationaitx  shows  that  the  amount  expended  in 
purchases  last  year  was  £(iStAl°>  being  ;^3,o75  less 
than  the  sum  available.  Among  the  principal  pur- 
chases were  : — Corot's  Fcnuneala  perle,  Theodore 
Rousseau's  Alice  dcs  C/idtaigiiicrs,  Gericault's 
Course  des  Barbicri,  Perronneau's  portrait  in  pastel 
of  Abraham  van  Robais,  the  Christ  of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  of  the  school 
of  Cologne,  and  busts  of  Helvetius  by  Caffieri  and 
of  Malesherbes  by  Houdon. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Andr6  museum  in  the 
boulevard  Haussmann  has  nearly  completed  his 
arrangement  of  the  collection,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  museum  will  be  opened  to  the  public  in 
the  autumn.  The  Institute  has  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  relatives  of  the  late  Mme. 
Andre,  who  have  withdrawn  their  opposition  to 
the  bequest,  and  the  decree  authorizing  its 
acceptance  by  the  Institute  was  published  in  the 
"Journal  Officiel"  on  August  5th. 

The  Autumn  Salon  will  open  this  year  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  a  month  later  than  usual, 
and  will  remain  open  for  two  months,  instead  of 
five  weeks,  as  heretofore.  It  will  include  a  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  posters,  for  which  it  is  hoped 
to  obtain  the  finest  examples  of  the  art  of  the 
hoardings  that  have  been  produced  since  artists 
began  to  occupy  themselves  with  it.  It  has  been 
decided    to    open    the  section    of  decorative  art 


every  evening,  an  excellent  innovation,  since 
furniture  and  hangings  should  be  seen  by 
artificial  light  as  well  as  by  daylight.  The 
section  will,  as  usual,  include  a  series  of  furnished 
rooms.  The  Grand  Palais  will,  it  is  understood, 
be  heated  for  the  first  time,  another  very 
desirable  innovation,  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  experienced  its  arctic  tempera- 
ture even  in  April. 

A  local  museum  of  a  particularly  interesting 
kind  is  to  be  inaugurated  in  September  at  Saint- 
Palais  (Cher),  a  large  village  some  eleven  miles 
from  Bourges  in  what  was  formerly  that  part  of 
the  province  of  Berri  called  Forez.  The  museum, 
which  has  been  organized  by  the  "Society  berri- 
chonne  des  Foretins",  is  installed  in  an  old 
building  called  the  "  Maison  du  Rougevin  ",  which 
was  formerly  the  wine  press  of  the  local  seigneur. 
It  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  art  and  history  of 
the  district,  and  includes  examples  of  old  furniture 
and  utensils  in  the  Berrichon  style  as  well  as  a 
complete  weaver's  workshop.  The  example  is  one 
which  might  be  followed  in  other  small  country 
towns. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  decided  to 
take  steps  to  check  the  mania  for  erecting  statues 
and  monuments,  which  rages  with  ever-increasing 
virulence.  No  more  statues  are  to  be  allowed 
either  in  the  Pare  Monceau  or  theCours-la-Reine, 
and  all  proposals  for  new  monuments  are  to  be 
subjected  to  severe  examination.  First  the  Council 
is  to  decide  whether  it  is  desirable  to  erect  a 
monument  at  all ;  then,  if  the  decision  is  affirmative, 
the  sculptor  is  to  submit  a  model  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Committee  of  the  Council.  If  the  Committee 
approves  the  model  and  its  approval  is  confirmed 
by  the  Council,  the  question  whether  the  monu- 
ment is  suitable  to  the  particular  place  where  it  is 
desired  to  place  it  will  be  considered  and 
decided  before  the  final  authorisation  is 
given.  There  are  twenty-five  proposals  for  new 
statues  and  monuments  before  the  Council,  and  it 
is  said  that  most  of  them  are  likely  to  be  rejected 
on  general  grounds.  The  proposals  include 
statues  to  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Corot,  Mme.  de 
Stael,  Robespierre  (it  is  strange  that  he  has  not 
already  a  monument),  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Villiers 
de  risle-Adam,  Colonel  Denfert-Rochereau  and 
Edouard  Colonne.  It  is  said  that  those  of  Corot, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Denfert-Rochereau  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  accepted.  There  are  also 
various  eccentric  proposals  such  as  monuments  to 
Aviation,  to  "Colonial  Glory,"  to  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  and  to  the  Women  of  1 870-1871 ; 
monuments  of  this  kind,  which  usually  assume 
an  allegorical  form,  are  as  a  rule  even  worse 
than  statues.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Council 
will  be  severe,  especially  as  five  statues  and 
two  monuments  have  already  been  approved  ; 
the   statues    include    those    of    General    Dumas 
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Victorien  Sardou  and  Berthelot,  and  the  monu- 
ments are  to  Solferino  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
last  two  do  not  seem  urgent,  especially  as  there  is 
already  a  monument  to  Alsace,  the  Oiiand- 
iiiaiie  of  Mercier,  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  monument  of  Strasbourg 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  A  much  more 
harmless  method  of  commemorating  persons, 
events  and  ideas  is  that  of  giving  their  names 
to  streets  :  Denfert-Rochereau  has  already  his 
"Place"  and  his  "Rue",  which  should  besufhcient, 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 

THE      OLDEST     STATUETTE     OF     THE 

MADONNA 
To  the  Editors  o/The  BURLINGTON  Magazine. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  note  by  Professor  Lethaby  in  your  July  number 
under  the  above  title.  I  know  the  statuette  to 
which  he  refers  and  have  always  considered  that 
for  the  Museum  label  to  describe  it  as  "possibly 
intended  for  the  Virgin  and  Child  "  is  to  give  undue 
weight  to  a  mere  conjecture.  There  is  a  tone  of 
enquiry  and  uncertainty  about  Professor  Lethaby's 
article  which  shows  that  he  himself  is  not  sure 
whether  it  is  in  truth  the  Madonnaormerely  a  doll. 

The  doll  idea  would  seem  to  be  suggested 
principally  on  account  of  its  small  size.  Dolls  of 
linen  stuffed  with  papyrus  were  found  at  the  same 
time  by  Professor  Petrie,  yet  this  idea  was  not 
suggested  apparently  by  him.  An  examination  of 
the  object  does  not  I  think  encourage  the  idea. 
The  alternatives  are,— (i)  That  it  is  the  Virgin  and 
child,  (2)  That  it  is  [sis  and  Horus. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  given  age  and 
place  of  discovery,  I  think  the  balance  of  probability 
is  in  favour  of  Isis  and  Horus. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  use  of 
images  extended  to  orthodox  Christian  circles 
earlier  than  the  4th  century.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  such  use  would  have  been  liable  to  grave 
misinterpretation  by  the  pagans,  if  not  to  actual 
abuse  by  the  more  ignorant  of  the  early  converts. 
Frescoes  certainly  were  employed  in  the  catacombs 
and  eleswhere,  but  they  were  less  liable,  as  flat 
surfaces,  to  be  deified  or  indued  with  a  spirit.  Thus 
the  first  mention  of,  or  rather  reference  to,  a  crucifix 
is  in  the  4th-century  poem  "  De  Passione  Domini/'. 

Similar  considerations,  i.e.  danger  of  scandal  to 


even  if  the  replica  of  the  Lion  of  Belfort  in  the 
"  Place  "  called  after  him  were  not  in  a  sense  his 
monument,  The  plague  of  statues  should  be 
stayed. 

The  pictures  of  the  "  douanier  ",  Henri  Rousseau, 
which  were  always  appreciated  by  a  small 
number  of  amateurs,  are  beginning  to  be  more 
generally  collected  and  have,  in  consequence, 
risen  considerably  in  price  of  late,  I  hear  that 
one  has  just  been  sold  privately  for  £120. 

R.  E.  D. 


the  heathen,  kept  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
the  background  until  well  into  the  4th  century, 
and  more  especially  perhaps  was  this  the  case  in 
Egypt  where  Isis  and  Horus  already  held  a  some- 
what analogous  position  in  the  pagan  religion. 

That  Oxyrhyncus  was  a  Christian  site  is  true. 
Were  not  the  "Sayings"  found  there  in  1897? 
Moreover  Oxyrhyncus  Papyrus  XLIII  (Grenfell), 
mentions  the  existence  of  two  churches  there. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not  until 
the  accession  of  Constantine  (313-337  A.D.)  that  the 
Christian  Church  was  freed  from  persecution.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  three  pagan  temples  in 
the  town  up  to  that  time,  one  of  which  was  a 
temple  of  Isis. 

So  if  we  take  Professor  Pelrie's  dating  as  the 
true  one  (and  who  should  so  well  be  able  to 
judge?)  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  we  have 
here  not  the  earliest  Madonna  but  one  of  the  latest 
statuettes  of  Isis  and  Horus. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  faithfully  yours, 

Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt. 

To  this  Professor  Lethaby  replies  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  had  considered  the  Isis  and 
Horus  possibility,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  little 
work  in  question  is  allied  rather  with  Byzantine  art 
than  with  antique.  It  must  be  granted  that  it  is 
very  like  the  doll  figured  by  Forrer,  which,  however, 
represents  only  a  woman  without  a  child.  In  a 
recent  volume  of  the  French  "Annales"  of 
Egyptian  research  there  are  photographs  of  many 
rude  little  terra-cottas  of  a  mother  and  child 
which  are  described  as  dolls. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  R.  Lethaby. 
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Spanish  Etchings  by  William  Strang,  A.R.A. 

Glasgow  :  T.  and  R.  Annan  &  Sons  and  James  MacLehose 
&  Sons.     100  copies.     £^i  los.  net. 

Spain  is  not  quite  new  ground  to  Mr,  Strang, 
though  we  may  suspect  that  some  of  the  local 
colour  in  his  Don  Quixote  set  of  1902  was  imagined, 
like  the  Indian  seUing  of  his  Kipling  series,  rather 


than  studied  entirely  on  the  spot.  Now,  however, 
he  has  produced,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  since 
his  Western  Flanders,  a  set  of  etchings  that,  in 
name  at  least,  is  definitely  topographical.  To  be 
quite  frank,  we  regret  that  one  of  our  very  few 
creative  etchers,  gifted  beyond  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  portrait,  illustration,  allegory,  satire, 
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and  the  imaginative  treatment  of  religious  tiiemes, 
should  be  set  the  task,  which  a  score  of  others  are 
capable  of  performing  creditably,  of  recording 
a  traveller's  impressions  of  notoriously  romantic 
towns.  It  is  always  the  question,  in  such  cases, 
whether  the  town  will  dominate  the  traveller,  or 
the  traveller  get  a  mastery  over  the  town  and  keep 
his  grip  on  it  when  he  transfers  his  impressions  to 
the  copper.  Always  the  question  ?  Well,  hardly 
in  Mr.  Strang's  case.  He  will  always  know  his 
own  mind  and  get  his  own  way;  topographical 
conditions  are  but  a  trifling  obstacle,  if  any,  to  the 
discovery  or  construction  of  a  fine  pictorial  design. 
The  little  bit  of  Burgos  on  the  title-page,  hard  and 
square,  with  deep  shadows  and  sharp  lights,  is  in 
admirable  harmony  with  the  fine,  bold  lettering, 
etched  also  by  the  artist.  There  is  an  almost 
Scottish  homeliness  about  the  first  larger  subject. 
Brick-field,  Segovia ;  the  scene  might  be  in  the  out- 
skirts of  some  Lowland  village;  the  motive  is  just 
a  number  of  low  roofs,  slanting  in  many  different 
directions,  and  some  poplars.  The  two  later 
Segovia  plates  suggest  the  more  impressive  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  city,  its  great  cathedral, 
huge  walls  and  Roman  viaduct,  leading  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  plate  to  some  conjectured 
destination.  Plaza  Mayor,  Ronda  is  a  surprise  to 
those  who  have  been  taught  by  a  succession  of 
etchers  to  associate  with  Ronda  merely  a  profound 
ravine.  It  is  like  the  humble  little  piazza  of  some 
small  Italian  town  that  has  seen  better  days,  till 
the  eye  is  caught  by  the  more  fantastic  belfry  on 
the  right,  balancing  a  sober  church  tower  on  the 
left.  The  various  arcades  and  recesses  help  to 
build  up  a  delightful  arabesque  of  black  and  white 
bounded  all  across  the  plate  by  dark  tiled  roofs 
under  a  cloudless  sky.  S.  Martin's  Bridge,  Toledo, 
with  the  several  groups  of  figures  near  the  water's 
edge,  is  more  dramatic,  77ie  Doorivay  of  Santa  Cruz 
a  little  tamer  than  the  other  six  plates.  The 
etchings  are  very  finely  printed,  and  are  mounted 
in  a  plain  and  practical  portfolio  well  suited  to  its 
severe  and  dignified  contents.  C.  D. 

ERSTER  VORLAuFIGER    BERICHT   iJBER  DIE  Aus- 
GRABUNGEN  VON  Sam.ARRA.      Ernst  Herzfeld,  mit 
einem  Vorwort   von  Friedrich    Sarre,   herausgegeben   von 
der  General-Verwaltung  der  Koniglichen  Museen.     Berlin  : 
Reimer.    49  pp.,  15  plates,  10  figures  in  the  text.     3  M. 
Samarra,  on  the  Tigris,  about  85  miles  north  of 
Baghdad,  is  a  city  of  absorbing  interest  for  the 
study  of  early  Mohammedan  art,  not  only  because 
it  belongs  to  an  important  period  of  development, 
but  also  because  the  whole  of  its  existence  as  the 
official  residence  of  the   Khalifate  falls  within  a 
period  of  forty-five  years.     All  that  is  remarkable 
in  its  architecture  and  decorative  art  can  thus  be 
dated    within    narrow    limits,   lying    between    the 
foundation  by  Al-Mu'tasini  biltah  in  A.D.  836,  and 
the  murder  of  Mutawakkil  in  A.D.  861 ;  only  a  few 
buildings   of  importance   were  erected    after  this 
event,  the  abandonmentof  the  town  by  Al  Mu'lamid 


in  A.D.  883  marks  the  close  of  its  existence  as  a  capital 
and  an  artistic  centre.  From  the  later  Middle 
Ages  to  our  own  time  it  has  derived  consequence 
chiefly  from  the  presence  within  its  walls  of  the 
tombs  of  the  last  three  Imams.  Like  Constanti- 
nople, Samarra  was  built  in  a  hurry  by  a  potentate 
who  could  command  the  talent  of  the  civilised 
world.  Artists  appear  to  have  been  brought,  not 
merely  from  Mesopotamia,  but  from  Syria  and 
Egypt ;  and  in  the  distinctive  styles  apparent  in 
the  fine  stucco  decorations  of  palace  and  piivate 
house  we  observe  not  so  much  a  contiiuious 
evolution  in  design,  as  the  contemporary  activity 
of  different  local  schools  working  side  by  side. 
Samarra  proclaims  its  debt  to  various  artistic  areas 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Byzantine  capital ; 
the  Hellenistic  art  of  Syria,  the  half  Persian  art  of 
Mesopotamia,  have  here  left  their  visible  traces. 
The  remains  of  glass  mural  mosaic  and  fresco 
probably  represent  the  former  influence,  the 
numerous  fragments  of  figured  ceramic  ware  the 
latter  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
rulers  of  Samarra  appear  to  have  been  as  unortho- 
dox as  the  Ommeyads  of  Kuseir  'Amra  in  tolerating 
the  representation  of  the  human  figure.  In  the 
plan  of'the  great  palace  of  Balkuwara  within  the 
ruins.  Dr.  Herzfeld  sees  a  derivative  of  the  Roman 
Camp,  with  which  he  assumes  the  pre- Islamic 
Arabs  have  been  familiar  upon  the  Eastern  limes 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  he  notes  the  similarity 
of  this  building  to  two  other  well-known  palaces, 
Ukhaidir  and  Mshatta,  the  latter  of  which  he 
dates  considerably  later  than  Strzygowski.  The 
present  volume  being  only  a  preliminary  report,  we 
can  merely  note  that  the  stucco  designs  are  of  great 
interest  for  comparison  and  contrast  with  those  of 
the  Mosque  of  Tulun  at  Cairo  ;  the  Mosaics  in 
relation  to  those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the 
Mosque  of  El  Aksa  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  frescoes 
in  connection  with  those  of  Kuseir  'Amra.  The 
stuccos  are  profusely  illustrated  ;  but  the  frescoes 
are  reserved  for  the  more  detailed  volume  :  from 
the  examples  on  Plate  xiv,  the  persons  represented 
appear  to  be  more  definitely  oriental  in  type  than 
those  of  the  palace  by  the  Arab  desert.  The 
ceramic  discoveries,  which  were  apparently  con- 
siderable, will  also  be  treated  in  the  final  report  : 
the  greater  part  are  fragments  of  Mesopo- 
tamian  fabric,  but  a  few  are  of  Chinese  origin. 
The  city  of  Al  Mu'tasim  has  been  visited  and 
described  by  several  British  travellers,  from  Rich 
and  Jones,  who  first  brought  it  to  the  notice  of 
Europe,  to  Miss  Bell,  who  in  "Amurath  to 
Amurath  "  has  devoted  some  space  to  the  ruins. 
Dr.  Hcrzfeld's  Provisional  Report  should  therefore 
appeal  to  numerous  readers  in  this  country  to 
whom  the  story  of  Samarra  is  already  in  some 
degree  familiar  ;  the  promises  which  it  contains 
w-ill  cause  the  definitive  publication  to  be  awaited 
with  a  heightened  interest.  q  m,  £> 
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Byzantine  Art  and  Archeology.     By  o.  m. 

Dalton.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     38s.  net. 
As  a  proof  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  which 
has  been  devoted  of  recent  years  to  the  study  of 
early  Christian  and  Byzantine  art,  nothing  could 
be  more  striking  than  Mr.  Dalton's  encyclopaedic 
work.     It  is  a  book  of  some  seven  hundred  odd 
large   quarto  pages,  and  is  written   in  the   most 
concise  manner  possible.     Every  page  is  full  of 
information  and  references  to  the  various  writers 
who    have    made   a   special   study   of   particular 
branches  of  Byzantine  art.      Nearly  all  this  im- 
mense mass  of  material  is  due  to  comparatively 
modern  research,  and  its  result  is  to  fill  up  the 
yawning    gulf   which    fifty   years    ago    stretched 
between    mediaeval    and    classic    art.     Our    his- 
torical   knowledge    is    now    indeed    almost    as 
complete   for   this   as   for   more   recent    periods. 
The    task    has    been     one    of     great     difficulty, 
because  for  the  most  part  we  are  without   con- 
temporary literature  upon  art,  and  moreover  the 
objects  out  of  which  the  history  is  made  are  for 
the  most  part  anonymous.    We  are  dealing  with  a 
period  of  extraordinary  artistic  activity,  it  is  true, 
but  one  in  which  the  individuality  of  the  artist  as  it 
reveals  itself  in  modern  times  is  unknown.     This 
alone   may  well  account   for   the   slowness  with 
which    we    have    grasped    the    significance     of 
Byzantine  art.      Since  the  Renaissance  we  have 
been  so  much  accustomed  to  think  of  art  in  terms 
of  the  familiar  figures  of  the  great  masters,  to  talk 
of  "a"  Raphael,  "a"  Michelangelo,  that  it  is  hard 
to  admit  that  some  of  the  supreme  masterpieces  of 
figure  design  are,  and  must  always  remain,  anony- 
mous.    But  this  very  anonymity  of  Byzantine  art 
has   its   advantages — it   puts  to   the   test   all   the 
scientific  acumen  of  the  researcher;  and  a  study  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  various  objects  have  been 
gradually  sorted  out  by  constant  comparisons — 
by  seizing  on  minute  likenesses  and  differences  — 
into    the    various    centuries    and    countries     to 
which   they   belong,    is   a   fascinating    one.    Mr. 
Dalton    handles    with   great   skill   this    mass    of 
information  and  carefully  reasoned,  though  oiten 
disputed,    inferences.      It     would     be    hard     to 
discover   any  seriously  important   monument   of 
Byzantine    art    which    is    not    at     least    lucidly 
described  and  adequately  discussed  in  some  part 
or  other  of  this  work.     The  object  of  the  book  is 
frankly  encyclopaedic,  and  this  explains  no  doubt 
sufficiently   the    classification    of    the    chapters. 
Byzantine  art  is  here   divided,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  objects,    into   sculpture,    painting, 
mosaic,  miniature,  etc.,  and  each  kind  of  art  is  then 
treated  chronologically.    This  facilitates  reference, 
but  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  consecutive  reading. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  way  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
total  character  of  the  art  of  any  one  period  or  to 
follow  the  evolution  of  the  art  as  a  whole  through 
its  successive  phases.     The  extreme  usefulness  of 


this  work  to  students  doubtless  makes  up  for  this 
defect  for  the  general  reader.  It  would  perhaps 
be  beside  the  mark,  therefore,  to  quarrel  with  the 
aesthetic  attitude  towards  Byzantine  art  which 
seems  to  be  implied  in  many  passages.  It  is, 
however,  one  which  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
in  a  scholar  with  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. For  Mr.  Dalton  almost  unconsciously  adopts 
throughout  an  implied  belief  that  art  must  always 
be  judged  by  its  completeness  as  representation  ; 
even  more,  by  its  approximation  to  the  particular 
kind  of  representation  found  in  the  most  generally 
admired  period  of  Greek  art.  Thus  we  find 
Byzantine  pastiches  of  Greek  art  praised  more 
highly  than  they  deserve,  and  by  implication  some 
disparagement  of  the  more  vital  and  original 
creations  of  the  Byzantine  genius.  But  all  such 
questions  are  really  beside  the  point  in  view  of 
the  purpose  of  the  book,  which  is  to  convey  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  accurate  information 
with  the  utmost  lucidity  and  care  of  reference,  and 
in  this  object  Mr.  Dalton  has  succeeded  admirably. 
The  inde.xes  and  the  illustrations  are  alike  excellent, 
though  with  regard  to  the  latter  we  should  like  to 
have  seen  included  some  at  least  of  the  mosaics  of 
S.  Demetrius  of  Salonika,  which  are  among  the 
finest  figure  designs  not  only  in  Byzantine  but  in 
any  art.  R.  E.  F. 

The    Tarn    and    the     Lake.    By  c,  j.  holmes. 

Philip  Lee  Warner,     2S.  6d.  net. 

Fishing  stories  have  a  name  for  flouting  truth  ; 
Mr.  Holmes's  fishing  stories  are  sponsors  of  truth 
— t  ruth  economic,  artistic  and  political.  The 
earlier  chapters  of  his  essay  describe  a  lake  and 
a  tarn,  that  lie  near  each  other  in  the  country 
whence  Mr.  Holmes  draws  subjects  for  many  of 
his  paintings,  and  the  changes  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  saw  wrought,  naturally  and  artificially, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  "  intelligent,  though 
edible  beings"  that  lived  in  their  waters.  Had 
there  been  nothing  to  follow,  these  chapters  would 
have  been  well  worth  writing.  Reminiscence  of 
childhood  and  youth,  personal  affection,  response 
to  natural  beauty,  and  a  sense  of  fun  give  these 
intimate  yet  reticent  pages  a  charm  which  no 
lover  of  letters,  be  he  angler  or  no,  could  fail  to 
enjoy.  This  is,  however,  only  the  introduction  to 
a  work  full  of  thought  and  of  learning  aptly  and 
modestly  used.  Mr.  Holmes's  study  of  the  habits 
and  the  food  supplies  of  trout,  perch  and  pike  in 
the  lake  and  the  tarn  gave  him  a  lead  for  the  study 
of  men  and  nations.  So  long  as  there  were  pike 
in  the  lake,  the  trout  and  the  perch  were  worth 
the  catching  and  worth  the  eating ;  when  the 
Conservators  destroyed  all  the  pike  (except  one 
monster,  which  Mr.  Holmes  nearly  caught),  the 
perch,  having  no  enemy  to  keep  them  fit,  though 
few,  decreased  in  size  and  in  sense  until  they  were 
too  silly  not  to  be  caught  and  too  small  to  be  worth 
catching,  and  increased  in  numbers  till  they  had 
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edged  the  tiout  out  of  their  old  feeding  grounds. 
The  fishing— which  depends,  after  all,  upon  the 
intelHgence  and  the  activity  of  the  fish — was  ruined. 
The  "  Moral "  is  easy  to  draw.  Mr.  Holmes 
apparently  meant  to  follow  it  no  further  than 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  and  to  show  us  how  the 
monster  pike,  Death,  with  his  attendants,  Contrast, 
Excitement,  Adventure,  kept  men  vigorous  and 
art  vital  in  a  land  where  the  feeding  grounds — 
the  treasuries,  that  is — were  well  stocked.  He 
has  done  well  to  go  on  into  modern  times  and  to 
give  us  his  forecast  of  the  future.  His  sympathies 
are  aristocratic  :  they  correspond  very  nearly  with 
those  expressed  by  Nietzsche  in  the  "  What  is 
Noble?"  chapter  of  "Beyond  Good  and  Evil ". 
To  the  artist  the  swarm  of  "  very  small,  and 
possibly  very,  very  hungry"  men,  with  which  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  the  increase  of  security  and 
the  advance  of  democracy  threaten  him,  must  be 
as  tiresome  in  prospect  as  the  "  illimitable  shoals 
of  small  prickly,  hungry  fish  "  to  the  angler.  Mr. 
Holmes  forsees  a  collusion  between  the  "  pro- 
fessional demagogues  "  who  will  have  replaced  our 
politicians,  and  the  trade  union  officials,  who  will 
have  risen  to  the  position  of  "trust  magnates". 
A  possible  objection  to  this  prophecy  is  that 
nothing  has  been  more  shaken  by  recent  strikes 
than  the  authority  of  trade  union  officials,  who 
have  more  than  once  been  openly  defied  and 
disobeyed  by  the  strikers  ;  but  perhaps  the  details 
matter  less  than  the  general  trend.  A  state  of 
things  that  has  rendered  life  intolerable  will  be 
ended  (the  idea  is  partly  drawn  from  Macchiave]li)by 
a  despot  who,  by  means  of  devolution,  will  restore 
the  healthy  rivalry  of  small  communities,  and  the 
state  of  danger  and  of  competition  which  makes 
the  lives  of  men  and  of  fish  keen  and  full.  It  is 
easily  possible  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Holmes's  views,  and  to  find  him  faint-hearted  about 
the  immediate  future,  however  philosophically 
courageous  about  the  "rhythm  ",  as  it  is  now  called, 
of  life  in  general ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  dispute 
the  truth  and  acuteness  of  his  reading  of  history. 
It  is  no  less  impossible  to  refrain  from  admiration 
of  an  excellent  piece  of  writing.  The  book,  we 
may  add,  is  well  got  up  and  uniform  with  Mr. 
Holmes's  "  Science  of  Picture-making",  and  "  Art 
of  Rembrandt ".  H.  H.  C. 

Objects  in  Gold,  Silver  and  Limoges  Enamel 
IN  THE  Collection  of  the  Baroness  James 

DE  Rothschild.  By  E.  Alfred  Jones.  Printed  at 
the  Arden  Press  Letchvvortti,  and  published  by  Constable 
and  Co.  £y  7s. 
Few  collectors  of  the  present  day  can  remember 
the  magnificent  collection  of  German  silversmiths' 
and  other  works  of  art  belonging  to  Baron  Carl 
von  Rothschild,  which  up  till  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1886,  when  it  was  divided  amongst  the  various 
members  of  his  family,  was  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  to  the  amateur  who  visited  the  ancient 


city  of  Frankfort  a/m.  The  collection  was  very 
extensive  and  embraced  works  of  art  of  all  kinds, 
but  was  particularly  rich  in  gold  and  silver  work, 
Limoges  enamels  and  snuff-boxes.  Its  size  and 
importance  may  be  estimated  when  one  realizes 
that  the  ponderous  volume  compiled  by  Mr.  Jones 
contains  the  description  of  one-fifth  part  only, 
being  the  share  which  was  inherited  by  his 
daughter  Therese,  who  married  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild.  Although  including  few  examples  of 
silversmiths'  work  remarkable  for  great  antiquity, 
such  as  the  portable  altars  and  other  early  church 
vessels  which  are  now  so  highly  prized,  or  such 
marvels  of  workmanship  as  the  Ltinenburger 
Ratssilberzeug  at  present  in  the  Museum  of  In- 
dustrial Art,  Berlin,  the  collection  is  particularly 
rich  in  specimens  of  fine  cups,  beakers,  table  and 
sideboard  pieces  such  as  on  festive  occasions 
graced  the  board  of  the  smaller  German  sovereigns 
and  wealthy  burgher-folk  in  the  later  middle  ages. 
The  illustrations  do  not  show  us  any  pieces 
that  may  be  looked  upon  as  unique,  but  while  they 
exhibit  uniform  excellence  of  workmanship  the  eye 
looks  in  vain  for  the  dignity  born  of  simple  beauty 
of  form,  for  the  majority  are  overladen  with 
decoration,  and  in  some  instances  meaningless 
ornamentation  covers  the  whole.  The  collotype 
illustrations  are  by  no  means  of  the  highest  order  ; 
many  of  the  plates  are  so  blurred  and  indistinct 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  of  the 
workmanship,  and  suggest  the  idea  that  the  plates 
from  which  they  were  made  must  have  been  out 
of  focus.  Very  different  are  the  photographs 
illustrating  Luthmer's  catalogue  of  the  original 
collection,  which,  though  made  in  1885,  are  remark- 
ably distinct,  showing  all  details  clearly.  Mr.  Jones 
seems  to  have  made  liberal  use  of  this  old  catalogue. 
His  descriptions  do  not  show  the  care  and  accuracy 
one  is  accustomed  to  find  in  a  catalogue  raisonne 
of  the  present  day,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  authority  he  has  for  stating  that  the 
Vandyck-shaped  panels  on  a  vessel  resembling  a 
biberon  on  Plate  xill  are  in  the  style  of  Peter 
Flotner.  On  Plate  LXVll  again  are  two  repoussd 
silver  plaques  with  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Laurence 
andS.  Catherine,  which  for  some  unknown  reason 
he  describes  as  being  "  embossed  with  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  and  the  sacrfiice  of  Iphigenia."  The 
collection  includes  interesting  examples  of  Limoges 
enamels  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
tortoiseshell  pique  with  gold.  C.  L. 

Tresor     de    l'Art    Belge    AU    XVlf    SI6CLE. 

Memorial  de  I'Exposition  d'Art  Ancien  a  Bruxelles  en  1910. 

Tomes  I  and  II.  Brussels  :  Van  Oest.  200  fr. 
The  great  exhibition  at  Brussels  in  1910  of  Belgian 
art  during  the  17th  century  will  not  yet  have 
escaped  the  memory  of  art  readers.  Originally 
intended  to  be  a  historical  exhibition,  illustrating 
the  period  covered  by  the  regency  of  the  Arch- 
dukes Albert  of  Austria  and  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia 
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of  Spain,  the  exhibition  was  eventually  devoted  to 
a  review  of  Belgian  art  during  this  period  without 
reference  to  the  enlightened  rulers  to  whose 
influence  the  Southern  Netherlands  owed  their 
rescue  from  the  ravages  of  war  and  their  return  to 
domestic  and  commercial  prosperity.  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck,  Jordaens  are  only  great  names  among 
the  many  illustrious  artists  and  craftsmen  who 
helped  to  bring  about  this  result.  The  collection 
brought  together  in  1910  was  memorable,  although 
the  works  brought  together  under  the  name  of  the 
three  great  painters  just  mentioned  could  only 
compete  in  number  with  the  great  exhibitions  of 
these  painters'  works  held  at  Antwerp  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  More  original  and  inte- 
resting were  the  collections  of  paintings  by  Adriaen 
Brouwer  and  J.  van  Craesbeeck,  while  the  minor 
arts  were  very  well  represented.  An  exhibition  of 
this  sort  should  not  be  without  a  memorial,  and 
this  has  been  completed  so  far  as  the  paintings  are 
concerned.  So  copious  is  the  series  of  reproduc- 
tions, that  the  volume  must  ever  remain  an  im- 
portant work  of  reference.  The  reproductive 
process  is  very  unequal,  especially  in  the  repro- 
duction of  the  paintings  by  Rubens,  some  of 
which  must  be  regarded  as  failures.  The  prints 
improve  with  the  later  parts,  as  issued:  so  much  so 
that  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  some  of  the 
earlier  plates  were  not  cancelled.  The  short 
studies  of  the  various  sections  are  well  and 
succinctly  written.  There  is  little  new  to  be  said 
about  Rubens  or  Van  Dyck,  but  the  notices  of 
Snyders  and  Jan  Fyt  contributed  by  Dr.  Gliick, 
of  Vienna,  and  those  of  Brouwer  and  Van  Craes- 
beeck by  M.  Paul  Lambotte  will  have  some 
novelty  for  the  careful  reader.  Volume  il  is 
occupied  with  the  applied  arts  which  affect  indus- 
trial and  social  life.  Like  the  preceding  volume 
each  section  is  dealt  with  by  competent  special 
authorities  and  is  well  illustrated.  The  practical 
value  of  these  great  exhibitions  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  issue  of  these  compendious  memorials  and 
they  deserve  well  of  the  public.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  add  that  the  sheet  of  studies  of  horses  by 
Van  Dyck  lent  by  the  Rijks  Museum  has  now  been 
traced  to  its  origin  in  the  great  woodcut  by  Titian, 
Pliaraoh  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea.  Baron 
Kevyn  von  Lettenhove,  the  president  of  the 
exhibition,  should  be  congratulated  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work.  L.  C. 

The  English  Fireplace,  a  history  of  ttie  development 

of  the  Chimney,  Chimneypiece  and  Firegrate,  with  their 
accessories,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.     By  L.  A.  Shuffrey.     Bjtsford.     ^2  2S. 

A  WELL- FURNISHED  library  will  by  this  time  have 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  special  and 
commodious  shelf  for  the  excellent  books  on 
architecture  and  the  applied  arts  issued  by  Mr.  B. 
T.  Batsford  of  High  Holborn.  Certainly  not  the 
least  attractive  among  them  is  that  which  deals 
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with  the  English  fireplace.  The  domestic  hearth 
has  ever  been  the  symbol  of  home,  even  as  far 
back  as  when  our  hairy  ancestors  sat  on  their  tails 
and  munched  the  bones  or  the  roots  which  they 
drew  from  the  burning  logs  in  their  midst.  So  in 
medieval  days  did  our  more  immediate  forebears 
gather  round  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  chief 
hall  or  meeting  place  in  a  house,  and  feed  or  sleep, 
while  the  smoke  after  warming  the  air  above  found 
its  way  out  as  best  it  could  through  the  roof.  Both 
for  cooking  and  domestic  arrangements,  this  was 
very  far  from  convenient,  and  the  fireplace  had  to 
be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  room,  the  change  of 
location  involving  a  different  method  for  carrying 
the  smoke  out  of  the  room.  Hence  arose  the  flue 
and  the  chimney,  with  its  covering  within,  and  its 
ventilation  stack  without.  With  the  mechanical 
contrivances  of  chimneys  and  grates  this  magazine 
is  not  concerned,  but  as  it  has  been  the  function  of 
the  fine  arts  to  ennoble  and  embellish  the  more 
ordinary  appurtenances  of  family  life,  the  fireplace, 
the  chimneypiece,  the  chimney-stack,  have  all 
given  opportunities  to  the  architect,  the  sculptor, 
the  wood-carver,  even  the  painter,  and  nowhere 
to  such  advantage  as  in  England,  seeing  that  in 
this  country  the  devotion  to  the  open  fireplace 
amounts  almost  to  a  religion.  Mr.  Shuffrey  has 
devoted  many  years  to  collecting  examples  of  the 
fine  Tudor,  Jacobean,  and  British  18th-century 
chimneypieces,  chiefly  from  excellent  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Galsworthy  Davie.  These  were 
designed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  such  eminent 
artists  as  Hans  Holbein  (whose  celebrated  draw- 
ing in  the  British  Museum  forms  the  frontispiece), 
Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Grinling 
Gibbons,  Thomas  Chippendale,  the  brothers 
Adam,  John  Flaxman.  The  many  works  of 
art  thus  illustrated  form  a  most  fascinating 
collection,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  up  one's 
mind  as  to  the  merits  of  the  massive  Renaissance 
chimneypieces  or  the  more  refined  and  national 
work  of  the  i8th  century.  The  author  wisely  draws 
his  line  before  the  19th  century  with  its  wealth  of 
mechanical  contrivance,  unrestricted  importation 
of  foreign  cheap  materials,  its  general  depreciation 
of  art  and  architecture  to  the  basest  grades  of 
utility.  The  chimneypiece  is  so  essential  and 
dominant  a  feature  in  our  domestic  life  that  the 
marked  improvement  shown  in  its  design  during 
the  last  decade  or  so  is  a  sign  of  returning  vitality 
in  our  national  art  instincts,  and  the  application  of 
those  instincts  to  our  national  industries.  If  the 
progress  be  slow  it  is  still  perceptible.  A  book  like 
Mr.  Shuffrey's  cannot  but  help  to  stimulate  the 
revival.  L.  C. 

Tapkstries,     their     Origin,     History     and 

Renaissance.      By    George   Leland  hunter.     John 
Lane.     i6s.  net. 

This  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  mfor- 
mation  gathered  from  various  sources.    There  is, 
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indeed,  so  much  good  material  that  it  seems  a 
pity  that  a  Httle  more  pains  should  not  have  been 
spent  upon  its  arrangement.  The  title  would  have 
led  us  to  expect  this.  Yet  the  first  chapter  might 
equally  well  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
the  last  chapter  at  the  beginning.  If  the  reader 
attempts  to  connect  the  story  together  on  some 
systematic  plan,  parts  are  found  to  have  received 
too  scant  attention,  although  a  good  deal  is  set 
down  which  may  be  thought  superfluous  or  mis- 
leading ;  for  example,  the  'bus  route  to  the 
Gobelins  (p.  156),  or  the  explanation  "  Paix,  the 
Latin  for  peace  "  (p.  363).  But  there  are  few  dull 
pages  in  Mr.  Hunter's  book.  An  attractive  series 
of  illustrations  has  been  chosen.  Interesting  facts 
concerning  the  weaving  of  tapestries  in  the  United 
States  are  given,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
rapidly-growing  public  and  private  collections  of 
tapestries  in  America  will  be  read  with  interest,  if 
not  entirely  without  misgivings,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  A.  K. 

The    Cities   of   LOMBARDY.      By   Edward   Hutton. 
Methiicn  &  Co.     Price  6s. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  reckon  up  a  fair 
appreciation  of  this  book,  inasmuch  as,  although 
it  is  full  of  good  things,  it  is  very  much  too  full, 
Mr.  Hutton  has  tried  to  give  us  too  much  for  our 
money,  and  we  rise  from  the  banquet  he  has 
prepared  with  a  serious  attack  of  indigestion.  And 
even  then  the  work  suffers  from  his  obvious 
efforts  at  violent  compression.  It  cannot  be  called 
exactly  a  guide-book— in  fact,  in  as  far  as  it  is  a 
guide  to  the  galleries  of  Milan  and  elsewhere, 
it  is  frankly  disagreeable,  and  unworthy  of  the 
author's  great  talent  for  delightful  description. 
We  would  fain  have  had  these  portions  omitted 
bodily.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  a  history, 
although  some  of  the  historical  passages  are  the 
best  parts  of  the  book.  Nor  again  is  it  exactly  a 
travel-handbook,  although  here  again  Mr.  Hutton 
is  often  a  delightful  companion.  In  fact  it  par- 
takes of  all  three  ;  and  the  combination  is  not  by 
any  means  a  happy  one.  When  Mr.  Hutton  lets 
himself  go  on  points  that  evidently  appeal  to  him, 
his  natural  style  is  full  of  charm — a  charm  so 
spontaneous  that  it  marks  out  in  strong  contrast 
those  parts  of  the  book  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  necessary,  but  in  which  he  obviously  took 
little  interest.  Thus  the  description  of  the  curious 
heresy  at  Chiaravalle  clearly  interests  him  greatly, 
and  so  he  is  able  to  communicate  this  mterest  to  his 
readers  in  most  fascinating  fashion.  But  when  he  is 
bored  himself  his  readers  feel  that  boredom  also. 
His  remark  regarding  the  love  and  reverence 
borne  by  the  British  nation  towards  her  late 
majesty  Queen  Victoria  (p.  i6o)  is  somewhat 
overstrained,  but  he  is  quite  correct  in  his  assertion 
that  modern  industrialism  and  everlasting  money- 
standards  bid  fair  to  destroy  all  true  spontaneous 
feeling  for  art  in   the  British  mind.     A  curious 


misprint  is  to  be  noted  on  p.  233,  where  "  magnifi- 
cent" appears  instead  of  "insignificant".   R.  H.C. 

DUCCIO  DI  BUOXINSEGNA.  Studien  zur  Geschichteder 
fifllisienesischen  Tafelmalerei.  Von  CuRT  H.  VVElGEt.T- 
Leipzig  :    Karl  VV.  Hieisemann.     36  M. 

This  is  a  work  of  considerable  interest,  showing 
evidence  of  long  and  serious  study.  Having  given 
a  resniiie  of  the  documentary  information  concern- 
ing Duccio  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  author 
goes  on  to  trace  the  artistic  descent  of  the  Sienese 
master  and  to  analyse  his  style  both  from  the  purely 
artistic  point  of  view  and  with  regard  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  subjects.  Careful  consideration  is 
given  to  the  much  debated  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  Rucellai  Madonna,  the  author  taking 
side  with  those  who  regard  it  as  the  work  of  Duccio. 
In  the  last  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  group  the 
extant  paintings  by  Duccio  in  chronological  order, 
and  the  works  of  his  bottega  and  immediate 
followers  are  discussed,  while  in  an  appendix  the 
author  goes  fully  into  the  various  questions 
connected  with  Guido  da  Siena,  and  furnishes  an 
elaborate  iconographical  analysis  of  the  pictures  of 
the  Maesid  as  well  as  lists  of  works  of  the  painters 
dealt  with.  We  cannot  wholly  commend  the  style 
of  the  author,  for  it  is  rather  diffuse  and  does  not 
avoid  repetition  ;  the  author  is  also  somewhat 
hampered  by  defective  first-hand  acqaintance  with 
the  works  he  is  discussing.  Among  published 
works,  the  important  Madonna  ami  Child  in  the 
Glyptolhek  at  Copenhagen,  rightly  given  by 
M.  Krohn  to  the  master  of  the  Citta  di  Castello 
altar-piece,  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author. 
But  on  the  whole  his  preparation  is  admirably 
thorough,  and  the  book  is  sure  to  be  of  great  use 
to  students,  the  more  so  as  it  is  profusely  and 
excellently  illustrated.  T.  B. 

GESCHICHTE  DER  PERUGINER  bis  zu  Perugino  und 
Pinturiccliio  auf  Griind  des  Naclilasses  Adamo  Rossis  und 
eigener  archivalischer  Forschungen.  Von  Walter  Bombe. 
("  Italienische  Forschungen".  Vol.  v).  Berlin:  Bruno 
Cassirer.  lO  M. 
This  volume,  the  result  of  researches  extending 
over  more  than  a  decade,  forms  a  very  notable 
addition  to  the  works  of  reference  on  Italian  paint- 
ing. It  opens  with  an  account  of  the  history  and 
constitution  of  the  Painters'  Guild  at  Perugia, 
and  subsequently  traces  the  history  of  Perugian 
painting — including  miniature-painting  and  glass- 
painting — from  the  13th  century  down  to  Perugino 
and  Pinturiccliio.  The  author  further  discusses 
the  relation  between  artists  and  patrons  at  Perugia, 
and  analyses  systematically  the  range  of  subjects 
treated  by  Perugian  painting,  A  resume,  in 
tabulated  form,  of  all  the  known  records  concern- 
ing the  artists  dealt  with  closes  the  volume.  Dr. 
Bombe  has  had  access  to  the  MS.  notes  of  the  late 
Signor  Adamo  Rossi,  who  at  his  death  left  a  large 
amount  of  unpublished  material  for  the  history  of 
Perugian  painting;  this  has  been  considerably 
supplemented   by  the  researches  of   Dr.  Bombe 
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himself,  and  the  literature  on  the  subject,  especially 
that  buried  in  little-known  local  publications,  is 
very  well  mastered  by  him.  The  result  is  that, 
so  far  as  the  purely  historical  side  of  the  subject 
is  concerned,  the  book  is  as  full  of  information  as 
can  well  be  demanded  ;  the  chapter  on  Perugino 
may  especially  be  instanced  as  a  piece  of  patient 
and  thorough  biographical  reconstruction.  Among 
the  hitherto  unpublished  records  concerning  that 
master,  we  may  notice  some  which  tend  to  prove 
that  the  Caen  Sposalizio  was,  at  any  rate,  ordered 
from  him.  The  author's  acquaintance  with  the 
artistic  material  in  Italy  and  other  Continental 
countries  is  very  extensive,  but  English  collections 
are  somewhat  neglected  ;  and  one  is  surprised  not 
to  find  any  reference  to  the  Umbrian  Exhibition  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  ArtsCiub,  which  did  something 
towards  the  clearing  up  of  the  problems  connected 
with  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  and  Pinturicchio.  Of 
the  stylistic  criticism  contained  in  this  book  it  can- 
not, on  the  whole,  be  said  that  it  carries  us  very 
considerably  beyond  where  we  were  before ;  some 
new  light  is,  however,  shed  on  certain  artistic 
personalities, such  asLodovico  di  Angelo  Mattioli — 
claimed,  apparently  with  reason,  as  the  first  master 
of  Bernardino  di  Mariotto — and  Bartolomeo 
Caporali.  Admirably  accurate  as  the  information 
generally  is,  still  we  have  noticed  a  few  slips  and 
errors.  The  inscription  at  the  back  of  the  portrait 
of  Francesco  dell'  Opere  in  the  Uffizi  is  given 
differently  on  pp.  172  and  359.  The  arms  of  Julius 
II  cannot  have  been  painted  by  Perugino  on  the 
frontof  the  Palazzo  Pubblicoandthegatesof  Perugia 
in  the  summer  of  1503,  as  Dr.  Bombe  thinks  (p.  191) 
since  the  Pope  was  not  elected  till  November  i  of 
that  year.  The  "chapel  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  "  in 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  mentioned  in  Pinturicchio's 
letter  of  May  13,  15  10,  is  not  that  of  S.  Augustine, 
but  the  choir,  in  which  stands  the  monument  of 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza.  The  important  frescoes  by 
Pinturicchio  are  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Jerome  in  the 
same  church.  The  author  repeats  without  qualifi- 
cation Prof.  Ricci's  conjecture  that  the  predella  in 
the  Brera  (No.  483)  belonged  to  the  altar-piece  by 
Pinturicchio  and  Eusebio  di  San  Giorgio  in 
Sant'  Andrea  at  Spello  ;  but  from  the  coincidence 
of  the  subjects,  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  it 
is  the  predella  of  an  altar-piece  noticed  by  Orsini  in 
San  Francesco  at  Montone,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed. These  are,  however,  small  blemishes,  and 
we  can  only  congratulate  Dr.  Bombe  on  the 
success  with  which  a  long  and  arduous  task  has 
been  performed  by  him.  T.  B. 

Sweden  through  the  Artist's  Eye.    By  carl 

G.  Laurin.     Stockholm  :  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Soner.    4s.  6d. 

This  is  a  kind  of  guidebook  on  a  new  principle. 
Mr.  Laurin,  whose  work  has  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Grenville  Grove,  takes  each  district  of  Sweden 
and  describes  it  as  it  is  seen  by  the  more  eminent 
Swedish  artists  who  paint   it.      In    this    manner 
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readers  are  provided  with  information  both  about 
an  interesting  country  and  people  and  about 
Swedish  painting,  which  is  still  not  very  widely 
known  in  England.  Zorn,  Liljefors,  Albert 
Engstrom,  Carl  Larsson,  Nordstrom,  Wilhelmson, 
Eugen  Jansson  and  many  other  artists  are  repro- 
duced, either  in  black-and-white  or  in  colour  prints 
of  unequal  quality.  H.  H.  C. 

New  Editions  and  Reprints:— (i)   Marius  the 

Ei'icuREAN.  By  Walter  Pater.  2  vols.  (Riccardi  Press 
Books.)  Philip  Lee  Warner,  publisher  to  the  Medici  Society, 
Ltd.  £1  IDS.  net.— (2)  Prints  and  their  Makers.  Edited 
by  Fitzroy  Carrington.  Eveleigh  Nash.  12s,  6d.  net. — 
(3)  Monumental  Brasses.  By  the  Rev.  Herbert  W. 
Macklin,  M.A.  George  Allen.  3s.  6d.  net. 
(i)  A  GENEROUS  reproduction,  without  stint  of 
fine  print  and  fine  paper,  is  a  suitable,  one  might 
almost  say  a  necessary,  compliment  to  prose 
writing  so  careful  and  delicate  as  that  of  Walter 
Pater.  One  does  not,  for  instance,  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  reading  Pater  in 
say,  a  sixpenny  paper  edition.  It  is  only  in  a 
worthy  setting,  one  feels,  that  it  is  possible  to 
extract  the  full  flavour  from  his  writing.  And 
certainly  here  is  a  setting  that  even  the  most 
devoted  of  Pater's  admirers  cannot  but  welcome 
and  admire.  The  type  and  the  paper  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  two  volumes  would 
prove  an  adornment  to  any  library.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  minor  points  in  the  repro- 
duction to  which  one  may  take  exception.  For 
some  unknown  reason  Mr.  Warner  has  taken 
upon  himself  to  abolish  the  brackets  used  by  the 
author  and  to  substitute  instead  what  he  calls  the 
new  long  dash.  A  dash  is,  or  should  be,  a  dash  ; 
and  to  introduce  dashes  of  two  different  lengths 
in  one  work  merely  leads  to  confusion.  Mr. 
Warner's  short  dash  becomes  inevitably  nothing 
but  an  irritating  hybrid  between  the  dash  proper 
and  the  hyphen.  Publishers  are  far  too  prone 
to  take  liberties  with  an  author's  stoppings.  In 
most  cases  they  should  be  treated  with  ]ust  as 
much  respect  as  the  text  itself.  Producers  of  fine 
editions  are  unusually  liable,  we  suppose,  to  fall 
into  tricks  of  pedanticism.  In  printing  his 
inverted  commas  crooked  Mr.  Warner  does  not,  in 
our  opinion,  escape  the  trap.  These,  however, 
are  perhaps  but  minor  blemishes.  As  a  whole 
these  two  books  ought  certainly  to  make 
a  safe  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  Pater. — 
(2)  "Prints  and  their  Makers"  consists  of  a 
reprint  of  articles  contributed  to  Mr.  Keppel's 
"  The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly  ".  In  their  proper 
place  soine  of  the  papers  are  of  considerable  value, 
but  we  cannot  altogether  see  the  necessity  for  their 
republication  in  book  fonn.  They  are  neither 
important  enough  as  literature  nor  as  scientific 
contributions;  moreover,  the  very  title  of  the 
volume  is  misleading  and  is  far  too  comprehensive. 
The  volume  consists  of  seventeen  papers  ranging 
from  the  early  German  and  Italian  masters  down 
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lo  living  etchers,  and  the  papers  are  written,  for  the 
most  part,  with  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  and 
with  a  refreshing  absence  of  verbiage,  which  is  too 
often  the  heritage  of  modern  essays  on  art.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  collection  is  Mr. 
Binyon's  note  on  Rembrandt's  landscapes,  which 
is  written  with  rare  distinction  and  fine  discrimina- 
tion. Mr.  Louis  Metcalfe  discourses  on  Nanteuil 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  if  at  times  he  allows 
his  subject  to  run  away  with  him,  his  irrepressible 
delight  is  convincing  and  the  outcome  of  a  genuine 
love  for  his  subject ;  on  the  whole,  his  critical 
faculties  are  in  better  evidence  in  his  treatment  of 
Morin,  and  he  has  done  well  in  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  two  great  engravers  whose  work  has 
until  recently  been  much  neglected.  Mr.  Campbell 
Dodgson's  essay  on  Diirer's  woodcuts  is,  of  course, 
a  sound  and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  as  is  Mr. 
Hind's  paper  on  some  early  Italian  engravers 
before  the  time  of  Marc  Antonio.  A  long  article 
on  Piranesi  by  Benjamin  Burgess  Moore  is  quite 
excellent,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
author  makes  due  acknowledgment  of  his  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Arthur  Samuel's  excellent  mono- 
graph. Mr.  Moore's  chapter  on  "  Le  Carceri 
d'Invenzione  "  is  a  convincing  and  able  exposition 
of  the  amazingly  dramatic  plates  of  the  prisons. 
But  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  dealing  with 
Lepere,  Zorn,  and  other  modern  etchers  is  purely 
ephemeral  in  character  and  unworthy  of  attention. 
(3)  This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  has 
already  met  with  popular  acceptance.  The  monu- 
ment has  always  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history 
of  the  fine  arts  that  a  volume  on  the  subject  of 
monumental  brasses  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  art  student,  as  well  as  to  the  antiquary.  Like 
nearly  every  other  form  of  monumental  art,  the 
earliest  brasses  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  are 
the  finest  and  most  artistic  in  workmanship  and 
design,  while  from  the  latter  date  they  show  a 
steady  decline  in  both  qualities,  and  soon  become 
objects  of  mere  antiquarian  interest.  All  this 
story  is  well  told  by  Mr.  Macklin,  from  whom 
students  of  costume,  armour  and  heraldry  during 
the  Middle  Ages  will  learn  much  that  is  interesting. 
This  work  is  arranged  of  so  handy  a  size  that  it 
will  slip  into  the  pocket  or  satchel  of  any  archaeo- 
logist wandering  among  our  churches.  Its  size, 
however,  does  not  prevent  it  being  well  and 
clearly  printed,  and  copiously  illustrated.  With 
this  vade  incciiiii  in  one's  hand  many  of  the  lessons 
to  be  read  on  the  floors  and  walls  of  our  cathedrals 
and  churches  will  become  intelligible. 
Subsequent  Volumes: — (i)  catalogue  of  engraved 

British  Portraits,  preserved  in  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Freeman 
O'Donoghue,  F.S.A.,  Vol.  Ill  (L-R).  [Former  reviews,  Vol. 
XV,  p.  252,  XIX,  p.  177.]— (2)  The  Engraved  Work  ov 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  K.A.  By  W.  G.  Rawlinson.  Vol  il, 
Line  engravings  on  copper,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  20s.  net. 
[Former  review,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  309-J— (j)  A  Catalogl-k 
Raisonne  of  the  Works  of  the  most  e.minext  Dutch 


Painters  of  the  17TH  Century,  based  on  the  work  of  John 

Smith,  by  C.   Hofstede  de  Groot,  translated  and  edited  by 

Edward  G.  Hawke,  in  10  vols.,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Vol.  iv 

and  v,  25s.  each.     [Former  reviews,  Vol.  xiil,  p.  43  xviii, 

P-    359-] — (4)    Klassiker   der   Kunst  in   Gesamtaiisgaben, 

XXII.     MuRiLl.o  des  Mtisters  Gemalde  in  287  Abbildungen, 

herausgegeben  von  August  L.  Mayer.     Stuttgart  u.  Berlin. 

Deutsche    Verlags-Anstalt,   12  M.— (5)  Lives  of  the  most 

eminent  Painter-s,  Sculptors  and  Engravers,  by  Giorgio 

Vasari,  newly  translated  by  Gaston  DuC.  Ue  Vere,  with  500 

illustrations,   in  10  vols.     Vol.    Ill   and   iv.     Lee    Warner, 

25s.  net  each.  [Former  review,  Vol.  xxii,  p.  243.]— (6)  English 

Furniture  of  the  iSth  Century,  by  Herbert  Cescinsky, 

Vol.  III.    Routkdge  and  Sons,  31s.  net.     [Former  reviews, 

Vol.   xviii,   p.  247,   XXI,  p.   119.] — (7)   Bibliographie  der 

Bayerischen  Kunstgeschichtk,  Nachtrag  Fi'R  190G-1910. 

Von  Hermann  Sepp  (Studien  zur  deutschen  Kunstgeschichte, 

Heft   155)   Strassburg,    Hcitz,    i2M.-(8)     A    Descriptive 

Bibliography    of    the     most     important    books     in     the 

English  Lanj;uage  relating  to  the   Art  and   History'   of 

Engraving  and  the  Collecting   of  Prints.     By  Howard 

C.  Levis.  Supplement  and  Index,  free  to  subscribers,  Ellis. 

[Former  review,  Vol.  xxii,  p.  60.] 

(i)     The   third   volume   of     Mr.     O'Donoghue's 

catalogue  maintains   its  high   level.     Among  the 

personages  most  notable   in    iconography    dealt 

with  here  are  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Robei  t  Dudley, 

Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Milton, 

Pope   and   William   Pitt.     In    distinguishing  the 

false  from  the  true  portraits  of  Queen   Mary,    Mr. 

O'Donoghue   follows  the  late  Sir  George  Scharf, 

and   once    more   disposes    of     certain    unsound 

attributions  persistently  reiterated,  as  he  also  does 

in  the  case  of   Milton.     In  long  lists  especially, 

original    engravings  might  well  be  distinguished 

from   copies  by  a  different    type,    and    in  some 

cases  a  few  critical  notes  would  be  valuable — for 

instance,    concerning     the     portraits    of  Robert 

Dudley.     At  any  rate  the  completion  of  this  useful 

catalogue  is  much  to  be  desired, 

(2)  The  catalogue  raisonne  of  Turner's  engraved 
work  is  completed  in  the  present  volume  with  all 
the  detail  and  accuracy  of  which  Mr.  Rawlinson 
is  a  well-known  master.  He  has  taken  advantage 
of  recently  discovered  information  to  fix  finally  the 
position  of  the  abortive  publication  of  the 
"  Eastern  Coast,"  and  has  given  a  revised  list  of 
Turner's  entire  engraved  ceitvre  which  contains 
many  valuable  corrections  and  additions.  The 
whole  book  is  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  latest 
instances  of  a  class  of  work  which  can  only  be 
done  by  a  collector,  and  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
distinguished  list  of  such  books  written  by  British 
connoisseurs. 

(3)  We  are  glad  to  welcome  two  more  volumes 
of  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot's  invaluable  re-edition. 
Volutne  IV  contains  the  works  of  Jacob  van 
Ruisdael,  Meindert  Hobbema,  Adriaen  van  de 
Welde,  and  Paulus  Potter  with  their  pupils  and 
imitators.  The  editor  acknowledges  many  refer- 
ences in  the  second  part  of  the  volume  supplied  by 
Herr  O.  Nottebohm  of  Antwerp,  whose  help  will 
be  continued  until  the  work  is  completed.  Dr. 
Kurt  Erasinus  also  has  given  valuable  assistance 
in  the  van  Ruisdael  section,  and  Dr.  Kurt  Friese 
in    that   which   deals   with    Paulus   Potter.      Dr. 
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Hofslede  de  Groot  makes  a  correclion  required  in 
Vul.  HI  concerning  The  laughing  Mandoline  Player, 
Ko  82  of  the  Hals  list,  and  refers  for  his  reply  to 
Hevr  E.  W.  Moes's  criticisms  in  the  "  Monatshefte 
fijr  Kiinstwissenschaft  ",  to  his  own  "Defence" 
in  the  same  periodical,  December,  1910.  With  the 
exception  of  Gerard  Ter  Borch  the  painters 
included  in  Volume  V  have  been  relegated  to  the 
rank  of  highly  skilled  practitioners.  They  are 
Gaspnr  Netscher,  Godfried  Schalcken,  Eglon  Van 
dt-r  Neer,  all  now  known  to  have  been  mainly 
inspired  by  their  predecessors,  as,  for  instance, 
Scliaicken  was  by  tiie  candlelight-scenes  of  Gerard 
Don.  Ter  Borch  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
that  there  is  httle  left  for  Dr.  de  Groot  to  say 
beyond  insisting  on  his  importance  as  a  portraitist, 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  painter  of  this  group 
is  Pieter  van  Stugeland,  who  although  a  pupil  and 
imitator  of  Gerard  Dou  is  sometimes  the  more 
attractive  of  the  two.  Vol.  vi  will  deal  with 
Rembrandt  and  Nicokies  Maes. 

(4)  The  title  of  this  series  actually  denotes  more 
than  the  titles  of  the  particular  volumes,  A  work 
on  Murillo  outside  the  series  is  an  unkown  quantity, 
but  everyone  knows  that  a  volume  of  the 
"Klassiker  der  Kunst  "  will  supply  a  compreliensive 
gallery  of  illustrations,  without  venturesome 
ascriptions,  in  which  tlie  forms  of  masters  whether 
superior  or  inferior  to  Murillo  can  be  studied  more 
conveniently  than  anywhere  else.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  as  we  have  had  to  point  out  before,  the 
"  Klassiker  der  Kunst"  has  not  wisely  tried  to 
classicize  merely  national  talent,  but  this  .s  not  the 
case  with  Murillo.  His  appeal  has  never  been 
confined  by  locahty,  his  merits  are  rather  now 
being  more  justly  appraised  by  time.  No  claim  is 
advanced  here  that  a  British  artist  should  be 
included  in  the  "  Klassiker  der  Kunst",  for  none 
possess  a  sufficiently  wide  appeal.  The  present 
writer  would  rather  incite  an  English  publisher  to 
undertake  a  series  of  British  Classics  precisely  on 
the  lines  of  the  "  Klassiker  der  Kunst  "  and  if 
possible  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Deutsche 
Verlags-Aiistalt.  There  are  already  moi^e  than 
enough  of  the  publications  called  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  "booklets",  a  few  large  and  expensive  works 
of  permanent  merit,  and  a  great  many  more  totally 
dead  six  months  after  publication,  but  there  is  no 
series  nor  are  there  separate  volumes  on  the  works 
of  British  artists  which  in  any  way  supply  the 
place  of  the  "  Klassiker  der  Kunst".  Such  books 
of  reference  to  the  works  of  Turner,  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough,  at  any  rate,  would  familiarize 
foreigners  with  the  forms  of  those  painters  and 
check  the  export  of  the  impudent  imitations 
which  appear  in  too  many  Continental  and  American 
private  collections  and  in  not  a  few  public  galleries. 

(5)  We  have  received  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  Mr.  De  Vere's  translation  of  Vasari's 
"Lives  "in  the  sumptuous  edition  now  being  issued 


by  Mr.  Lee  Warner.  The  present  volumes  more 
than  maintain  the  interest  of  the  earlier.  The 
colour  plates,  reproduced  by  the  Medici  Society's 
special  collotype  process,  being  all  from  well- 
known  paintings,  are  for  this  reason  of  a  more 
popular  nature,  and  in  most  cases  quite  successful- 
The  lives  contained  in  these  volumes  are  amongst 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  read  in  Mr.  De  Vere's  excellent  trans- 
lation like  a  fascinating  romance.  As  this  is  not  a 
critical  edition  of  Vasari,  there  is  no  need  to  enter 
on  discussions  which  have  been  dealt  with  by 
Milanesi,  Venturi,  and  other  editors.  Too 
confident  in  our  extended  knowledge,  we  are  liable 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  Vasari  spoke  often  after 
actual  personal  inquiry.  To  take  one  instance 
{Vol.  Ill)  concerning  Pisanello,  Vasari  admits  that 
his  information  is  but  second-hand,  and  when  he 
calls  him  Vittore  Pisano  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  invented  the  name  and  that  Vittore 
never  existed,  though  it  seems  clear  that  the  name  of 
the  famous  painter  and  medallist  was  not  Vittore 
but  Antonio.  Again,  Vasari  collected  portraits  of  the 
artists  about  whom  he  wrote,  and  he  states  that 
"the  portrait  of  Pisano  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
in  any  place  whatsoever."  We  should  not,  there- 
fore, accept  too  readily  as  portraits  of  that  artist 
the  two  medals  in  the  British  Museum  and 
M.  Valton's  collection  reproduced  in  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hill's  life  of  Pisanello: 

(6)  The  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Cescinsky's 
book  on  English  18th-century  furniture  have  been 
fully  noticed  here,  and  little  further  concerning 
the  third  and  last  volume  remains  to  be  said. 
Like  the  first  two,  it  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
includes  many  full  pages  from  the  author's  own 
pen-drawings  of  furnished  rooms  notable  for  their 
correct  perspective,  Mr.  Cescinsky  deals  here 
with  the  two  Adams,  Heppelwhite,  Sheraton, 
Gillows  and  their  imitators,  To  this  he  adds  a 
chapter  on  original  and  modern  methods  of  polish- 
ing, a  eliscreet  note  on  forgeries,  and  an  interesting 
list  of  the  woods  used  during  the  period  of  which 
he  writes.  Mr.  Cescinsky  throughout  makes  good 
use  of  his  "workshop  training"  for  his  readers' 
benefit. 

(7)  Herr  Sepp  here  continues  up  to  the  end  of 
1905  his  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  history 
of  Bavarian  art  which  he  published  in  igo6, 
and  he  makes  important  additions  in  other 
respects.  The  list  of  this  perennial  series  of 
"Studien"  alone  shows  how  much  may  have  to  be 
added  to  a  bibliography  within  five  years.  Herr 
Sepp's  supplement  amounts  to  208  pages.  It  is 
very  clearly  set  out,  conveniently  arranged  in  many 
useful  tables,  and  seems  to  deserve  the  success 
with  which  he  tells  us  the  main  volume  of  the 
bibliography  has  already  met. 

(8)  The  descriptive  title  of  Mr.  Levis's  Supple- 
ment sufficiently  explains  its  purpose.   It  contains 
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over  140  pages,  and  the  fact  that  the  hst  of  errata 
to  the  original  volume  occupies  only  a  dozen 
lines  shows  how  conscientious  a  worker  the 
author  is.  The  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of 
additional  matter  arranged  imder  chapters  corre- 
sponding to  those  in  the  original  volume,  and  an 
index  of  some  70  pages,  compiled  b}^  Miss  Lilian 
Mackie,  which  is  indispensable  to  a  book  of  this 
kind.  Both  Mr.  Levis  and  his  subscribers  deserve 
congratulation. 

RECENT  REPRODUCTIONS 
We  acknowledge  with  much  pleasure  the  receipt 
of  a  remarkable  piece  of  Japanese  colour  repro- 
duction published  for  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  "  Ku  K'ai-chih  ".  This  important 
publication  will  be  fully  discussed  a  little  later. 

We  also  offer  especial  congratulations  to  Dietrich 
Reimer  the  publisher,  and  to  Albert  Frisch  the  pro- 
ducer, of  the  admirable  colour-plates  contained  in 
the  elephant  portfolio  "Chotscho",  which  illustrates 
the  first  results  of  Dr.  A.  von  Le  Coq's  explorations 
in  Eastern  Turkistan.  The  whole  subject  will  be 
dealt  with  in  these  pages  at  greater  length,  but 
praise  is  due  here  for  the  technical  excellence  of 
the  plates.  The  accuracy  of  the  colour  in 
representing  the  originals  cannot  be  asserted 
liecause  we  have  not  seen  the  objects  themselves, 
but  the  colour-scheme  is  always  harmonious  and 
self-consistent.  What  strikes  the  eye  in  turning 
over  the  immense  leaves  as  rapidly  as  their  size 
allows,  is  the  remarkable  skill  with  which  texture  is 
reproduced  ;  the  different  species  not  only  of  pig- 
ment (superficial  or  incorporated)but  of  substance 
(plaster,  stone  or  clay,  and  in  textiles,  silk  or  linen), 
are  immediately  apparent.  The  price  of  130  marks 
at  which  the  portfolio  is  offered  for  sale  is  exceed- 
ingly low. 

In  the  year  1888  and  again  in  191  t  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie  excavated  at  Hawara  a  number  of  painted 
portraits  of  the  Roman  age  which  had  been  used 
to  decorate  the  head-pieces  of  mummies.  Herr 
Graf  also  obtained  a  series  of  similar  painted  por- 
traits from  the  neighbouring  site,  Rubaijat.  The 
Graf  Collection  was  published  in  photogravure, 
and  now  a  s.-lection  of  twenty-eight  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  Petrie  series  has  been  issued 
in  the  form  of  colour-photographs.  Four  of  them 
were  issued  in  the  Egyptian  Research  Account 
volume  for  1911,  along  with  a  full  text,  descriptive 
and  elucidatory,  and  the  remaining  twenty-four 
have  just  appeared  in  the  separate  volume  now 
under  review.'  As  to  the  portraits  themselves, 
little  need  be  said.  They  are  scattered  about  in 
the  National  Gallery  and  other  museums  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  are  well  known  to  the  public 
interested  in  such  matters.  Prof.  Petrie  has  suc- 
ceeded, with    his  usual   skill  in  observation  and 

'  Tltc  Ilawdi-ii  Portfolio.  P.iinlings  of  the  Roman  aje  found 
by  W.  M.  t'linders  Pctiie,  F.  K.S.  School  of  Arcluuolo^y  in 
Egypt-     Quaritch.    ^2  los.  net. 


deduction,  in  linding  approximate  dates  for  them. 
Only  one  of  the  published  series  goes  back  to  the 
last  decade  of  the  ist  century  A.D.  The  remain- 
der belong  to  the  2nd  century.  They  are  the 
work  of  second-rate  artists  of  an  accomplished 
school,  who  painted  with  ease  according  to  a  well 
fixed  formula,  and  possessed  no  little  facility  in 
catching  a  likeness,  as  well  as  in  suggesting  by  a 
few  skilful  touches  the  aspect  of  jewellery,  costume, 
and  the  like  worn  by  the  sitters.  The  repro- 
ductions fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  There  are  no  subtleties  of  colour  to  be 
reproduced,  so  that  the  process  employed  is  not 
asked  to  accomplish  more  than  can  be  expected 
of  it.  We  are  thus  put  in  possession  of  a  charac- 
teristic series  of  works  of  a  kind  of  art  no  doubt 
carried  to  a  high  point  of  development  in  antiquity 
whereof  these  examples  are  all  that  surviv^e.  Their 
high  importance  is  universally  admitted,  and  the 
need  for  a  standard  series  of  reproductions  was 
great. 

It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  this  first- 
rate  series  of  facsimiles  of  old  master  drawings,* 
beyond  doubt  the  finest  of  its  class  that  is  now 
appearing,  is  being  continued  beyond  the  ten  parts 
of  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  consist.  The 
editors  have  now  resolved  to  publish  twentv  parts, 
and  it  is  evident,  by  the  very  high  standard  of  in- 
terest still  maintained  by  their  selection,  that  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  two  hundred 
drawings  worthy  of  reproduction  in  this  finished 
style  from  the  rich  stores  of  the  Frankfort  col- 
lection. The  five  parts  now  before  us  continue  to 
illustrate  the  drawings  of  Diirer,  Rembrandt  and 
the  F"rench  masters  of  the  iSth  century,  by  which 
the  collection,  perhaps,  is  chiefly  known.  Among 
the  latter,  Fragonard's  wash-drawing  of  children 
among  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  a  sketch  of  a 
young  violinist,  by  Boucher,  in  a  manner  some- 
what approaching  that  of  VVatteau,  are  the  finest  ; 
an  old  man's  head  by  Greuze  is  a  typical  draw- 
ing, splendidly  reproduced.  Still  more  interesting 
to  students  are  some  examples  of  Flemish  and 
German  primitives  and  such  specimens  of  rarer 
masters  as  the  fine  study  in  brown  by  Dirk  Hals, 
of  women  seated  at  a  table,  the  important  drawing 
by  Schaufelein  of  a  boy  on  horseback,  dated  1518, 
and  The  Dcalli  of  S.  Anne,  ascribed  to  Engel- 
brechtsen.  The  early  Italian  artists  are  represented 
by  an  impressive  male  portrait  in  black  chalk  by 
Giovanni  Bellini,  two  pen  drawings  by  Marco 
Zoppo,  A  Martyr  (or  Christ  ?)  at  the  Colniiiii 
ascribed,  with  a  hesitation  which  seems  un- 
necessary, to  Titian,  and  an  allegorical  figure  by 
Caliari.  Canaletto's  charming  view  of  houses  near 
the  end  of  Westminster  Bridge  is  of  special  interest 
to  English  students,  while  a  good  specimen  is 
given  of  an  18th-century  master  less  known  in  this 

^Handzcidiiniiiicn  nllcr  MfisUr  iiii  Sl.hhrsclnii  Kiiiisliiisliliil. 
FiankfurtaniMaiii:  Sladtllnslitut.  Liefcrung8-i2.  iGM.[cach] 
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countr)',  J.  P.  Melcliior,  designer  of  figures  forlhe 
Nymphenburg  porcelain  factor}'.  The  Dutch 
drawings  inckide  a  beautiful  Maes,  An  Old  Woman 
Reading,  a  large  and  elaborate  drawing  in  colours 
by  Hoogstraten  and  some  Ostades  of  exceptional 
merit.  The  two  highly-finished  studies  of  Karel 
van  Mander  on  his  deathbed,  by  Jacob  de  Gheyn, 
have  an  inconographical  as  well  as  a  purely 
artistic  interest. 

The  second  number  of  this  valuable  series^ 
having  been  delayed  by  an  oversight,  is  noticed 
here  out  of  its  proper  order,  the  third,  a  double 
number,  having  been  wrongly  numerated  as  the 
second  in  our  previous  notice  [June,  p.  178].  The 
microscopic  miniatures  of  this  Kalender  give  the 
reproducer  Fr.  Wm.  Ruhfus  of  Dortmund  an 
opportunity  for  displaying  his  craft  even  better  than 
those  of  Heft  i  and  Heft  3.  The  present  number 
should  prove  especially  successful  both  here  and  in 
Belgium,  since  the  "  Flamischer  Kalender"  is 
very  closely  related  to  the  so-called  "  Golf  hook" 
(Additional  Manuscript  24098)  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  "  Les  Heures  de  Notre  Dame  de 
Hennessy  "  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale.  All  three 
are  from  the  workshop  if  not  by  the  hand  of  Simon 
Binnink  of  Bruges  [vide  The  Biirlinglon  Magazine, 
Vol.  VIII,  pp.  355,  etc.]  at  whose  death  in  1561 
Flemish  mediaeval  miniature  painting  came  to  an 
already  belated  close.  They  all  obviously  originated 
in  close  study  of  the  Grimani  Breviary.  All  the 
miniatures  of  the  "  Heures  de  Hennessy  "  were 
published  in  collotype,  in  1895,  edited  by  Monsieur 
Joseph  Destree;  those  of  the  British  Museum  "Golf 
book"  were  privately  printed  in  honour  of  Sir 
George  Warner  in  191 1,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert. 
Dr.  Leidinger's  edition  of  the  "  Flamischer  Kal- 
ender "  completes  the  triad  for  comparative  study. 
Dr.  Leidinger  reviews  the  whole  bibliography  of 
the  three  MSS.  in  his  te.xt,  giving  to  each  prede- 
cessor the  precise  credit  due  to  him,  and  to 
Monsieur  Louis  Dimier  particularly,  the  merit 
of  having  first  suggested  Simon  Binnink  as  the 
author  of  the  Hennessy  miniatures.  But  Dr. 
Leidinger's  analysis  of  the  resemblances  and 
differences  on  every  page  of  the  "  Flamischer 
Kalender  "  in  relation  to  the  two  other  MSS.  is 
the  most  exhaustive  that  has  yet  been  made ;  as  he 
intimates  (p.  9),  the  microscopically  executed  sym- 
bols of  the  months  common  to  the  Hennessy  and 
Munich  MSS.  almost  amount  to  the  signatures  of 
one  artist. 

Miss  Pesel's  work  on  the  stitches  used  in  opus 
anglicannin*  is  graced  with  the  patronage  of  H.M. 
the   Queen.     It  takes  the  form  of  a  portfolio  of 

^Miniiiturcn  aiis  Haiuhchriftcn  dcr  Kgl.  Hof-  uiid  Staats- 
hihluithckiuMiinchcn.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Georg Leidinger, 
Heft  2.  FUlmischcy  KciUiulcr.  (Cod.  laf.  23638.)  Miinchen  : 
Rielin  &  Tietze.  Text,  20  pp.,  plates,  26.  Price,  separately, 
14 M.;  to  subscribers  for  tlie  whole  series,  la'So  M. 

*Shtchcs  from  Old  English Embi-oidi lies.  Portfolio  No.  i.  By 
Louisa  F.  Pesel.    Biadlord  County  Press.    15s.  net. 
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thirty-five  plates,  or  "samplers  "  as  the  prospectus 
calls  them,  of  embroidery  stitches  copied  from 
examples  of  17th  and  18th-century  work  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  originally  worked 
by  the  author  for  the  textile  department  there. 
Considering  the  limited  period  to  which  Miss  Pesel 
has  confined  herself,  she  gives  a  great  variety  of 
stitches,  and  working  from  these  coloured  detached 
samplers  is  obviously  more  convenient  than  refer- 
ring to  pages  of  a  book;  Only  one  stitch  with 
its  full  explanatory  diagrams,  showing  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  the  canvas,  is  illus- 
trated on  each  sheet.  The  detachment  of 
the  plates  will  also  be  invaluable  to  teachers. 
The  author's  object  is  to  encourage  the  modern 
worker  to  further  efforts  in  producing  embroideries 
at  the  same  time  both  useful  and  beautiful.  The 
similar  portfolios  of  examples  from  otlrer  countries 
promised  in  the  future  will  be  very  welcome. 

The  Arundel  Club. — The  portfolio  for  1912 
was  not  issued  until  this  year,  and  a  tardy,  brief, 
if  critical,  acknowledgment  of  its  merits  may 
therefore  be  pardoned.  None  of  its  predecessors 
have  surpassed  the  general  sumptuous  effect 
of  the  present  number,  the  principal  feature 
of  which  are  seven  reproductions  from  pictures 
in  Mr.  Spencer  Churchill's  collection  at  North- 
wick.  For  the  publication  of  The  Peasant  Wedding 
(No.  12),  by  Peter  Brueghel  the  elder,  all  students 
and  connoisseurs  will  be  particularly  grateful,  for 
that  rare  inaster  is  unrepresented  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Though  his  name  is  a  popular  generic 
for  many  amiable  and  foolish  little  pictures  of 
a  later  period,  in  private  collections,  these  are 
probably  copies  or  inferior  exainples  of  works  by 
other  members  of  a  large  family.  Mr.  Spencer 
Churchill's  picture  must  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  old  masters  in  England.  Another  of  his 
treasures  is  the  magnificent  Portrait  of  a  Man  ivith 
a  White  Greylioniid  (No.  15),  tentatively  ascribed 
to  Jan  Lievens.  Surely  we  have  here  the  work  of 
a  much  greater  artist  than  Lievens,  or  a  pupil  who 
for  one  moment  has  rivalled  the  hand  of  his 
master,  a  phenomenon  much  more  common  in 
the  English  school  than  in  the  ateliers  of  the 
continent.  In  striking  contrast  is  the  very  poor 
example  of  Van  Dyck  from  the  Somers  Collec- 
tion (No.  14).  Many  a  doubted  Van  Dyck  has 
far  more  significance  as  a  work  of  art,  and  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  more  relation  to  the 
master  than  this  lifeless  empty  presentation  of 
Charles  I  ;  though  Van  Dyck  may  have  painted 
on  it  a  hundred  times.  Then,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  good  reason  for  reproducing  the  so-called 
Velazquez  (No.  9),  the  attribution  of  which  the 
Club  does  not  attempt  to  justify,  in  spite  of 
the  necessary  caveat  for  appeasing  owners.  In 
the  present  writer's  opinion  the  Club  should 
confine  itself  either  to  actual  masterpieces  or 
unusual  works  which  illustrate  the  art  of  unknown 
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or  imperfectly  known  painters.  An  excellent 
instance  of  the  latter  may  be  found  in  The 
Nativi'.y,  of  Perino  del  Vaga  (No.  8),  among  the 
most  attractive,  if  not  the  finest,  composition  by 
this  underrated  painter  known  to  the  reviewer. 
Indeed,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  Arundel 
Clnb  suffers  from  a  lack  of  definite  aim  or  plan  such 
as  has  been  carried  out  with  brilliant  success 
by  the  Vasari  Society.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  work  already  achieved  by 
the  Arundel  Club,  and  while  full  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  much  greater  dif^culty  with  which 
they  have  to  contend,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  expenses,  compared  with  those  of  the 
sister  society,  surely  a  more  definite  programme 
would  in  course  of  time  produce  a  larger  public 
support. 

Medici  Prints. — The  following  six  recent 
e.xamples  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of 
the  Medici  Society's  special  process  in  reproducing 
the  surfaces  of  different  media,  for  the  works  which 
they  represent  are  very  diverse.  Although  the 
An^d  before  a  Walled  City  (25s.)  of  the  Liechten- 
stein Collection  is  not  very  attractive  at  first  sight 
either  in  colour  or  composition,  the  Society  has 
reproduced  the  texture  of  the  tempera  remarkably 
well ;  in  fact,  the  writer  does  not  remember  a  better 
example  of  tempera  reproduced  by  the  Society. 
The  copies  in  this  instance  are  limited  to  three 
hundred.  The  peculiar  effect  of  tempera  on  a  tile 
is  also  very  well  given  in  Filippino  Lippi's  Portrait, 
by  himself,  in  the  Uftizi,  and  the  agreeable  tone  of 
colour,  presenting  much  less  ditiiculty,  makes  this 
print  likely  to  be  popular  at  its  low  price  (los.  6d.), 
though  it  would  be  awkward  for  framing,  being  11 
inches  wide  at  the  top  and  13J  at  the  bottom. 
Between  these  and  the  heavy  oil  of  Sustennann's 
A  Prince  of  Denutark  in  the  Pitti  (17s. 6d.)  is  avast 
difference  of  colour  and  technique.  The  Society 
is  generally  more  successful  in  oils  as  used  by  the 
northern  painters  than  in  tempera  in  the  hands  of 
Italians,  but  A  Prince  of  Denmark  is  an  exception, 
However,  the  painting  itself  is  not  inspiring  to  the 
process  artist.  The  two  Chardins,  both  in  the 
Liechtenstein  Collection — Tlic  Cook  (15s.)  and  The 
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The  seven  pictures  of  the  handsome  gift  made 
by  Rosalind,  Countess  of  Carlyle,  to  the  National 
Gallei-y  have  been  described  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  their  more  easily  available  biblio- 
graphies have  been  quoted,  some  of  the  pictures 
most  interesting  to  the  general  public  have  been 
illustrated,  and  they  are  all  exhibited  together  for 
public  inspection  in  room  10  of  the  Gallery. 
Little  is  required  here  beyond  a  repetition  of  the 
list  of  pictures,  with  their  official  ascriptions,  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  readers  : — 
The  Three  Maries,  by  Annibale  Carracci. 


Admonition  ([5s,)  (or  27s.  66.  the  pair) — give 
the  reproductive  process  the  liest  chance  for 
display  of  all  the  pictures  here  considered. 
The  coarse,  striated  method  of  Chardin's  painting 
seems  excellently  suited  for  reproduction,  and 
in  these  examples  the  subdued  warmth  of  his 
reds  and  yellows  comes  out  very  well.  Judging 
from  the  tine  pair  of  Glasgow  Chardins  recently 
on  view  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
The  Cook,  in  the  same  style,  seems  the  truer  repro- 
duction of  the  two,  but  both  are  highly  satisfactory. 
As  to  Tlie  Annnnciation  of  the  Uflizi  (20s.)  now 
ascribed  more  modestly  to  Verrocchio,  the  steely 
lighting  of  the  very  charming  landscape,  which 
helps  the  probability  of  the  corrected  ascription, 
is  fairly  given,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
values  between  the  rose-red  and  the  tawny  yellow 
of  the  Virgin's  drapery,  there  is  little  to  find  fault 
with  in  the  tones  of  the  foreground.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  eye  is  caught  liy  three  columbine 
flowers  of  a  blue  impossible  to  the  palette  used 
for  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Whether  a  copyist 
or  the  printer  has  blundered  here  does  not  appear 
from  the  print. 

Herr  Max  Slevogt-'  belongs  to  a  class  of  artists 
similar  in  every  country.  They  have  plenty  of 
dash  and  paint,  and  little  humility.  Herr  Slevogt's 
aim  seems  to  be  to  finish  in  a  sitting  work  that 
would  take  Monet,  for  instance,  a  month ;  he  fails 
consistently,  and  his  bold  dabs  play  havoc  with 
the  complexions,  clothes  and  anatomies  of  his 
sitters.  Perhaps  Fraulein  Voll  comes  off  worst  of 
all  in  this  respect,  for  she  is  scarcely  recognizable 
as  a  human  being.  There  is  no  question  here  of 
post-impressionism,  but  simply  of  crude,  in- 
competent drawing,  painting  and  technique  in  the 
now  academic  secessionist  styles  of  Munich  and 
Berlin.  Herr  Voll  says  that  correct  drawing  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  art.  Perhaps  not,  but 
attention  to  this  unessential  detail  would  be 
advisable  in  an  artist  who  has  neither  tone,  nor 
charm,  nor  imagination.  The  one  coloured  plate 
is  so  infantile  that  it  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 

^  Max  Slevogt.  96  Reproduktionen  nach  seinen  Gemiilden,  mit 
einem  Vorwort  von  Karl  Voll.    Munchen  :  Georg  Muller. 


A  Landscape,  n'itli  a  Shepherd,  by  Rubens. 

Charity,  by  Lucas  Cranach. 

Mariana  of  Austria,  Queen  of  Spain,  by  Ju.ui- 
Bautista  Del  Mazo"^ 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Graliani  as  a  Housemaid,  by 
Gainsborough. 

Portrait  of  Descartes,  by  Pierre  Mignard. 

Four  subjects  on  one  panel,  viz. :  The  Coronation 
of  the  I'iriiin,  Tlie  Trinity,  The  ]'iri^in  and  Child 
Entliroued,  'n'ith  Donors,  and  The  Crucifixion, 
with  a  predella  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  by 
Barnab.'i  d.i  Moilena. 
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Notes 


Of  these  works,  the  most  important  to  the 
National  Gallery  are,  evidently,  the  Carracci, 
because  it  is  an  unusually  fine  work  hy  an  inferior 
master  ;  the  Cranach,  because  it  is  a  fine  work  by 
a  fine  master ;  and  the  Barnaba  da  Modena, 
because  it  is  also  a  fine  work  in  excellent  condition 
by  a  very  rare  master.  In  the  history  of  art  this 
last  is  the  most  important  of  the  seven.  As 
regards  the  more  famous  painters  represented, 
Rubens  and  Gainsborough,  the  Gallery  already 
contains  better  examples.  The  values  placed  liy 
the  public  press  on  some  of  these  pictures — the 
Gainsborough  and  the  Carracci  in  particular — are 
merely  ridiculous.  No  Carracci  could  be  worth 
a  centesimal  of  the  sums  quoted.  The  pluri- 
millionaire  would  be  afool  if  he  spent  ;^io,ooo  on 
any  Carracci,  except  for  the  purpose  of  "bulling" 
Carracci  stock.  A  superficial  glance  at  the  Del 
Mazo  portrait  inclines  the  writer  to  account  it  a 
very  good  example  of  his  work  such  as  that  is. 
A  portrait  by  Mignard  as  fine  as  the  one  recently 
exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Club  would  be  a 
more  welcome  acquisition  to  the  Gallery  than  the 
Desciirtc'S.  Though  the  latter  has  certain  grandiose 
qualities,  it  does  not  represent  well  the  most 
characteristic  work  of  a  very  able  portraitist.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Charity  is  a  very  good  example 
of  Cranach,  and  Barnaba  da  Modena  could 
scarcel}'  be  better  represented  than  by  the  four 
scenes. 

Milan,  the  era  lie  and  shrine  of  Italian  opera,  is 
to  he  congratulated  on  tiie  acquisition  of  a 
theatrical  museum,  so  conveniently  placed  that 
audiences  can  pass  from  the /over  of  the  Scala  into 
an  elegantly  arranged  retreat,  where  enjoyment  of 
modern  music  may  be  enhanced  by  contact  with 
artistic  records  of  the  past.  To  the  Director  of  the 
Brera,  Sig.  Ettore  Modigliani,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  romantic  account  of  how  he  was  enabled  by  the 
generosity  of  Milanese  citizens  and  the  prompt  aid 
of  the  Italian  Government  to  purchase  after  many 
incertitudes  the  famous  collection  of  M.  Sambon 
more  than  two  years  ago  in  Paris  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  exhibits.  These  are  now 
suitably  housed  in  the  spacious  Casino  Ricordi, 
adjoining  the  theatre.  Naturally  those  objects 
which  are  most  closely  associated  with  Italian 
composers  and  artists  find  a  foremost  place. 
Among  the  more  prominent  are  Pedrazzi's  fine 
portrait  of  Malibran  as  Desdemona  withde  Musset's 
verses  inscribed  beneath,  Quaglia's  delicious 
miniature  of  Giuseppina  Grassini,  a  striking  pastel 
of  Lekain,  the  comedian,  by  Madame  Guillard 
(1776),  busts  of  the  tenor  Zacchinardi  by  Casanova 
and  of  Rossini  by  Marochetti.  Autographs  and 
scores  by  famous  composers  abound.  The  17th- 
century  Italian  comedy  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
Venetian  terra-cotta  masks  and  of  porcelain  groups 
from  Saxony,  Chelsea,  and  elsewhere,    of    which 
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the  most  notable  is  awhite-and-gold  Capodimonte 
figure  of  "Capitano  Spacca".  One  is  transported  to 
ancient  times  by  bronze  vases  of  the  Hellenistic 
period,  on  which  are  depicted  episodes  of  the  stage 
or  the  arena,  and  by  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  pictorial  admission-discs  in  bone,  metal,  or  ivory 
to  the  public  spectacles  of  Imperial  Rome.  Sig. 
Ansaldo,  the  director  of  the  machinists  of  the 
Scala,  has  constructed  in  miniature  the  apparatus 
by  which  his  stage-devices  and  methods  of  lighting 
are  carried  out.  There  is  also  a  mass  of  carefully 
preserved  letters,  notices,  orders,  protests  relating 
to  the  management  of  the  theatre,  which  are  not 
without  pungent  or  pathetic  appeal.  Finally,  its 
future  history  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  phonographic 
and  cinematographic  records.  Thus  the  visitor  to 
this  unique  museum,  of  which  the  contents  are 
here  barely  indicated,  may  travel  from  romance  to 
realism,  alternately  edified  and  thrilled  by  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  that  reflects  the  utmost 
credit  on  the  public  spirit  and  foresight  of  a  city 
whose  theatre  takes  rank  with  the  Comedie 
Francaise  as  the  most  famous  in  Europe.    O.  E. 

Royalties  for  Artists.— As  the  daily  press  was 
observing  a  short  time  ago,  French  statesmen  have 
drafted  several  bills  to  enable  "  material  "  artists — 
sculptors,  painters,  engravers  and  the  rest — t ) 
reserve  an  interest  in  their  sold  works,  analogous 
to  authors'  royalties.  The  artist's  right  to  equality 
with  the  author  is  too  obvious  for  argument,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  secure  legally  without  aftect- 
ing  his  chances  of  sale  in  the  first  instance  and 
diminishing  his  price.  Some  of  the  P'rench 
measures,  so  I  understand,  would  have  enabled 
the  artist  to  invest  himself  with  assignable  rights 
over  any  interest  on  whatever  price  his  work 
fetched  at  any  subsequent  sale  ;  so  that,  if  he  had 
sold  a  work  for  ^500  and  it  was  subsequently  sold 
for  X50,  he  would  be  entitled  to  liis  proportion  of 
the  £so.  Such  a  system  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  the  artist,  since  the  first  purchaser  would  natur- 
ally only  pay  such  a  price  as  would  protect  him 
ag.iinbt  the  artist's  claims  on  a  possible  fall.  I 
would  rather  advocate  measures  which  would 
enable  the  artist  to  secure  himself  an  assignable 
interest  on  a  rise  only,  so  that  if  his  ;^'50O  work 
fetched  that  sum  or  less  he  would  have  no  claim, 
but  if  it  fetched  £5,000  he  would  have  a  claim 
based  on  ^^4,500.  A  system  of  artists'  royalties 
could  be  established  far  more  easily  in  England 
than  in  France,  where  all  sales  are  already  taxed 
by  the  State  and  further  burdened  by  the  ridiculous 
system  of  sale-experts.  Since  a  tax  on  the  sale  of 
works  of  art  in  England  is  no  longer  a  negligible 
improbability,  royalties  for  artists  had  better  be 
secured  before  the  tax  falls,  otherwise  their 
royalties  will  be  regulated  to  suit  it.  If  their  royal- 
lies  already  existed  the  tax  would  have  to  be 
regulated  to  suit  them.  J.  L.  K. 


A  PERIODICAL  OF  ORIENTAL  STUDIES 


The  Ostasiatisciie  ZEiTSCiiKirr— of  wliitli  six  quarterly 
parts  have  already  appeared — "is  the  only  journal  in  Europe 
or  America  which  is  specially  concerned  with  the  study  of  the 
art  of  Eastern  Asia  in  the  widest  sense".  It  treats  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Indo-Chinese,  and  Indian  (Hindu  and  Buddhist)  art, 
without  trespassing  on  the  Indo-Musulman  domain  of  the 
"  Oi  ientalisehcs  Archiv."  The  discovery  of  Asia  has  become  an 
adventure  of  the  spirit  ;  at  this  moment  the  study  of  the  nure 
philology  of  art  is  beint;;  reinforced  by  an  appreciation  of  the 
inner  lite  of  which  Asiaiic  art  is  always  an  expression.  Well- 
known  experts  of  many  countries  of  East  and  West  have  con- 
tributed articles — in  German,  French,  or  English — in  which  the 
"  tiefbuhrender  A<;sthetik  unserer  Tage  "  is  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  psychology  and  evolutionary  history  of  Asiatic  art.  Thus 
the  "OstasiatischeZeitschrift"  has  aheady  become  an  indispens- 
able medium  of  communication  for  all  students  of  Asiatic 
culture  and  collectors  of  East  Asiatic  works  of  art. 

Vol.  I,  heft  I,  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Havell  on  the 
"Zenith  of  Indian  Art".  Japanese  and  Chinese  art  have  been 
able  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  on  European  culture,  just 
because  their  significance  has  been  interpreted  by  writers  who 
have  studied  them  from  tlie  standpoint  of  art.  Indian  art  has 
always  been  studied  for  otlier  purposes — cither  as  pure  archre- 
ology  or  from  an  interest  in  "influences",  with  the  assumption 
that  just  in  so  far  as  it  echoes  Greek  formulas  it  must  be  good, 
and  just  in  so  far  as  it  departs  from  the  Gr:cco-Buddhist  episode 
and  develops  a  style  of  its  own  it  must  be  bad.  It  is  the  last 
word  of  irony  that  a  writer  who  announced  in  1907  that  "after 
300  A.D.  Indian  sculpture  scarcely  deserves  to  be  reckoned  as 
art"  should  immediately  afterwards  have  been  asked  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  to  vviite  a  "History  of  Vine 
Art  in  India  and  Ceylon  ".  Mr.  Havell  only  voices  the  opinion 
of  all  competent  modern  students  of  art  in  regarding  as  the 
zenith  of  any  art  its  greatest  achievement  in  the  direction  of  its 
chosen  purposes  :  the  old  way  of  judging  all  art  by  one  of  two 
particular  canons  (antique  or  Renaissance)  would  now  only 
pass  muster  amongst  the  philologists.  Professor  Kummei., 
one  of  the  editors,  provides  a  useful  summary  of  the  Kundaikwan 
Sayuchoki,  a  collection  of  notices  of  Chinese  painters  and  their 
works  compiled  by  and  still  preserved  by  the  Nakao  family  of 
Japan.  It  is  little  mere  than  a  bare  list  serving  as  a  handbook 
to  the  art  ti-easiires  of  the  palace  of  the  Athikaga  Shoguns. 
Berthold  Laueer  writes  on  the  Wang  Ch'an  T'u,  a  landscape 
of  Wang  Wei,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  of  which  there  are  several  stone  engravings  preserved  in 
China.  A  rubbing  of  one  of  the  latter  is  reproduced.  Dr. 
I-aufer  praises  Wang  Wei  and  Li  Se  Sun  a  little  extravagantly  : 
"  Greek  and  Italian  art  fade  away  into  a  trifle  before  this 
glorious  movement  of  a  divine  genius  ",  he  says  of  a  landscape 
roll  by  the  latter.  He  draws  an  interesting  musical  analogy  ; 
tlie  T'ang  masters  in  symphonic  composition  are  like  Beet- 
hoven, in  line  and  colour  they  approach  Mozart.  Like  Beethoven, 
the  Chinese  painters  in  due  time  will  receive  the  homage  of  the 
whole  world.  Of  shorter  articles  the  most  interesting  describes 
a  Babylonian  bronze  lion  brought  from  China. 

Heft  2,  July  1912,  opens  with  an  account  of  Rajput  painting, 
by  Dr.  Ananda  Coomakaswamy,  restating  views  expressed  in 
an  article  in  Tlic  Biirliiii^ton  Masiaznic  iov  March,  1912.  The 
large  indigenous  element  in  Mughal  painting,  as  well  as  the 
continuity  of  tradition  in  purely  Hindu  schools  of  Rajputana  and 
the  Panj:ib  Himalayas  are  now  generally  recognized.  "  Rajput 
art  is  a  continuation  of  the  classic  art  of  older  India,  modified 
as  to  subject  matter  by  the  Hindu  renaissance,  and  later  by 
Mediceval  Vaishnavism  ;  it  also  exhibits  far  more  of  the  folk  than 
appears  in  the  classic  work  .  .  .  Rajput  art  creates  a  magic  world, 
where  all  men  are  heroic,  all  women  aie  beautiful  and  passionate 
and  shy,  beasts  both  wild  and  tame  are  friends  of  man,  and  trees 
and  flowers  are  conscious  of  the  footsteps  of  the  Bridegroom  as 
he  passes  by  ".  Julius  Kurth  publishes  new  information  about 
Utamaro.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  identilication  of  a  sub- 
ject formerly  described  as  a  "marvellously  fat  wrestler  served 
by  two  young  girls  with  tea  and  cakes",  as  a  portrait  of  the 
famous  "  Kat  Boy",  Daidoyama  Bungors,  who  at  the  age  of 
eight  weighed  nearly  twelve  stone.  Utamaro's  print  of 
1789  is  full  of  humour.  A  portrait  of  a  famous  geisha, 
Osen  of  Kasamori,  is  identified  in  a  print  of  1790.  Du.  L.  A. 
Waddell  contributes  a  long  and  important  article  on  "  The 
Dharani  Cult  in  Buddhism,  its  Origin,  Deified  Literature  and 
Images"  supplementing  his  "  Evolution  of  the  Buddhist  Cull" 
in  "  The  Asiaiic  Quarterly  Review  "  for  1912.  In  the  latter  paper 
Dr.  Waddell  showed  that  "  the  gods  and  other  supernatural 
beings  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  Buddhist 


religion  from  its  very  commenceinenl  ".  Here  he  studies  (he 
cult  of  protective  spells  and  their  elevation  into  spell-deities — as 
it  were,  minor  U'goi,  comparable  with  the  deified  ;  ii^'s  and  nigiiiis, 
and  the  Hindu  iiiiiiiliii-divtilas.  The  spell  itself  becomes  a  centre 
of  consciousness  ;  the  worship  of  tliis  intelligence  becomes  a 
cult,  with  images  and  ritual  service.  Dr.  Klmmel  concludes  the 
translation  of  the  Kundaikwan  Sayuchoki.  Dr.  Cohn',  the  second 
editor,  writes  on  "The  Understanding  of  Indian  Art"  (a  transla- 
tion has  been  published  in  "  The  Calcutta  Modern  Review",  XII,  5  ) 
"  foi  Innately  for  Indian,  as  for  all  Eastern  art,  the  classic  influence 
was  but  an  episode.  In  the  blossom  time  o(  East  Asiatic  Buddhist 
art  the  classic  elements  are  but  accessories";  and  against  Olden- 
berg  Dr.  Cohn  exclaims,  "Can  that  eclectic,  half-understood, 
emasculate,  technically  even  often  crude,  and  always  soulless 
Greco-Indian  art  beheld  to  surpass  Ihe  powerful,  naive,  directly- 
springing  art  of  Sanchi  and  Bharhul  ?  ".  But  the  great  age  of 
Asiaiic  art  lies  between  the  6th  and  loth  centuries  a.i>.  ;  its 
monuments  are  the  Indian  sculpture  of  Anuradhapura  and 
Borobodur  and  the  painting  of  Ajanta,  the  T'ang  sculpture  of 
China  and  the  Nara  sculpture  and  painting  of  Japan.  In 
another  article  Dr.  Cohn  discusses  Bodhidharmas  in  the  Jacoby 
collection. 

In  Heft  3,  October,  1912,  the  Marquis  de  Tressan  discusses 
Historical  Problems  of  the  Japanese  sword-guard,  illustrating 
23  examples  in  iron,  from  the  i4lh  (?)  to  the  17th  century  : 
"  I  have  irhown  elsewhere  that  the  theories  of  Hayashi  are 
always  very  rash,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  his  classifi- 
cation in  detail.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  will  not 
admit  the  existence  of  iron  guards  anterior  to  the  15th  or  even 
the  i6lh  century  seem  to  go  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  the  same  number  Mr.  H.  L.  Joey  reviews  and  criticizes  the 
Marquis  de  Tressan's  "  L'Evolution  de  la  Garde  de  Sabre 
Japonaise"  :  the  controversy  continues  in  Heft  4.  1)R.  CoHN 
publishes  the  first  part  of  an  important  study  of  Japanese 
sculpture  of  the  Naia  period.  "Japanese  sculpture  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the  East  As-atic  genius.  .  .  . 
It  had  two  epochs  of  greatness,  the  Nara  period  (roughly,  the 
8th  century)  and  ihe  Kamakura  age  (roughly,  the  13th  century). 
By  the  I4lti  century  it  was  finished.  .  .  .  The  150  years 
which  we  class  together  as  belonging  to  the  Nara  period 
establish  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  Japanese  culture  " — 
and  its  groundwork  is  essentially  the  T'ang  culture  of  China. 
Berthoi.d  Laufer  has  a  learned  article  on  Chinese  Sarcophagi 
of  the  T'ang  period.  Included  in  this  is  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  description  of  a  modern  Chinese  forger  and  his 
atelier — "One  of  the  cleverest  and  boldest  forgers  of  our  time, 
and  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  mysterious  characters  I  ever 
knew  .  .  .  He  had  carried  on,  for  years,  the  most  arduous  studies 
in  epigraphy,  and  there  was  no  stvle  of  writing  and  no  period 
whichhe  could  not  imitate  to  perfection  ".  The  Chinese  stone 
sarcophagus  "  offers  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  sarcophagus  not 
for  the  burial  of  a  body  but  of  a  soul  ". 

In  Heft  4  (January  1913)  Proeessor  Petrucci  initiates  an 
interesting  series  of  "  Pieces  Chosen  from  Chinese  jEsthetic  ", 
transKated  with  notes.  Dr.  Cohn  continues  his  admirable 
account  of  Japanese  Nara  sculpture  :  indifference  to  detailed 
statements  of  the  structure  of  the  human  form  is  carried  further 
here  than  even  in  India  or  China — "Japanese  sculpture  is  pre- 
eminently free  sculpture,  which  has  but  a  single  aim,  to  present 
objects  of  devotion  ".  The  close  relation  of  Chinese  T'ang  and 
Japanese  Naia  art  to  Indian  Gupta  and  Classic  Indian  is  clearly 
shown  ;  and  "should  not  the  India  of  the  Guptas  and  King 
Harsha  or  the  Chalukyas  and  Pallavas  mean  more  to  China  than 
the  ruins  of  Gandhara  ?"  Dr.  Winiwarter  studies  the  youn.ger 
work  of  Masayoshi  :  "  I  think  the  importance  of  Masayoshi  in 
the  history  of  [apanese  art  has  not  been  fully  appreciated  ". 

Vol.  II,  heft  I,  April  1913.  Professor  Strzvgowski  opens 
with  a  discussion  of  "  East  Asia  in  the  Kramcwork  of  the  Science 
of  Comparative  Art",  with  special  reference  to  Museum  policy 
and  the  new  science  of  Comparative  Art.  He  would  classify  art 
not  so  much  as  European  and  Asiaiic  as  Christian,  Muhammadan, 
and  Buddhist.  He  shows  that  even  the  first  of  these  cannot  be 
adequately  studied  if  the  other  two  .ire  neglected,  so  constant 
have  been  the  action  and  intcr-acliou  of  one  wilh  the  other. 
The  new  knowledge  of  Central  Asian  art  alone  shows  that 
the  Mediterranean  cannot  have  1  ecn  the  only  centre  of  dis- 
tribution ;  but  rather  that  there  have  been  many  centres.  He 
would  replace  the  old  museums  of  mere  accumulation  by 
more  up-to-date  institutions  developed  in  three  directions  :  as 
a  place  of  rescach,  as  a  museum  of  art  where  quality  is  the 
determining  factor,  and  an  exhibition  hall  associated  wilh  these 
for  the  temporary  exhibition  of  evolutionary  series  illustrating 
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art  liistory.  Thus  the  science  of  art  history  should  he  of  service 
to  the  life  of  our  day  and  the  future.  M.  Co.m.maillE  describes 
the  ruins  of  Angkor  in  a  very  fully  illustrated  article  of  some 
length.  Few  have  visited  these  magnificent  ruins,  of  which 
M.  Commaille  is  the  ollicial  guardian  ;  it  will  give  some  idea  of 
their  size  to  mention  that  there  are  over  eight  thousand  yards  of 
sculptured  reliefs.  These  reliefs  illustrate  Indian  legends.  Less 
beautiful  than  those  of  Borobodur,  they  are  yet  very  lovely,  and 
impressive  by  their  constant  animated  movement  and  exceed- 
ingly decorative  details.  "  Every  stone,  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  is  wrought  and  chiselled  with  devotion  ...  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  gods,  the  genii  of  the  Cambodian  Forest  raided 
up  that  incomparably  lovely  and  splendid  monument  called 
Angkor ".  Dr.  Otto  Fischer  writes  on  the  evolution  of  the 
representation  of  trees  in  Chinese  art.  '•  Mountain  and  tree  are 
the  fundamental  elements  in  Chinese  painted  landscape  .  .  . 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  picture  have  remained  the  same 
for  centuries  ;   mountain  and   tree,  atmosphere   and   water  in 


legular  oider  form  the  skeleton  of  the  work,  only  the  mc  dc  of 
representation  of  these  separate  elements  changes  ".  In  this  part, 
only  the  later  Han  period  is  dealt  with  :  a  development  from 
absolute  foimality  to  considerable  n.nturalism  is  demonsirated. 
Dr.  RlCHAKD  Wii.HELM  describes  with  many  bejutiful  illustra- 
tions the  Chinese  Mirror.  Metal  mirrors  have  been  used  in  China 
from  the  earliest  times.  Mirrors  have  two  origins,  as  instru- 
ments of  magic  and  for  ordinary  use  ;  the  lirst  category 
belongs  mainly  lo  the  pre-T'ang  time,  the  common  use  becoming 
more  and  more  general  in  and  after  the  T'ang  age.  The  mirrors 
are  clatsified  as  preTang,  T'ang,  and  more  i  ecent.  The  evolution 
of  form  and  ornament  is  traced  ;  and  many  interesting  and  more 
or  less  philosophical  poem-inscrip;ions  are  translated.  Towa'ds 
the  close  of  the  iglh  century  European  glass  mirrors  of  the 
cheapest  and  poorest  type  became  common  in  China  ;  the 
metal  mirror  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  regular  feature  of  the 
"Ostasiatische  Zeitschrilt"  is  the  very  long  reviews  accorded  to 
important  works.  A.  C. 
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55 

"Verona.     Catalogo  delta  Pinacoteca  ",  1912.     55 

"  Bergamo.  Elenco  dei  Quadri  dell'  Accademia  Carrara," 
1912.     55 

"  Sevilla.     Catalogo  de  las  Pinturas  y  Esculturas  del 
Museo  Provincial",  1912.     55 
"  Chats  on  Cottage  and  Farmhouse  Furniture  ".    A.  Hayden 

308 
"  The   Church   of  S.    Eirene   in   Constantinople ".     W.  S. 

George,  etc.  (Byzantine  Research  Fund)     115 
"The  Cities  of  Lombardy".     E.  Button     361 
"  Colour  in  the  Home  ".     E.  J.  Duveen    306 
"  Courbet  (Gustave)  "  ("  French  Artists  of  Our  Day  ")     176 
"  Dosso  Dossi ".     W.  C.  Zwanziger    305 
"  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  ".     C.  H.  Wiegelt     361 
"The  English  Fireplace".     L.  A.  Shuffrey     360 
"  English  Homes  of  the  Early  Renaissance  ".   H.  A.  Tipping 

118 
"Erster  vorlaufiger   Bericht   uber  die  Ausgrabungen   von 

Samarra".     E.  Herzfeld     357 
"  European  Arms  and  Armour  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ". 

C.  ffoulkes     245 
"  Gallerv  Picture  Books  "     308 
"Geschichte  der  Malerei  Neapels".     W.Rolfs     304 
"  Geschichte  der  Peruginer,  etc.".     W.  Bombe     361 
"  Das   Goldene    Gewand    der    Konigin    Margareta  ".      A. 

Brauting     243 
"History  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate".     F.Bradbury    242 
"  Idcale  Landschaft  ".     J.  Gramm     173 
"  Jacobean  Embroidery  ".     A.  \V.  FiUwilliam  and  A.  F.  M. 

Hands     175 
Jade,  a  study  in  Chinese  archreology  and  religion.    B.  Laufer 

(sec  article)     108 
"  Kunst  und  Heilige  ".     M.  Liefmann     244 
"  Life  and  work  of  Frank  Holl."     175 
"Der    Mainzer    Bildhauer,    Hans     Backoffen    und    seine 

Schule ".     P.  Kautzsch     305 
"  Manet  (Edouard)  "  ("  French  Artists  of  Our  Day")     1/6 
"  Medieval  Art  from  the  Peace  of  the  Church  to  the  Eve  of 

the  Renaissance  ".     W.  R.  Lethaby    54 
"Memories".     F.  Wedmore     308 
"  Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art  ".     H.  H.  Powers    oOO 
"  Les  Mostaert ".     S.  Pierron  1 74 
New  editions  and  reprints     362 

(1)  "  Marius  the  Epicurean  " 

(2)  "  Prints  and  their  Makers" 

(3)  "Monumental  Brasses" 

"  New  York  und  Boston  "  (Bcriihmte  Kunststatten     Bd.  58). 

M.  H.  Bernath     244 
"  Ohiects  in  gold,  silver  and  Limoges  enamel  in  the  collection 

of  the  Baroness  James  de  Rothschild".     E.  A.  Jones 

359 
Pamphlets    309  ,..-,.,„  ,  ,:• 

"  Poesie  Volgari  di  Lorenzo  de    Medici    .    J.  Koss  and  E. 

Hutton     307 
"  The  Position  of  Landscape  in  Art   .     Cosmos    24d 
"  Un  ProblOme  d'Art  Watteau  en  Allemagne  "     117 
"P.    Vergili   Maronis   Opera"  ("  Scriptorum    Classicorum 

'  Bibliotheca  Riccardiana  ')     242 
"  Puvis  de  Chavannes  "  ("  French  Artists  of  Our  Day    )  176 
Recent  Reproductions  .,-...      „    .      „. 

"  I  Discgni  della  R.  Galleria  degli  Cflizi    .     Serie  l"", 
Parte  i™.  Fate.  l"'     176 
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"  Vingt-cinq     dessins     de     Maitres     conserves     a     la 

Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  de  Lyon  "     177 
"  Das  Bildnis  in  Leipzig  vom  Ende  des  17  Jahrhunderts 

bis  7,ur  Biedermeierzeit  "     177 
"Alte  Spitzen,  aus   Anlass   der  Spitzenausstellung   im 
Stadtiscbenkunstgewerbe  -  Museum     zu     Leipzig, 
1911"     177 
"  Miniaturen   aus    Handschriften    der    Kgl.    Hof-  und 
Staats-biblio'.hek  in  Miinchen  "     Heft  2  365     Heft  3 
178 
"  Indian  Drawings  "     178 
"  Visvakarma  ",  Pis.  ni  &  iv     178 
Medici  Prints     178,  367 
"  Ute  i  Markerna,  Keproduktioiier  efter  Taflor  af  Bruno 

Liljefors"     179 
"  Ku  K'ai-chi  "     365 
"Chotscho"     365 
"  The  Hawara  Portfolio  "     365 
"  Handzeichnungen     alter     Meister     im    Stadel'sclien 

Kunstinstitut "     365 
"Stitches  from  Old  English  Embroideries",  No.  1    366 
"  The  Arundel  Club,  1912  "     366 
"  Max  Slevogt,  96  Keproduktionen  "     367 
"Die   Renaissance   und   Barockvilla   in    Italien",   Band   I. 

B.  Patzak     175 
"  Reviews  and  Appreciations  of  Some  Old  Italian  Masters  ". 

H.  Cook     241 
"Schwabische  Glasmalerie".     L.  Balet     172 
"  Scriptorum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Riccardiana  "  (Vergil) 

242 
"  Les  Sculpteurs  Franfais  du  HU»  Siecle  "  ("  Les  maitres  de 

I'art").     L.  Pillion     243 
"  A  Short  Critical  History  of  Architecture  ".     H.  H.  Statham 

304 
"  Die    Skulpturen    der    Sammlung    Schniitgen   in   Coin  ". 

F.  Witte     173 
"  Spanish  Etchings  by  William  Strang,  A.R.A."     356 
"  Le  Statue  di  Roma  ".     P.  G.  Hubner     305 
Subsequent  volumes     363 

(1)  "  Catalogue  of  engraved  portraits  ...  in  the  depart- 

ment of  prints  and  drawings  .  .  .  British  Museum  ", 
Vol.  Ill 

(2)  "  The  engraved  work  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. ", 

Vol.  II,  W.  G.  Rawlinson 

(3)  "A  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  works  of  the  most 

eminent  Dutch  painters  of  the  17th  century,  etc.  ", 
Vol.  IV  and  V,  C.  Hofstede  de  Groot 

(4)  "  Klassiker  der  Kunst",  XXH,  Murillo",  A.  L.  Mayer 

(5)  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  sculptors  and 

engravers,  bv  Giorgio  Vasari,  etc.  ",  Vol.  Ill  and  IV, 
G.  du  C.  De'Vere 

(6)  English   furniture  of  the   18th  century".  Vol.   Ill, 

H.  Cescinsky 

(7)  Bibliographic    der    Baverischen     Kunstgeschichte, 

Nachtrag  fur  1906-1910"  H.  Sepp 

(8)  "  A  descriptive  Bibliography  ...  in  the  English 
language  relating  to  the  Art  and  History  of  Engrav- 
ing, etc.",  supplement,  H.  C.  Lsvis 

"Summary  and  Index  to  Waagen  ",.   A.  Graves     244 
"Sweden  through  the  Artist's  Eye".      C.  G.  Laurin     362 
"  Tapestries,  their  origin,  history  and  renaissance  ".     G.  L. 

Hunter     360 
"  The  Tarn  and  the  Lake  ".     C.  J.  Holmes     358 
"  Die  Tragheimer  Kirche  zu  Konigsberg  i.  Pr.  ".     Machmar 

245 
"  Tresor  de  I'Art  Beige  au  XVIle  siecle  "     359 
"The  Venetian  school  of  painting".  E.  M.  Phillipps     306 
"Victoria    and    Albert    Museum,  review  of  the   principal 

acquisitions  ",  1911,  1912.     307 
"Watteau,  des  Meisters  Werke  "  ("Klassiker  der  Kunst"). 

E.  H.  Zimmermann     116 
"  Watteau  en  AUemagne  ".    Aloin-BeaumoiU  1 16 


"  Watteau  et  son  ecole  ".     E.  Pilon     116 

"  The  Wood  Family  of  Burslera  ".     F.  Falkner    241 

Rubens.    A  portrait  of  a  young  man  by (Note,  Lionel  Cust) 

186  ;  plate  187 

Russian  art  in  Moscow.     Exhibition  of  ancient 94 

Ruthwell  crosses.     Bewcastle  and 43 

S.  Cuthbert's  stole  and  maniple  at  Durham.  G.  Baldwin  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  Christie  3,  67  ;  colour-plate  2  ;  plates 
7,  11,  69 

Letter  (Joseph  M.  Doran)     115 
Sassetta  between  1423  and     1433.      Giacomo  de  Nicola     207, 

276,  332  ;  plates  209,  212,  279,  282,  333 
Saxony.     Duke'of,  vide  John  George 

Schmidt-Degener  (K.).     Letter  (r/;c  Unmcrci/iil  Servant)     171 
Smith  (H.  Clifford)     Two  German  chests  of  the  14th  century 

167 

Solon.     Marc  Louis 317  ;  plate  319 

Some  early  English  embroideries.      Mrs.  .\rchibald  H.  Christie 

291  ;  plate  293 
Some  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  Apostle  spoon.     H.  D.  Ellis 

283  ;  plate  285 
sources  of  design  in  Italian  maiolica.    The Bernard  Rackham 

193  ;  plates  198,  199 
"Star"  Room,  Great   Yarmouth.     The Herbert    Cescinsk-y 

88;  plate  92 
Sylvius.     Rembrandt's  earlier  etching  of   Jan   Cornelis 22  , 

plate  23 

Takeuchi  (Kimpei)     The  Chinese  appreciation  of  jade     140 
tapestry,  probably  of  the  17th  century.      A  Peruvian 146 

plate  147 

tarocchi,  British  Museum.     From  the  E  series  of plate  34 

Theodoric's  .'     Was  it  the  great 37  ;  plate  39 

tiara  in  heraldry  and  ornament.  The  mitre  and 221,  261,  330 

Tomb  of  the  Imam  Husain     87  ;  plate  89 

"  Traite  des  Automates.     Le  " 49 

Two  Chinese  marble  statues  recently  presented  to  the  Victoria 

and  Albert  Museum,  110  ;  plate  121 
Two  German  che.sts  of  the  14th  century.      H.  Clifford  Smith 

167  ;  plate  166 
Two  panels  by  RaphaeU?).     Sir  Claude  Pliillips    324;  plates 

326,  327 
Two  Persian  lustred  panels     84  ;  colour-plate  85  ;  plate  89 
Two   17tli-century  portrait  reliefs.     M.  K.   Martin     348  ;  plate 

349 

unpublished  drawing  by  Ingres.     An C.   H.  Collins  Baker 

193  ;  plate  192 
unpublished     drawings     by     Leonardo.       Two Campbell 

Dodgson     264  ;  plates  266 

Vallance  (Aymer)  Early  furniture — IX,  X,  cupboards  (con- 
tin  iiid)    43,  231  ;  XI,  coffers     336 

Van  de  Put  (Albert)  A  knight  of  the  "  Jarra  "  and  a  dame  of  the 
"  Pilar  "     287 

Van  Eyck  medium.     The A.  P.  Laurie     72  ;  plate  69 

vase.     A  remarkable  Yung  Cheng (note)    250  ;  colour-plate 

251 

Venetian  school  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Collection,  Oldenburg.  The 
Tancred  Borenius    25  ;  plates  27,  30,  31 

Wallace    Collection.      Notes  on  pictures    in   the 36,    101  ; 

plate  103 
Was   it  the   great    Theodoric's  ?      Sir    Martin    Conway      37  ; 

plate  39 
Williamson  (G.  C.)     The  Oppenheim  reliquary  and  its  contents 

296 

Yarmouth,  vide  Great  Yarmouth 

Yung  Cheng  vase.     A  remarkable .(Note)     250  ;  colour-plate 

251 
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